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TO  THB 


HONORABLE  JOHN  MARSHALL,  LL.D., 


ohibf  justice  of  thk  united  8tatb8  of  ambrioa. 

Sib, 

]  A8K  the  favor  of  dedti^tiDg  this  work  to  yoa.  I  know  not  to 
whom  it  could  with  so  mach  propriety  be  dedicated  as  to  one  whose 
yoath  was  engaged  in  the  urduous  enterprises  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  manhood  assisted- in  framing  and  supporting  the  national  Con- 
stitution, and  whose  maUtrer  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  task  of 
unfolding  its  powers  and  illustrating  its  principles.  When,  indeed, 
I  look  back  upon  your  Judicial  labors  during  a  period  of  thirty-two 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  astonishment  at  their  extent  and 
variety,  and  at  the  exact  learning,  the  profound  reasoning,  and  the 
solid  principles  which  they  everywhere  display.  Other  Judges  have 
attained  an  elevated  reputation  by  similar  labors,  in  a  single  depart^ 
ment  of  Jurisprudence.  But  in  one  department  (it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  I  allude  to  that  of  constitutional  law),  the  coikimon  con- 
sent  of  your  countrymen  has  admitted  you  to  stand  without  a  rival. 
Posterity  will  assuredly  cbufirm,  by  its  deliberate  award,  what  the 
present  age  has  approved  as  an  act  of  undisputed  Justice.  Your 
expositions  of  constitutional  law  enjoy  a  rare  and  extraordinary 
authority.  They  constitute  a  monument  of  fame  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary memorials  of  political  and  military  glory.  They  are  destined 
to  enlighten,  instnict,  and  convince  future  generations,  and  can 
scarcely  pcrisli  but  with  the  memory  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Tliey 
are  the  victories  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  grapple  with  diflflculties, 
capable  of  unfolding  the  most  comprehensive  truths  with  masculine 
simplicity  and  severe  logic,  and  prompt  to  dissipate  the  illusions  of 
ingenious  doubt  and  subtle  argument  and  impassioned  eloquence. 
They  remind  us  of  some  mighty  river  of  our  own  country,  which, 
gathering  in  its  course  the  contributions  of  many  tributary  streams, 
pours  at  last  its  own  current  into  the  ocean,  deep,  clear,  and 
irresistible. 

But  I  confess  that  I  dWell  with  even  more  pleasure  upon  the  entirety 
of  a  life  adorned  by  consistent  principles,  and  filled  up  in  the  discharge 
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of  yirtooiiB  duty;  where  there  is  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  con- 
ceal; no  friendshipe  broken;  no  confidence  betrayed;  no  timid  sor- 
renders  to  popular  damor ;  no  eager  reaches  for  popular  favor.  Who 
does  not  listen  with  conscious  pride  to  the  truth,  that  the  disciple,  the 
friend,  the  biographer  of  Washington  still  lives,  the  uncomi»omising 
advocate  of  his  principles? 

I  am  but  too  sensible  that,  to  some  minds,  the  time  may  not  seem 
yet  to  have  arrived  when  language  like  this,  however  true«  should  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  May  the  period  be  yet  far  distant  when  praise 
shall  speak  out  with  that  fulness  of  utterance  which  belongs  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  grave. 

But  I  know  not  that,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  the  privilege  will 
be  allowed  me  hereafter  to  declare,  in  any  suitable  form,  my  deep 
sense. of  the  obligations  which  the  Jurisprudence  of  my  country  owes 
to  your  labors,  of  which  I  have  been  for  twenty-one  years  a  witnera, 
and  in  some  humble  measure  a  companion.  And  if  any  apology  should 
be  required  for  my  present  freedom,  may  I  not  say  that,  at  your  age, 
all  reserve  may  well  be  spared,  since  all  your  labors  must  soon  belong 
exclusively  to  history? 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  a  desire  (will  it  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous?) to  record  upon  these  pages  the  memory  of  a  friendship  which 
has  for  so  many  years  been  to  me  a  source  of  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  which,  I  indulge  the  hope,  may  continue  to  accompany  and 
cheer  me  to  the  close  of  life. 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect. 

Affectionately  your  servant, 

JOSEPH  STORY. 
Cambbibos,  January,  18831 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  authorities  are  brought  down  to 
January,  1891;  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  federal 
Supreme  Court  a  considerable  number  of  decisions  from 
the  inferior  federal  courts,  and  from  the  State  courts 
has  been  added. 

The  editorial  notes  have  been  separated  entirely  from 
the  notes  of  the  author ;  the  latter  run  across  the  page, 
after  numerals,  the  former  are  in  double  columns,  after 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  notes  of  the  last  edition  (by 
Mr.  Justice  Cooley)  have  generally  been  retained,  subject 
to  such  changes  as  time  has  made  necessary;  in  a  few 
instances,  they  have  been  recast ;  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  abridged,  in  some  enlarged.  Whenever  they 
have  been  reprinted  without  change,  and  contain  original 
discussions  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  statement  of 
the  cases  or  of  familiar  facts,  the  initial  C.  has  been 
added  to  them.  The  chapters  added  to  the  work  by  the 
same  distinguished  editor  are  also  retained. 

The  present  editor's  notes  are  mostly  in  the  second 
A'olume. 

A  table  of  the  cases  cited  has  been  added,  for  the  first 
time. 

M.  M.  B. 


FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE 
TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  the  press  a  fourth  edition  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  original  text  without 
alteration  or  interpolation,  and  to  put  into  notes  all  dis- 
cussions by  the  editor,  as  well  as  all  references  to  subse- 
quent adjudications,  public  papers,  and  events,  tending  to 
illustrate,  support,  or  qualify  the  positions  assumed  in  the 
text.  The  new  amendments,  however,  seemed  to  demand 
treatment  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  additional  chap- 
ters are  given  for  that  purpose.  In  preparing  them,  the 
editor  has  not  been  ambitious  to  enter  upon  original  dis- 
cussions, or  to  advance  peculiar  views;  and  he  has  con- 
tented himself  with  a  brief  commentary  on  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  the  amendments,  aiming,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  keep  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
under  the  inspiration  of  which  they  were  accepted  and 
ratified  in  the  several  States.  .  .  . 

Unitxbsitt  or  Michioxh,  Amv  Abbob,  1878. 


PREFACE. 


I  NOW  offer  to  the  public  another  portion  of  the  labors  devolved  on 
me  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law 
in  Harvard  University.  The  importance  of  the  subject  will  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deep  re- 
flection upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  only  regret  that  it  has  not  fallen  into  abler  handSf 
with  more  leisure  to  preparci  and  more  various  knowledge  to  bring 
to  such  a  task* 

Imperfect,  however,  as  these  Commentaries  may  seem  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  demand  a  perfect  finish  in  all  elementary  worics, 
they  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  uninviting  labor  and  dry 
research,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  general  reader  to 
form  any  adequate  estimate.  Many  of  the  materials  lay  loose  and 
scattered,  and  were  to  be  gathered  up  among  pamphlets  itA  discus- 
sions of  a  temporary  character;  among  obscure  private  and  public 
documents;  and  from  coUections  which  required  an  exhausting  diii-* 
gence  to  master  their  contents,  or  to  select  from  important  masses 
a  few  facts  or  a  solitary  argument.  Indeed,  it  required  no  small 
labor,  even  after  these  sources  were  explored,  to  bring  together  the 
irregular  fragments,  and  to  form  them  into  groups  in  which  they 
might  illustrate  and  support  each  other. 

From  two  great  sources,  however,  I  have  drawn  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  my  most  valuable  materials.  These  are,  The  Federalist,  an 
incomparable  commentary  of  three  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  their 
age,  and  the  extraordinary  Judgments  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
upon  constitutional  law.    The  former  have  discussed  the  structure  and 
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organizatioii  of  tbe  national  government,  in  all  its  departments,  with 
admirable  fulness  and  force*  The  latter  has  expounded  the  applica- 
tion and  limits  of  its  powers  and  functions  with  unrivalled  profound- 
ness and  felicity*  The  Federalist  could  do  little  more  than  state  the 
objects  and  general  bearing  of  these  powers  and  functions.  The 
masterly  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  has  foUowed  them  out  to 
their  ultimate  results  and  boundaries  with  a  precision  and  clearness 
approaching,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  mathematical  demonstration. 
The  Federalist,  being  written  to  meet  the  most  prevalent  popular 
objections  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  not 
a|i«mpted  to  pursue  any  very  exact  order  in  its  reasonings,  but 
has  taken  up  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  was  best  adapted  at  the 
time  to  overcome  prejudices  and  win  favor.  Topics,  therefore,  having 
a  natural  connection  are  sometimes  separated ;  and  illustrations,  ap- 
propriate to  several  important  points,  are  sometimes  presented  in  an 
incidental  discussion.  I  have  transferred  into  my  own  pages  all  which 
seemed  to  be  of  permanent  importance  in  that  great  work,  and  have 
thereby  endeavored  to  make  its  merits  more  generally  knovm. 

Tlie  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in  these  pages  any  novel  views 
fmd  novel  constructions  of  the  Constitution.  I  have  not  the  ambition 
to  b^  the  author  of  any  new  plan  of  lnterpi*eting  the  theory  of  tlie 
Constitution,  or  of  enlarging  or  narrowing  its  powers  by  ingenious 
pubtiltie9  apd  learned  doubts.  My  object  will  be  sufficiently  attained, 
\f  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  bringing  before  the  reader  the  true  view 
pf  its  powers,  maintained  by  its  founders  and  friends,  and  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  the  actual  practice  of  the  government.  The  expo- 
sitions to  be  found  in  the  work  are  less  to  be  regarded  as  my  own 
ppinions  than  as  those  of  the  great  minds  which  framed  die  Consti- 
tution, or  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  called  upon  to  adminster 
ft*  Upon  subjects  of  government,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  tliat 
metaphysical  refinements  are  out  of  place.  A  constitution  of  govern- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  common-sense  of  the  people,  and  never  was 
designed  for  trials  of  logical  skill  or  visionary  speculation. 

The  reader  will  sometimes  find  the  same  train  of  reasoning  brought 
before  him  In  diflferent  parts  of  these  Con^mentaries.  It  was  indis- 
pensable to  do  so,  unless  the  discussion  was  left  imperfect,  or  the 
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reader  was  referred  back  to  other  pages,  to  gather  ap  and  combine 
disjointed  portions  of  reasoning.  In  cases  which  have  undergone 
judicial  investigation,  or  wliich  concern  the  judicial  department,  1 
have  felt  myself  restiicted  to  more  narrow  discussions  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  work ;  and  liave  sometimes  contented  myself  witli  a  inere  trans- 
cript from  the  judgments  of  the  court.  It  may  readily  be  understood 
that  this  course  has  been  adopted  from  a  solicitude  not  to  go  incident- 
ally beyond  the  line  pointed  out  by  the  authorities. 

In  dismissing  the  work,  I  cannot  but  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the 
public  for  its  omissions  and  deficiencies.  With  more  copious  mate- 
rials, it  might  have  been  made  more  exact,  as  well  as  more  satis* 
factory.  With  more  leisure  and  more  learning,  it  might  have  been 
wrought  up  more  in  the  spirit  of  political  philosophy.  Such  as  it  is, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  as  a  means  of  stimulating  abler  minds 
to  a  more  thorough  review  of  the  whole  subject,  and  of  impressing 
upon  Americans  a  reverential  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  as  in 
the  highest  sAnse  the  palladium  of  American  liberty* 

Jahuart,  1S88. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEBIGA. 


Wr,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity^  do  ordain  and 
estaUish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

SscnoK  1. 

i .  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con-  - 
grcss  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Section  2. 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

8.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  siiall  be  appo;*ttoned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all 
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other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  tenn  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative ;  and,  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  io  choosy  three,  Massachusetts 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five. 
New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five, 
and  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  ofilcers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3. 

1.  The  Senate  pf  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six 
years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  )Jie  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ; 
and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the 
recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments,  until  the  nexi  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
ifrhich  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  ofllcers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  temporey  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
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When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  Justice 
shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States;  but  the 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment, 
trial.  Judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Skchon  4. 

1 .  I'hc  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators 
and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature 
tliercof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

SBcnoN  5. 

1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  each 
house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

8.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their 
Juilgment,  require  secrecy ;  and  tlie  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6. 

1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their 
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attendance  at  the  seBsion  of  their  respective  hoases,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
house  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  autliority  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7. 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 
not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  lai*go  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it..  If,  after  such  reconsideration, 
two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted),  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

8.  Every  onler,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment),  shall  l>e  presented  to  the  PrcHident  of  the 
United  States;  and,  before  the  same  shall  tal<e  ciTect,  sliull  be  ap- 
proved by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two  thinls  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to 
the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power,  — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
I     debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
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United  States ;  bat  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States: 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes: 

4.  To  esta1>lish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United  States : 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States: 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing, 
for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries*. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court : 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations: 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water : 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years : 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy : 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces : 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  mvasions : 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  tlie  States  re8i)ectively  the 
appointment  of  the  odicers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress : 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square),  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arse^ 
nals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings:  —  And 

/  18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  |)owcrs 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 
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Section  9. 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  snch  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  thinlc  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  bOx  imposed  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.  ^ 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Jiabeaa  carpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

8.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census^  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 
No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reve- 
nue, to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
fix>m  time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And 
no  person  holding  any  ofHce  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  olHce, 
or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  piince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  10. 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ; 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  i 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exi>ort8,^hall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 
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ARTICLE  n. 

SBcnoM  1. 

1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  daring  the  term  of  four 
years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows :  — 

2.  Each  State  shall  api)oint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  intiy  direct,  a  number  of  electors  c<|ual  to  tlio  wliole  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
the  Congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  pei*son  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector. 

3.  The  electora  shall  meet  in  their  respective  Stated,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all 
the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which 
hst  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  Senate.  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  th6 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  sliall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than 
one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of 
them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the 
five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  rcprcRcntation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  (][uorum 
for  this  puri>ose  shall  consist  of  a  memlier  or  members  from  two  thu*d8 
of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  sliall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  sliall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Ptesidcut ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
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to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years, 
and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  ease  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  ofllee,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  sliall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
compensation,  which  stiall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  tlie  United  States 
or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation : 

9.  *^  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Section  2. 

1.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  tlie  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for . 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  scnutora  present 
concur ;  and  ho  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  niiuiHtera 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  oniccrs  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  ai*e  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions, 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 
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Section  8. 

1.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ; 
he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take 
care  tliat  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the 
olDcers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4. 

1.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction 
of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE  in. 

Section  1. 

1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2. 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  whicli  sliall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  alf* 
cases  alTecting  ainbttSHadora,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claim- 
ing lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
citbscns  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  • 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.     In  all  the  other  cases  before 
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mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations, 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

8.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeadmieut,  shall  bo 
by  Jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
have  directed. 

Section  3. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  tliem,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  coiTuption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Section  1. 

1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2. 

1.  The  citi^ejui  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  " 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shallflee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  anotlier  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  tlio  State  having  Jurisdiction 
of  tlio  crime. 

3.  Nq  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due. 

Section  3. 

1.  New  States  nay  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
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any  other  State ;'  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States^  or  of  any 
particular  State. 

Skction  4. 

1.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) ,  against  domestic  violence* 

ARTICLE  V. 

1.  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States 
or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress :  provided,  that 
no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  tlie  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  nintii  section  of  the  firat  article ;  and  that  no  State,  with- 
out its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
witlistanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judi- 
cial oflOcers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall 
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be  boundt  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

1.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  tliis  Constitution  between  the  States  so 
ratifying  the  same. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble, and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grieyances. 

ARTICLE  II. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  aflOrmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  n  capital  or  otherwise  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
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wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no 
fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall 
name  in  the  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President ;  and  they  shall  make 
d^tinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each. 
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which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  Senate ;  the  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for,  as  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose 
the  Vice-President:  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

8.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

ARTICLE  XrV. 

1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shitll  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
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or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  "^  ilhin 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress, 
the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the 
legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rcl>cllion  or  otlicr 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  oi 
elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  oflicc,  civil  or 
military,  under  tlie  United  States  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  pre- 
viously taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  ex- 
ecutive or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house,  remove 
such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  authorized 
by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties 
for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned. 

But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  or  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

6.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

1.  The  ri^t  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account 
of  r§jje,  cofSfTor  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 
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PRELIMINARY  CnAPTBR. 

PLAN  OP  THB  WOBKs 

Thb  principal  object  of  theB6  Gommentaried  is  to  present  a 
full  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  Oonstitution  of  Gk>yernment 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  order  to  do  this  with 
clearness  and  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  was 
the  political  position  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union^ 
in  relation  to  each  other  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  This  will 
naturally  conduct  us  back  to  the  American  Revolution,  and  to 
the  formation  of  the  Confederation  consequent  thereon.  But  if 
we  stop  here,  we  shall  still  be  surrounded  with  many  difficulties 
in  regard  to  our  domestic  institutions  and  policy,  which  have 
grown  out  of  transactions  of  a  much  earlier  date,  connected  on 
one  side  with  the  common  dependence  of  all  the  colonies  upon 
the  British  Empire,  and  on  the  other  with  the  particular  char- 
ters of  government  and  internal  legislation  which  belonged  to 
each  colony  as  a  distinct  sovereignty,  and  which  have  impressed 
upon  each  peculiar  habits,  opinions,  attachments,  and  even  pre- 
judices. Traces  of  these  peculiarities  are  everywhere  discernible 
in  the  actual  jurisprudence  of  each  State;  and  are  silently  or 
openly  referred  to  in  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  short,  without  a  careful  review  of 
the  origin  and  constitutional  and  juridical  history  of  all  the  col- 
onies, of  the  principles  common  to  all,  and  of  the  diversities 
which  were  no  less  remarkable  in  all,  it  would  be  impossible 
fully  to  understand  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Constitution ; 
the  reasons  on  which  several  of  its  most  important  provisions 
are  founded ;  and  the  necessity  of  those  concessions  and  com- 
promises which  a  desire  to  form  a  solid  and  perpetual  Union  has 
incorporated  into  its  leading  features. 
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The  plan  of  the  work  will,  therefore,  naturally  comprehend 
three  great  divisions.  The  first  will  embrace  a  sketch  of  the 
charters,  constitutional  history,  and  ante-revolutionary  jurispru- 
dence of  the  colonies.  The  second  will  embrace  a  sketch  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  States  during  the  Revolution,  and 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  Confederation.  The 
third  will  embrace  the  history  of  the  rise  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution;  and  a  full  exposition  of  all  its  provisions,  with 
the  reasons  on  which  they  were  respectively  founded,  the  objec- 
tions by  which  they  were  respectively  assailed,  and  such  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  contemporaneous  documents,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  government,  as  may  best  enable  the  reader  to 
estimate  for  himself  the  true  value  of  each.  In  this  way,  as  it 
is  hopeo,  his  judgment  as  well  as  his  affections  will  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  truest  security  of  the 
Union,  and  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  private 
rights,  the  public  liberties,  and  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the 
people  composing  the  American  Republic. 


BOOK  I. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    COLONIES. 


CHAPTER  L 

OBIOIN  OF  THB  TITLB  TO  TERRITORT  OP  THB  COLONIES. 

§  1.  Thb  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America  by  Columbus 
in  the  fifteenth  century  awakened  the  attention  of  all  the  mari- 
time states  of  Europe.  Stimulated  by  the  love  of  glory,  and  still 
more  by  the  hope  of  gain  and  dominion,  many  of  them  early 
embarked  in  adventurous  enterprises,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
found  colonies,  or  to  search  for  the  precious  metals,  or  to  ex- 
change the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Old  World  for 
whatever  was  most  valuable  and  attractive  in  the  New.^  Eng- 
land was  not  behind  her  continental  neighbors  in  seeking  her 
own  aggrandizement,  and  nourishing  her  then  infant  com- 
merce.* The  ambition  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was  roused  by  the 
communications  of  Columbus,  and  in  1495  he  granted  a  com- 
mission to  John  Cabot,  an  enterprising  Venetian,  then  settled 
in  England,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  to  subdue 
and  take  possession  of  any  lands  unoccupied  by  any  Christian 
Power,  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Crown.* 
In  the  succeeding  year  Cabot  sailed  on  his  voyage,  and  having 
first  discovered  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  St  John's,  he 
afterwards  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  66th 
to  the  38th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  claimed  for  his  sover- 
eign the  vast  region  which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  most  northern  regions.^ 

1  Marehairs  Amer.  Coloniee,  13,  18;  1  Haz.  CoUeo.  61,  72, 82, 108, 106;  Robertson's 
Hist  of  America,  B.  9. 

■  Robertson's  America,  B.  9. 

•  1  Haz.  Coll.  9 ;  Robertson's  Hist  of  America,  B.  9. 

*  Marshall,  Am.  C!olon.  12, 18 }  Robertson's  America,  B.  9. 
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§  2.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  British  title  to  the  territory 
composing  these  United  States.  That  title  was  founded  on  the 
right  of  discovery,  a  right  which  was  held  among  the  European 
nations  a  just  and  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  rest  their 
respective  claims  to  the  American  continent  Whatever  contro- 
versies existed  among  them  (and  they  were  numerous)  respecting 
the  extent  of  their  own  acquisitions  abroad,  they  appealed  to 
this  as  the  ultimate  fact,  by  which  their  various  and  conflicting 
claims  were  to  be  adjusted.  It  may  not  be  easy  upon  general 
reasoning  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  priority  of  discovery  con- 
fers any  exclusive  right  to  territory.  It  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  European  nations  as  a  convenient  and  flexible  rule  by 
which  to  regulate  their  respective  claims.  For  it  was  obvious, 
that  in  the  mutual  contests  for  dominion  in  newly  discovered 
lands,  there  would  soon  arise  violent  and  sanguinary  struggles  for 
exclusive  possession,  unless  some  common  principle  should  be 
recognized  by  all  maritime  nations  for  the  benefit  of  all.  None 
more  readily  suggested  itself  than  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion; and  as  it  was  a  principle  of  peace  and  repose,  of  perfect 
equality  of  benefit  in  proportion  to  the  actual  or  supposed  ex- 
penditures and  hazards  attendant  upon  such  enterprises,  it  re- 
ceived a  universal  acquiescence,  if  not  a  ready  approbation.  It 
became  the  basis  of  European  polity,  and  regulated  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  settlement  in  all  the  cisatlantic 
Plantations.^  In  respect  to  desert  and  uninhabited  lands,  there 
does  not  seem  any  important  objection  which  can  be  urged  against 
it  But  in  respect  to  countries  then  inhabited  by  the  natives,  it 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  how,  in  point  of  justice  or  humanity,  or 
general  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  it  can  be  successfully 
vindicated.  As  a  conventional  rule  it  might  properly  govern  all 
the  nations  which  recognized  its  obligation;  but  it  could  have 
no  authority  over  the  aborigines  of  America,  whether  gathered 
into  civilized  communities  or  scattered  in  hunting  trilxjs  over 
the  wilderness.  Their  right,  whatever  it  was,  of  occupation  or 
use,  stood  upon  original  principles  deducible  from  the  law  of 
nature,  and  could  not  be  justly  narrowed  or  extinguished  with- 
out their  own  free  consent 

§  8.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  tribes,  inhabiting  this 
continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  maintained  a  claim  to  the 
»  JohDflon  p.  M'Intosb,  8  Wheat  R.  648, 672^  678 ;  1  Doug.  Somin.  110. 
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exclusive  possession  and  occupancy  of  the  territory  within  their 
respective  limits  as  sovereigns  and  absolute  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  They  acknowledged  no  obedience  or  allegiance  or  subor- 
dination to  any  foreign  sovereign  whatsoever;  and  as  far  as  they 
have  possessed  the  means,  they  have  ever  since  asserted  this 
plenary  right  of  dominion,  and  yielded  it  up  only  when  lost  by 
the  superior  force  of  conquest,  or  transferred  by  a  voluntary 
cession. 

§  4.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  actual  merits  of  the  titles  claimed  by  the  respec- 
tive parties  upon  principles  of  natural  law.  That  would  involve 
the  consideration  of  many  nice  and  delicate  topics,  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  the  extent  to  which 
civilized  man  may  demand  it  from  the  savage  for  uses  or  culti- 
vation different  from,  and  perhaps  more  beneficial  to,  society 
than  the  uses  to  which  the  latter  may  choose  to  appropriate  it 
Such  topics  belong  more  properly  to  a  treatise  on  natural  law 
than  to  lectures  professing  to  fa*eat  upon  the  law  of  a  single 
nation. 

§  5.  The  European  nations  found  little  diflBculty  in  reconcil- 
ing themselves  to  the  adoption  of  any  principle  which  gave 
ample  scope  to  their  ambition,  and  employed  little  reasoning  to 
support  it.  They  were  content  to  take  counsel  of  their  interests, 
their  prejudices,  and  their  passions,  and  felt  no  necessity  of  vin- 
dicating their  conduct  before  cabinets,  which  were  already  eager 
to  recognize  its  justice  and  its  policy.  The  Indians  were  a  sav- 
age race,  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  heathenism.  If 
they  might  not  be  extirpated  for  their  want  of  religion  and  just 
morals,  they  might  be  reclaimed  from  their  errors.  Thoy  were 
bound  to  yield  to  the  superior  genius  of  Europe,  and  in  exchang- 
ing their  wild  and  debasing  habits  for  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity they  were  deemed  to  gain  more  than  an  equivalent  for  every 
sacrifice  and  suffering.^  The  Papal  authority,  too,  was  brought 
in  aid  of  these  great  designs ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing heathenism,  and  propagating  the  Catholic  religion,'  Alexan- 

1  8  Whmt  B.  648,  678  ;  1  Haz.  C!oll.  60, 61,  72,  82,  103,  106 ;  Yattel,  6.  1,  oh.  18, 
n  207,  208,  209,  and  note. 

*  *'  Ut  fides  Catholica,  et  Christiatia  Religio  nostris  prsBsertim  temporibns  exaltetur, 
ftc,  ac  barbara  nationM  deprimantor,  et  ad  fidem  ipsam  reducantur,*'  is  the  language 
of  the  BnlL    1  Has.  Coll.  8. 
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der  the  Sixth,  by  a  Bull  issued  in  1498,  granted  to  the  Crown  of 
Castile  the  whole  of  the  immense  territory  then  discovered,  or 
to  be  discovered,  between  the  poles,  so  far  as  it  was  not  then 
possessed  by  any  Christian  prince.^ 

§  6.  The  principle,  then,  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  gov- 
ernment, by  whose  subjects  or  by  whose  authority  it  was  made, 
against  all  other  European  governments,  being  once  established, 
it  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  every  government 
within  the  limits  of  its  discoveries  excluded  all  other  persons 
from  any  right  to  acquire  the  soil  by  any  grant  whatsoever  from 
the  natives.  No  nation  would  suffer  either  its  own  subjects  or 
those  of  any  other  nation  to  set  up  or  vindicate  any  such  title.  ^ 
It  was  deemed  a  right  exclusively  belonging  to  the  government 
in  its  sovereign  capacity  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  and  to 
perfect  its  own  dominion  over  the  soil,  and  dispose  of  it  accord- 
ing to  itB  own  good  pleasure. 

§  7.  It  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  principle  of 
discovery  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  natives  themselves.  In 
the  view  of  the  Europeans  it  created  a  peculiar  relation  between 
themselves  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  latter  were 
admitted  to  possess  a  present  right  of  occupancy  or  use  in  the 
soil,  which  was  subordinate  to  the  ultimate  dominion  of  the  dis- 
coverer. They  were  admitted  to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of 
the  soil,  with  a  legal  as  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  possession 
of  it,  and  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  discretion.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  it.  Tliey  might  sell  or  transfer  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  dis 
covered  it;  but  they  were  denied  the  authority  to  dispose  of  it 
to  any  other  persons;  and  until  such  a  sale  or  transfer,  they 
were  generally  permitted  to  occupy  it  as  sovereigns  de  facto. 
But  notwithstanding  this  occupancy,  the  European  discoverers 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  grant  the  soil,  while  yet  in 
possession  of  the  natives,  subject  however  to  their  right  of  oc- 
cupancy; and  the  title  so  granted  was  universally  admitted  to 
convey  a  sufficient  title  in  the  soil  to  the  grantees  in  perfect 
dominion,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed  in  treatises  of  public 
law,  it  whs  a  transfer  of  plenum  et  tUile  dominium. 

§  8.    This  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  cele- 

1  Haz.  Collect  8 ;  Maralmll,  Hist  Col.  13.  14. 

<  Cludmen,  AniiaU,  67tf,  677 ;  1  Doug.  Suuuu.  213. 
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braied  case  of  Johnson  v.  M'Intosh ;  and  one  cannot  do  better 
than  transcribe  from  the  pages  of  that  report  a  summary  of  the 
historical  confirmations  adduced  in  support  of  these  principles, 
which  is  more  clear  and  exact  than  has  ever  been  before  in 
print 

§  9.  "The  history  of  America,"  says  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,*  (a)  "from  its 
discovery  to  the  present  day,  proves,  we  think,  the  universal 
recognition  of  these  principles. 

"  Spain  did  not  rest  her  title  solely  on  the  grant  of  the  Pope. 
Her  discussions  respecting  boundary,  with  France,  with  Great 
Britain,  and  with  the  United  States,  all  show  that  she  placed  it 
on  the  rights  given  by  discovery.  Portugal  sustained  her  claim 
to  the  Brazils  by  the  same  title. 

§  10.  "France,  also,  founded  her  title  to. the  vast  territories 
she  claimed  in  America  on  discovery.  However  conciliatory 
her  conduct  to  the  natives  may  have  been,  she  still  asserted  her 
right  of  dominion  over  a  great  extent  of  country  not  actually 
settled  by  Frenchmen,  and  her  exclusive  right  to  acquire  and 
disi)ose  of  the  soil,  which  remained  in  the  occupation  of  Indians. 
Her  monarch  claimed  all  Canada  and  Acadie,  as  colonics  of 
France,  at  a  time  when  the  French  population  was  very  incon- 
siderable, and  the  Indians  occupied  almost  the  whole  country. 
He  also  claimed  Louisiana,  comprehending  the  immense  territo- 
ries watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers  which  empty  into 
it,  by  the  title  of  discovery.  The  letters-patent  granted  to  the 
Sieur  Dements,  in  1608,  constitute  him  Lieutenant-Oeneral,  and 
the  representative  of  the  king  in  Acadie,  which  is  described  as 
stretching  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
with  authority  to  extend  the  power  of  the  French  over  that  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants,  to  give  laws  to  the  people,  to  treat  with 
the  natives,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  to  par- 
cel out  and  give  title  to  lands,  according  to  his  own  judgment 

1  8  Wheat  648.  See  also  Woroestor  v.  Georgia,  6  Peten's  R.  616  ;  4  JeflTenon's  Cor- 
resp.  478  ;  Mnckintosh's  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy  (Phila.  1832),  60  ;  Johnson  v, 
M'lutosh,  8  Wheat  U.  674-688. 

(a)  See  Wheat  Int  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  Doe,  4  S.  ft  M.  40 ;  Jones  v,  Evans,  6 

I  6 ;  Jackson  v.  Wood,   7  Johns.   290 ;  Yerg.  823 ;  Rowland  v.  I^adiga,  9  Port 

Clark  V.  Williams,  19  Pick.  499 ;  Godfrey  488  ;  Sparkman  v.  Porter,  1  Paine,  467. 
V.  Beardsley,  2  Mcljean,  412 ;  Coleman  v. 
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§  11.  ^^  The  states  of  Holland  also  made  acquisitions  in  Amer- 
ica, and  sustained  their  right  on  the  common  principle  adopted 
by  all  Europe.  They  allege,  as  we  are  told  by  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  New  York,  that  Henry  Hudson,  who  sailed,  as  they 
say,  undei'  the  orders  of  their  East  India  Company,  discovered 
Ihe  country  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Hudson,  up  which  ho 
sailed  to  the  48d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  this  country  they 
claimed  under  the  title  acquired  by  this  voyage.  Their  first  ob- 
ject was  commercial,  as  appears  by  a  grant  made  to  a  company  of 
merchants  m  1614 ;  but  in  1621,  the  States-General  made,  as  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  grant  of  the  country  to  the  West  India 
Company,  by  the  name  of  New  Netherlands.  The  claim  of  the 
Dutch  was  always  contested  by  the  English;  not  because  they 
questioned  the  title  given  by  discovery  but  because  they  insisted 
on  being  themselves  the  rightful  claimants  under  that  title. 
Their  pretensions  were  finally  decided  by  the  sword. 

§  12.  "  No  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe  gave  its  full  assent  to 
this  principle  more  unequivocally  than  England.  The  docu- 
ments upon  this  subject  are  ample  and  complete.  So  early  as 
the  year  1496,  her  monarch  granted  a  commission  to  the  Cabots, 
to  discover  countries  then  unknown  to  Christian  peophj  and  to 
take  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England. 
Two  years  afterwards,  Cabot  proceeded  on  this  voyage,  and  dis- 
covered the  continent  of  North  America,  along  which  he  sailed 
as  far  south  as  Virginia.  To  this  discovery  the  English  trace 
their  title.  In  this  first  effort  made  by  the  English  government 
to  acquire  territory  on  this  continent,  we  perceive  a  complete 
recognition  of  the  principle  which  has  been  mentioned.  The 
right  of  discovery  given  by  this  commission  is  confined  to 
coimtries  'then  unknoMrn  to  Christian  people;*  and  of  these 
countries  Cabot  was  empowered  to  take  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  England.  Thus  asserting  a  right  to  take  pos- 
session, notwithstanding  the  occupancy  of  the  natives,  who 
were  heathens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  the  prior 
title  of  any  Christian  people,  who  may  have  made  a  previous 
discovery. 

§  18.  "The  same  principle  continued  to  be  recognized.  The 
charter  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1578,  authorizes 
him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  such  remote,  heathen, 
and  barbarous  lands,  as  were  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Chris- 
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tian  prince  or  people.  This  charter  was  afterwards  renewed  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 

§  14.  "  By  the  charter  of  1606,  under  which  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  on  this  continent  was  made,  James  the 
First  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  others  those  territories 
in  America  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between  the  84th  and  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  which  either  belonged  to  that  mon- 
arch, or  were  not  then  possessed  by  any  other  Christian  prince 
or  |)coplc.  'The  grantees  were  divided  into  two  companies  at 
their  own  rociuest  llie  first,  or  southern  colony  was  directed 
to  settle  between  the  84th  and  41st  degrees  of  north  latitude; 
and  the  second,  or  northern  colony,  between  the  88th  and  45th 
degrees. 

§  15.  ^^  In  1609,  after  some  expensive  and  not  very  successful 
attempts  at  settlement  had  been  made,  a  new  and  more  enlarged 
charter  was  given  by  the  crown  to  the  first  colony,  in  which  the 
king  granted  to  the  *  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
the  city  of  London  for  the  first  colony  in  Virginia,*  in  absolute 
property,  the  lands  extending  along  the  sea-coast  four  hundred 
miles,  and  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea.  This  char- 
ter, which  is  a  part  of  the  special  verdict  in  this  cause,  was 
annulled  so  far  as  respected  the  rights  of  the  company,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a  writ  of  quo  war-' 
ranto;  but  the  whole  effect  allowed  to  this  judgment  was,  to 
revest  in  the  crown  the  powers  of  govermnent,  and  the  title  to 
the  lands  within  its  limits. 

§  16.  ^  At  the  association  of  those  who  held  under  the  grant  to 
the  second  or  northern  colony,  a  new  and  more  enlarged  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  others,  in  1620,  who  were 
(Iciiominatcd  Uie  Plymouth  Company,  conveying  to  them  in  abso- 
lute property  all  the  lands  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Under  this  patent,  New  England  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  settled.  The  company  conveyed  to  Henry  Rose- 
well  and  others,  in  1627,  that  territory  which  is  now  Massachu- 
setts; and  in  1628,  a  charter  of  incorporation,  comprehending 
the  powers  of  government,  was  granted  to  the  purchasers.  A 
great  part  of  New  England  was  granted  by  this  company,  which, 
at  length,  divided  their  remaining  lands  among  themselves; 
and,  in  1685,  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown.  A  patent 
was  granted  to  Goi^es  for  Maine,  which  was  allotted  to  him  in 
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the  division  of  property.     All  the  grants  made  by  the  Plymouth 
Company,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  have  been  respected. 

§  17.  "  In  pursuance  of  the  same  principle,  tiie  king,  in  1664, 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  the  country  of  New  England  as  far 
south  as  the  Delaware  Bay.  His  royal  highness  transferred  New 
Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Cartei*ct. 

§  18.  "  In  1663,  the  crown  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and 
others  the  country  lying  between  the  86th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude and  the  river  St  Mathes ;  and  in  1666,  the  proprietors  ob- 
tained from  the  crown  a  new  charter,  granting  to  them  that  prov- 
ince in  the  king's  dominions  in  North  America,  which  lies  from 
86  degrees  80  minutes  north  latitude  to  the  29th  degree,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea. 

§  19.  "  Thus  has  our  whole  country  been  granted  by  the  crown 
while  in  the  occupation  of  the  Indians.  These  grants  purport  to 
convey  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  right  of  dominion,  to  the  grantees. 
In  those  governments  which  were  denominated  royal,  where  the 
right  to  the  soil  was  not  vested  in  individuals,  but  remained 
in  the  crown,  or  was  vested  in  the  colonial  government,  the  king 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  granting  lands,  and  of  dis- 
membering the  government  at  his  will.  The  grants  made  out  of 
the  two  original  colonies,  after  the  resumption  of  their  charters 
by  the  crown,  are  examples  of  this.  The  governments  of  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
a  part  of  Carolina  were  thus  created.  In  all  of  them  the  soil,  at 
the  time  the  grants  were  made,  was  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
Yet  almost  every  title  within  those  governments  is  dependent  on 
these  grants.  In  some  instances,  the  soil  was  conveyed  by  the 
crown  unaccompanied  by  the  powers  of  government,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia.  It  has  never  been  ob- 
jected to  this,  or  to  any  other  similar  grant,  that  the  title  as  well 
as  possession  was  in  the  Indians  when  it  was  made,  and  that  it 
passed  nothing  on  that  account. 

§  20.  "These  various  patents  cannot  be  considered  as  nulli- 
ties ;  nor  can  they  l>e  limited  to  a  mere  grant  of  the  powers  lof 
government  A  charter  intended  to  convey  political  power  only 
would  never  contain  words  expressly  granting  the  land,  the 
soil,  and  the  waters.  Some  of  them  purport  to  convey  the  soil 
alone ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  government  as 
well  as  the  soil  are  conveyed  to  individuals,  the  crown  has  always 
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acknowledged  itself  to  be  bound  by  the  grant  Though  the  power 
to  dismember  regal  governments  was  asserted  and  exercised, 
the  power  to.dismember  proprietary  governments  was  not  claimed. 
And,  in  some  instances,  even  after  the  powers  of  government  were 
revested  in  the  crown,  the  title  of  the  proprietors  to  the  soil  was 
respected. 

§  21.  ^  Charles  the  Second  was  extremely  anxious  to  acquire 
the  property  of  Maine,  but  the  grantees  sold  it  to  Massachusetts, 
and  he  did  not  venture  to  contest  the  right  of  the  colony  to  the 
soil  The  Carolinas  were  originally  proprietary  governments. 
In  1721,  a  revolution  was  effected  by  the  people,  who  shook  off 
their  ol>cdienco  to  the  proprietors,  and  declared  their  dependence 
immediately  on  the  crown.  The  king,  however,  purchased  the 
title  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  selL  One  of  them,  Lord 
Carteret,  surrendered  his  interest  in  the  government,  but  retained 
his  title  to  the  soil.  That  title  was  respected  till  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  was  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  war. 

§  22.  "  FuHlier  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  this  principle 
has  been  recognized  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  wars,  ne- 
gotiations, and  treaties  which  the  different  nations  claiming  ter- 
ritory in  America  have  carried  on,  and  held  with  each  other. 
Tlie  contests  between  the  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  re- 
specting the  territory  on  tho  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  fierce  and  bloody;  and  continued  until  tho  establishment 
of  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain  produced  such  amicable  dis- 
positions in  the  two  crowns  as  to  suspend  or  terminate  them. 
Between  France  and  Great  Britain,  whose  discoveries,  as  well  as 
settlements,  were  nearly  contemporaneous,  contests  for  the  coun- 
try actually  covered  by  tho  Indians  began  as  soon  as  their  settle- 
ments approached  each  other,  and  were  continued  until  finally 
settled,  in  the  year  1768,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

§  28.  ''  Each  nation  had  granted  and  partially  settled  the  coun- 
try denominated  by  the  French  Acadie  and  by  the  English  Nova 
Scotia.  By  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  in 
17^8,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  ceded  to  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  *all  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie,  with  its  ancient  bounda- 
ries. '  A  great  part  of  the  ceded  territory  was  in  possession  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  extent  of  the  cession  could  not  be  adjusted 
by  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was  to  be  referred..  The 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  was  made  on  the  principle  of 
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the  status  ante  hellumy  did  not  remove  this  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Commissioners  for  its  adjustment  were  appointed,  whose 
very  able  and  elaborate,  though  unsuccessful  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  title  of  their  respective  sovereigns  show  how  entirely  each 
relied  on  the  title  given  by  discovery  to  lands  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  Indians. 

§  24.  ^^  After  the  termination  of  this  fruitless  discussion,  the 
subject  was  transferred  to  Europe,  and  taken  up  by  the  cabinets 
of  Versailles  and  London.  This  controversy  embraced  not  only 
the  boundaries  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  part  of 
Canada  which  adjoined  those  colonies,  but  embraced  our  whole 
Western  country  also.  Prance  contended  not  only  tliat  the  St 
Lawrence  was  to  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  Canada,  but  that 
the  Ohio  was  within  that  colony.  She  founded  this  claim  on  dis- 
covery, and  on  having  used  that  river  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  in  a  war  with  some  Southern  Indians.  This  river  was 
comprehended  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia;  but,  though 
the  right  of  England  to  a  reasonable  extent  of  country,  in  virtue 
of  her  discovery  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  tlie  settlements  she  made 
on  it,  was  not  to  be  questioned,  her  claim  of  all  lands  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  because  she  had  discovered  the  country  washed  by 
the  Atlantic,  might,  without  derogating  from  the  principle  recog- 
nized by  all,  be  deemed  extravagant  It  interfered,  too,  with 
the  claims  of  France  founded  on  the  same  principle.  She  there- 
fore sought  to  strengthen  her  original  title  to  the  lands  in  con- 
troversy, by  insisting  that  it  had  been  acknowledged  by  France 
in  the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  The  dispute  re- 
specting the  construction  of  that  article  has  no  tendency  to  impair 
the  principle  that  discovery  gave  a  title  to  lands  still  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  Whichever  title  pre- 
vailed, it  was  still  a  title  to  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians,  whose 
right  of  occupancy  neither  controverted,  and  neitlier  had  then 
extinguisiied. 

§  25.  ^  These  conflicting  claims  produced  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  treaty  of  1763,  France  ceded  and 
guaranteed  to  Great  Britain  all  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie,  and 
Canada,  with  their  dependencies;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
boundaries  between  the  territories  of  the  two  nations  in  America 
should  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of 
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the  Mississippi,  through  the  middle  of  that  river  and  the  lakes 
Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea.  This  treaty  expressly 
cedes,  and  has  always  been  understood  to  cede,  the  whole  coun- 
try on  the  English  side  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  na- 
tions, although  a  great  and  valuable  part  of  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Indians.  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  surrendered  to  France 
all  her  pretensions  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
has  never  been  supposed  that  she  surrendered  nothing,  although 
she  was  not  in  actual  possession  of  a  foot  of  land.  She  surren- 
dered all  right  to  acquire  the  country ;  and  any  after  attempt  to 
purchase  it  from  the  Indians  would  have  been  considered  and 
treated  as  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of  France. 

§  26.  ''  By  the  20th  article  of  the  same  treaty,  Spain  ceded 
Florida,  witli  its  dependencies,  and  all  the  country  she  claimed 
east  or  southeast  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Great  Britain.  Great 
part  of  this  territory  also  was  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 

§  27.  ^^  By  a  secret  treaty,  which  was  executed  about  the  same 
time,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain;  and  Spain  has  since 
retroccded  the  same  country  to  France.  At  the  time  both 
of  its  cession  and  retrocession,  it  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
Indians. 

§  28.  "  Thus,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  who  have  acquired  ter- 
ritory on  this  continent  have  asserted  in  themselves,  and  have 
recognized  in  others  the  exclusive  right  of  the  discovery  to  appro- 
priate the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians.  Have  the  American 
States  rejected  or  adopted  this  principle? 

§  29.  "  By  the  treaty  which  concluded  the  war  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, Groat  Britain  relinquished  all  claim,  not  only  to  the  gov- 
onimcnt,  but  to  the  *  propriety  and  territorial  riglita  of  the  United 
States,'  whose  boundaries  wore  fixed  in  the  second  article.  By 
this  treaty,  the  powers  of  government,  and  the  right  to  soil, 
which  had  previously  been  in  Great  Britain,  passed  definitely  to 
these  States.  We  had  before  taken  possession  of  them,  by  de- 
claring independence ;  but  neither  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, nor  the  treaty  confirming  it,  could  give  us  more  than  that 
which  we  before  possessed,  or  to  which  Great  Britain  was  before 
entitled.  It  has  never  been  doubted,  that  either  the  United 
States  or  the  several  States  had  a  clear  title  to  all  the  lands 
within  the  boundary  lines  described  in  the  treaty,  subject  only 
to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the  exclusive  power 
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to  extinguish  that  right  was  vested  in  that  government  which 
might  constitutionally  exercise  it. 

§  80.  "  Virginia,  particularly,  within  whose  chartered  limits 
the  land  in  controversy  lay,  passed  an  act,  in  the  year  1779,  de- 
claring her  'exclusive  right  of  pre-emption  from  tlie  Indians  of 
all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  her  own  chartered  territory, 
and  that  no  persons  whatsoever  have,  or  ever  had,  a  right  to  pur- 
chase any  lands  within  the  same  from  any  Indian  nation,  except 
only  persons  duly  authorized  to  make  such  purchase,  formerly 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  colony,  and  lately  for  the  Common- 
wealth.' The  act  then  proceeds  to  annul  all  deeds  made  by 
Indians  to  individuals  for  the  private  use  of  the  purchasers. 

§  81.  '^  Without  ascribing  to  this  act  the  power  of  annulling 
vested  rights,  or  admitting  it  to  countervail  the  testimony  fur- 
nished by  the  marginal  note  opposite  to  the  title  of  the  law  for- 
bidding purchases  from  the  Indians,  in  the  revisals  of  the 
Virginia  statutes,  stating  that  law  to  be  repealed,  it  may  safely 
be  considered  as  an  unequivocal  affirmance,  on  the  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  broad  principle,  which  had  always  been  maintained, 
that  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  resided  in 
the  government 

§  82.  '^  In  pursuance  of  the  same  idea,  Virginia  proceeded,  at 
the  same  session,  to  open  her  land-office  for  the  sale  of  that  coun- 
try which  now  constitutes  Kentucky,  a  country  every  acre  of 
which  was  then  claimed  and  possessed  by  Indians,  who  main- 
tained their  title  with  as  much  persevering  courage  as  was  ever 
manifested  by  any  people. 

§  88.  **The  States  having  within  their  chartered  limits  differ- 
ent portions  of  territory  covered  by  Indians,  ceded  that  territory, 
generally,  to  the  United  States,  on  conditions  expressed  in  their 
deeds  of  cession,  which  demonstrate  tlie  opinion  that  they  ceded 
the  soil  as  well  as  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  granted 
a  productive  fund  to  the  government  of  the  Union.  Tlie  lands 
in  controversy  lay  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia,  and 
were  ceded  with  the  whole  country  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 
This  grant  contained  reservations  and  stipulations,  which  could 
only  be  made  by  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  and  concluded  with  a 
stipulation,  that  'all  the  lands  in  the  ceded  territory,  not  re- 
served, should  be  considered  as  a  common  fund,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  be- 
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come,  members  of  the  confederation,'  &c.,  ^  according  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expendi- 
ture, and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bond  fide  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. '  The  ceded 
territory  was  occupied  by  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  In- 
dians ;  but  the  exclusive  right  of  the  United  States  to  extinguish 
their  title,  and  to  grant  the  soil,  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
doubted. 

§  84.  "  After  these  States  became  independent,  a  controversy 
subsisted  l>ctwccn  them  and  Spain  res[»ecting  boundary.  By  the 
treaty' of  1796,  this  controvcray  was  adjusted,  and  Spain  ceded 
to  the  United  States  tlie  territory  in  question.  Tliis  territory, 
though  claimed  by  both  nations,  was  chiefly  in  the  actual  occu- 
pation of  Indians. 

§  85.  ^^The  magnificent  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  the  pur- 
chase from  France  of  a  country  almost  entirely  occupied  by  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  in  fact  independent  Tet, 
any  attempt  of  others  to  intrude  into  that  country  would  be 
considered  as  an  aggression  which  would  justify  war. 

§  86.  ^  Our  late  acquisitions  from  Spain  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter; and  the  negotiations  which  preceded  those  acquisitions 
recognize  and  elucidate  the  principle  which  has  been  received  as 
the  foundation  of  all  European  title  in  America. 

§  37.  "The  United  States,  then,  have  unequivocally  acceded 
to  that  great  and  broad  rule  by  which  its  civilized  inhabitants 
now  hold  this  country.  They  hold,  and  assert  in  themselves, 
the  title  by  which  it  was  acquired.  They  maintain,  as  all 
others  have  maintained,  that  discovery  gave  an  exclusive  right 
to  extinguish  tlio  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  either  by  purchase 
or  by  conquest;  and  gave  also  a  right  to  such  a  degree  of  sover- 
eignty as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  would  allow  them  to 
exercise. 

§  88.  "The  power  now  possessed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  lands  resided,  while  we  were  colonies, 
in  the  crown  or  its  grantees.  The  validity  of  the  titles  given 
by  either  has  never  been  questioned  in  our  courts.  It  has  been 
exercised  uniformly  over  territory  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 
The  existence  of  this  power  must  negative  the  existence  of  any 
right  which  may  conflict  with  and  control  it  An  absolute  title 
to  lands  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  time,  in  difl'erent  persons,  or 
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in  different  governments.  An  absolute  must  be  an  exclusive 
title,  or  at  least  a  title  which  excludes  all  others  not  compatible 
with  it  All  our  institutions  recognize  the  absolute  title  of  the 
crown,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  rec- 
ognize the  absolute  title  of  the  crown  to  extinguish  that  right. 
This  is  incompatible  with  an  absolute  and  completo  title  in  the 
Indians." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ORIGIN  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  YIItGnnA. 

§  89.  Haying  thus  traced  out  the  origin  of  the  title  to  the 
soil  of  America  assorted  by  the  European  nations,  we  may  now 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  settle- 
ments were  made,  and  of  the  [lolitical  constitutions  by  which  the 
various  colonies  were  organized  and  governed. 

§  40.  For  a  long  time  after  the  discoveries  of  Cabot .  were 
made,  England  from  various  causes  remained  in  a  state  of  indif- 
ference or  inactivity  in  respect  to  the  territory  thus  subjected  to 
her  sway.^  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  any  effectual  plan 
for  planting  any  colony  was  put  into  operation ;  and  indeed  the 
ill  success,  not  to  say  entire  failure,  of  the  first  expedition  was 
well  calculated  to  abate  any  undue  confidence  in  the  value  of  such 
enterprises.  In  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  having  obtained 
letters-patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,'  granting  him  and  his  heirs 
any  lands  discovered  by  him,  attempted  a  settlement  on  the  cold 
and  barren  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  tlie  adjacent  regions,  and 
exhausted  his  fortune  and  lost  his  life  in  the  fruitless  labor.' 
The  brilliant  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  captivated  by  the 
allurements  of  any  scheme  which  gave  play  to  his  romantic 
temper;  and  unmindful  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  his  half- 
brother,  or  gathering  fresh  courage  from  the  consciousness  of 
diflicultics,  eagerly  followed  up  the  original  plan  under  a  new 
patent  from  the  crown.*  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
plantations  in  the  South  ;^  and  such  was  the  splendor  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  soil  and  climate  and  productions  of  that  region 
given  by  the  first  adventurers,  that  Elizabeth  was  proud  to  be- 
stow upon  it  the  name  of  Virginia^  and  thus  to  connect  it  with 
the  reign  of  a  virgin  Queen. ^    But  notwithstanding  the  bright 
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prospects  thus  held  out,  three  successive  attempts  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Raleigh  ended  in  a  ruinous  disaster,  and  seemed  but  a 
presage  of  the  hard  fate  and  darkened  fortunes  of  that  gallant 
but  unfortunate  gentleman.^ 

§  41.  Tlie  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  America  under 
the  auspices  of  England  was  under  a  charter  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  and  his  associates  by  James  the  First,  in  the 
fourth  year  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England^  (in 
1606).  That  charter  granted  to  them  the  territories  in  America, 
then  commonly  called  Virginia,  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between 
the  84th  and  the  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  the  islands 
adjacent  within  100  miles,  which  were  not  belonging  to  or  pos- 
sessed by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.  The  associates  were 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  required  to  settle 
between  the  34th  and  41st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  other 
between  the  88th  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  but  not 
within  100  miles  of  the  prior  colony.  By  degrees  the  name  of 
Virginia  was  confined  to  the  first  or  south  colony.*  The  second 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  from  the  residence 
of  the  original  grantees ;  and  New  England  was  founded  under 
their  auspices.*  Each  colony  had  exclusive  i)ro[)ricty  in  all  the 
territory  within  fifty  nriles  from  the  first  seat  of  their  plantation.^ 

§  42.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  charter  deserve  a  particu- 
lar consideration  from  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  political 
and  civil  condition  of  the  persons  who  should  become  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies.  The  companies  were  authorized  to  engage  as 
colonists  any  of  the  subjects  of  England  who  should  be  disposed 
to  emigrate.  All  persons  being  English  subjects  and  inhabiting 
in  the  colonies,  and  every  one  of  their  children  bom  therein, 
were  declared  to  have  and  possess  all  liberties,  franchises,  and 
immunities,  within  any  other  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  l)ecn  abiding  and  born 
within  the  realm  of  England,  or  any  other  dominions  of  the 
crown.  The  patentees  were  to  hold  the  lands,  Ac,  in  the  col- 
ony, of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  the  manor  of 
East  Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common 
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socage  only,  and  not  in  eapite;  and  were  authorized  to  grant  the 
same  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  in  such  manner  and  form 
and  for  such  estates  as  the  council  of  the  colony  should  direct^ 

§  43.  In  respect  to  political  government,  each  colony  was  to 
be  governed  by  a  local  council,  appointed  and  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  royal  instructions  and 
ordinances  from  time  to  time  promulgated.  These  councils 
were  to  be  under  the  superior  management  and  direction  of  an- 
other council  flitting  in  England.  A  power  was  given  to  expel 
all  intruders,  and  to  lay  a  limited  duty  upon  all  persons  traffick- 
ing with  the  colony;  and  a  prohibition  was  imposed  upon  all 
the  colonists  against  trafficking  with  foreign  countries  under  the 
pretence  of  trade  from  the  mother  country  to  the  colonies.' 

§  44.  The  royal  authority  soon  found  a  gratifying  employment 
in  drawing  up  and  establishing  a  code  of  fundamental  regula- 
tions for  these  colonies,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  reserved  in 
the  charter.  A  superintending  council  was  created  in  England. 
The  legislative  and  executive  powers  were  vested  in  the  president 
and  councils  of  the  colonies;  but  their  ordinances  were  not  to 
touch  life  nor  limb,  and  were  in  substance  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  were  to  continue  in  force  only  until  made 
void  by  the  crown,  or  the  council  in  England.  Persons  commit- 
ting high  offences  were  to  be  sent  to  England  for  punishment; 
and  subordinate  offences  were  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of 
the  president  and  council.  Allegiance  to  the  crown  was  strictly 
insisted  on;  and  the  Church  of  England  established.'  The  royal 
authority  was  in  all  respects  made  paramount;  and  the  value  of 
political  liberty  was  totally  overlooked,  or  deliberately  disregarded. 

§  45.  Tlic  charter  of  the  first  or  Virginia  colony  was  succes- 
sively altered  in  1609  and  1612,*  without  any  important  change 
in  its  substantial  i)rovi8ion8,  as  to  the  civil  or  jKilitical  rights  of 
the  colonists.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  charters  securing 
such  vast  powers  to  the  crown,  and  such  entire  dependence  on 
tlie  part  of  the  emigrants,  should  have  found  any  favor  in  the  eyes 
either  of  the  proprietors  or  of  the  people.  By  placing  the  whole 
legislative  and  executive  powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the 
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crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructions,  every  person  settling  in 
America  seems  to  have  been  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privileges 
of  a  free  man.  But  without  hesitation  or  reluctance,  the  propri- 
etors of  both  colonies  prepared  to  execute  their  respective  plans ; 
and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter,  which  would  now  be  re- 
jected with  disdain  as  a  violent  invasion  of  the  sacred  and  in* 
alienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  first  permanent  settlements  of  the 
English  in  America  were  established.  Prom  this  period  the 
progress  of  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  New  England 
forms  a  regular  and  connected  story.  The  former  in  the  South, 
and  the  latter  in  the  North,  may  be  considered  as  the  original 
and  parent  colonies,  in  imitation  of  which,  and  under  whose  shel- 
ter, all  the  others  have  been  successively  planted  and  reared.^ 

§  46.  The  settlements  in  Virginia  were  earliest  in  point  of 
date,  and  were  fast  advancing  under  a  policy  which  subdivided 
the  property  among  the  settlers,  instead  of  retaining  it  in  com- 
mon, and  thus  gave  vigor  to  private  enterprise.  As  the  colony 
inQreased,  the  spirit  of  its  members  assumed  more  and  more  the 
tone  of  independence ;  and  they  grew  restless  and  impatient  for 
tlie  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  tlicir  native 
country.  To  quiet  this  uneasiness,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  then 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1619,  called  a  gonoml  assembly, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  plantations  in  the 
colony,  and  permitted  them  to  assume  and  exercise  the  high 
functions  of  legislation.'  Thus  was  formed  and  established  the 
first  representative  legislature  that  ever  sat  in  America.  And 
this  example  of  a  domestic  parliament  to  regulate  all  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  the  country  was  never  lost  sight  of,  but  was  ever 
afterwards  cherished  throughout  America,  as  the  dearest  birth- 
right of  freemen.  So  acceptable  was  it  to  the  people,  and  so 
indispensable  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  colony,  that  iho  coun- 
cil in  England  were  compelled,  in  1021,  to  issue  an  ordinance, 
which  gave  it  a  complete  and  permanent  sanction.*  In  iHiit4iiion 
of  the  constitution  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  legislative 
power  was  lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the  place  of 
the  sovereign;  partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  com- 
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panj;  and  partly  in  an  assembly  composed  of  representatives 
freely  chosen  by  the  people.  Each  branch  of  the  legislature 
might  decide  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved 
to  the  governor.  But  no  law  was  to  be  in  force,  though  approved 
by  all  three  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  until  it  was  rati- 
fied by  a  general  court  of  the  company,  and  returned  under  its 
seal  to  the  colony.^  The  ordinance  further  required  the  general 
assembly,  as  also  the  council  of  state,  ^*to  imitate  and  follow 
the  policy  of  the  form  of  government,  laws,  customs,  and  man* 
ner  of  trial  and  other  administration  of  justice  used  in  the  realm 
of  England,  as  near  as  may  be. "  The  conduct  of  the  colonists, 
as  well  as  the  company,  soon  afterwards  gave  offence  to  King 
James;  and  the  disasters,  which  accomplished  an  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  colony  by  the  successful  inroads  of  the  Indi- 
ans, created  much  discontent  and  disappointment  among  the  pro- 
prietors at  home.  The  king  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  satisfy 
the  nation  that  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct  was  necessary.  It 
was  accordingly  ordered ;  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  himself,  was  a  demand  on  tiie  part  of 
the  crown  of  a  surrender  of  the  charters.'  The  demand  was  re- 
sisted by  the  company;  a  qtio  warranto  was  instituted  against 
them,  and  it  terminated,  as  in  that  age  it  might  well  be  sup- 
posed it  would,  in  a  judgment,  pronounced  in  1624  by  judges  hold- 
ing their  offices  during  the  king's  pleasure,  that  the  franchises 
were  forfeited  and  the  corporation  should  be  dissolved.' 

§  47.  It  docs  not  appear  that  these  proceedings,  although  they 
have  met  with  severe  rebuke  in  later  times,  attracted  any  indig- 
nation or  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  on  this  occasion.  The  royal 
prerogative  was  then  viewed  without  jealousy,  if  not  with  favor; 
and  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  ill  defined  and  ill  protected 
under  a  reign  remarkable  for  no  great  or  noble  objects.  Dr. 
Robertson  has  observed  that  the  company,  like  all  unprosperous 
societies,  fell  unpitied;*  and  the  nation  were  content  to  forget 
the  prostration  of  private  rights,  under  the  false  encouragements 
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held  out  of  aid  to  the  colony  from  the  benignant  efforts  and 
future  counsels  of  the  crown. 

§  48.  With  the  fall  of  the  charter  the  colony  came  imder  the 
immediate  government  and  control  of  the  crown  itself;  and  the 
king  issued  a  special  commission  appointing  a  governor  and 
twelve  counsellors,  to  whom  the  entire  direction  of  its  affairs 
was  committed.^  In  this  commission  no  representative  assembly 
was  mentioned ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  James 
the  First,  who,  besides  his  arbitrary  notions  of  government,  im- 
puted the  recent  disasters  to  the  existence  of  such  an  assembly, 
ever  intended  to  revive  it  While  he  was  yet  meditating  upon  a 
plan  or  code  of  government,  his  death  put  an  end  to  his  projects, 
which  were  better  calculated  to  nourish  his  own  pride  and  con- 
ceit, than  to  subserve  the  permanent  interests  of  the  province.' 
Henceforth,  however,  Virginia  continued  to  be  a  royal  province 
until  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.' 

§  49.  Charles  the  First  adopted  the  notions  and  followed  out 
in  its  full  extent  the  colonial  system  of  his  father.^  He  declared 
the  colony  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed  to  the  crown,  and 
immediately  subordinate  to  its  jurisdiction.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  or  his  delegated  agents ;  and  statutes  were  passed 
and  taxes  imposed  without  the  slightest  effort  to  convene  a  colo- 
nial assembly.  It  was  not  until  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
which  such  a  course  of  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  had 
betrayed  the  inhabitants  into  acts  of  open  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  into  a  firm  demand  of  redress  from  the  crown  against 
his  oppressions,  that  the  king  was  brought  to  more  considerate 
measures.  He  did  not  at  once  yield  to  their  discontents;  but 
pressed,  as  he  was,  by  severe  embarrassments  at  home,  he  was 
content  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  conciliate  the  colony 
and  remove  some  of  its  just  complaints.  He  accordingly  soon 
afterwards  appointed  Sir  William  Berkeley  governor,  with  jmw- 
ers  and  instructions  which  breathed  a  far  more  benign  spirit 

1  1  Haz.  CoU.  189. 

>  Manh.  Colon,  ch.  2,  pp.  68,  64 ;  I  Haz.  Coll.  189. 

•  1  Has.  Coll  220,  225. 

*  It  seems  that  a  charter  was  subseqaently  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1676,  but  it  contained  little  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
colony  as  an  immediate  dependency  of  the  crown.    2  Henning,  Stat.  531,  582. 
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He  was  authorized  to  proclaim,  that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony  should  be  governed  according 
to  the  laws  of  England.  He  was  directed  to  issue  writs  for  elect- 
ing representatives  of  the  people,  who  with  the  governor  and 
council  should  form  a  general  assembly  clothed  with  supreme 
legislative  authority;  and  to  establish  courts  of  justice,  whose 
proceedings  should  be  guided  by  the  forms  of  the  parent  country. 
Tlie  rights  of  Englishmen  were  thus  in  a  great  measure  secured 
to  tlie  colonists;  and  under  the  government  of  this  excellent 
magistrate,  with  some  short  intervals  of  interruption,  the  colony 
flourished  with  a  vigorous  growth  for  almost  forty  years.*  The 
revolution  of  1688  found  it,  if  not  in  the  practical  possession  of 
liberty,  at  least  with  forms  of  government  well  calculated  silently 
to  cherish  its  spirit 

§  50.  The  laws  of  Virginia,  during  its  colonial  state,  do  not 
exhibit  as  many  marked  deviations,  in  the  general  structure  of 
its  institutiouB  and  civil  polity,  from  those  of  the  parent  country, 
as  those  in  the  Northern  colonies.  The  common  law  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  general  basis  of  its  jurisprudence;  and  the  legis- 
lature, with  some  appearance  of  boast,  stated,  soon  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  they  had  ^^  endeavored, 
in  all  things,  as  near  as  the  capacity  and  constitution  of  this 
country  would  admit,  to  adhere  to  those  excellent  and  often  re- 
fined laws  of  England,  to  which  we  profess  and  acknowledge  all 
due  obedience  and  reverence."*  The  prevalence  of  the  common 
law  was  also  expressly  provided  for  in  all  the  charters  succes- 
sively granted,  as  well  as  by  the  royal  declaration,  when  the  col- 
ony was  annexed  as  a  dependency  to  the  crown.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  common  law  was  not  in  its  leading 
features  very  acceptable  to  the  colonists;  and  in  its  general 
policy  the  colony  closely  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  mother 
country.  Among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  legislature  we  find  the 
Church  of  England  established  as  the  only  true  church;  (a)  and 

1  Robertson's  Anierica,  B.  9  ;  Marsh.  Amer.  OoL  ch.  2,  pp.  65,  66,  note.  I  have  not 
thoQght  it  necessary  to  advert  partionlarly  to  the  state  of  things  daring  the  disturbed 
period  of  tlie  Commonwealth.     Ilonning,  Virg.  Stat  Introduction,  pp.  18,  14. 

*  2  Henning,  Stat.  43.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  his  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  in  1671.    "Contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  we  never  did,  nor 

(ft)  Jefferson,  Works,  L  88 ;  Life  of  of  IT.  8.,  L  206 ;  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9 
ICadison  by  Rives,  I,  42  ;  Bancroft,  Hist      Crauch,  43. 
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its  doctrines  and  discipline  were  strictly  enforced.  All  non- 
conformists were  at  (irat  compelled  to  leave  tlie  colony,  and  a 
spirit  of  persecution  was  exemplified  not  far  behind  the  rigor  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Puritans.  The  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  were  amply  provided  for  by  glebes  and  tithes,  and  other 
aids.  Non-residence  was  prohibited,  and  a  due  performance  of 
parochial  duties  peremptorily  required.  The  laws,  indeed,  re- 
specting the  church  made  a  very  prominent  figure  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  colonial  legislation.  The  first  law  allow- 
ing toleration  to  Protestant  dissenters  was  in  the  year  1699,  and 
merely  adopts  that  of  the  statute  of  the  1st  William  and  Mary. 
Subject  to  this,  the  Church  of  England  seems  to  have  maintained 
an  exclusive  supremacy  down  to  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Marriages,  except  in  special  cases,  were  required 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  parish  church,  and  according  to  the  ru- 
bric in  the  common-prayer  book.  The  law  of  inheritance  of  the 
parent  country  was  silently  maintained  down  to  the  period  of 
the  American  Revolution;  and  the  distribution  of  intestate  es- 
tates was  closely  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  model.  De- 
vises also  were  regulated  by  tlie  law  of  England ;  ^  and  no  colonial 
statute  appears  to  have  been  made  on  that  subject  until  1748, 
when  one  was  enacted  which  contains  a  few  deviations  from  it, 
probably  arising  from  local  circumstances.^  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  juridical  history  of  the  colony  is  its 
steady  attachment  to  entails.  By  an  act  passed  in  1705,  it  was 
provided  that  estates-tail  should  no  longer  be  docked  by  fines 
or  recoveries,  but  only  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  And  though  this  was  afterwards  modified,  so  as  to 
allow  entails  to  be  destroyed  in  another  manner,  where  the  es- 
tate did  not  exceed  X200  sterling  in  value,*  yet  the  general  pol- 
icy continued  down  to  the  American  Revolution.  In  this  respect, 
the  zeal  of  the  colony  to  secure  entails  and  perpetuate  inherit- 
ances in  the  same  family  outstrip[)ed  that  of  the  parent  country. 
§  61.   At  a  very  early  period  the  acknowledgment  and  registry 

cUre,  to  make  any  [law]  only  thin,  that  no  sale  of  land  it  good  and  legal,  anless  within 
three  months  after  the  conveyance  it  be  recorded." 

1  I  refer  npon  theee  subjecU  to  Henning,  Stot.  122, 128, 144, 149,  155, 180,  240,  268, 
277,  484 ;  2  Hen.  Stat.  48,  50;  8  Hen.  Stat.  150, 17u,  880,  441. 

*  5  Henning,  SUt  456. 

•  8  Henning,  SUt.  820,  516 ;  4  Hen.  SUt  400 ;  5  Hen.  Stot  414  ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App. 
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of  deeds  and  mortgages  of  real  estate  were  provided  for,  and  the 
non-registry  was  deemed  a  badge  of  fraud.  ^  The  trial  by  jury, 
although  a  privilege  resulting  from  their  general  rights,  was 
guarded  by  special  legislation.  There  was  also  an  early  declara- 
tion, that  no  taxes  could  be  levied  by  the  governor  without  the 
consent  of  the  general  assembly;  and  when  raised,  they  were  to 
be  applied  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  legislature.  The 
burgesses  also  during  their  attendance  upon  the  assembly  were 
free  from  ariTst  In  rcsiicct  to  domestic  trade,  a  general  fi-cc- 
dom  was  guaranteed  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  buy  and  sell  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  all  engrossing  was  prohibited.'  The 
cultm-o  of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  object  of  solici- 
tude ;  and  it  was  encouraged  by  a  long  succession  of  acts,  suffi- 
ciently evincing  the  public  feeling,  and  the  vast  importance  of 
it  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.*  We  learn  from  Sir  William 
Berkeley's  answers  to  the  Lords  Commissioners,  in  1671,  that 
the  population  of  the  colony  was  at  that  time  about  40,000;  that 
the  restrictions  of  the  navigation  act,  cutting  off  all  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  were  very  injurious  to  them,  as  they  were 
obedient  to  the  laws.  And  ^Hhis,''  says  he,  ^*is  the  cause  why 
no  small  or  great  vessels  are  built  here ;  for  we  are  most  obedient 
to  all  laws,  whilst  the  New  England  men  break  through,  and 
men  trade  to  any  place  that  their  interest  leads  them."  This 
language  is  Ruiriciently  significant  of  the  restlessness  of  New  Eng- 
land under  tlieso  restraints  upon  its  commerce.  But  his  answer 
to  the  question  respecting  religious  and  other  instuction  in  the 
colony,  would  in  our  times  create  universal  astonishment  ^  I 
thank  God,"  says  he,  "there  are  no  free  nehooU  nor  printing; 
and  I  liojm  wo  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years;  for  learning 
has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  gov- 
ernment God  keep  us  from  both.''^  In  1680  a  remarkable 
change  was  made  in  the  colonial  jurisprudence,  by  taking  all 
judicial  power  from  the  assembly,  and  allowing  an  appeal  from 
the  judgments  of  the  General  Court  to  the  King  in  Council.* 

1  1  Henniiig,  SUt  248;  2  Ilen.  Stat  98  ;  8  Hen.  Stat  821. 

*  1  Henning,  Stat  290. 

*  See  1  Hen.  Stat  126,  and  Index,  UL  Tobacco^  in  that  and  thesabaequent  yolames; 
2  Hen.  Stat  614. 

«  2  Hen.  SUt  611,  612,  614,  617 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  828  ;  8  Hatch.  CoUect  496. 

*  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  6,  p.  168 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  826. 
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CnAPTER  III. 

ORIGIN  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

§  52.  We  may  now  advert  in  a  brief  manner  to  the  history  of 
the  Northern  or  Plymouth  Company.  That  coiApany  possessed 
fewer  resources  and  less  enterprise  than  the  Southern ;  and  though 
aided  by  men  of  liigli  distinction,  and  among  otliers,  hy  tlio  pul>- 
lie  spirit  and  zeal  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Topham,  its  first  olTorts 
for  colonization  were  feeble  and  discouraging.  Captain  John 
Smith,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  Virginia  by  his  successful 
adventures  under  their  authority,  lent  a  transient  lustre  to  their 
attempts;  and  his  warm  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  country  procured  for  it  from  tlie  excited  imagination  of 
the  Prince,  afterwards  King  Charles  the  First,  the  flattering 
name  of  New  Englaxtd^  a  name  which  effaced  from  it  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  which  has  since  become  dear  beyond  expression  to  the 
inhabitants  of  its  harsh  but  salubrious  climate.^ 

§  53.  While  the  company  was  yet  languishing,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  gave  a  new  and  unexpected  aspect  to  its  prospects. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  i*eligious  dissensions  consequent  upon 
the  Reformation,  while  they  led  to  a  more  bold  and  free  spirit  of 
discussion,  failed  at  the  same  time  of  introducing  a  corresponding 
charity  for  differences  of  religious  opinion.  Each  successive 
sect  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  own  infallibility  in 
doctrine  and  worship,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  proselytes,  and 
denounce  the  errors  of  its  opponents.  If  it  had  stopped  here,  wo 
might  have  forgotten,  in  admiration  of  the  sincere  zeal  for  Chris- 
tian truth,  the  desire  of  power,  and  the  pride  of  mind,  which 
lurked  within  the  inner  folds  of  their  devotion.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  spirit  of  intolerance  was  abroad,  in  all  its  stern  and 
unrelenting  severity.  To  tolerate  erroi-s  was  to  sacrifice  Chris- 
tianity to  mere  temporal  interests.  Truth,  and  truth  alone,  was 
to  be  followed  at  the  hazard  of  all  consequences;  and  religion 

*  Robertson's  America,  B.  10 ;  Marsh.  Ainer.  Col.  ch.  8,  pp.  77,  78  ;  1  Haz.  ColL 
108,  147,  404;  1  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  ch.  1. 
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allowed  no  compromises  between  conscience  and  worldly  com* 
forts.  Heresy  was  itself  a  sin  of  a  deadly  nature,  and  to  extir- 
pate it  was  a  primary  duty  of  all  who  were  believers  in  sincerity 
and  truth.  Persecution,  therefore,  even  when  it  seemed  most 
to  violate  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  never  wanted  apologists  among  those  of  the  purest 
and  most  devout  lives.  It  was  too  often  received  with  acclama* 
tions  by  the  crowd,  and  found  an  ample  vindication  from  the 
learned  and  the  dogmatists;  from  the  policy  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  the  blind  zeal  of  tho  ecclesiastic.  Each  sect,  as  it 
attained  power,  exhibited  the  same  unrelenting  firmness  in  put- 
ting down  its  adversaries.*  Tlio  papist  and  the  i)rclate,  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  Presbyterian,  felt  no  compunctions  in  Uie  destruction 
of  dissentients  from  their  own  faitL  They  uttered,  indeed,  loud 
complaints  of  the  injustice  of  their  enemies,  when  they  were 
themselves  oppressed;  but  it  was  not  from  any  abhorrence  to 
persecution  itself,  but  of  the  infamous  errors  of  the  persecutors. 
There  are  not  wanting  on  the  records  of  the  history  of  these 
times  abundant  proofs,  how  easily  sects,  which  had  borne  every 
human  calamity  with  unshrinking  fortitude  for  conscience'sake, 
could  turn  upon  their  inoffensive,  but,  in  their  judgment,  erring 
neighbors  with  a  like  infliction  of  suffering.^  Even  adversity 
sometimes  fails  of  producing  its  usual  salutary  effects  of  modera- 
tion and  compassion,  when  a  blind  but  honest  zeal  has  usurped 
dominion  over  the  mind.  If  such  a  picture  of  human  infirmity 
may  justly  add  to  our  humility,  it  may  also  serve  to  admonish 
us  of  the  Christian  duty  of  forbearance.  And  he  who  can  look 
with  an  eye  of  exclusive  censure  on  such  scenes,  must  have  for- 
gotten how  many  bright  examples  they  have  afforded  of  the  live- 

1  Dr.  RobcrtAon  has  jnsUy  obsenred,  that  not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even 
the  word  itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown.*  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, a  name  equally  glorious  in  judicial  and  ethical  philosophy,  has  remarked,  that  this 
giant  evil  (the  suppression  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion)  hod 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  Luther,  who,  in  his  warfare  with  Rome,  had  struck  a 
blow  against  all  human  authority,  and  unconsciously  disclosed  to  mankind  that  they  were 
entitled,  or  rather  bound,  to  form  and  utter  their  own  opinions,  and  most  of  all,  on  the 
most  deeply  intei-estlng  subjects.  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy 
(Phila.  1832),  p.  36. 

*  Robertsons  America,  B.  10 ;  1  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  ch.  8  ;  1  Chalm.  An* 
nalB,  pi^.  143,  145,  169,  189,  190,  191 ;  8  Hutch.  Hist  Coll.  42. 

*  The  whole  passage  deserves  commendation  for  its  catholic  spirit  Robertson's  America, 
B.  10. 
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liest  virtue,  the  most  persuasive  fidelity,  and  the  most  exalted 
piety. 

§  64.  Among  others  who  suffered  persecutions  from  the  hauglity 
zeal  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  small  sect  called,  from  the  name  of  their 
leader,  Brownists,  to  whom  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  now 
widespread  sect  of  Gongregationalists  or  Independents.  After 
sufferings  of  an  aggravated  nature,  they  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland,  under  the  care  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  John  Rob- 
inson, a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety,  his  benevolence,  and  his 
intrepid  spirit^  After  remaining  there  some  years,  they  con- 
cluded to  emigrate  to  America,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  thus 
perpetuate  their  religious  discipline,  and  preserve  the  purity  of 
an  apostolical  church.*  In  conjunction  with  otlior  fi'icnds  in 
England,  they  embarked  on  the  voyage  with  a  design  of  settle- 
ment on  Hudson's  River  in  New  York.  But,  against  their  inten- 
tion, they  were  compelled  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  place  of  their  landing  was  called 
Plymouth,  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated  as  the  firat  per- 
manent settlement  in  New  England.^  Not  having  contemplated 
any  plantation  at  this  place,  they  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
obtain  any  charter  from  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  original 
plan  of  their  colony,  however,  is  still  preserved;*  and  it  was 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  a  community  of  property,  at  least  for 
a  given  space  of  time,  a  scheme,  as  the  event  showed,  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  any  large  and  flourishing  col- 
ony. Before  their  landing,  they  drew  up  and  signed  a  voluntary 
compact  of  government,  forming,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the 
best  authenticated  case  of  an  original  social  contract  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Philosophers  and  jurist  have  perpetually  resorted  to  the 
theory  of  such  a  compact,  by  which  to  measure  the  rights  and 
duties  of  governments  and  subjects;  but  for  the  most  part  it  lias 
been  treated  as  an  effort  of  imagination,  unsustained  by  the  his- 
tory or  practice  of  nations,  and  furnishing  little  of  solid  instruc- 
tion for  the  actual  concerns  of  life.     It  was  little  dreamed  of, 

^  Belknap's  New  Hamphire,  ch.  8 ;  I  Doug.  Samm.  869. 

*  Morton's  Mem.  1  to  80. 

*  Robertson's  America,  B.  10 ;  Marsh.  Amer.  Col.  ch.  8,  pp.  79,  80 ;  Morton's  Menu 
81  to  85. 

«  1  Has.  Ck>lL  87,  88 ;  Morton's  Mem.  App.  878. 
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that  America  should  furnish  an  example  of  it  in  primitive  and 
aknost  patriarchal  simplicity. 

§  55.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1620,  these  humble  but  fear- 
less adventurers,  before  their  landing,  drew  up  and  signed  an 
original  compact,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  themselves  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  England,  they  proceed  to  declare:  "Having 
undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage 
to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  we  do 
by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preserva- 
tion and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid.  And  by  virtue  hereof 
do  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordi- 
nances, acts,  constitutions,  and  officers  from  time  to  time  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedi- 
ence. "  This  is  the  whole  of  the  compact,  and  it  was  signed  by 
forty-one  persons.*  It  is  in  its  very  essence  a  pure  democracy; 
and  in  pursuance  of  it  the  colonists  proceeded  soon  afterwards 
to  organize  the  colonial  government,  under  the  name  of  the  Col- 
ony of  New  Plymouth,  to  appoint  a  governor  and  other  officers, 
and  to  enact  laws.  The  governor  was  chosen  annually  by  the 
freemen,  and  had  at  first  one  assistant  to  aid  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  trust  ^  Four  others  were  soon  afterwards  added, 
and  finally  the  number  was  increased  to  seven. ^  The  supreme 
legislative  power  resided  in,  and  was  exercised  by,  the  whole 
body  of  the  male  inhabitants,  every  freeman,  who  was  a  member 
of  tho  church,  being  admitted  to  vote  in  all  public  affairs.^ 
The  number  of  settlements  having  increased,  and  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  a  house  of  representatives 
was  established  in  1639;^  the  members  of  which,  as  well  as  all 
other  officers,  were  annually  chosen.  They  adopted  the  common 
law  of  England  as  tho  general  basis  of  their  jurisprudence,  vary- 

1  1  Has.  Coll.  119  ;  Morton's  Mem.  87 ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  8,  p.  80  ;  Robertson's 
America,  B.  10 ;  2  Hutch.  Hist.  455. 

*  Plymouth  Laws  (1685) ;  1  Haz.  Coll.  404,  408. 

>  Morton's  Mem.  110 ;  Prince's  Annals,  225  ;  2  Hatch.  Hist.  463,  465  ;  1  Haz.  Coll. 
404,  408,  411,  412 

«  Robertson's  America,  B.  10 ;  2  Hatch.  Hist  467  ;  1  Has.  ColL  408,  411,  412,  414. 

•  2  Hutch.  Hist.  463. 
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ing  it  however  from  time  to  time  by  municipal  regulations  better 
adapted  to  their  situation,  or  conforming  more  exactly  to  their 
stern  notions  of  the  absolute  authority  and  universal  obligation 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions.^ 

§  56.  The  Plymouth  colonists  acted,  at  first,  altogether  under 
the  voluntary  compact  and  association  already  mentioned.  But 
they  daily  felt  embarrassments  from  the  want  of  some  general 
authority,  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  crown,  which 
should  recognize  their  settlement  and  confirm  their  legislation. 
After  several  inefiFcctual  attempts  made  for  this  purpose,  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  January,  1629,  a  patent 
from  the  council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  England,  under  the 
charter  of  King  James  of  1620.^  This  patent,  besides  a  grant  of 
the  territory  upon  the  terms  and  tenure  of  the  original  patent  of 
1620,  included  an  authority  to  the  patentee  (William  Bradford) 
and  his  associates,  ^^to  incorporate  by  some  usual  or  fit  name 
and  title  him  or  themselves,  or  the  people  there  inhabiting 
under  him  or  them,  and  their  successors,  from  time  to  time,  to 
frame  and  make  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  as  well 
for  the  better  government  of  their  affairs  here,  and  the  receiving 
or  admitting  any  into  his  or  their  society,  as  also  for  the  better 
government  of  his  or  their  people,  or  his  or  their  people  at  sea 
in  going  thither  or  returning  from  thence ;  and  the  same  to  put 
or  cause  to  be  put  in  execution,  by  such  ofiicers  and  ministers, 
as  he  or  they  shall  authorize  and  depute;  provided,  that  the 
said  laws  and  orders  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England 
or  the  frame  of  government  by  the  said  president  and  council  [of 
Plymouth  Company]  hereafter  to  be  established."* 

§  57.  This  patent  or  charter  seems  never  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  tlie  crown;*  and  the  colonists  were  never,  by  any  act 
of  the  crown,  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate  with  any  le« 
gislative  powers.  They,  therefore,  remained  in  legal  contempla- 
tion a  mere  voluntary  association,  exercising  the  highest  powers 

1  Robertson's  America,  B.  10 ;  2  Hatch.  Hist.  462,  468,  464  ;  Hubbard's  Hist  ch.  10, 
p.  62  ;    iChalmers's  Annals,  88. 

«  2  Hutch.  Hist.  464,  479  ;  1  Haz.  Ck)U.  298,  404,  468 ;  1  Chalmen't  Annals,  97,  98 ; 
1  Holmes's  Annals,  201. 

•  1  Haz.  Coll.  298,  404. 

^  Chalmers  says  (1  Chalm.  Annals,  97)  that  "  this  patent  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
crown,  though  the  contrary  has  been  affirmed  by  the  colonial  historians."  See  also 
Marsh.  Hist  Colon,  ch.  8,  pp.  82,  88. 
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and  prerogativeB  of  sovereignty,  and  yielding  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  magistrates  chosen  by  themselves.^ 

§  58.  The  charter  of  1629  furnished  them,  however,  with  the 
color  of  delegated  sovereignty,  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves.  They  assumed  under  it  the  exercise  of  the  most 
plenary  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers,  with  but  a  mo- 
mentary scruple  as  to  their  right  to  inflict  capital  punishments.'  (a) 
They  were  not  disturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  these  powers, 
either  through  the  ignorance  or  the  connivance  of  the  crown, 
until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  Their  author- 
ity under  their  charter  was  then  questioned;  and  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  procure  a  confirmation  from  the 
crown.  They  continued  to  cling  to  it^  until,  in  the  general  ship- 
wreck of  charters  in  1684,  theirs  was  overturned  An  arbitrary 
government  was  then  established  over  them  in  common  with  the 
other  New  England  colonies^  and  they  were  finally  incorporated 
into  a  province  with  Massachusetts,  under  the  charter  granted 
to  the 'latter  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691. 

§  59.  It  may  not  be  without  use  to  notice  a  few  of  the  lawi) 
which  formed  what  may  properly  be  deemed  the  fundamentals  of 
their  jurisprudence.  After  providing  for  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing their  governor  and  legislature,  as  above  stated,  their  first 
attention  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
"tlie  free  liberties  of  the  frcc-bom  people  of  England."  It  was 
therefore  declared,^  almost  in  the  language  of  Magna  Gharta, 
that  justice  should  be  impartially  administered  unto  all,  not 
Sold,  or  denied ;  that  no  person  should  suffer  ^  in  respect  to  life, 
limb,  liberty,  good  name,  or  estate,  but  by  virtue  or  equity  of 
some  express  law  of  the  General  Gourt^  or  the  good  and  equita- 
ble laws  of  our  nation  suitable  for  us,  in  matters  which  are  of  a 
civil  nature  (as  by  the  court  here  hath  been  accustomed),  wherein 
we  have  no  particular  law  of  our  own  \ "  and  none  should  suffer 
without  being  brought  to  answer  by  due  course  and  process  of 
law;  that  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  there  should  be  a  trial  by 

1  Marsh.  Hist.  Colon,  ch.  8,  p.  88 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  87,  88,  97. 

*  2  Hutch.  Hist  464,  466,  467 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  88. 

•  2  Hutch.  HUt  479,  480  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  97,  98. 

«  In  1636.    See  1  Has.  Coll.  404,  408  ;   Id.  178  ;  Plymoath  Cobny  Uws  (edit 
1685) ;  1  Has.  CoL  411,  414,  419. 

(a)  Palfrey,  Hist  of  New  England,  L  642. 
TOL.  1.  —  8 
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jury  at  all  eyents  upon  a  final  trial  on  appeal,  with  the  right  to 
challenge  for  just  cause ;  and  in  capital  cases  a  peremptory  right 
to  challenge  twenty  jurors  as  in  England ;  that  no  party  should 
be  cast  or  condemned,  unless  upon  the  testimony  of  two  suffi- 
cient witnesses,  or  other  sufficient  evidence  or  circumstances, 
unless  otherwise  specially  provided  by  law;  that  all  persons  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  of  sound  memory,  should  have 
power  to  make  wills  and  other  lawful  alienations  of  their  estate, 
whether  they  were  condemned  or  excommunicated,  or  other ;  ex- 
cept that  in  treason  their  personal  estate  should  be  forfeited,  but 
their  real  estate  was  still  to  be  at  their  disposal  All  processes 
were  directed  to  be  in  the  king's  name.^  All  trials  in  respect 
to  land  were  to  be  in  the  county  where  it  lay ;  and  all  personal 
actions  where  one  of  the  parties  lived ;  and  lands  and  goods  were 
liable  to  attachment  to  answer  the  judgment  rendered  in  any 
action.  All  lands  were  to  descend  according  to  the  free  tenure 
of  lands  of  Ejist  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent;  and  all  en- 
tailed lands  according  to  tlie  law  of  England.  All  the  sons  were 
to  inherit  equally,  except  the  eldest,  who  was  to  have  a  double 
share.  If  there  were  no  sous,  all  the  daughters  wore  to  inherit 
alike.  Brothers  of  the  whole  blood  were  to  inherit;  and  if  none, 
then  sisters  of  the  whole  blood.  All  conveyances  of  land  were 
to  be  by  deed  only,  acknowledged  before  some  magistrate,  and 
recorded  in  the  public  records.  Among  capital  offences  were 
enumerated,  without  any  discrimination,  idolatry,  blasphemy, 
treason,  murder,  witchcraft,  bestiality,  sodomy,  false  witness, 
man-stealing,  cursing  or  smiting  father  or  mother,  rape,  wilful 
burning  of  houses  and  ships,  and  piracy;  while  certain  other 
offences  of  a  nature  quite  as  immoral  and  injurious  to  society, 
received  a  far  more  moderate  punishment  Undoubtedly  a  rev- 
erential regard  for  the  Scriptures  placed  the  crimes  of  idolatry, 
blasphemy,  and  false  witness,  and  cursing  and  smiting  father 
and  mother,  among  the  capital  oiTences.  And,  as  might  well  be 
presumed  from  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  ample  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  church;  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
public  orthodox  ministry  and  of  public  schools  was  carefully 
provided  for.* 

1  1  Haz.  CoU.  478 ;  Plymouth  Colony  Laws  (1688),  p.  16. 

*  More  ample  imformation  upon  aU  these  snhjeets  will  be  Auuished  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws,  first  printed  in  1686. 
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§  60.  Compared  witli  the  legislation  of  some  of  the  colonies 
during  an  equal  period,  the  laws  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  will  be 
found  few  and  brief.  This  resulted  in  some  measure  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  population  and  business  of  the  colony ;  but 
in  a  greater  measure  from  their  reliance  in  their  simple  proceed- 
ings upon  the  general  principles  of  the  conmion  law. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HASSAGHUSETTa 

§  61.  About  the  period  when  the  Plymouth  colonists  com- 
pleted their  voyage  (1620),  James  the  First,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote more  eflfectually  the  interests  of  the  second  or  northern 
company,  granted  ^  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  others  of  the  com- 
pany a  new  charter,  by  which  its  territories  were  extended  in 
breadth  from  the  40th  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and 
in  length  by  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the  mainland 
from  sea  to  sea,  excluding,  however,  all  possession  of  any  other 
Christian  prince,  and  all  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  southern 
colony.*  To  the  territory  thus  bounded  he  affixed  the  name  of 
New  England,  and  to  the  corporation  itself  so  created  the  name 
of  "The  Council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New  Eng- 
land in  America.  "•  The  charter  contains  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  constitute  the  first  council,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  counsellors  to 
the  number  of  forty.  The  power  to  purchase,  hold,  and  sell 
lands,  and  other  usual  powers  of  corporations,  are  then  conferred 
on  them,  and  special  authority  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  to 
regulate  the  admission  and  trade  of  all  persons  with  the  planta- 
tion ;  to  dispose  of  their  lands ;  to  appoint  and  remove  governors 
and  other  officers  of  the  plantation;  to  establish  all  manner  of 
orders,  laws  and  directions,  instructions,  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  govenunent  and  magistracy,  so  that  the  same  l»e  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England;  to  correct,  punish,  pardon, 
govern,  and  rule  all  inhabitants  of  the  colony  by  such  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  in  defect  thereof,  In  cases  of  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  discretions  of  their  governors  and  officers  respec- 
tively, as  well  in  cases  capital  and  criminal  as  civil,  both  marine 
and  others,  so  always  that  the  same  ordinances  and  proceedings 

1  Not.  8,  1620  ;  1  Doug.  Samm.  40«,  &c. 

«  1  Haz.  Coll.  103.  106,  Ac.  •  1  Hax.  CoU.  99,  103, 106, 110,  111. 
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be,  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  stat- 
utes, government,  and  policy  of  England ;  and  finally  to  regulate 
trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  the  colony,  prohibiting  the  same  to 
all  persons  not  licensed  by  the  corporation.^  Tlie  charter  fur- 
ther contains  some  extraordinary  powers  in  cases  of  rebellion, 
mutiny,  misconduct,  illicit  trade,  and  hostile  invasions,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  The  charter  also  declares 
that  all  the  territory  shall  be  holden  of  the  crown,  as  of  the  royal 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  Kent  County,  in  free  and  common 
socage,  and  not  in  capitty  nor  by  knight  service;'  and  that  all 
subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  plantation,  and  their  children  and 
posterity  born  within  the  limits  thereof,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
liberties  and  franchises  and  immunities  of  free  denizens  and 
natural  subjects  within  any  other  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown, 
to  all  int^ents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  born 
within  tlic  kingdom  of  England,  or  any  other  dominions  of  the 
crown.^  Tlie  charter  also  authorized  tlie  council  to  transport  to 
the  plantation  any  subjects,  or  strangers  who  were  willing  to  be- 
come subjects  and  live  under  the  king's  allegianca  But  it  pro- 
hibited papists  to  be  transported,  by  requiring  all  persons  going 
there  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  to  administer  the  oath.^ 

§  02.  Some  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  charter  were  alarm- 
ing to  many  persons,  and  especially  those  which  granted  a 
monopoly  of  trade.*  The  eflforts  to  settle  a  colony  within  the 
territory  were  again  renewed,  and  again  were  unsuccessful.^ 
The  spirit  of  religion,  however,  soon  effected  what  the  spirit  of 
commerce  had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  Puritans,  persecuted 
at  home,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of  spiritual  bondage, 
cast  a  lonpng  eye  towards  America  as  an  ultimate  retreat  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  They  were  encouraged  by  the 
information  that  the  colonists  at  Plymouth  were  allowed  to  wor- 
ship their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
without  molestation.  They  opened  a  negotiation,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Mr.  White,  a  distinguished  non-conforming 

^  1  Hbz.  Coll.  loa,  110,  112,  118,  141. 

*  Ibid.  111.  »  Ibid.  117. 
«  Ibid.  117. 

*  Mnreh.  Colon,  cb.  8,  p.  88  ;  1  Cbaltn.  Annals,  81,  88. 

*  Robertson's  Americn,  B.  10 ;  1  Cbalm*  Annals,  90. 
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minister,  with  the  council  established  at  Plymouth;  and  in 
March,  1627,  procured  from  tliem  a  grant,  to  Sir  Henry  Rose- 
well  and  others,  of  all  that  part  of  Now  England  lying  three 
miles  south  of  Charles  River  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack 
River,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea.^ 

§  63.  Other  persons  were  soon  induced  to  unite  with  them,  if 
a  charter  could  be  procured  from  the  crown  which  should  secure 
to  the  adventurers  the  usual  powers  of  government.  Application 
was  made  for  this  purpose  to  King  Charles,  who  accordingly,  in 
March,  1628,  granted  to  the  grantees  and  their  associates  the 
most  ample  powers  of  government.  The  charter  confirmed  to 
them  the  territory  already  granted  by  the  council  established  at 
Plymouth,  to  bo  hoUlen  of  the  crown,  as  of  the  royal  manor  of  lilast 
Greenwich,  "  in  free  and  common  socage,  and  not  in  capites  nor 
by  knight's  service,  yielding  to  the  crown  one  fifth  part  of  all  ore 
of  gold  and  silver,"  &c.,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  any  part 
of  the  territory  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any  other  Chris- 
tian prince  or  state,  or  of  any  part  of  it  within  the  bounds  of  the 
southern  colony  (of  Virginia)  granted  by  King  James.  It  also 
created  the  associates  a  body  politic  by  the  name  of  "Tlie  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,'* 
with  the  usual  powers  of  corporations.  It  provided  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  administered  by  a  governor,  a  deputy-gov- 
ernor, and  eighteen  assistants,  from  time  to  time  elected  out  of 
the  freemen  of  the  company,  which  officers  should  have  the  care 
of  the  general  business  and  affairs  of  the  lands  and  plantations, 
and  the  government  of  the  people  there;  and  it  appointed  the 
first  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assistants  by  name.  It  fur- 
ther provided  that  a  court  or  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness should  consist  of  the  governor,  or  the  deputy-governor,  and 
seven  or  more  assistants,  which  should  assemble  as  often  as  once 
a  month  for  that  purpose,  and  also  that  four  great  general  assem- 
blies of  the  company  should  be  held  in  every  year.  In  these 
great  and  general  assemblies  (which  were  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy,  assistants,  and  freemen  present),  freemen  were  to 
bo  admitted  free  of  the  company,  officers  were  to  be  elected,  and 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  colony  made ; 

1  These  are  not  the  dencriptive  words  of  the  grant,  hut  a  statement  of  the  substance 
of  it  The  grant  is  recited  in  the  charter  in  Hutchinson's  Collection,  p.  1,  &c  and  in 
the  Colonial  and  Province  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  printed  in  1811 
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^80  as  such  laws  and  ordinances  be  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England."  At  one  of 
these  great  and  general  assemblies  held  in  Easter  Term,  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy,  and  assistants,  and  other  officers  were  to  be  annu- 
ally chosen  by  the  company  present  The  company  were  further 
authorized  to  tranR|)ort  any  subjects  or  strangers  willing  to  be- 
come subjects  of  the  crown  to  the  colony,  and  to  carry  on  trade  to 
and  from  it,  without  custom  or  subsidy  for  seven  years,  and  were 
to  1)0  free  of  all  taxation  of  inqMirts  or  exports  to  and  from  the 
English  dominion  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  five  per  cent  duty.  The  charter  further  provided 
tliat  all  subjects  of  the  crown  who  should  become  inhabitants, 
and  their  children  born  there,  or  on  the  seas  going  or  returning, 
should  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural 
subjects,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  bom  witliin  the  realm 
of  England.  Full  legislative  authority  was  also  given,  subject 
to  the  restriction  of  not  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England, 
as  also  for  the  imposition  of  fines  and  mulcts  ^^  according  to  the 
course  of  other  corporations  in  England."^  Many  other  provi- 
sions were  added,  similar  in  substance  to  those  found  in  the 
antecedent  colonial  charters  of  the  crown. 

§  64.  Such  were  the  original  limits  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Ray,  and  such  were  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  on 
it  It  is  observable  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  charter  pre- 
8up|K)scs  the  residence  of  the  company  in  England,  and  the  trans- 
action of  all  its  business  there.  The  experience  of  the  past  had 
not  sufficiently  instructed  the  adventurers  that  settlements  in 
America  could  not  be  well  governed  by  corporations  resident 
abroad;*  or  if  any  of  them  had  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion, 
there  were  many  reasons  for  presuming  that  the  crown  would  be 
jealous  of  granting  powers  of  so  large  a  nature,  which  were  to  be 
exercised  at  such  a  distance  as  would  render  control  or  responsi- 
bility over  them  wholly  visionary.  They  were  content,  there- 
fore, to  get  what  they  could,  hoping  that  the  future  might 
furnish  more  ample  opportunities  for  success ;  that  their  usurpar 
tions  of  authority  would  not  be  closely  watched ;  or  that  there 
might  be  a  silent  indulgence,  until  the  policy  of  the  crown  might 
feel  it  a  duty  to  yield,  what  it  was  now  useless  to  contend  for, 

1  Hutch.  Coll.  pp.  1-28 ;  1  Has.  Ckill.  289  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  187. 
*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  81 ;  Robertson's  Hist.  America,  B.  10. 
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as  a  dictate  of  wisdom  and  justice.^  The  charter  did  not  in- 
clude any  clause  providing  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion  or  the 
rights  of  conscience  (as  has  been  often  erroneously  supposed).' 
It  gave  authority  to  the  governor  and  other  officers  to  administer 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  thereby  probably  intending  to  discourage 
the  settlement  of  papists  in  the  colony.^  But  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  exhibits  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  any  disposition  to 
relax  in  favor  of  the  Puritans  the  severe  maxims  of  conformity 
so  characteristic  of  his  reign.*  The  first  emigrants,  however, 
paid  no  attention  to  this  circumstance;  and  the  very  first  church 
planted  by  them  was  independent  in  all  its  forms,  and  repu- 
diated every  connection  with  Episcopacy  or  a  liturgy.* 

§  65.  But  a  bolder  step  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the  com- 
pany itseli  It  was  ascertained  that  little  success  would  attend 
the  plantation,  so  long  as  its  affairs  were  under  the  control  of  a 
distant  government,  knowing  little  of  its  wants,  and  insensible 
to  its  difficulties.*  Many  persons,  indeed,  possessed  of  fortune 
and  character,  warmed  with  religious  zeal,  or  suffering  under 
religious  intolerance,  were  ready  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  if 
the  corporation  should  be  removed,  so  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment might  be  exercised  by  the  actual  settlers.^  The  company 
had  already  become  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  their  own  expendi- 
tures, and  there  were  but  faint  hopes  of  any  speedy  reimburse- 
ment. They  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  legality  of  the 
course  of  transferring  the  charter.  But  at  length  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  August,  1629,  "  by  the  general  consent  of  the  company, 
that  the  government  and  patent  should  be  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land."* This  resolution  infused  new  life  into  the  association; 
and  the  next  election  of  officers  was  made  from  among  those  pro- 
prietors who  had  signified  an  intention  to  remove  to  America. 
The  government  and  charter  were  accordingly  removed;  and 
henceforth  the  whole  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony 

1  Robertson's  America,  B.  10 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  141. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  141 ;  Robertson's  America,  B.  10,  and  note. 

*  Bat  see  1  Qrahame,  Hist.  ch.  1,  p.  246,  note. 

*  Robertson's  America,  Book  10,  and  note ;  1  Ohalm.  Annals,  141. 

*  Robertson's  America,  B.  10  ;  Hutch.  Coll  201 ;  1  Ohalm.  Annals,  148,  144, 145. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Anuals,  94,  96. 

V  1  Hutch.  Hist.  12,  18  ;  1  Chalmers's  Ann.  160, 161. 

*  1  Hutch.  Hist.  18 ;  Hutch.  Coll.  26,  26  ;  Robertson's  America,  B.  10 ;  Manh. 
Colonies,  ch.  8,  p.  89  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  197 ;  1  Chalm*  Annals,  160. 
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was  confided  to  persons  and  magistrates  resident  within  its  own 
bosom.  The  fate  of  the  colony  was  thus  decided ;  and  it  grew 
with  a  rapidity  and  strength  that  soon  gave  it  a  great  ascendency 
among  the  New  England  settlements,  and  awakened  the  jealousy, 
distrust^  and  vigilance  of  the  parent  country. 

§  66.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  this  transaction  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  English  colonization.^  The  power  of  the 
corporation  to  make  the  transfer  has  been  seriously  doubted,  and 
even  denied.^  But  the  boldness  of  the  step  is  not  more  striking 
than  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  king  in  permitting  it  to  take 
place.  The  proceedings  of  the  royal  authority  a  few  years  after 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  royal  acquiescence  was  not  intended  as 
any  admission  of  right  The  subsequent  struggles  between  the 
crown  and  the  colony,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  charter,  under 
the  famous  quo  warranto  proceedings,  in  1684,  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion on  tlic  part  of  the  colonists  to  yield  nothing  which  could  bo 
retained ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  force  them  into  abso- 
lute subjection. 

§  67.  The  government  of  the  colony,  immediately  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  charter,  was  changed  in  many  important  features ; 
but  its  fundamental  grants  of  territory,  powers,  and  privileges 
were  eagerly  maintained  in  tlieir  original  validity.^  It  is  true, 
as  Dr.  Robertson  has  observed,^  that^  as  soon  as  the  Massachu- 
setts emigrants  had  landed  on  these  shores,  they  considered  them- 
selves, for  many  purposes,  as  a  voluntary  association,  possessing 
the  natural  rights  of  men  to  adopt  that  mode  of  government 
which  was  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  and  to  enact  such  laws 
as  were  conducive  to  their  own  welfare.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
surrender  up  their  charter,  or  cease  to  recognize  its  obligatory 
force.*  But  they  extended  their  acts  far  beyond  its  expression 
of  powers;  and,  while  they  boldly  claimed  protection  from  it 
against  the  royal  demands  and  prerogatives,  they  nevertheless 
did  not  feel  that  it  furnished  any  limit  upon  the  freest  exercise 
of  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  functions.  They  did  not 
view  it  as  creating  an  English  corporation,  under  the  narrow 
construction  of  the  common  law,  but  as  affording  the  means  of 

1  Robertson's  America,  B.  10. 

<  See  1  Hutch.  HUt  410,  415 ;.  1  Chalmenrs  Annsls,  189,  141,  14S,  148,  151, 17& 

•  1  Hutch.  Hist  26  ;  Hutch.  CoU.  199,  200,  208,  205,  207. 

«  Bobert80D*s  Atnoriun.  B..10.  *  Hutch.  ColL  199,  208. 
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founding  a  broad  political  government,  subject  to  the  crown  of 
England,  but  yet  enjoying  many  exclusive  privileges.* 

§  68.  The  General  Court,  in  their  address  to  Parliament,  in 
1646,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  certain  malecontents, 
used  the  following  language:^  (a)  "For  our  government  itself,  it 
is  framed  according  to  our  charter  and  the  fundamental  and  com- 
mon laws  of  England,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  same, 
(taking  the  words  of  eternal  truth  and  righteousness  along  with 
them,  as  that  rule  by  which  all  kingdoms  and  jurisdictions  must 
render  account  of  every  act  and  administration  in  the  last  day), 
with  as  bare  allowance  of  the  disproportion  between  such  an 
ancient,  populous,  wealthy  kingdom,  and  so  poor  an  infant,  thin 
colony,  as  common  reason  can  afford."  And  they  then  proceeded 
to  show  the  truth  of  their  statement  by  drawing  a  parallel,  set- 
ting down  in  one  coliunn  the  fundamental  and  common  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  beginning  with  Magna  Charta,  and  in  a  cor- 
responding column  their  own  fundamental  laws  and  customs. 
Among  other  parallels,  after  stating  that  the  supreme  authority 
in  England  is  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  they  stated :  "  The 
highest  authority  here  is  in  the  General  Court,  both  by  our  char- 
ter and  by  our  own  positive  laws." 

§  69.  For  three  or  four  years  after  the  removal  of  the  charter, . 
the  governor  and  assistants  were  chosen,  and  all  the  business  of 
the  government  was  transacted,  by  the  freemen  assembled  at 
large  in  a  General  Court  But  the  members  having  increased, 
so  as  to  make  a  general  assembly  inconvenient,  an  alteration 
took  place,  and  in  1634  the  towns  sent  representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  They  drew  up  a  general  declaration  that  the  Gen- 
eral Court  alone  had  power  to  make  and  establish  laws,  and  to 
elect  officers,  to  raise  moneys  and  taxes,  and  to  sell  lands ;  and 
that  therefore  every  town  might  choose  persons  as  rcproscnto- 
tives,  not  exceeding  two,  who  should  have  the  full  power  and 
voices  of  all  the  freemen,  except  in  the  choice  of  officers  and 
magistrates,  wherein  every  freeman  was  to  give  his  own  vote.* 

1  1  Hutch.  Hist.  85,  36,  87,  410,  607.  529  ;  Hutch.  CoU.  196,  199,  200,  203,  205, 
207,  329,  830,  417.  418,  420,  477  ;  1  Hutch.  Hist.  410,  415  ;  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  151, 
153,  157,  161 ;  Rol)ertson's  America.  B.  10 ;  Marsh.  Hist.  Colon,  ch.  5,  139. 

s  1  Hutch.  Hbt.  145,  146  ;  Hutch.  CoU.  199,  &c. 

•  Bobertaon's  America,  B.  10 ;  1  Hutch.  Hut  85,  86,  208  ;  1  Haz.  Coll.  820. 

(a)  See  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Enghuid,  II.  174. 
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The  system  thus  proposed  was  immediately  established  by  com- 
mon consent,^  although  it  is  nowhere  provided  for  in  the  charter; 
and  thus  was  formed  the  second  house  of  representatives  (the 
first  being  in  Virginia)  in  any  of  the  colonies.* (a)  At  first,  the 
whole  of  the  magistrates  (or  assistants)  and  the  representatives 
sat  together,  and  acted  as  one  body  in  enacting  all  laws  and  or- 
ders; but  at  length,  in  1644,  they  separated  into  two  distinct 
and  independent  bodies,  each  of  which  possessed  a  negative  upon 
the  acts  of  the  other.'  This  course  of  proceeding  continued  until 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  charter. 

§  70.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
council  established  in  Plymouth  in  a  very  short  period  after  the 
grant  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  (in  1635)  finally  surrendered 
their  own  patent  back  to  the  crown.  They  had  made  other 
grants  of  territory,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice,  which  had  greatly  diminished  the  value  as  wqU  as  impor- 
t<ance  of  their  charter.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  surrender 
was  the  odious  extent  of  the  monopolies  granted  to  them,  which 
roused  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  compelled  them  to  resign  what  they  could  scarcely  maintain 
against  tiie  strong  current  of  public  opinion.  The  surrender,  so 
far  from  working  any  evil,  rather  infused  new  life  into  the  colo- 
nies which  sprung  from  it,  by  freeing  them  from  all  restraint 
and  supervision  by  a  superior  power,  to  which  they  might  per- 
haps have  been  held  accountable.^  Immediately  after  this  sur- 
render legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  proprietors 
of  the  Massachusetts  charter.  Those  who  appeared  were  de- 
prived of  their  franchises.  But  fortunately  the  measure  was  not 
carried  into  complete  execution  against  the  absent  proprietors 
acting  under  the  charter  in  America.* 

§  71.   After  the  fall  of  the  first  colonial  charter  in  1684,« 

1  Col.  and  rrovince  Laws  (1814),  ch.  86,  p.  97  ;  Hutoh.  Coll,  203,  &c. ;  1  Hatch. 
HUt  449. 

s  1  Hutch.  Hist  35,  86,  37,  94,  note,  449  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  222 ;  1  Haz.  CoU. 
820,  321  ;  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  157. 

'  1  Hutch.  Hist.  449;  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  166;  Col.  and  Prorince  Laws  (1814), 
ch.  81,  p.  88  :  Hutch.  Coll.  205  ;  1  Doug.  Snmm.  431. 

«  1  Holmes's  Annals,  227  ;  1  Has.  CoU.  890,  898 ;  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  94,  95,  99. 

•  1  Holmes's  Annah^  227  ;  Hatch.  CoU.  101,  104  ;  S  Haz.  ColL  428,  425  ;  8  Chal- 
mers*M  Annals,  161. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  412. 

(a)  PiOfrey,  Hist  of  New  England,  L  871. 
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Massachusetts  remained  for  some  years  in  a  very  disturbed  state 
under  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown.  At  length  a  new  char- 
ter was  in  1691  granted  to  the  colony  by  William  and  Mary ; 
and  it  henceforth  became  known  as  a  Province,  and  continued  to 
act  under  this  last  charter  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  char- 
ter comprehended  within  its  territorial  limits  all  the  old  colony 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine,  the  territory  called  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and 
all  the  lands  lying  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine ;  and  incor- 
porated the  whole  into  one  province  by  the  name  of  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  to  be  holden  as  of 
the  royal  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent  It 
confirmed  all  prior  grants  made  of  lands  to  all  persons,  corpora- 
tions, colleges,  towns,  villages,  and  schools.  It  reserved  to  the 
crown  the  appointment  of  the  governor,  and  lieutenant-governor, 
and  secretary  of  the  Province,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  annually  of  twenty- 
eight  counsellors,  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Court, 
and  nominated  the  first  board.  The  governor  and  counsellors 
were  to  hold  a  coimcil  for  the  ordering  and  directing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Province.  Tlie  governor  was  invested  with  author- 
ity, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  to  nominate  and 
appoint  "judges,  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  sheriffs, 
provosts,  marshals,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  to  the 
council  and  courts  of  justice  belonging."  The  governor  was  also 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  militia,  and  with  power  to  ap- 
point any  chief  commander  or  other  officer  or  officers ;  to  train,  in- 
struct, exercise,  and  govern  the  militia,  to  lead  them  in  war,  and 
to  use  and  exercise  the  law  martial  in  time  of  actual  war,  inva- 
sion, or  rebellion.  He  had  also  the  power  of  calling  the  General 
Court,  and  of  adjourning,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  it.  He 
had  also  a  negative  upon  all  laws  passed  by  the  General  Court. 
The  General  Court  was  to  assemble  annually  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  May,  and  was  to  consist  of  the  governor  and  council  for 
the  time  being,  and  of  such  representatives  being  freeholders  as 
should  be  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders  in  each  town,  who 
possessed  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings'  annual  value,  or  other 
estate  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds.  Each  town  was  entitled  to 
two  representatives ;  but  the  General  Court  was  from  time  to  time 
to  decide  on  the  number  which  each  town  should  send.     The 
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General  Court  was  invested  with  full  authority  to  erect  courts, 
to  levy  taxes,  and  make  all  wholesome  laws  and  ordinances,  "so 
as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land;"  and  to  settle  annually  all  civil  officers  whose  appointment 
was  not  otherwise  provided  for.  All  laws,  however,  were  to  be 
sent  to  England  for  approbation  or  disallowance;  and  if  disal- 
lowed, and  so  signified  under  the  sign  manual  and  signet,  within 
three  years,  the  same  thenceforth  to  cease  and  become  void; 
othorwise  to  continue  in  force  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
original  enactment  The  General  Court  was  also  invested  with 
authority  to  grant  any  lands  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Plymouth,  and  province  of  Maine,  with  certain  exceptions 
The  governor  and  council  were  invested  with  full  jusrisdiction 
as  to  the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  administrations.  The 
governor  was  also  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  with 
the  usual  martial  powers ;  but  was  not  to  exercise  maiiial  law 
without  the  advice  of  the  council.  In  case  of  his  death,  removal, 
or  absence,  his  authority  was  to  devolve  on  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, or,  if  his  office  was  vacant,  then  on  the  council.  With  a 
view  also  to  advance  the  growth  of  the  Province  by  encouraging 
new  settlements,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  there  should  be 
"a  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  in  the  worship  of  God  to  all 
Christians  except  Papists ;  '*  and  that  all  subjects  inhabiting  in 
the  province  and  their  children  bom  there,  or  on  the  seas  going 
or  returning,  should  have  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free 
and  natural  subjects,  as  if  they  were  born  within  the  realm  of 
England.  And  in  all  cases  an  appeal  was  allowed  from  the  judg* 
ments  of  any  courts  of  the  Province  to  the  King  in  the  Privy 
Council  in  England,  where  the  matter  in  difference  exceeded 
three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  And  finally  there  was  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  whole  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  the  crown,  and  of  a 
right  to  all  subjects  to  fish  on  the  coasts.*  Considering  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  it  must  he  acknowledged  that,  on  the  whole, ' 
this  charter  contains  a  liberal  grant  of  authority  to  the  Province, 
and  a  reasonable  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It  was 
hailed  with  sincere  satisfaction  by  the  colony,  after  the  dangers 

^  The  charter  wiU  be  found  at  large  in  the  Colony  and  Prorince  Lrws  of  Massachu- 
satta,  printed  in  1814.     Its  substance  is  well  summed  up  in  1  Holmes's  Annals,  436. 

Under  the  first  charter  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  Colonial  Com- 
mon Law  Courts,  even  in  capital  oases.     1  Hutch.  Hist.  451. 
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which  had  for  so  long  a  time  menaced   its  liberties  and   its 
peace.* 

§  72.  In  reviewing  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  its  colonial  state,  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  is  the  early  care  with  which  the  public  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  were  declared  and  established.  No  man's  life, 
.  person,  honor,  or  good  name  was  to  be  affected ;  no  man  was  to 
be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children  or  estate,  unless,  by  virtue 
or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  the  General  Court,  "or,  in  case 
of  a  defect  of  a  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  in  capital  cases,  or  in  cases  of  dismembering  or  banishment 
according  to  that  Word,  to  bo  judged  of  by  the  General  Court."* 
No  persons  but  church-members  were  allowed  to  become  freemen ; 
and  all  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  dispose 
of  their  estate  by  will  or  any  proper  conveyance.*  All  convey- 
ances were  to  be  by  deed  acknowledged  and  recorded  in  the  pub- 
lic records.*  All  lands  and  hereditaments  were  declared  free 
from  all  fines  and  forfeitures.  Courts  of  law  were  established, 
and  local  processes  provided  for.*  The  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  was  secured. •  Wager  of  law  was  not  allowed 
but  according  to  law,  and  according  to  the  precept  in  Exodus 
(xxii.  8).  Difficult  cases  of  law  were  finally  determinable  in  the 
Court  of  Assistants  or  in  the  General  Court,  by  appeal  or  peti- 
tion. In  criminal  cases  where  the  law  prescribed  no  penalty, 
the  judges  had  power  to  inflict  penalties  "According  to  the  rule 
of  God's  Word."^  Treason,  murder,  poisoning,  arson,  witch- 
craft, sodomy,  idolatry,  blasphemy,  man-stealing,  adultery,  false 
witness,  conspiracy,  and  rebellion,  cursing  or  smiting  of  parents 
by  children,  being  a  stubborn  or  rebellious  son,  burglary,  and 
rape  (in  particular  circumstances)  were  olTenccs  punishable  with 
death.®  For  the  severity  of  some  of  these  punishments  the  Gen- 
oral  Court  expressly  justified  themselves  by  the  language  of  the 

1  1  Hutch.  Hbt  416,  416. 
«  Hutch.  Coll.  201. 

•  Ant.  Col.  and  Prov.  Laws,  eh.  4,  p.  44 ;  eh.  104,  p.  204. 

«  Ant.  Cul.  and  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  1,  p.  41  ;  eh.  28,  p.  85  ;  1  Hutch.  Hist.  466. 
ft  Hutch.  CoU.  208,  205. 

•  1  Hutch.  Hist.  450 ;  Hutch.  CoU.  203,  206. 
T  Hutch.  Coll.  205. 

•  Ant.  Col.  and  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  18,  pp.  68,  69,  60 ;  1  Hutch.  Hist  440,  441,  442 ; 
1  Belk.  New  Hampshire,  ch.  4,  p.  66. 
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Scriptures.  But  theft  was  not  punished  with  death,  because, 
as  tlicy  said,  "  wc  read  otherwise  in  the  Scriptures; "  ^  and  many 
other  crimes  of  a  heinous  nature  were  suffered  to  pass  with  a  mod- 
erate punishment*  Hutchinson  has  well  observed,  that  "in  pun- 
ishing offences  they  professed  to  be  governed  by  the  judicial  laws 
of  Moses,  but  no  further  than  those  laws  were  of  a  moral  na- 
ture."' Marriages  were  celebrated  exclusively  by  magistrates 
during  the  first  charter;  though  afterwards  there  was  a  concur- 
rent power  given  to  the  clergy.*  Divorces  a  mensa  et  thoro  seem 
not  to  have  been  in  use  during  the  period  of  Uie  first  charier ; 
but  for  the  same  causes  for  which  such  a  divorce  might  be  granted 
by  the  spiritual  courts,  a  divorce  a  vinculo  was  granted.  Female 
adultery  was  a  sufficient  cause;  but  male  adultery  not*  In  ten- 
derness to  the  marriage  state,  a  man  who  struck  his  wife,  or  a 
woman  her  husband,  was  liable  to  a  fine.^ 

§  78.  In  the  beginning  the  county  courts  had  jurisdiction  of 
the  testamentary  matters,  and  real  estate  was  at  first  treated  as 
mere  bona  in  the  civil  law.  When  a  positive  rule  was  made,  all 
the  estate  was  (apparently  with  some  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
law)  made  subject  to  distribution;  the  widow  had  such  part  of  the 
estate  as  the  court  held  just  and  equal ;  and  the  rest  was  divided 
among  the  children  or  other  heirs,  the  eldest  son  having  a  double 
portion,^  and  the  daughters,  where  there  were  no  sons,  inheriting 
as  coparceners,  unless  the  court  otherwise  should  determine.' 
If  the  party  died  insolvent,  his  estate  was  distributed  among  all 
his  creditors,  there  not  being  any  preference  of  any  debts  by 
judgment  or  specialty.* 

The  law  of  inheritance  was  thus,  as  we  see,  altered  from  that 
of  England  from  the  beginning;  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  the 
General  Court,  in  their  answer  in  1646,  considered  their  canon 
of  descent  as  parallel  to  the  English  law,  and  expounded  it  by 
the  same  terms,  "  the  eldest  son  is  preferred  before  the  younger 
in  the  ancestor's  inheritance,"^^  when  in  reality  he  had  only  a 

1  Hatch., CoU.  205. 

•  1  Iliitclu  Hist.  442,  448,  444 ;  Ant  Col.  and  Prov.  Iawh,  ch.  17,  p.  56. 

•  1  Hutch.  Hist.  485,  489.  «  1  Hutch.  Hist  444. 

•  1  Hutch.  HUt  445.  •  1  Hutch.  Hut  445. 
T  1  Hutch.  Hist  446. 

•  Ant  Col.  and  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  104,  p.  205. 

•  1  Hutch.  Hist.  446. 

10  Hutch.  CoU.  307 ;  1  Hutch.  Hist  447 ;  Ant  CoL  and  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  104,  p.  206. 
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double  portion,  and  the  estate  was  partible  among  all  the  chil- 
dren. Their  land  being  by  the  charter  held,  as  of  the  manor  of 
East  Greenwich,  in  free  and  common  socage,  they  attributed  to 
it  the  gavelkind  quality  of  not  being  forfeited  for  felony  or  trea- 
son; and  the  convict  might,  therefore,  even  after  sentence,  dis- 
pose of  it  by  will.^  Estates  tail  were  recognized,  and  in  such 
cases  the  heir  \joo\i  per  formam  donij  according  to  the  common 
law,  and  not  all  the  children  as  one  heir.^ 

§  74.  In  respect  to  ecclesiastical  concerns,  they  made  ample 
provision  for  their  own  church  (meaning  the  Congregational 
Church),  exclusive  of  all  others.  In  their  parallel  in  1646,  they 
quote  the  provision  of  Magna  Charta,  that  "the  church  shall 
enjoy  all  her  liberties,"  and,  dropping  all  suggestion  of  the  real 
differences  of  their  own  church  establishment  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, they  quote  their  own  provision,  that  "  all  persons  orthodox 
in  judgment,  and  not  scandalous  in  life,  may  gather  into  a  church 
state,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,"  as  of  similar  import.* 
They  gave  to  their  own  churches,  when  organized,  full  power  and 
authority  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  even  to  cx]>ol 
members.  But  they  reserved  to  the  civil  authority  the  further 
power  to  punish  offences,  and  "  the  liberty  to  see  the  peace,  or- 
dinances, and  rules  of  Christ  observed. "  *  Every  church  had  lib- 
erty to  elect  its  own  officers,  and  "  no  injunction  was  to  be  put 
upon  any  church,  church  officer,  or  member,  in  point  of  doctrine, 
woi-ship,  or  discipline,  whether  for  substance  or  circnmstanco, 
besides  the  institution  of  the  Lord."*  But  the  General  Court, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  were  in  the  habit  of  judging 
of  all  such  matters  with  supreme  authority,  and  of  condemning 
errors  with  no  sparing  hand.  They  had  not  the  slightest  scruple 
of  punishing  heresies  with  fines  and  banishment,  and  even,  in 
obstinate  cases,  with  death.^  Ministers  were  maintained  and 
public  worship  provided  for  by  taxes  assessed  upon  the  inhabi- 

»  1  Hutch.  Hist  447.  «  1  Hutch.  Hiat  447. 

*  Hutch.  Collect.  201 ;  Ant  Colon,  and  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  S9,  p.  100 ;  1  Haz.  OolL 
488. 

*  Ant  Col.  and  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  89,  pp.  100. 101. 

»  1  Hutch.  Hist  420.  421,  422,  423,  424.  484  ;  1  Belk.  New  Hamp.  ch.  4,  pp.  70,  71. 

*  Robertson's  America.  B.  10 ;  1  Belk.  New  Hamp.  ch.  4,  pp.  70  to  77  ;  Ant  Col. 
and  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  57,  p.  120.  &a  ;  Hutch.  Col.  215.  216  ;  1  Hutch.  Hist  481  ;  2 
Hutch.  Hist  42  ;  1  Has.  ColL  588  ;  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  168, 164, 165, 167, 169, 189, 
190,  191, 194. 
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tants  of  each  parochial  district;  and  an  attendance  upon  public 
worship  was  required  of  all  persons,  under  penalties,  as  a  sol- 
emn duty.^  So  effectual  were  the  colonial  laws  in  respect  to 
conformity,  and  so  powerful  the  influence  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  clergy,  that  Hutchinson  informs  us  that  there  was  not  ^^  any 
Episcopal  Church  in  any  part  of  the  colony  until  the  charter  was 
vacated. "  ^ 

§  76.  But  the  most  striking,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
part  of  their  legislation,  is  in  respect  to  education.  As  early  as 
1C47,  the  Cencral  Court,  ^'to  tlio  end,"  as  the  preamble  of  the 
act  declares,'  ^^  tliat  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  tlie  graves  of 
our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,"  provided,  under 
a  penalty,  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  "  shall  ap- 
point a  public  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  writing 
and  reading,"  and  that  every  town  of  one  hundred  householders 
^  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able 
to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  may  be  fitted  for  the  university." 
This  law  has,  in  substance,  continued  down  to  the  present  times ; 
and  it  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to 
give  that  peculiar  character  to  the  inhabitants  and  institutions 
of  Massachusetts  for  which  she,  in  common  with  the  other 
Now  England  States,  indulges  an  honest  and  not  unreasonable 
pride. 

§  76.  After  the  grant  of  the  provincial  charter,  in  1691,  the 
legislation  of  the  colony  took  a  wider  scope,  and  became  more 
liberal  as  well  as  more  exact.  At  the  very  first  session  an  act 
passed,  declaring  the  general  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  embracing  the  principal  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  on  this 
subject  Among  other  things,  it  was  declared  that  no  tax  could 
be  levied  but  by  the  General  Court;  tliat  the  trial  by  jury  should 
be  secured  to  all  the  inhabitants;  and  that  all  lands  shall  be 
free  from  escheats  and  forfeitures,  except  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son.* A  habeas  corpus  act  was  also  passed  at  the  same  session; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  disallowed  by  the  crown. ^  Chalmers 
asserts  that  there  is  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  colonial 

1  1  Hatch.  Hist.  427 ;  Ant  Col.  anid  Prov.  Laws,  oh.  89,  pp.  108, 104. 

•  1  Hutch.  Hist.  481. 

•  Ant.  Col.  and  Pror.  Laws,  oh.  88,  p.  186. 

«  2  Hutch.  Hist  64  ;  Ant  CoL  and  Pror.  Uws,  oh.  2,  p.  214. 

•  2  Hutch.  Hist  64. 
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jurisprudence  better  established  than  the  fact  that  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  not  extended  to  the  plantations  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.^ 

§  77.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  into  any  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  subsequent  provincial  legislation.  In  its  general 
character  it  did  not  materially  vary  from  that  antecedently 
adopted,  except  so  far  as  tlie  charter  required,  or  a  progressive 
spirit  of  improvement  invited  a  change.  Lands  were  made  lia- 
ble to  the  payment  of  debts ;  the  right  of  choosing  their  ministers 
was,  after  some  struggles,  secured  in  effect  to  the  concurrent 
vote  of  the  church  and  congregation  in  each  parish;  and  the 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance  was  in  some  measure  checked,  if 
not  entirely  subdued.  Among  tlie  earliest  acts  of  the  provincial 
Legislature,  which  were  approved,  was  an  act  for  the  prevention 
of  frauds  and  perjuries,  conformable  to  that  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond; an  act  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day;  an  act  for  sol- 
emnizing marriages  by  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  peace ;  an  act  for 
the  support  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters;  an  act  for  regulat- 
ing towns  and  counties ;  and  an  act  for  the  settlement  and  distri- 
bution of  the  estates  of  poraons  dying  intestate.^  These  and  many 
other  acts  of  general  utility  have  continued  substantially  in  force 
down  to  our  day.  Under  the  act  for  the  distribution  of  estates, 
the  half-blood  were  permitted  to  inherit  equally  with  the  whole 
blood. ^  Entails  were  preserved  and  passed  according  to  the 
course  of  descents  of  the  common  law ;  but  the  general  policy  of 
the  State  silently  reduced  the  actual  creation  of  such  estates  to 
comparatively  narrow  limits. 

1  1  Chalm.  Annals,  66,  74. 

s  2  Hutch.  Hist.  66,  66.  •  Ibid.  66. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

§  78.  Having  gone  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  origin  and 
political  organization  of  the  primitive  colonics  in  the  South  and 
North,  it  remains  only  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  those  which  were 
subsequently  established  in  both  regions.  An  historical  order 
will  probably  be  found  as  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  any 
which  could  be  devised. 

§  79.  In  November,  1629,  Captain  John  Mason  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  of  all  that  part  of  tlie  main- 
land in  New  England  ^'  lying  upon  the  sea-const,  beginning  from 
the  middle  part  of  Merrimack  River,  and  from  thence  to  proceed 
northwards  along  the  sea-coast  to  Piscataqua  River,  and  so  for- 
wards up  within  the  said  river  and  to  the  furthest  head  thereof; 
and  from  thence  northwestwards  until  threescore  miles  be  fin- 
ished from  the  first  entrance  of  Piscataqua  River ;  and  also  from 
Merrimack  through  the  said  river  and  to  the  furthest  head  tliereof, 
and  so  forwards  up  into  the  lands  westwards,  until  threescore 
miles  be  finished ;  and  from  thence  to  cross  overland  to  the  end 
of  the  threescore  miles  accounted  from  Piscataqua  River,  together 
with  all  islands  and  islets  within  five  leagues'  distance  of  the 
premises."^  This  territory  was  afterwards  called  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  land  so  granted  was  expressly  subjected  to  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  in  the  original  patent;  and  there  was  a 
covenant  on  the  part  of  Mason,  tliat  he  would  establish  such  gov- 
ernment therein,  and  continue  the  same,  "  as  shall  be  agreeable, 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land;" and  that  if  charged  with  neglect,  he  would  reform  the 
same  acconling  to  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  council ;  or 
in  default  thereof,  that  the  aggrieved  inhabitants  or  plantei*s, 
tenants  of  the  lands,  might  appeal  to  the  chief  court  of  justice  of 
the  president  and  council.  A  further  grant  was  made  to  Mason 
by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  about  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 

1  llaz.  Coll.  289 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  199  ;  i  Belk.  New  Hamp.  ch.  1,  p.  18. 
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their  charter  (22  April,  1635),  "beginning  from  the  middle  part 
of  Naumkeag  River  [Salem]  and  from  thence  to  proceed  east- 
wards along  the  sea-coast  to  Cape  Ann  and  round  about  the  same 
to  Piscataqua  harbor;"  and  then  covering  much  of  the  laud  in 
the  prior  grant,  and  giving  to  the  whole  the  name  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.^ This  grant  included  a  power  of  judicature  in  all  cases, 
civil  and  criminal,  "to  be  exercised  and  executed  according  to 
the  laws  of  England  as  near  as  may  be,"  reserving  an  appeal  to 
the  council.  No  patent  of  confirmation  of  this  grant  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  the  crown  after  the  surrender  of  tlio  Ply- 
mouth patent.^ 

§  80.  Various  detached  settlements  were  made  within  this 
territory;  and  so  ill  defined  were  the  boundaries,  that  a  contro- 
versy soon  arose  between  Massachusetts  and  Mason  in  respect  to 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  it.®  In  the  exposition  of  its  own 
charter  Massachusetts  contended  that  its  limits  included  the 
whole  territory  of  New  Hampshire ;  and,  being  at  that  time  com- 
paratively strong  and  active,  she  succeeded  in  establishing  her 
jurisdiction  over  it,  and  maintained  it  with  unabated  vigilance 
for  forty  years.*  The  controversy  was  finally  brought  before  the 
king  in  council ;  and  in  1679  it  was  solemnly  adjudged  against 
the  claim  of  Massachusetts.  And  it  being  admitted  that  Mason, 
under  his  grant,  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  powers  of  govern- 
ment, a  commission  was,  in  the  same  year,  issued  by  the  crown 
(or  the  government  of  New  Hampshira^  By  the  form  of  govern- 
ment described  in  this  commission  the  whole  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  president  and  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
to  whom  also  was  confided  the  judiciary  power  with  an  appeal 
to  England.  In  the  administration  of  justice  it  was  directed, 
that "  the  form  of  proceedings  in  such  cases,  and  the  judgment 
thereon  to  be  given,  be  as  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  as  the  present  state 

1  1  Haz.  CoU.  888,  884,  885  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  472,  478,  477  ;  1  Belk.  N.  Hain{>. 
ch.  1,  p.  27. 

•  1  Hutch.  Hist  818,  814  ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  S,  p.  97. 
s  1  Hutch.  Hist  101,  108.  109,  811,  812  to  818. 

«  1  Chulin.  Annals,  477,  484,  485,  504,  505  ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  4,  p.  109,  ch.  6, 
pp.  167,  168 ;  Hutch.  CoU.  422 ;  1  Belk.  N.  Hamp.  ch.  2,  pp.  49,  50. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  489,  490 ;  1  Hutch.  Hist.  819  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  895  ;  Marah 
Colon,  ch.  6,  p.  168;  Rob.  America,  R.  10 ;  1  Belk.  N.  Hamp.  ch.  6,  pp.  187,  188 ;  1 
Doug.  Summ.  28  ;  N.  Hamp.  Pro?.  Ijaws  (edit  1771),  p.  1,  ke. 
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and  condition  of  our  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  limits  afore- 
said, and  the  circumstances  of  the  place  will  admit"*  The 
legislative  power  was  intrusted  to  the  president,  council,  and 
burgcsacR,  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  towns;  and  they  were 
authorized  to  levy  taxes  and  to  make  laws  for  the  interest  of  the 
Province;  which  laws,  being  approved  by  the  president  and  coun- 
cil, were  to  stand  and  be  in  force  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
should  be  known,  whether  the  same  laws  and  ordinances  should 
niceivc  miy  change  or  confinnalion,  or  bo  toUiUy. disallowed  and 
discharged.  And  the  president  and  council  were  required  to 
transmit  and  send  over  tlio  same  by  the  first  ship  that  should 
depart  thence  for  England  after  their  making.  Liberty  of  con- 
science was  allowed  to  all  Protestants,  those  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  particularly  encouraged.  And  a  pledge  was  given 
in  the  commission  to  continue  the  privilege  of  an  assembly  in 
the  same  manner  and  form,  unless  by  inconvenience  arising  there- 
from the  crown  should  see  cause  to  alter  the  same.'  A  body  of 
laws  was  enacted  in  the  first  year  of  their  legislation,  which, 
upon  being  sent  to  England,  was  disallowed  by  Uie  crown.'  New 
Hampshire  continued,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to 
lie  governed  by  commission  as  a  royal  Province;  and  enjoyed  the 
privilogo  of  cujuiiing  her  own  laws  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  general  assembly,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  first  com- 
mission.^ Some  alterations  wore  made  in  the  succcissive  com- 
missions, but  none  of  them  made  any  substantive  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  Province.  Tlic  judicial  power  of  the  governor 
and  council  was  subsequently,  by  law,  confined  to  the  exercise  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  inferior  courts ;  and  in  the  later 
commissions  a  clause  was  inserted,  that  the  colonial  statutes 
should  "  not  be  repugnant,  but  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable,  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  of  England."® 

§  81.  The  laws  of  New  Hampshire,  during  its  provincial  state, 
partook  very  much  of  the  character  of  those  of  the  neighboring 
province  of  Massachusetts. •    Those  regulating  the  descent  and 

»  N.  Hamp.  Prov.  Lwws.  (edit  1771),  pp.  1,  8. 

•  1  Cbaltn.  Annnls,  489,  490 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  895 ;  1  Belk.  N.  Hamp.  ch.  6, 
pp.  188,  189 ;  2  Belk.  N.  Hamp.  Preface ;  N.  Hamp.  Prov.  Laws  (edit.  1771),  p.  5. 

•  Hnd. 

«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  491,  492,  498,  608. 

»  N.  Hamp.  Prov.  Uws  (wlit  1771),  p.  61,  and  Id. 

•  N.  Hamp.  Prov.  Uws  (edit  1771),  19,  22,  5.5,  90, 104, 105,187, 148, 167, 168, 166. 
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distribution  of  estates,  the  registration  of  conveyances,  the  tak- 
ing of  depositions  to  be  used  in  the  civil  courts,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministry,  for  making  lands  and  tenements  liable 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  for  the  settlement  and  support  of  public 
grammar  schools,  for  the  suppression  of  frauds  and  perjuries, 
and  for  the  qualification  of  voters,  involve  no  important  differ- 
ences, and  were  evidently  framed  upon  a  common  model.  New 
Hampshire  seems  also  to  have  had  more  facility  than  some  other 
colonies,  in  introducing  into  her  domestic  code  some  of  the  most 
beneficial  clauses  of.  the  acts  of  Parliament  of  a  general  nature, 
and  applicable  to  its  local  jurisprudence.^  We  also  find  upon 
its  statute  book,  without  comment  or  objection,  the  celebrated 
Plantation  Act  of  7  &  8  William  8,  ch.  22,  as  well  as  the  acts 
respecting  inland  bills  of  exchange  (9  &  10  William  8,  ch.  17), 
and  promissory  notes  (4  Anne,  ch.  9),  and  others  of  a  less  promi- 
nent character. 

^  N.  Hamp.  Prov.  Laws  (edit  1771),  p.  209 ;  Gov.  Wentworth's  Commission  in 
1766. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MAINE. 

§  82.  In  Anp^iflt,  1622,  the  Council  of  Plymouth  (which  Bocms 
to  liavo  I)ceii  oxtroiiioly  profimo  and  incoiisidcnito  in  its  grants  i) 
granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  all 
the  land  lying  between  the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Sagadahock,  ex- 
tending back  to  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada;  which  was 
called  Laconia.'  In  April,  1689,  Sir  Ferdinando  obtained  from 
the  crown  a  confirmatory  grant  of  all  the  land  from  Piscataqua 
to  Sagadaliock  and  the  Kennebec  River,  and  from  the  coast  into 
the  northern  interior  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  it  was 
styled  '*  The  Province  of  Maine. "  '  Of  this  province  he  was  made 
Lord  Palatine,  with  all  the  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  royalties 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham ;  and 
the  lands  were  to  be  holden  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Qreenwich. 
The  charter  contains  a  reservation  of  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
crown,  as  having  the  supreme  dominion;  and  the  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  crown  is  signified,  that  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  professed,  and  its  ecclesiastical  government  estab- 
lished in  ilio  [irovinca  It  also  authorizes  the  Palatine,  with  the 
assent  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  freeholders  of  the  province,  to 
make  laws  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  as  near  as  conveniently 
may  be  to  the  laws  of  England,  for  the  public  good  of  the  Prov- 
ince ;  and  to  erect  couHs  of  judicature  for  the  determination  of 
all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Palatine. 
But  all  the  powers  of  government  so  granted  were  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  "  power  and  regement "  of  the  lords  commissioners  for 
foreign  plantations  for  the  time  being.  The  Palatine  also  had 
authority  to  make  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  province, 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  a  grant  of  full  admiralty  powers, 
subject  to  those  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.     And 

1  1  Hutch.  Hint.  6,  104  ;  Bob.  America,  B.  10  ;  1  Doug.  Summ.  860,  880,  886. 
s  1  Hutch.  Hist.  816 ;  1  Holmes*!!  Annals,  180 ;  1  Belk.  N.  Hamp.  ch.  1,  p.  14. 
s  1  Holmes's  Annals,  254  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  472, 478, 474  ;  1  Dong.  Summ.  886,  Ac 
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the  inhabitants,  being  subjects  of  the  crown,  were  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural -born  subjects  in  England.^ 

§  83.  Under  these  ample  provisions  Gorges  soon  established 
a  civil  government  in  the  province,  and  made  ordinances.  The 
government,  such  as  it  was,  was  solely  confided  to  the  executive, 
without  any  powers  of  legislation.  The  province  languished  in 
imbecility  under  his  care,  and  began  to  acquire  vigor  only  when 
he  ceased  to  act  as  proprietary  and  lawgiver.^  Massachusetts 
soon  afterwards  set  up  an  exclusive  right  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory,  as  within  its  chartered  limits,  and  was  able  to  en- 
force obedience  and  submission  to  its  i>ower.^  It  continued 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until  1665,  when  the 
commissioners  of  the  crown  separated  it  for  a  short  period ;  but 
the  authority  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  afterwards  re-estab- 
lished.^ The  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  the  Pala- 
tine, as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Province,  was  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council'at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Mason  respecting  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  was  adjudged  void.'* 
Before  a  final  adjudication  was  had,  Massachusetts  had  the  pru- 
dence and  sagacity,  in  1677,  to  purchase  the  title  of  Glorges  for  a 
trifling  sum;  and  thus,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  crown 
(then  in  treaty  for  the  same  object),  succeeded  to  it,  and  held  and 
governed  Maine  as  a  provincial  dependency,  until  the  fall  of  its 
own  charter;  and  it  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  was  incorporated 
with  Massachusetts  in  the  provincial  charter  of  1691.^ 

1  1  Has.  ColL  442,  445. 

•  1  Chalro.  Annals,  474,  479 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  254,  258,  296. 

•  1  Chalm.  Annals,  480,  481,  488  ;  1  Hutch.  History,  176,  177,  256 ;  1  Holmes's 
Annals,  296 ;  2  Winthrop's  Joorn.  88,  42. 

«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  488,  484 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  848,  848 ;  Hntoh.  Coll.  422. 

•  1  Chalm.  Annals,  485,  504,  505  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  888. 

•  1  Chalm.  Annals,  486,  487  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  888  ;  1  Hntch.  Hist.  826. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

CONNECTICUT. 

§  84.  Connecticut  was  originally  settled  under  the  protection 
of  Massachusetts ;  but  the  inhabitants  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
(1688)  felt  at  liberty  (after  the  example  of  Massachusetts)  to 
frame  a  constitution  of  government  and  laws  for  themselves.^    In 

1680,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  obtained  from  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth a  patent  of  the  land  upon  a  straight  line  near  the  sea- 
shore towards  the  southwest,  west  and  by  south,  or  west  from 
Narraganset  River  forty  leagues,  as  the  coast  lies,  towards  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  within  that  breadth  to  the  South  Sea.     In  March, 

1681,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  conveyed  the  same  to  Lord  Say  and 
Scale  and  others.  In  April,  1635,^  the  same  council  granted  the 
same  territory  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Possession  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Say  and  Scale  and  others  was  taken  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  in  1685.'  The  settlers  there  were  not,  how- 
ever, disturbed ;  and  finally,  in  1644,  they  extinguished  the  title 
of  the  proprietaries,  or  lords,  and  continued  to  act  under  the  con- 
stitution of  government  which  they  had  framed  in  1688.  By  that 
constitution,  which  was  framed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Weathersfield,  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  two  general  assemblies  annually;  that  there 
should  \h)  annually  elected,  by  the  freemen,  at  the  court  in  April, 
a  governor  and  six  assistants,  who  should  ^Miave  power  to  admin- 
ister justice  according  to  the  law  here  established,  and  for  want 

1  1  Hatch.  HUt  98,  99  ;  2  Hatch.  Hist  902 ;  1  Haz.  CoU.  821 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals, 
220,  228,  281,  282,  251,  969;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  286,  287,  289 ;  9  Dong.  Samm.  158, 
ftc.;  1  Hatch.  Hist  100. 

The  sobstance  of  this  frame  of  government  is  giren  in  1  Holmes's  Annals,  251 ;  and 
a  fall  copy  in  1  Has.  Coll.  487,  441. 

•  2  Hatch.  Hist  208 ;  1  Has.  CoU.  818 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  208 ;  1  Chalm. 
Annals,  299. 

«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  288,  289,  290,  800;  2  Hatch.  Hist  208;  1  Has.  Coll.  895,  896; 
1  Holmes's  Annals,  229;  1  Hatch.  Hist  47;  1  Winthrop's  Joar.  170,  897;  Hatch. 
CoU.  412,  418. 
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thereof  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Word  of  God."  And  that  as 
many  other  officers  should  be  chosen  as  might  be  found  requisite.^ 
To  the  General  Court  each  of  the  above-named  towns  was  enti- 
tled to  send  four  deputies;  and  other  towns,  which  should  be 
afterwards  formed,  were  to  send  so  many  deputies  as  the  Gen- 
eral Court  should  judge  meet,  according  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  freemen  in  the  town.  All  persons,  who  were  inhabitants 
and  freemen,  and  who  took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  were  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  elections.  Church-membership  was  not,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, an  indispensable  qualification.  The  supreme  power, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  vested  in  the  General 
Courts 

§  85.  The  colony  of  New  Haven  had  a  separate  origin,  and  was 
settled  by  emigrants  immediately  from  England,  without  any 
title  derived  from  the  patentees.  They  began  their  settlement  in 
1688,  purchasing  their  lands  of  the  natives,  and  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact  of  government.®  By  it  no  person  was  admitted 
to  any  office,  or  to  have  any  voice  at  any  election,  unless  he  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  churches  allowed  in  the  dominion.  Tliero 
was  an  annual  election  of  the  governor,  the  deputy,  magistrates, 
and  other  officers,  by  the  freemen.  The  General  Court  consisted 
of  the  governor,  deputy,  magistrates,  and  two  deputies  from  each 
plantation;^  and  was  declared  to  bo  "the  supremo  power,  under 
God,  of  this  independent  dominion,"  and  had  authority  "to  de- 
clare, publish,  and  establish  the  laws  of  God,  the  Supreme  Le- 
gislator, and  to  make  and  repeal  orders  for  smaller  matters,  not 
particularly  determined  in  Scripture,  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  righteousness ;  to  order  all  affairs  of  war  and  peace,  and 
all  matters  relative  to  the  defending  or  fortifying  the  country; 
to  receive  and  determine  all  appeals,  civil  or  criminal,  from  any 
inferior  courts,  in  which  they  are  to  proceed  according  to  Script- 
ure light,  and  laws,  and  orders  agreeing  therewith."*^  Other 
courts  were  provided  for;  and  Hutchinson  observes  that  their 
laws  and  proceedings  varied  in  very  few  circumstances  from 
Massachusetts,  except  that  they  had  no  jury,  either  in  civil  or 

1  1  Haz.  CoU.  437;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  251.  <  Ibid. 

*  1  Hutch.  Hist.  82,  88;  1  Holmes's  Annals  244,  246;  1  Cbalm.  Annals  290; 
Robertson's  America,  B.  10;  8  American  Mnseom,  628. 

*  8  American  Museum,  628. 

*  1  Hutch.  Hist.  88,  note. 
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criminal  cases.  All  matters  of  facts  were  determined  by  the 
court.  ^ 

§  86.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
throne,  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  aware  of  the  doubtful  nature 
of  its  title  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  solicited,  and  in  April, 
1662,  obtained  from  that  monarch  a  charter  of  government  and 
territory.*  The  charter  included  within  its  limits  the  whole  col- 
ony of  New  Haven ;  and  as  this  was  done  without  the  consent  of 
the  latter,  resistance  was  made  to  the  incorporation  until  1665, 
when  both  were  indissolubly  united,  and  have  ever  since  remained 
under  one  general  government^ 

§  87.  The  charter  of  Connecticut,  which  has  been  objected  to 
by  Chalmers  as  establishing  ^'  a  mere  democracy,  or  rule  of  the 
people,"  contained,  indeed,  a  very  ample  grant  of  privileges. 
It  incorporated  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Comi»aiiy  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  Now  England  in  Amer- 
ica. It  ordained  tliat  two  general  assemblies  shall  be  annually 
held ;  and  that  the  assembly  shall  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  twelve  assistants,  and  two  deputies  from  every  town 
or  city,  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  (the  charter  nominating 
the  first  governor  and  assistants).  The  general  assembly  had 
authority  to  appoint  judicatories,  make  freemen,  elect  oflTicers, 
establish  laws  and  ordinances  "  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm  of  England,"  to  punish  offences  **  according  to  the  course  of 
other  corporations  within  this  our  kingdom  of  England,"  to  as- 
semble the  inhabitants  in  martial  array  for  the  common  defence, 
and  to  exercise  martial  law  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  lands 
were  to  be  holden  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  free 
and  common  socage.  The  inhabitants  and  their  children  born 
there  were  to  enjoy  and  possess  all  the  liberties  and  immunities 
of  free,  natural-born  subjects,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  born 
within  the  realm.  The  right  of  general  fishery  on  the  coasts 
was  reserved  to  all  subjects;  and  finally  the  territory  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Narraganset  River,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea, 

>  1  Hutch.  Hist  84,  note;  1  Chalm.  Anntls,  890. 

*  1  Hnz.  Coll.  686;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  29S,  298;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  820;  2  Dong. 
Snmm.  164. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  888;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  296;  Marsh.  Colon.  184;  1  Chalm. 
Annals,  294;  2  Dong.  Summ.  164,  167. 
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and  in  longitude,  as  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  that  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  South 
Sea,  was  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  colony.^  The  charter  is 
silent  in  regard  to  religious  rights  and  privileges. 

§  88.  In  1685,  a  qtu>  warranto  was  issued  by  King  James 
against  the  colony  for  the  repeal  of  the  charter.  No  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  rendered  upon  it;  but  the  colony  offered  it« 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  crown ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
in  1687,  went  to  Hartford,  and  in  the  name  of  the  crown  declared 
the  government  dissolved.*  They  did  not,  however,  surrender 
the  charter;  but  secreted  it  in  an  oak,  wliich  is  still  venerated; 
and  immediately  after  the  i-cvolution  of  1088,  they  resumed  the 
exercise  of  all  its  powers.  The  successors  of  the  Stuarts  silently 
suffered  them  to  retain  it  until  the  American  Revolution,  with- 
out any  struggle  or  resistance.*  The  charter  continued  to  be 
maintained  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  until  the  year 
1818,  when  a  new  constitution  of  government  was  fmined  and 
adopted  by  the  people. 

§  89.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  were,  in  many  respects,  similar 
to  those  of  Massachusetts.*  At  an  early  period  after  the  charter 
they  passed  an  act  which  may  be  deemed  a  bill  of  rights.  By 
it,  it  was  declared  that  ''no  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away;  no 
man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained ;  no  man's  person  shall 
be  arrested,  restrained,  banished,  dismembered,  nor  any  ways 
punished ;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children ;  no 
man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away  from  him,  nor  any 
way  endangered  under  color  of  law,  or  countenance  of  authority, 
unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  this  col- 
ony, warranting  the  same,  established  by  the  General  Court  and 
sufficiently  published ;  or  in  case  of  the  defects  of  a  law  in  any 
particular  case,  by  some  clear  and  plain  rule  of  the  Word  of 
God,  in  which  the  whole  court  shall  concur."^  The  trial  by 
jury,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  was  also  secured;  and  if  the 

1  2  Haz.  Coll.  597  to  605;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  820;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  298,  294; 
Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  5,  p.  134. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  415,  421,  429,  442;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  297,  298,  801,  804, 
806 ;  1  Hutch.  Hist.  839,  406,  note. 

«  Ibid. 

«  2  Doug.  Summ.  171  to  176, 198  to  202. 

*  Colony  Laws  of  Conueoticut,  edition  by  Qreene,  1716-1718,  folio  (New  London), 
P.L 
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court  were  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict^  they  might  send  back  the 
jury  to  consider  the  same  a  second  and  third  time,  but  not  fur- 
ther.^ The  governor  was  to  be  chosen,  as  the  charter  provided, 
by  the  freemen.  Every  town  was  to  send  one  or  two  deputies  or 
representatives  to  the  General  Assembly;  but  every  freeman  was 
to  give  his  voice  in  the  election  of  assistants  and  other  public 
ofiicei-s.*  No  iKjrson  was  entitled  to  be  made  a  freeman,  unless 
he  owned  lands  in  freehold  of  forty  shillings'  value  per  annum, 
or  £40  personal  estate.' 

§  90.  In  respect  to  offences,  their  criminal  code  proceeded  upon 
the  same  general  foundation  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  declaring 
those  capital  which  were  so  declared  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
citing  them  as  authority  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  capital 
offences  were  idolatry,  blasphemy  of  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
witchcraft,  murder,  murder  through  guile  by  poisoning  or  other 
devilish  practices,  bestiality,  sodomy,  rape,  man-stealing,  false 
witness,  conspiracy  against  the  colony,  arson,  children  cursing 
or  smiting  father  or  mother,  being  a  stubborn  or  rebellious  son, 
and  treason.^ 

§  91.  In  respect  to  religious  concerns,  their  laws  provided  that 
all  persons  should  attend  public  worship,  and  that  the  towns 
should  support  and  pay  the  ministers  of  religion.  And  at  first 
the  choice  of  the  minister  was  confided  to  the  major  part  of  the 
householders  of  the  town;  the  church,  as  such,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  choice.  But  in  1708,  an  act  was  passed  (doubt- 
less by  the  influence  of  the  clergy),  by  which  the  choice  of  minis- 
ters was  vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  were  church - 
members ;  ^and  the  same  year  the  celebrated  platform  at  Saybrook 
was  approved,  which  has  continued  down  to  our  day  to  regulate 
in  discipline  and  in  doctrine  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the. 
State.* 

§  92.  The  spirit  of  toleration  was  not  more  liberal  here  tlian 
in  most  of  the  other  colonies.     No  persons  were  allowed  to  em- 

1  Colony  Liiw8  of  Connecticat,  edition  by  Greene,  1715-1718,  folio  (New  London), 
p.  2.  The  pmctico  continued  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution  in 
1818. 

*  Colony  Laws  of  Connecticut,  edition  by  Greene,  1715-1718,  folio  (New  London), 
pp.  27,  80. 

*  Id.  p.  41.  «  Id.  p.  12. 

*  Id.  pp.  29,  84^  85.  110,  141.  The  Constitution  of  1818  has  made  a  great  change 
in  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  ministers  and  parishes  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs.  • 
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body  themselves  into  church  estate  without  the  consent  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  approbation  of  the  neighboring 
churches;  and  no  ministry  or  church  administration  was  enter- 
tained or  authorized  separate  from,  and  in  opposition  to,  that 
openly  and  publicly  observed  and  dispensed  by  the  approved 
minister  of  the  place,  except  with  the  approbation  and  consent 
aforesaid.^  Quakers,  Ranters,  Adamites,  and  other  notorious 
heretics  (as  they  were  called),  wore  to  be  committed  to  prison 
or  sent  out  of  the  colony,  by  order  of  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants.^ Nor  does  the  zeal  of  persecution  appear  at  all  to  have 
abated  until,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  of  1  William  and 
Mary,  dissenters  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  conscience  without 
molestation.^ 

§  93.  In  respect  to  real  estate,  the  descent  and  distribution 
was  directed  to  be  among  all  the  children,  giving  the  eldest  son 
a  double  share;  conveyances  in  fraud  of  creditors  were  declared 
void ;  lands  were  made  liable  to  be  set  off  to  creditors  on  execu- 
tion by  the  appraisement  of  three  appraisers.* 

The  process  in  courts  of  justice  was  required  to  be  in  the 
name  of  the  reigning  king.^  Persons  having  no  estate  might 
be  relieved  from  imprisonment  by  two  assistants ;  but  if  the  cred- 
itor required  it,  he  should  satisfy  the  debt  by  service.  •  Deposi- 
tions were  allowed  as  evidence  in  civil  suits.  ^  No  [)erson  was 
permitted  to  plead  in  behalf  of  another  person  on  trial  for  delin- 
quency, except  directly  to  matter  of  law,®  a  provision  somewhat 
singular  in  our  annals,  though  in  entire  conformity  to  the  Eng- 
lish law  in  capital  felonies.  Bills  and  bonds  were  made  as- 
signable, and  suits  allowed  in  the  name  of  the  assignees.^ 

Magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  ministers  were  author- 
ized to  marry  persons;  and  divorces  a  vinculo  allowed  for  adul- 
tery, fraudulent  contract,  or  desertion  for  three  years.  Men  and 
women,  having  a  husband  or  wife  in  foreign  parts,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  abide  in  the  colony,  so  separated,  above  two  years, 
without  liberty  from  the  General  Court 

Towns  were  required  to  support  public  schools  under  regula- 

1  Colony  Laws  of  Conn.,  edition  by  Qraene,  1716-1718,  folio  (New  London), 
p.  29. 

•  Id.  p.  49.  »  Id.  p.  184. 
«  Id.  pp.  88,  61,  164.  »  Id.  p.  41. 

•  Id.  p.  6.  »  Id.  p.  116. 

•  Id.  p.  26.  •  Id.  p.  7. 
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tions  similar,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  Massachusetts ;  ^  and 
an  especial  maritime  code  was  enacted,  regulating  the  rights  and 
duties  and  authorities  of  ship-owners,  seamen,  and  others  con- 
cerned in  navigation.' 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  colonial  legislation  of 
Connecticut 

1  Colony  Laws  or  Connecticat,  edition  by  Qreene,  1716-1718,  folio  (New  LondonX 
p.  84. 

*  Id.  p.  70.    A  similAT  code  existed  in  Massachiuette,  enacted  in  1668. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

§  94.  Rhode  Island  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts,  fleeing  thither  to  escape  from  religious  persecu- 
tion; and  it  still  boasts  of  Roger  Williams  as  its  founder,  and 
as  the  early  defender  of  religious  freedom  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science. One  body  of  them  purchased  the  island  which  has  given 
the  name  to  the  State,  and  another  the  territory  of  the  Provi- 
dence Plantations  from  the  Indians,  and  began  their  settlements 
in  both  places  nearly  at  the  same  period,  namely,  in  1636  and 
1638.^  They  entered  into  separate  voluntary  associations  of 
government.  But  finding  their  associations  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  encroachments  of  Massachusetts,  and  hav- 
ing no  title  under  any  of  the  royal  patents,  they  sent  Roger 
Williams  to  England  in  1643  to  procure  a  surer  foundation  both 
of  title  and  government.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  (in  1643)  a  charter  of  incorporation  of  Provi- 
dence Plantations;*  and  also,  in  1644,  a  charter  from  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  (Charles  the  First  being  then  driven  from 
his  capital)  for  the  incorporation  of  the  towns  of  Providence, 
Newport,  and  Portsmouth,  for  the  absolute  government  of  them- 
selves, but  according  to  the  laws  of  England.*  (a) 

§  95.  Under  this  charter  an  assembly  was  convened  in  1647, 
consisting  of  the  collective  freemen  of  the  various  plantations.^ 
The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  court  of  commissioners 

1  1  Hutch.  Hist  72;  1  Holmes's  Aiinala,  225,  238,  246;  1  Clialm.  Annals,  269, 
270;  Hutch.  Coll.  413,  414,  416;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  3,  p.  99,  100;  Robertson's 
America,  B.  10;  2  Doug.  Summ.  76  to  90;  1  Pitkin's  Hist  46.  Mr.  Chalmen 
says,  that  Providence  was  settled  in  the  beginning  of  1635;  and  Dr.  Holmes,  in  1686. 
(1  Chalm.  Annals,  270;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  238.) 

«  1  Hutch.  Hist.  89,  note;  Walsh's  Appeal,  429;  1  Pitk.  HUt.  46,  47,  48;  2  Dong. 
Surom.  80. 

•  1  Chalm.  271,  272;  Hutch.  Coll.  416,  416. 

«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  278;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  288;  Walsh's  Appeal,  429;  2  Doug. 
Summ.  80. 

(a)  1  R.  I.  Hist  Rec  148 ;  Arnold,  Hist  of  Rhode  Island,  I.  114,  200. 
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of  six  persons,  chosen  by  each  of  the  four  towns  then  in  exist- 
ence. The  whole  executive  power  seems  to  have  been  vested  in 
a  president  and  four  assistants,  who  were  chosen  from  the  free- 
men, and  formed  the  supremo  court  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  Every  township,  forming  within  itself  a  corporation, 
elected  a  council  of  six  for  the  management  of  its  peculiar  afTaii'S, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  smallest  disputes.'  The  council  of 
state  of  the  Commonwealth  soon  afterwards  interfered  to  suspend 
their  govermnent;  but  the  distractions  at  home  prevented  any 
serious  interference  by  Parliament  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs;  and  they  continued  to  act  under  their  former  govern- 
ment until  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.'  That  event 
seems  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  these  plantations.  They 
immediately  proclaimed  the  king,  and  sent  an  agent  to  England ; 
and  in  July,  1668,  after  some  opposition,  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  charter  from  the  crown.' (a) 

§  96.  That  charter  incorporated  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New  England  in  America, 
conferring  on  them  the  usual  powers  of  corporations.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  was  lodged  in  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
ten  assistants,  chosen  by  the  freemen.^  The  supreme  legislative 
authority  was  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  ten  assistants,  and  deputies  from  the 
respective  towns,  chosen  by  the  fi-ecmcn  (six  for  Newport,  four 
for  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Warwick,  and  two  for  other 
towns),  the  governor  or  deputy  and  six  assistants  being  always 
present  The  General  Assembly  were  authorized  to  admit  free- 
men, choose  officers,  make  laws  and  ordinances,  so  as  that  they 
were  "  not  contrary  and  repugnant  unto,  but  as  near  as  may  be 
agreeable  to,  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  considering 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  place  and  people;  to  create 
and  organize  courts ;  to  punish  offences  according  to  the  course 
of  other  corporations  in  England ; "  to  array  the  martial  force  of 
the  colony  for  the  common  defence,  and  enforce  martial  law ;  and 

1  1  Chalm.  Annals,  278;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  288. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals  274;  ]  Holmes's  Annals,  297;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  6.  p.  188. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  274;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  829. 
«  2  Haz.  Coll.  612  to  623;  2  Dong.  Summ.  81. 

(a)  Arnold,  Hist  of  Rhode  Island,  I.  290 ;  Palfrey,  Hist  of  New  England,  II.  666. 
VOL.  I.  —  6 
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to  exercise  other  important  powers  and  prerogatives.  It  further 
provided  for  a  free  fishery  on  the  coasts ;  and  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  children  bom  there  should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and 
immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjects  bom  within  the  realm 
of  England.  It  then  granted  and  confirmed  unto  them  all  that 
part  of  the  king's  dominions  in  New  England  containing  the 
Narraganset  Bay  and  the  countries  and  parts  adjacent,  bounded 
westerly  to  the  middle  of  Pawcatuck  River,  and  so  along  the 
river  northward  to  the  head  thereof,  thence  by  a  straight  line 
due  north,  until  it  meet  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts,  extend- 
ing easterly  three  English  miles  to  the  most  eastern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  Narraganset  Bay,  as  the  bay  extcndod  southerly 
unto  the  mouth  of  tlio  rivor  running  towards  Providcnco,  and 
thence  along  the  easterly  side  or  bank  of  the  said  river  up  to  the 
falls,  called  Patucket  Falls,  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  due 
north  till  it  meets  the  Massachusetts  line.^  The  territory  waa 
to  be  holden  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage.  It  further  secured  a  free  trade  with  all  the  other 
colonies. 

§  97.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  charter, 
and  that  which  exhibits  the  strong  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  col- 
ony, is  the  provision  respecting  religious  freedom.  The  charter, 
after  reciting  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  ^Hhat  it  is  much 
in  their  hearts  (if  they  be  permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experi- 
ment that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  be  best 
maintained,  and  that  among  our  English  subjects,  taith  a  full 
liberty  in  religious  concernments^  and  that  true  piety,  rightly 
grounded  upon  gospel  principles,  will  give  the  best  and  greatest 
security  to  sovereignty,"  proceeds  to  declare:*  "We  being  will- 
ing to  encourage  the  hopeful  undertaking  of  our  said  loyal  and 
loving  subjects,  and  to  secure  them  in  the  free  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  all  tlicir  civil  and  religious  rights  appertaining  to 
them  as  our  loving  subjects,  and  to  preserve  to  them  that  liberty 
in  the  tme  Christian  faith  and  worship  of  God,  which  they  have 
sought  with  so  much  travail,  and  with  peaceful  minds  and  loyal 
subjection  to  our  royal  progenitors  and  ourselves  to  enjoy ;  and 

1  This  U  th«  sabstanoe  but  not  the  exact  words  of  the  boundaries  in  the  charter, 
which  is  given  at  large  in  2  Hax.  OoU.  OlS  to  028,  and  in  Bhode  Island  Laws,  editions 
of  1789  and  1822. 

t  2Has.CoU.818. 
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because  some  of  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  colony 
cannot,  in  their  private  opinion,  conform  to  the  public  exercise 
of  religion  according  to  the  liturgy,  form,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  take  or  subscribe  the  oaths  and  articles 
made  and  established  in  that  behalf;  and  for  that  the  same,  by 
reason  of  the  remote  distances  of  these  places,  will,  as  we  hope, 
be  no  breach  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  established  in  this  na- 
tion, have  therefore  thought  fit,  and  do  hereby  publish,  grant, 
ordain,  and  declare  that  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no 
person  within  the  said  eolonyy  at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  he 
anywise  molested^  punished^  disquieted^  or  called  in  question  for 
any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  that  all  and 
every  person  and  persons  may,  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  time 
hereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judg- 
ment and  consciences  in  matters  of  religious  concernment  throughout 
the  tract  of  land  hereafter  mentioned,  they  behaving  themselves 
peaceably  and  quietly,  not  using  this  liberty  to  licentiousness 
and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward  disturbance 
of  others. "  ^  (a)  This  is  a  noble  declaration,  and  worthy  of  any 
prince  who  rules  over  a  free  people.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect 
how  little  it  comports  with  the  domestic  persecutions  authorized 
by  the  same  monarch  during  his  profligate  reign.  It  is  still 
more  lamentable  to  reflect  how  little  a  similar  spirit  oi  tolera- 
tion was  encouraged  either  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of  aiyr 
other  of  the  New  England  colonies. 

§  98.  Rhode  Island  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  been,  if  not 
the  first,  at  least  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  colonies,  and  indeed 
of  modern  States,  in  which  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom 
of  worship  were  boldly  proclaimed  among  its  fundamental  laws.^ 
If  at  any  time  afterwards  the  State  broke  in  upon  the  broad  and 
rational  principles  thus  established,  it  was  but  a  i^omentary  de- 
viation from  tlic  settled  course  of  its  policy.^  At  the  present  day, 
acting  under  this  very  charter  it  continues  to  maintain  religious 
freedom  with  all  the  sincerity  and  liberality  and  zeal  which  be- 
longed to  its  founder.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  the  laws 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  first  convened  under  this  charter, 

»  2  Ha*.  Coll.  613.  «  Walsh's  Appeal,  429. 

*  Hutch.  Coll.  418,  415;  1  Chalm.  AnnaK  276,  284;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  886. 

(a)  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rhode  Island,  I.  292. 
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(1644),  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
freemen.  But  this  haa  been  very  justly  doubted ;  and,  indeed,  if 
well  founded,  the  act  would  deserve  all  the  reproach  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  it^  The  first  laws,  however,  declared  that  no 
freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or  deprived  of  his  freehold,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  laws  of  the  colony;  and  that  no 
tax  should  be  imposed  or  required  of  the  colonists,  but  by  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly.^ 

§  99.  It  is  said  that  tlie  general  conduct  of  Rhode  Island  seems 
to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  Charles  the  Second  during  the 
residue  of  his  reign.*  Upon  the  accession  of  James  the  inhabi- 
tants were  among  the  first  to  olTer  their  congratulations,  and  to 
ask  protection  for  their  chartered  rights.  That  monarch,  how- 
ever, disregarded  their  request  They  were  accused  of  a  viola- 
tion of  their  charter,  and  a  quo  warranto  was  filed  against  them. 
They  immediately  resolved,  without  much  hesitation,  not  to  con- 
tend with  the  crown,  but  to  surrender  their  charter,  and  passed 
an  act  for  that  purpose  which  was  afterwards  suppressed.^  In 
December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  agreeably  to  his  orders, 
dissolved  their  government,  and  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  colony.  The  Revolution  of  1688  put  an  end  to  his  power ; 
and  the  colony  immediately  afterwards  resumed  its  charter,  and, 
though  not  without  some  interruptions,  continued  to  maintain  and 
exercise  its  powers  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.^ It  still  continues  to  act  under  the  same  charter,  as  a  fun- 
damental law,  it  being  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not 
formed  a  new  constitution  of  government  It  seems,  that  until 
the  year  1696,  the  governor,  assistants,  and  deputies  of  the  towns 
sat  together ;  but  by  a  law  then  passed  they  were  separated,  and 
the  deputies  acted  as  a  lower  house,  and  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants as  an  upper  house. ^ 

1  On  this  subject,  see  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  276,  284;  and  Dr.  Ho1mes*s  valuable 
note  to  his  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  836,  and  Id.  p.  841;  Hutch.  Coll.  413,  415;  Walsh's 
Appeal,  429  to  486. 

«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  276;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  886;  R.  Island  Colony  Laws  (1744), 
p.  8. 

•  1  Chalm.  Annals,  278. 

«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  280,  281 ;  2  Doug.  Summ.  85. 

•  1  Chalm.  Annals,  278,  279 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  416,  420,  428,  442;  S  Dong. 
Surom.  86,  877;  Dunmer's  Defence,  1  American  Tracts,  7. 

•  R.  Island  Colony  Uws  (1744),  24. 
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§  100.  In  reviewing  the  colonial  legislation  of  Rhode  Island 
some  peculiarities  are  discernible,  though  tlie  general  system  is 
like  that  of  the  other  parts  of  New  England.^  No  persons  but 
those  who  were  admitted  freemen  of  the  colony  were  allowed  to 
vote  at  elections,  and  they  might  do  it  in  person  or  by  proxy ; 
and  none  but  freemen  were  eligible  to  office.  Wills  of  real  es- 
tate wore  required  to  have  three  witnesses.  The  probate  of  wills 
and  tlie  granting  of  administrations  of  personal  estate  were  com- 
mitted to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tlio  town  councils  of  eacli  town  in 
tlic  colony,  with  an  apfieal  to  tlie  governor  and  council  as  su- 
preme ordinary.'  Every  town  was  a  corporate  body,  entitled  to 
choose  its  officers,  and  to  admit  persons  as  freemen.'  Sports 
and  labor  on  Sunday  were  prohibited.*  Purchases  of  land  from 
the  Indians  were  prohibited.^  By  a  formal  enactment,  in  1700, 
it  was  declared,  that  in  all  actions,  matters,  causes,  and  things 
whatsoever,  where  no  particular  law  of  tlie  colony  is  made  to  de- 
cide and  determine  the  same,  then  in  all  such  cases  the  laws  of 
England  shall  be  put  in  force  to  issue,  determine,  and  decide  the 
same,  any  usage,  custom,  or  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.^ About  the  same  period  the  English  navigation  laws  were 
required,  by  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature,  to  be  executed.^ 
Twenty  yoai-s'  [maccful  possession  of  lands,  under  the  claim  of  a 
title  in  fee-simple,  was  declared  to  give  a  good  and  rightful  title 
to  the  fee;'  and  thus  a  just  and  liberal  effect  was  given  to  the 
statute  of  limitations,  not  as  a  bar  of  the  remedy,  but  of  the 
right  The  acknowledgment  and  registration  of  conveyances  of 
lands  in  a  public  town  registry  were  provided  for.  The  support 
of  the  ministry  was  made  to  depend  upon  free  contributions. 
Appeals  to  the  king  in  council,  in  cases  exceeding  JB300  in 
value,  were  allowed.*  A  system  of  redress,  in  cases  of  abuses 
of  property  devoted  to  charitable  uses,  was  established;^^  fines 
and  common  recoveries  were  regulated;  and  the  trial  by  jury 
established.  The  criminal  code  was  not  sanguinary  in  its  enact- 
ments ;  and  did  not  aflfect  to  follow  the  punishments  denounced 
in  the  Scripture  against  particular  offences.**  Witchcraft,  how- 
ever, was,  as  in  the  common  law,  punished  with  death.     At  a 

'»  R.  Island  Col.  Uws  (1744),  pp.  1.  147.  •  Id.  p.  1,  4. 

»  Id.  p.  9.  «  Id.  18.  •  Id.  4. 

•  Id.  28.  »  Id.  28.  •  Id.  4«. 

•  Id.  87,  183.  »  Id.  108.  "  Id.  116. 
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later  period,  lands  of  persons  living  out  of  the  colony  or  conceal- 
ing themselves  therein  were  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  their 
debts.  ^  In  respect  to  the  descent  of  real  estates,  the  canons  of 
the  common  law  were  adopted,  and  the  eldest  son  took  the  whole 
inheritance  by  primogeniture.  This  system  was  for  a  short 
period  repealed  by  an  act  (4  A  5  George  I.,  1718)  which  divided 
the  estate  among  all  the  children,  giving  the  eldest  son  a  double 
shar^.^  But  the  common  law  was  soon  afterwards  (in  1728)  re- 
instated by  the  public  approbation,  and  so  remained  to  regulate 
descents  until  a  short  period  (1770)  before  the  Revolution.  Con- 
tracts for  things  above  the  value  of  ten  pounds  were  required  to 
be  in  writing;  and  conveyances  in  fraud  of  creditors  were  de- 
clared void.  And  we  may  also  trace  in  Hm  legislation  provision 
respecting  hue  and  cry  in  cases  of  robbery ;  and  of  forfeiture  in 
cases  of  accidental  death,  by  way  of  deodand.^ 

§  101.  We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  all  the  successive 
colonies  established  in  New  England.  The  remark  of  Chalmers 
is  in  general  well  founded.  "Originally  settled,"  says  he,*  "by 
the  same  kind  of  people,  a  similar  policy  naturally  rooted  in  all 
the  colonies  of  New  England.  Tlieir  forms  of  government,  their 
laws,  their  courts  of  justice,  their  maimers,  and  their  religious 
tenets,  which  gave  birth  to  all  these,  were  nearly  the  same." 
Still,  however,  the  remark  is  subject  to  many  local  qualifica- 
tions. In  Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  the  rigid  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism softened  down  (as  we  have  seen)  into  general  toleration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  common-law  rules  of  descents  were  ad- 
hered to  in  its  policy  with  singular  zeal,  down  to  the  year  1770, 
as  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  family  estates,  while  the 
neighboring  colonies  adopted  a  rule  dividing  the  inheritance 
among  all  the  children.'^ 

§  102.  One  of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  England  is  the  early  formation  and  establishment  of 
a  confederation  of  the  colonies  for  amity,  ofiFence  and  defence, 
and  mutual  advice  and  assistance.  The  project  was  agitated  a« 
early  as  1637;  but  difficulties  having  occurred,  the  articles  of 

1  R.  Island  Col.  Laws  (1744),  p.  192. 

<  Colony  Laws  of  Rhode  Island  (edit  1719,  printed  at  BoBton),  pp.  95,  96. 

*  R.  Island  Colony  Laws  (1719),  pp.  5,  8. 
«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  296. 

*  Gardner  o.  Ck>llin8,  2  Peters's  Sap.  Ct.  Rep.  68. 
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union  were  not  linally  adopted  until  1648.1(a)  In  the  month  of 
Maj  of  that  jear,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Haven,  and  Pljmouth  formed  a  confederacy  by  the  name 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  and  entered  into  a  per- 
petual league  of  friendship  and  amity,  for  offence  and  defence, 
and  mutual  advice  and  succor.  The  charges  of  all  wars,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  were  to  be  borne  in  common,  and  according  to 
an  apportionment  provided  for  in  the  articles;  and  in  case  of 
invasion  of  any  colony,  the  others  were  to  furnish  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  armed  men  for  its  assistance.'  Commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  each  colony,  were  to  meet  and  determine  all  affairs  of 
war  and  peace,  leagues,  aids,  charges,  Ac.,  and  to  frame  and 
establish  agreements  and  orders  for  other  general  interests. 
This  union,  so  important  and  necessary  for  mutual  defence  and 
assistance  during  the  troubles  which  then  agitated  the  parent 
country,  was  not  objected  to  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  on  his 
restoration ;  and  with  some  few  alterations,  it  subsisted  down  to 
1686,  when  all  the  charters  were  prostrated  by  the  authority  of 
King  James.'  Rhode  Island  made  application  to  be  admitted 
into  this  union,  but  was  refused,  upon  Uie  ground  that  the  terri- 
tory was  within  the  limits  of  Plymouth  colony.  It  does  not 
api)car  Uiat  subsequently  the  colony  became  a  party  to  it^  (b) 

1  1  Holmes's  Annuls,  2«9,  270;  1  Winthrop's  J<rar.  887,  284. 

s  2  IlaK.  ColL  1  to  8;  2  WinUirop's  Jour.  101  to  108;  1  Hatch.  Hist  124,  128. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  270  tnd  note;  1  Hutch.  Hist  128,  note;  2  Has.  Coll.  7, 

«  1  Holmes's  Annals,  287  and  note;  1  Hutch.  Hist  124;  2  Has.  ColL  99,  100. 

(a)  Palfrey,  Hist  of  New  En^and,  L      and  its  r^ectton  are  giyen  in  Hutch.  ColL 
880.  228,  227. 

(b)  The  application  of  Rhode  Island 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MARYLAND. 

§  103.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  included  originally  in 
the  patent  of  the  Southern  or  Virginia  Company ;  and  upon  the 
dissolution  of  that  company  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  King 
Charles  the  First,  on  the  20th  June,  1632,  granted  it  by  patent 
to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  son  of  George  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  the  patent  was  intended  to  have  been 
made,  but  he  died  before  it  was  executed.^  By  the  charter  the 
king  erected  it  into  a  Province,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Mary- 
land, in  honor  of  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  England, 
he  yearly,  forever,  rendering  two  Indian  arrows.  The  territory 
was  bounded  by  a  right  line  drawn  from  *Watkin's  Point,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  to  the  ocean  on  the  east,  thence  to  that  part  of 
the  estuary  of  Delaware  on  the  north  which  lieth  under  the  40th 
degree,  where  New  England  is  terminated;  thence  in  a  right 
line,  by  the  degree  aforesaid,  to  the  meridian  of  the  fountain  of 
Potomac ;  thence  following  its  course  by  the  farther  bank  to  its 
confluence  witli  the  Chesapeake;  and  thence  to  Watkiu's  Point' 

§  104.  The  territory  thus  severed  from  Virginia  was  luado 
immediately  subject  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  in  full  and 
absolute  propriety  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs,  saving  the 
allegiance  and  sovereign  dominion  to  the  crown,  with  all  the 
rights,  regalities,  and  prerogatives,  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
enjoyed  in  that  palatinate,  to  be  held  of  the  crown  as  of  Windsor 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  in  free  and  common  socage,  and 
not  in  capiUy  or  by  knight's  service.  The  charter  further  pro- 
vided that  the  proprietary  should  have  authority,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  freemen,  or  their  delegates  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  make  all  laws  for  the  province,  ^^so  that  such  laws  be 

1  1  Holmes's  Ann.  218  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  201,  202;  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland 
(1765);  8  Doug.  Sumra.  858,  Ac 

s  1  Has.  Coll.  827  to  887: 1  Chalro.  Annals,  202 ;  Charters  of  N.  A.  ProTinces,  4to^ 
London,  1786. 
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consonant  to  reason,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  as  far 
as  conveniently  might  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  cus- 
toms, and  rights  of  this  our  realm  of  England."^  The  pro- 
prietary was  also  vested  with  full  executive  power;  and  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice  was  provided  for.  The  propri- 
etary was  also  authorized  to  levy  subsidies,  with  the  assent  of 
the  people  in  assembly.  The  inhabitants  and  their  children 
were  to  enjoy  all  the  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  sub- 
jects bom  in  England.  The  right  of  tlio  advowsons  of  the 
churches,  according  to  the  establishment  of  England,  and  the 
right  to  create  manors  and  courts  baron,  to  confer  titles  of  dig- 
nity, to  erect  ports  and  other  regalities,  were  expressly  given 
to  the  proprietary.  An  exemption  of  the  colonists  from  all  tal- 
liages  on  their  goods  and  estates,  to  be  imposed  by  the  crown,  was 
expressly  covenanted  for  in  perpetuity;  an  exemption  which 
had  been  conferred  on  other  colonies  for  years  only.*  License 
was  granted  to  all  subjects  to  transfmrt  themselves  to  the  Prov- 
ince ;  and  its  products  were  to  be  imported  into  England  and  Ire- 
land, under  such  taxes  only  as  were  paid  by  other  subjects.  And 
the  usual  powers  in  other  charters  to  repel  invasions,  to  sup- 
press rebellions,  Ac,  were  also  conferred  on  the  proprietary. 

§  105.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  patent  And  Chalmers 
has  with  some  pride  asserted  that  ^^  Maryland  has  alwaj'S  en- 
joyed tlie  unrivalled  honor  of  being  the  first  colony  which  was 
erected  into  a  Province  of  the  English  Empire  and  governed  reg- 
ularly by  laws  enacted  in  a  provincial  legislature."'  It  is  also 
observable  that  there  is  no  clause  in  the  patent  which  required 
any  transmission  of  the  province  laws  to  the  king,  or  providing 
for  his  approbation  or  assent  Under  this  charter  Maryland  con- 
tinued to  be  governed,  with  some  short  intervals  of  interruption, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  the  successors 
of  the  original  proprietary.* 

§  106.  The  first  emigration  made  imder  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Baltimore  was  in  November,  1682,  and  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  considerable  fortune  and  rank,  and  their 
adherents,  being  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  *'  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  province,"  says  Chalmers,*  "upon  the  broad  basis  of 

1  1  Haz.  Ck>ll.  827,  && ;  1  Chalro.  Annals,  202 ;  Marah.  Colon,  ch.  2,  p.  69. 
•  1  Clmltnora's  Annals,  208,  204,  206.  •  Id.  200. 

Md.  208.  •  Id.  207,  208. 
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security  to  propertj  and  of  freedom  of  religion,  granting  in  ab- 
solute fee  fifty  acres  of  land  to  every  emigrant;  establishing 
Christianity  agreeably  to  the  old  common  law,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  without  allowing  pre-eminence  to  any  particular  sect  The 
wisdom  of  his  choice  soon  converted  a  dreary  wilderness  into  a 
prosperous  colony."  It  is  certainly  very  honorable  to  the  liber- 
ality and  public  spirit  of  the  proprietary,  that  he  should  have  in- 
troduced into  his  fiuidamcntal  policy  tlie  doctrine  of  general 
toleration  and  equality  among  Christian  sects  (for  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone  further) ;  and  have  thus  given  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  a  legislator  inviting  his  subjects  to  the  free  indulgence 
of  religious  opinion.^  This  was  anterior  to  the  settlement  of 
Rhode  Island ;  and  therefore  merits  the  enviable  rank  of  being 
the  first  recognition  among  the  colonists  of  the  glorious  and 
indefeasible  rights  of  conscience.  Rhode  Island  seems,  without 
any  apparent  consciousness  of  co-operation,  to  have  gone  further, 
and  to  have  protected  an  universal  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
in  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  Christian  and  Pagan,  without  any  dis- 
tinction to  be  found  in  its  legislation,^ 

§  107.  The  fii*st  legislative  assembly  of  Maryland,  held  by  the 
freemen  at  large,  was  in  1634-1635;  but  little  of  their  proceed- 
ings is  known.  No  acts  appear  to  have  been  adopted  until  1638- 
1639,  (a)  when  provision  was  made,  in  consequence  of  an  increase 
of  the  colonists,  for  a  representative  assembly,  called  the  House 
of  Assembly,  chosen  by  the  f i*eomen ;  and  the  laws  passed  by  the 
assembly,  and  approved  by  the  proprietary  or  his  lieutenant,  wore 
to  be  of  full  force.  The  assembly  was  afterwards  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  house.  At  the  same  session,  an  act,  which  may 
be  considered  as  in  some  sort  a  Magna  Charta,  was  passed,  de- 
claring, among  other  things,  that  "Holy  Church  within  this 
province  shall  have  all  her  rights  and  prerogatives;"  "that  the 
inhabitants  shall  have  all  their  righU  and  libertitis  according  to 
the  great  charter  of  England;"  and  that  the  goods  of  debtors, 

1  1  Chalm.  Annals,  218,  218,  219,  868.  *  Walsh's  Appeal,  429,  Note  B. 

(a)  That  is  to  say,  none  were  agreed  Maryland,   295,   800>818.      This  author 

upon  by  the  assembly  and  the  proprietary;  conjectures,  though  the  records  are  silent 

but  acts  appear  to  have  been  passed  by  on  the  subject,  that  the  difficulty  between 

the  assembly  which  were  rejected  by  the  the  proprietary  and  the  assembly  was  that 

proprietary,  and  others  were  proposed  by  each  claimed  the  right  to  originato  tho 

the  proprietary  which  the  assembly  re-  laws, 
ftised  to  adopt.    See  Bozman,  History  of 
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if  not  sufficient  to  pay  their  debts,  shall  be  sold  and  distributed 
pro  rat€^  saving  debts  to  the  proprietary.^  In  1649  an  act  was 
passed,  punishing  blasphemy  or  denying  the  Holy  Trinity  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods  and  lands;'  and,  strangely 
enough  after  such  a  provision,  in  the  same  act,  after  a  preamble, 
reciting  that  tlie  confining  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion 
hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  it  is 
enacted  that  no  person. "  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ " 
shall  be  molested  for  or  in  respect  to  his  religion,  or  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  nor  any  way  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise 
of  any  other  religion.'  It  seems  not  to  have  been  even  imagined 
that  a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  could,  in  the 
eyes  of  any  sect  of  Christians,  be  quite  consistent  with  the  de- 
nial of  the  Trinity.  This  act  was  confirmed  among  the  perpetual 
laws  in  1676. 

§  108.  The  legislation  of  Maryland  does  not,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  afforded  an  uniform  protection  in  respect  to  religion, 
such  as  the  original  policy  of  the  founder  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
pressly denied  any  protection  in  the  Province;  and  all  others, 
^  who  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  though  differing  in 
judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline  publicly  held 
forth,"  were  not  to  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion.^ In  1696  the  Church,  of  England  was  established  in  the 
province;  and  in  1702,  the  liturgy  and  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  required  to  be  pursued  in  all  the 
churches,  with  such  toleration  for  dissenters,  however,  as  was 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  1  William  and  Mary.*  And  tlie  in- 
troduction of  tlie  test  and  abjuration  acts,  in  1716,  excluded  all 
Roman  Catholics  from  office.* 

§  109.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  policy  adopted  at  no  great 
distance  oi  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony  to  provide  for 

1  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland,  ch.  2,  of  1638;  1650,  ch.  1;  1  Marsh.  Colon.  &c. 
ch.  2,  p.  73;  1  Clialni.  Annals,  213,  219,  220,  225. 

'  1  Chalm.  Annals,  228,  365;  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland,  1649. 

»  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland,  1649,  ch.  1;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  218,  219,  236. 

«  Bacon's  Uws  of  Maryland,  1664,  ch.  4;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  2,  p.  75;  Chabn. 
Ann.  218,  236. 

•  Bacon's  liAws  of  Maryland,  1702,  ch.  1. 

•  Bacon's  I^ws  of  Maiylnml,  1716,  ch.  6;  Walsh's  Appeal,  49,  60;  1  Ilolmes's  An- 
nals, 476,  489. 
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the  public  registration  of  conveyances  of  real  estates.^  In  the 
silence  of  the  statute-book  until  1715,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  system  of  descents  of  intestate  estates  was  that  of  the  parent 
country.  In  that  year  an  act  passed,*  which  made  the  estate 
partible  among  all  the  children;  and  the  system  tlius  intro- 
duced has,  in  its  substance,  never  since  been  departed  from. 
Maryland,  too,  like  the  other  colonies,  was  early  alive  to  the 
importance  of  possessing  the  sole  power  of  internal  taxation; 
and  accordingly,  in  1650,^  it  was  declared  that  no  taxes  should 
be  levied  wittiout  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly. 

§  110.  Upon  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  government  of  Mary- 
land was  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  was  not  again 
restored  to  the  proprietary  until  1716.  From  that  period  no 
interruption  occurred  until  the  American  Revolution.^ 

1  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maiyland,  1674. 

*  Bacon's  Laws  of  Msryland,  1716,  ch.  89. 

*  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland,  1650,  ch.  25;  1  Chalm.  Ann.  220. 

*  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland,  1692, 1716. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NEW  YORK. 

§  111.  New  York  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Ilolland,  at  least  as  early  as  1614.*  Trading-houses  were  estab- 
lished on  Manhattan  Island  by  them,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  about  1621.*  But  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  Dutch  colony  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fixed  until  about  1629,  when  it  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
name  of  the  New  Netherlands.'  But  the  English  government 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  disputed  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
make  any  settlement  in  America ;  and  the  territory  occupied  by 
them  was  unquestionably  within  the  chartered  limits  of  New 
England  granted  to  the  council  of  Plymouth.*  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, soon  after  his  restoration,  instigated  as  much  by  personal 
antipathy  as  by  a  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  crown,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  his  right,  and  in  March,  1664,  granted  a  pat- 
ent to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  by  which  he 
convoyed  to  him  the  region  extending  from  the  western  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  together 
with  Long  Island,  and  conferred  on  him  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military.*  Authority  was  givcn^  among  other 
things,  to  correct,  punish,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule  all  subjects 
that  should  inhabit  the  territory,  according  to  such  laws,  ordi- 
nances, <&c.,  as  the  Duke  should  establish,  so  always  that  the 
same  '^  were  not  contrary,  but  as  near  as  might  be  agreeable  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  and  government  of  the  realm  of  England," 
saving  to  the  crown  a  right  to  hear  and  determine  all  appeals. 
The  usual  authority  was  also  given  to  use  and  exercise  martial 
law  in  cases  of  rebellion,  insurrection,  mutiny,  and  invasion.* 

1  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  507,  568,  <  Id.  570.  •  Ibid. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  568,  569,  570,  572;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  5,  p.  148;  2  Dong. 
Summ.  220,  &c. 

*  Smith's  New  Jersey,  85,  59;  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  578;  Smith's  New  York,  p.  81 
[10];  Smith's  New  Jersey,  pp.  210  to  215. 

*  I  copy  from  the  recital  of  it  in  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  surrender  of 
1702  of  ibe  proTinces  of  East  and  West  Jersey. 
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A  part  of  this  tract  was  afterwards  conveyed  by  the  Duke,  by 
deed  of  lease  and  release,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  to  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  By  this  latter  grant  they 
were  entitled  to  all  the  tract  adjacent  to  New  England,  lying 
westward  of  Long  Island  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  main 
sea  and  partly  by  Hudson's  River,  and  upon  the  west  by  Dela- 
ware Bay  or  River,  and  extending  southward  to  the  main  ocean 
as  far  as  Cape  May  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  the  northernmost  branch  of  Delaware  Bay  or 
River,  which  is  41  degrees  40  minutes  latitude ;  which  tract  was 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Nova  Cffisarea,  or  New  Jersey.^  So 
that  the  territory  then  claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  New  Nether- 
lands was  divided  into  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

§  112.  In  September,  1664,  the  Dutch  colony  was  surprised  by 
a  British  armament  which  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  its  authority.  By  the  terms  of  the  capit- 
ulation the  inhabitants  were  to  continue  free  denizens  and  to 
enjoy  their  property.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  their  conscience  in  divine  worship  and  church  disci- 
pline, and  their  own  customs  concerning  their  inheritances.^ 
The  government  was  instantly  assumed  by  right  of  conquest  in 
behalf  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  proprietary,  and  the  territory 
was  called  New  York.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all 
settlers.  No  laws  contrary  to  those  of  England  were  allowed; 
and  taxes  were  to  be  levied  by  authority  of  a  general  assembly.^ 
The  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  confirmed  the  title  in  the  conquer- 
ors by  the  rule  of  uti  possidetis.^  In  the  succeeding  Dutch  war 
the  colony  was  reconquered ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Duke  of 
York  upon  the  succeeding  peace  of  1674.* 

§  113.  As  the  validity  of  the  original  grant  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  while  the  Dutch  were  in  quiet  possession  of  the  country, 
was  deemed  questionable,  he  thouglit  it  prudent  to  ask,  and  ho 
accordingly  obtained,  a  new  grant  from  the  crown  in  June,  1674.® 
It  confirmed  the  former  grant,  and  empowered  him  to  govern  the 

1  Smith*!  New  York,  81,  82  [10,  11];  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  618. 

*  Smith's  New  York,  44,  46  [19,  20];  1  Chalmers's  Ann.  674;  Smith's  New  Jersey, 
86,  43,  44;  2  Doug.  Summ.  228. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  676,  677,  679,  697;  Smith's  New  Jersey,  44,  48. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  678  ;  2  Doug.  SunmL  228. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  679  ;  1  Hulroes's  Annals,  864,  866. 

*  Smith's  New  York,  61  [32];  1  Chalm.  Annals,  679. 
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inhabit4mt8  by  such  ordinances  as  he  or  his  assigns  should  estab- 
lish. It  authorized  him  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  allowing  an  appeal  to  ihe  king  in  counciL^  It 
prohibited  trade  thither  without  his  permission ;  and  allowed  the 
colonists  to  import  merchandise  upon  paying  customs  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Under  Uiis  charter  he  ruled  the  Prov- 
ince until  his  accession  to  the  throne.'  No  general  assembly  was 
called  for  several  years ;  and  the  people  having  become  clamorous 
for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  colonists,  the  governor  was, 
in  1682,  authorized  to  call  an  assembly,  which  was  empowered 
to  make  laws  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  State,  which,  how- 
ever, were  of  no  force  without  the  ratification  of  the  proprietary.  • 
Upon  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  people  of  New  York  immedi- 
ately took  side  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.*  From  this  era 
they  were  deemed  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects, inhabiting  a  dependent  province  of  the  state.  No  charter 
was  subsequently  granted  to  them  by  the  crown ;  and  therefore 
they  derived  no  peculiar  privileges  from  that  source.* 

§  114.  The  government  was  henceforth  administered  by  gover- 
nors appointed  by  the  crown.  But  no  effort  was  made  to  conduct 
the  administration  without  the  aid  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  general  assembly.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the 
first  royal  governor  arrived  in  1691,  an  assembly  was  called 
which  passed  a  number  of  important  acts.  Among  others  was 
an  act  virtually  declaring  their  right  of  representation,  and  their 
right  to  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Englishmen  by 
Magna  Charta.®  It  enacted  that  the  supreme  legislative  power 
shall  forever  reside  in  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  the  people  by  their  representatives  (chosen  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  the  act)  convened  in  general  assembly. 
It  further  declared  that  all  lands  should  bo  held  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage  according  to  the  tenure  of  East  Greenwich  in  Eng- 

*  1  Chalmen'i  Annals,  579,  680. 

s  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  681,  588;  Smith's  New  York,  128, 125, 125  [72,  75]. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  684,  586;  Smith's  New  York,  127  [75];  1  Holmes's  Annals, 
409.  In  the  year  1683  certain  fundamental  regulations  were  passed  by  the  legislature, 
which  wiU  be  found  in  an  Appendix  to  the  second  yolnme  of  the  old  edition  of  the 
New  York  Laws. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  429;  Smith's  New  York,  59. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  585,  590,  591,  592. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  485;  Smith's  New  York,  127  [75,  76] ;  Acts  of  1691. 
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land ;  that  in  all  criminal  cases  there  should  be  a  trial  by  jury ; 
that  estates  of  femes  covert  should  be  conveyed  only  by  deed 
upon  privy  examination;  that  wills  in  writing,  attested  by  three 
or  more  credible  witnesses,  should  be  sufficient  to  pass  lands; 
that  there  should  be  no  fines  upon  alienations,  or  escheats  and 
forfeitures  of  lands,  except  in  cases  of  treason ;  that  no  person 
should  hold  any  office  unless  upon  his  appointment*  he  would 
take  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  and  tlie  test  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  Parliament;*  that  no  tax  or  talliago  should  bo  levied  but  by 
the  consent  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  that  no  person  profess- 
ing faith  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  disturbed  or  questioned  for 
different  opinions  in  religion,  with  an  exception  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  act,  however,  was  repealed  by  King  William  in 
1697.^  Another  act  enabling  persons  who  were  scrupulous  of 
taking  oaths,  to  make  in  lieu  thereof  a  solemn  promise,  to  qualify 
them  as  witnesses,  jurors,  and  officers.  In  the  year  1693,  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  New  York  (like  Massachusetts)  seemed  at 
all  times  determined  to  suppress  the  Romish  Church.  In  an  act 
passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  declared  that 
every  Jesuit  and  Popish  priest  who  should  continue  in  the  colony 
after  a  given  day  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment; and  if  ho  broke  prison  or  escaped  and  was  retaken,  ho  was 
to  be  put  to  death.  And  so  little  were  the  spirit  of  toleration 
and  the  rights  of  conscience  understood  at  a  much  later  period, 
that  one  of  her  historians^  a  half-century  afterwards  gave  this 
exclusion  the  warm  praise  of  being  worthy  of  prepetual  duration. 
And  the  constitution  of  New  York,  of  1777,*  required  all  persons 
naturalized  by  the  State  to  take  an  oath  of  abjuration  of  all  for- 
eign allegiance,  and  subjection  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil.  This  was  doubtless  intended  to  exclude  all  Catho- 
lics, who  acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
from  tlie  benefits  of  naturalization.^  In  examining  the  subse- 
quent legislation  of  the  Province,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
very  striking  deviations  from  the  laws  of  England;  and  the  com- 

1  1  Holmes's  Annals,  486;  Smith's  New  York,  127  [75.  76]:  Prov.  Laws  of  1691. 
«  1  Holmes's  Annals,  434;  Province  Laws  of  1691;  Smith's  New  York,  127  [76]; 
2  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  25,  pp.  62,  68. 

*  Mr.  Smith.  «  Art  42. 

*  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  25,  pp.  62,  68. 
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mon  law,  beyond  all  question,  was  the  basis  of  its  jurispmdence. 
The  common-law  course  of  descents  appears  to  have  been  silently 
but  exclusively  followed;^  and  perhaps  New  York  was  more 
close  in  adoption  of  the  policy  and  legislation  of  the  parent  coun- 
try before  the  Revolution  than  any  other  colony. 

^  I  do  not  find  any  act  respeoting  tho  distribntion  of  intestate  estates  in  the 
statute-book,  except  that  of  1697»  which  seems  to  have  in  view  only  the  distiibntion 
of  personal  estate  sabstantially  on  the  basis  of  the  statate  of  distribution  of  Charles 
the  Second. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NEW  JERSEY. 

§  115.  New  Jersey,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  part  of 
the  territory  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  by  him 
granted,  in  June,  1664,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret, with  all  the  rights,  royalties,  and  powers  of  government 
which  ho  himself  possessed.*  The  proprietors,  for  the  better  set- 
tlement of  the  territory,  agreed  in  February,  1GG4-1GG5,  upon  a 
constitution  or  concession  of  government,  which  was  so  much 
relished  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  soon  contained  a 
considerable  population.  By  this  constitution  it  was  provided 
that  the  executive  government  should  be  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor and  council  who  should  have  the  appointment  of  officers ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  legislative  or  general  assembly,  to  bo 
composed  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  deputies  chosen  by 
tlie  people.  The  general  assemblies  were  to  have  power  to  make 
all  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Province,  so  that  "  the  same 
be  consonant  to  reason,  and  as  near  as  may  be  conveniently 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  Majesty's  realm  of  Eng- 
land ; "  to  constitute  courts,  to  levy  taxes,  to  erect  manors  and 
ports  and  incorporations.^  The  registry  of  title-deeds  of  land 
and  the  granting  thereof,  as  a  bounty  to  planters,  were  also  pro- 
vided for.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed,  and  a  freedom 
from  molestation  guaranteed  on  account  of  any  diflfcrenco  in 
opinion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religious  concernments,  so  al- 
ways that  the  civil  peace  was  not  disturbed.  But  the  general  as- 
sembly were  to  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  ministers  and  establish 
their  maintenance,  giving  liberty  to  others  to  maintain  what 
ministers  they  pleased.  Every  inhabitant  was  bound  to  swear  or 
subscribe  allegiance  to  the  king;  and  the  general  assembly  might 
grant  naturalization.^ 

^  1  Chalm.  Ann.  613  ;  Smith's  New  York,  p.  81  [11] ;  Smith's  N.  Jeney,  60 ; 
Marsh.  Colon.  177  to  180  ;  2  Doug.  Summ.  220,  &c.,  281,  267,  &e. 
'  Smith's  New  Jersey,  6  Appx.  612  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  614. 
*  Smith's  New  Jersey,  512,  514. 
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§  116.  This  constitution  continued  until  the  Province  was  di- 
vided, in  1676,  between  the  proprietors.  By  that  division  East 
New  Jersey  was  assigned  to  Carteret,  and  West  New  Jersey  to 
William  Penn  and  others,  who  had  purchased  of  Lord  Berkeley.^ 
Carteret  then  explained  and  confirmed  the  former  concessions  for 
the  territory  thus  exclusively  belonging  to  himself.  The  propri- 
etors also  of  West  Jersey  drew  up  another  set  of  concessions  for 
tlio  settlers  within  that  territory.  They  contain  very  ample  priv- 
ileges to  the  people.  It  was  declared  that  the  common  law,  or 
fmidamental  rights  and  privileges  of  West  New  Jersey  therein 
stated,  are  to  be  the  foundation  of  government,  not  alterable  by 
the  h^gislaiurc.  Among  these  fundamentals  were  tlio  following : 
"That  no  man,  nor  number  of  men  upon  earth,  hath  power  or 
authority  to  rule  over  men's  consciences  in  religious  matters ; "  * 
that  no  person  shall  be  anjrways  called  in  question  or  in  the  least 
punished,  or  either,  for  the  sake  of  his  opinion,  judgment,  faith, 
or  worship  towards  God  in  matters  of  religion;  that  there  shall 
be  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  and  criminal  cases ;  that  there  shall  be 
a  general  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people,  who  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  make  laws,  so  "  that  the  same  be,  as  near  as  may 
be  conveniently,  agreeable  to  the  primitive,  ancient,  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  England. "  • 

§  117.  Whether  these  concessions  became  the  general  law  of 
the  Province  seems  involved  in  some  obscurity.  There  were 
many  difficulties  and  contests  for  jurisdiction  between  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Jerseys ; 
and  tlioflo  wore  not  settled  until  aft/>r  the  Duke,  in  1080,*  nnally 
RnrnMidered  all  rif^ht  to  both  by  lottxTS-patcnt  granti(Ml  to  the  re- 
spective proprictoi-s.*  In  1681,  the  governor  of  the  proprietors  of 
West  Jersey,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly,  made  a 
frame  of  government  embracing  some  of  the  fundamentals  in  the 
former  concessions.®  There  were  to  be  a  governor  and  council, 
and  a  general  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
general  assembly  had  the  power  to  make  laws,  to  levy  taxes,  and 

1  Smith's  New  Jersny,  61,  79,  80,  87  ;  1  Ch&lm.  Ann.  617. 

>  Smith's  New  Jersey,  80,  App.  621,  &o.  *  Ibid. 

*  Chalmers  says  in  1680,  p.  619.     Smith  says  in  1678,  p.  111. 

*  Smith's  New  Jersey,  110,  111 ;  1  Cbalro.  Ann.  619,  626. 

*  Smith's  New  Jersey,  126. 
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to  appoint  officers.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed,  and  no 
persons  rendered  incapable  of  office  in  respect  of  their  faith  and 
worship.  West  Jersey  continued  to  be  governed  in  this  manner 
until  the  surrender  of  the  proprietary  government,  in  1702.^ 

§  118.  Carteret  died  in  1679,  and  being  the  solo  proprietor  of 
East  Jersey,  by  his  will  he  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his 
debts;  and  it  was  accordingly  sold  to  William  Penn  and  eleven 
others,  who  were  called  the  Twelve  Proprietors.  They  after- 
wards took  twelve  more  into  the  proprietaryship ;  and  to  the 
twenty-four  thus  formed,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  March,  1682, 
made  his  third  and  last  grant  of  East  Jersey.^  Very  serious 
dissensions  so(m  arose  betwocu  tlio  two  provinces  themselvc^s,  as 
well  as  between  them  and  New  York,  which  banished  moderation 
from  their  councils,  and  threatened  the  most  serious  calamities. 
A  quo  warranto  was  ordered  by  the  crown,  in  1686,  to  be  issued 
against  both  provinces.  East  Jersey  immediately  offered  to  be 
annexed  to  West  Jersey,  and  to  submit  to  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  crown.  Soon  afterwards  the  crown  ordered  the  Jerseys  to 
be  annexed  to  New  England ;  and  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey 
made  a  formal  surrender  of  its  patent,  praying  only  for  a  new 
grant,  securing  their  right  of  soil.  Before  this  request  could  be 
granted,  the  Rcvoluticm  of  1G88  took  place,  and  they  passed 
under  the  allegiance  of  a  new  sovereign.^ 

§  119.  Prom  this  period  both  of  the  provinces  were  in  a  great 
state  of  confusion  and  distraction,  and  remained  so  until  the 
proprietors  of  both  made  a  formal  surrender  of  all  their  powers 
of  government,  but  not  of  their  lands,  to  Queen  Anne,  in  April, 
1702.  The  queen  immediately  reunited  both  provinces  into  one ; 
and  by  commission  ap|)()intcd  a  governor  over  it  lie  was  thereby 
authorized  to  govern  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  and  to  call 
general  assemblies  of  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  chosen 
by  the  freeholder,  who  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  and  the  tests  provided  by  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment The  general  assembly,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor 
and  council,  were  authorized  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  "  not  repugnant,  but,  as  near  as  may  be, 
agreeable  unto  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 

1  Smith's  New  Jersey,  164. 

*  Smith's  New  Jersey,  157  ;  1  Chalmers's  Annuals,  620,  621  ;  Marshall's  Colon.  180. 

*  1  Chalm.  Ann.  621,  622 ;  Smith's  New  Jersey.  209,  210,  211,  kc. 
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land ; "  which  laws  were,  however,  to  be  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion or  dissent  of  the  crown.  ^  The  governor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  was  to  erect  courts  of  justice,  to  appoint  judges 
and  other  officers,  to  collate  to  churches  and  benefices,  and  to 
command  the  military  force.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed 
to  all  persons  but  Papists. 

§  120.  Prom  this  time  to  the  American  Revolution  the  Prov- 
ince was  governed  without  any  charter  under  royal  commissions, 
sulmtantially  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  first.  Tlio  people 
always  strenuously  contended  for  tlio  riglits  and  privileges  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  former  concessions ;  and  many  struggles 
occurred  from  time  to  time  between  their  representatives  and  the 
royal  governors  on  this  subject' 

1  Smith's  New  Jersey,  220  to  280,  281  to  261. 

*  Smith's  New  Jersey,  ch.  14,  and  particiilarly  p.  265,  fcc.,  pp.  269,  fcc.,  275,  292,  804. 

See  Arnold  v. ,  1  Halsted's  Bep.  1,  as  to  Uie  rights  of  the  proprietaries  in  the  soil 

after  surrender  of  the  government  to  the  crown. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

PENNSYLVANU. 

§  121.  Pennsylvania  was  originally  settled  by  different  de- 
tachments of  planters,  under  various  authorities,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
and  others,  which  at  different  times  occupied  portions  of  land  on 
South  or  Delaware  River.  ^  The  ascendency  was  finally  obtained 
over  these  settlements  by  the  governors  of  New  York,  acting 
under  the  charter  of  1664,  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Chalmers, 
however,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  ^St  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  this  [then]  inconsiderable  colony,  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  governed  by  usurpers,  because 
their  titles  were  defective."*  It  continued  in  a  feeble  state  until 
the  celebrated  William  Penn,  in  March,  1681,  obtained  a  patent 
from  Charles  the  Second,  by  which  he  became  the  proprietary  of 
an  ample  territory  which,  in  honor  of  his  father,  was  called 
Pennsylvania.  The  boundaries  described  in  the  charter  were  on 
the  east,  by  Delaware  River,  from  twelve  miles  distance  north- 
wards of  New  Castle  town  to  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude,  if 
the  said  river  doth  extend  so  far  northward ;  but  if  not,  then  by 
said  river  so  far  as  it  doth  extend ;  and  from  the  head  of  the  river 
the  eastern  bounds  are  to  l>c  determined  by  a  meridian  lino,  to  l>c 
drawn  from  the  head  of  said  river  unto  the  said  43d  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  said  lands  to  extend  westward  five  degrees 
in  longitude,  to  be  computed  from  the  said  eastern  bounds,  and 
the  said  lands  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  the 
43d  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  on  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn 
at  twelve  miles'  distance  from  New  Castle,  nortliward  and  west- 
ward, to  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree  of  nortliern  hititude; 
and  then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  the  longi- 
tude above  mentioned.' 

§  122.   The  charter  constituted  Penn  the  true  and  absolute  pro- 

1  1  Chalm.  AnnaU,  680  to  684  ;  Smith'i  Now  York,  [81]  49 ;  1  Proud»  Penn.  110» 
111,  112,  118, 116,  118,  119, 122 ;  2  Doug.  Summ.  297,  &o. 
s  1  Chalm.  AnnaU,  684,  685. 
»  1  Prood,  Penn.  172. 
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prictary  of  the  territory  thus  described  (saving  to  the  crown  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  proprietary 
and  the  inhabitants),  to  be  holden  of  the  crown,  as  of  the  castle 
of  Windsor,  in  Berks,  in  free  and  common  socage,  and  not  in 
capite,  or  by  knight  service ;  and  erected  it  into  a  Province  and 
seigniory  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  It  authorized  the  propri- 
etary and  his  heirs  and  successors  to  make  all  laws  for  raising 
money  and  other  purposes,  with  the  assent  of  the  freemen  of  the 
coimtry,  or  their  deputies  assembled  for  the  purpose.*  But  **the 
same  laws  were  to  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  not  repugnant  or 
contrary,  but  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  agreeable  to  law 
and  statutes  and  rights  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England."^  The 
laws  for  the  descent  and  enjoyment  of  lands,  and  succession  to 
goods,  and  of  felonies,  to  be  according  to  the  course  in  England 
until  altered  by  the  assembly.  All  laws  were  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land within  five  years  after  the  making  of  them,  and  if  disap- 
proved of  by  the  crown  within  six  months,  to  become  null  and 
void.^  It  also  authorized  the  proprietary  to  appoint  judges  and 
other  officers;  to  pardon  and  reprieve  criminals;  to  establish 
courts  of  justice,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  crown  from  all 
judgments ;  to  create  cities  and  other  corporations ;  to  erect  ports 
and  nuuiors,  and  courts  baron  in  such  manora.  Liberty  was  al- 
lowed to  subjects  to  transport  ttiemselves  and  their  goods  to  the 
Province ;  and  to  import  its  products  into  England ;  and  to  ex- 
port them  from  thence  within  one  year,  the  inhabitants  observ- 
ing the  acts  of  navigation,  and  all  other  laws  in  this  behalf 
made.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  crown  should  levy  no 
tax,  custom,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  or  their  goods, 
unless  by  the  consent  of  the  proprietary  or  assembly,  "  or  by  act 
of  Parliament  in  England."  Such  are  the  most  important  clauses 
of  this  charter,  which  has  been  deemed  one  of  the  best  drawn  of 
the  colonial  charters,  and  which  underwent  the  revision,  not 
merely  of  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  then  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (North)  of  England.*  It  has  been  remarked,  as  a 
singular  omission  in  this  charter,  that  there  is  no  provision  that 
the  inhabitants  and  their  children  shall  be  deemed  British  sub- 

1  1  Prond,  Penn.  176;  Laws  of  PenxisyL,  ed.  of  Fmnklin,  1742,  App. 
«  1  Proud.  Pcnn.  176,  176,  177. 

•  1  Proud,  Pcnn.  177,  17  . 

*  1  Chalra.  Aniuds,  636,  687. 
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jectfly  and  entitled  to  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  thereof,  such 
a  clause  being  found  in  every  other  charter.^  Chalmers'  has  ob- 
served that  the  clause  was  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  allegiance 
to  the  crown  was  reserved ;  and  the  common  law  thence  inferred 
that  all  the  inhabitants  were  subjects,  and  of  course  were  on- 
titled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen. 

§  123.  Penn  immediately  invited  emigration  to  his  Province 
by  holding  out  concessions  of  a  very  liberal  nature  to  all  set- 
tlers;' and  under  his  benign  and  enlightened  policy  a  foundation 
was  early  laid  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  and  laws 
which  have  been  justly  celebrated  for  their  moderation,  wisdom, 
and  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.^  In  the 
introduction  to  his  first  frame  of  government,  he  lays  down  this 
proposition,  which  was  far  beyond  the  general  spirit  of  that  age, 
that  ^'  any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it,  whatever  be 
the  frame,  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those 
laws ;  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion. ''  ^ 
In  that  frame  of  government,  after  providing  for  the  organization 
of  it  under  the  government  of  a  governor,  council,  and  general 
assembly,  chosen  by  the  people,  it  was  declared  that  all  persons 
acknowledging  one  Almighty  God,  and  living  peaceably,  shall 
be  in  no  ways  molested  for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practice 
in  matters  of  faith  or  worship,  or  compelled  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry.*  Provisions  were 
also  made  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  to 
dispose  of  property  by  will,  attested  by  two  witnesses ;  making 
lands  in  certain  cases  liable  to  the  payment  of  debts ;  giving  to 
seven  years'  quiet  possession  the  efficacy  of  an  unquestionable 
title ;  requiring  the  registry  of  grants  and  conveyances,  and  de- 
claring that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  but  by  a  law  for  that  pur- 
pose made.  7  Among  other  things  truly  honorable  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  man,  is  the  tender  regard  and  solicitude  whicli  on 
all  occasions  he  manifested  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
duties  of  the  settlers  towards  them.     They  are  exhibited  in  his 

1  1  Graham'i  Hitt  of  Colon.  41,  note ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  639,  658. 
<  1  Chftlm.  Annals,  689,  668. 

*  1  Proud,  Penn.  192 ;  2  Proad,  Penn.  App.  1 ;  2  Dong.  Snmm.  800,  801. 
.  «  1  Chalm.  Annals,  688,  642 ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  6,  pp.  182, 188. 

»  1  Prond,  Penn.  197,  198 ;  2  Prond,  Penn.  App.  7. 

•  1  Proud,  Penn.  200 ;  2  Proud,  Penn.  App.  19. 

V  2  Proud,  Penn.  App.  15,  20 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  641,  642. 
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original  plan  of  concessions,  as  well  as  in  yarious  other  public 
documents,  and  were  exemplified  in  his  subsequent  conduct.^  In 
August,  1682,  in  order  to  secure  his  title  against  adverse  claims, 
he  procured  a  patent  from  the  Duke  of  York,  releasing  all  his 
title  derived  under  any  of  his  patents  from  the  crown.* 

§  124.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  original  frame  of  govern- 
ment, drawn  up  before  any  settlements  were  made,  was  ill  adapted 
to  the  state  of  things  in  an  infant  colony.  Accordingly  it  was 
laid  aside,  and  a  new  frame  of  government  was,  with  the  consent 
of  tlio  general  assembly,  established  in  1083.'  In  1692,  Penn 
was  deprived  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  by  William  and 
Mary;  but  it  was  again  restored  to  him  in  the  succeeding  year.* 
A  third  frame  of  government  was  established  in  1696.^  This 
again  was  surrendered,  and  a  new  final  charter  of  government 
was,  in  October,  1701,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly, 
established,  under  which  the  Province  continued  to  be  governed 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  provided  for 
full  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship;  and  for  the  right  of  all 
persons  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment in  any  capacity.^  An  annual  assembly  was  to  be  chosen 
of  delegates  from  each  county,  and  to  have  the  usual  legislative 
authority  of  other  colonial  assemblies,  and  also  power  to  nomi- 
nate certain  persons  for  oflice  to  the  governor.  The  laws  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  governor,  who  had  a  coun- 
cil of  state  to  assist  him  in  the  government^  Provision  was 
made  in  the  same  charter,  that  if  Uie  representatives  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  territories  (meaning  by  territories  the  three  counties  of 
Delaware)  should  not  agree  to  join  together  in  legislation,  they 
should  be  represented  in  distinct  assemblies.' 

§  126.  In  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania,  early  provision  was 
made  (in  1688)  for  the  descent  and  distribution  of  intestate 
estates,  by  which  they  were  to  be  divided  among  all  the  children, 

1  1  Ohalm.  Annals,  644  ;  1  Proad,  Penn.  194,  195,  212,  429 ;  2  Proud,  App.  4. 
«  1  Proud,  Penn.  200. 

*  1  Pronil,  Penn.  239 ;  2  Proud,  Penn.  App.  21 ;  2  Doug.  Summ.  802. 
«  1  Proud,  Penn.  877,  408. 

*  1  Proud,  Penn.  415  ;  2  Proud,  Penn.  App.  80  ;  Manhal],  Colon,  ch.  6,  p.  188. 

*  1  Proud,  Penn.  448  to  460  ;  2  Dong.  Summ.  808. 
'  1  Proud,  Penn.  460. 

*  1  Proud,  Penn.  464,  466 ;  1  Holmes^s  Annals,  486. 
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the  eldest  son  having  a  double  share;  and  this  provision  was 
never  afterwards  departed  from.^  Notwithstanding  the  liberty  of 
conscience  recognized  in  the  charters,  the  legislature  seeins  to 
have  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  narrow  down  its  protection  to  persons 
who  believed  in  the  Trinity  and  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.* 

1  Laws  of  Penn.,  ed.  of  Frankin,  1742,  App.  5  ;  Id.  p.  60 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  649. 
s  Laws  of  Penn.,  ed.  of  Franklin,  1742,  p.  4  [1706]. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

DELAWARE. 

§  126.  After  Pcnn  had  become  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  purchased  of  Ihe  Duke  of  York,  in  1682,  all  his  right  and  in- 
terest in  the  territory,  afterwards  called  the  Three  Lower  Coun- 
ties of  Delaware,  extending  from  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Province,  and  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and  bay 
of  Delaware  to  Cape  Henlopen,  beyond  or  south  of  Lewiston ;  and 
the  three  counties  took  the  names  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sus- 
sex.^ At  this  time  they  were  inhabited  principally  by  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  and  seem  to  have  constituted  an  appendage  to  the 
government  of  New  York.*  The  first  settlement  by  the  Swedes 
seems  to  have  been  earlier  than  1638;'  and  no  permanent 
settlements  were  attempted  by  the  Dutch  until  a  later  period 
(1651).* 

§  127.  In  the  same  year,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  an 
act  of  union  with  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  was  passed,  and 
an  act  of  settlement  of  the  frame  of  government  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, composed  of  deputies  from  the  counties  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.*  By  this  act  the  three  coimties  were,  under  the 
name  of  the  territories,  annexed  to  the  Province,  and  were  to  be 
represented  in  the  general  assembly,  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.^ Diflicultics  soon  afterwards  arose  between  the  deputies  of 
the  Province  and  those  of  the  territories ;  and  after  various  subor- 
dinate arrangements,  a  final  separation  took  place  between  them, 

1  1  Prond,  Penn.  801,  202 ;  1  Chalm.  AnnaU,  648 ;  2  Doug.  Summ.  297,  && 

*  1  Chalmers*!  Annals,  631,  632,  683,  634,  643 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  296,  404 ; 
1  Pitk.  Hist  24,  26,  27  ;  2  Doug.  Snmm.  221.  Soo  1  Chalm.  Annals,  571,  572,  680, 
631. 

*  1  Chalm.  Animis,  031. 
«  Id.  632,  683,  634. 

*  1  Prond,  Penn.  206  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  404 ;  1  Ohalm.  Annals,  645,  646. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annahi,  646 ;  1  DalL  Penn.  Laws,  App.  24,  26 ;  2  Colden's  Five  Na- 
tions, App. 
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with  the  consent  of  the  proprietary,  in  1708.  Prom  that  period 
down  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  territories  were  governed 
by  a  separate  legislature  of  their  own,  pursuant  to  the  liberty 
reserved  to  them  by  a  clause  in  the  original  charter  or  frame  of 
government.^ 

1  1  Proud,  Penn.  858,  454 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  404,  note ;  2  Doug.  Samm.  297, 
298. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

§  128.  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
|K)Iiti<;aI  organization  of  Uio  Oarolinas.  Tliat  level  region,  which 
stretches  from  the  86th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  Cape  Florida, 
afforded  an  ample  theatre  for  the  early  struggles  of  the  three 
great  European  powers,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  to  maintain 
or  acquire  an  exclusive  sovereignty.  Various  settlements  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  each  of  the  rival  powers,  and  a  com* 
mon  fate  seemed  for  a  while  to  attend  them  all.^  In  March,  1662 
(April,  1663),  Charles  the  Second  made  a  grant  to  Lord  Clar- 
endon and  others  of  the  territory  lying  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  extending  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  called  Hope 
Island,  in  the  South  Virginian  Seas,  and  within  86  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  South  Seas,  and  so 
respectively  as  far  as  the  river  Mathias  upon  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  within  31  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  South  Seas,  and  erected  it  into  a  province,  by  the 
name  of  Carolina,  to  bo  holdcn  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Green- 
wich in  Kent,  in  free  and  common  socage,  and  not  in  capite^  or 
by  knight  service,  subject  immediately  to  the  crown,  as  a  de- 
pendency, forever.* 

§  129.  The  grantees  were  created  absolute  lords  proprietaries, 
saving  the  faith,  allegiance,  and  supreme  dominion  of  the  crown, 
and  invested  with  as  ample  rights  and  jurisdictions  as  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  possessed  in  his  palatine  diocese.  The  charter  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Maryland,  and  resembles  it  in 
many  of  its  provisions.  It  authorized  the  proprietaries  to  enact 
laws  with  the  assent  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  or  their  dele- 
gates, to  erect  courts  of  judicature,  to  appoint  civil  ofTicers,  to 
grant  titles  of  honor,  to  erect  forts,  to  make  war,  and  in  cases  of 
necessity  to  exercise  martial  law,   to  build  harbors,  to  make 

1  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  618,  514,  615. 

*  1  Clialni.  Annals,  519  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  827,  328  ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  6,  p.  162 ; 
1  Williamson's  North  Carol  87,  280 ;  Carolina  Charters,  Loudon,  4to. 
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ports,  to  erect  manors,  and  to  enjoy  customs  and  subsidies  im- 
posed with  the  consent  of  the  freemen.*  And  it  further  author- 
ized the  proprietaries  to  grant  indulgences  and  dispensations  in 
religious  affairs,  so  that  persons  might  not  be  molested  for  differ- 
ences in  siKJCulativo  opinion  witli  respect  to  i-cligion,  avowcilly 
for  tlio  purpose  of  toicratfng  non-conformity  to  the  Clnircli  of 
England.*  It  further  required  that  all  laws  should  "be  conso- 
nant to  reason,  and  as  near  as  may  be  conveniently,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England. "  *  And 
it  declared  that  the  inhabitants  and  their  children,  born  in  the 
Province,  should  be  denizens  of  England,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  British-born  subjects. 

§  130.  The  proprietaries  immediately  took  measures  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Province,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  New  England 
settlers  within  it  (whose  disposition  to  emigration  is  with  Chal- 
mers a  constant  theme  of  reproach)  published  proposals,  forming 
a  basis  of  government^  It  was  declared  that  there  should  I)c  a 
governor  chosen  by  the  proprietaries  from  thirteen  persons  named 
by  the  colonists,  and  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  the  gov* 
ernor,  council,  and  representatives  of  the  people,  who  should  have 
authority  to  make  laws  not  contrary  to  those  of  England,  which 
should  remain  in  force  until  disapproved  of  by  the  propricturios.* 
Perfect  freedom  of  religion  was  also  promised,  and  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  offered  at  a  half-penny  an  acre,  to  every  settlor 
within  five  years. 

§  181.  In  1665,  the  proprietaries  obtained  from  Charles  the 
Second  a  second  charter,  with  an  enlargement  of  boundaries. 
It  recited  the  grant  of  the  former  charter,  and  declared  the  lim- 
its to  extend  north  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  north  end  of  Curri- 
tuck River  or  Inlet,  upon  a  straight  westerly  line  to  Wyonoak 
Creek,  which  lies  within  or  about  86  degrees  80  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  lino  as  far  as  the  South  Seas, 
and  south  and  westward  as  far  as  the  degrees  of  29  inclusive  of 
northern  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  tlie  South 

^  1  Holmes's  Annals,  827,  828.  This  cluirter,  and  the  second  charter,  and  the  fun- 
damental constitutions  made  hy  the  proprietaries,  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  quarto 
printed  in  London  without  date,  which  is  in  Harvard  College  Library. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  828;  1  Hewatt*s  South  Car.  42  to  47. 
>  Carolina  Charter,  4to,  London. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  515. 

*  1  Chnlro.  Annals,  518,  558  ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  5,  p.  152. 
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Seas.^  It  then  proceeded  to  constitute  the  proprietaries  absolute 
owners  and  lords  of  the  Province,  saving  the  faith,  allegiance,  and 
sovereign  dominion  of  the  crown,  to  hold  the  same  as  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  Kent,  in  free  and  common  socage, 
and  not  in  capite^  or  by  knight  servic-e,  and  to  possess  in  the  same 
all  the  royalties,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  in  his  diocese.  It  also  gave  them  power  to  make  laws, 
with  the  assent  of  the  freemen  of  the  Province,  or  their  delegates, 
providc<l  siicli  laws  were  consonant  witli  reason,  and  as  near  as 
conveniently  may  bo  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm  of  England.'  It  also  provided  that  the  inhabitants  and 
their  children  should  be  denizens  and  lieges  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  reputed  and  held  as  the  liege  people  bom  within 
the  kingdom,  and  might  inherit  and  purchase  lands,  and  sell  and 
bequeath  the  same,  and  should  possess  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  natural-born  subjects  within  the  realm.  Many  other 
provisions  were  added,  in  substance  like  those  in  the  former 
charter.'  Several  detached  settlements  were  made  in  Carolina, 
which  were  at  first  placed  under  distinct  temporary  governments ; 
one  was  in  Albemarle,  another  to  the  south  of  Cape  Fear.*  Thus 
various  independent  and  separate  colonies  were  established,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  assembly,  its  own  customs,  and  its  own 
laws ;  a  policy  which  the  proprietaries  had  afterwards  occasion  to 
regret.,  from  its  tendency  to  enfeeble  and  distract  the  Province.* 

§  132.  In  the  year  1669,  the  proprietaries,  dissatisfied  with 
the  syst<)ms  already  established  within  the  Province,  signed  a  fun- 
damental constitution  for  the  government  thereof,  the  object  of 
which  is  declared  to  be,  ^^that  we  may  establish  a  government 
agreeable  to  the  monarchy,  of  which  Carolina  is  a  part,  that  we 
may  avoid  making  too  numerous  a  democracy. '*  •  This  constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  and  his  memory 
has  often  been  reproached  with  the  illiberal  character  of  some 

I  1  Cbalm.  Annalis  521  ;  1  Williams's  N.  Oar.  230,  231 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  340  ; 
Carolina  Charters,  4to,  London. 
»  1  Williams's  N.  Car.  230,  237. 

*  1  Tfolmc8*s  Annals,  340 ;  1  Chnlm.  Annals,  621,  622  ;  1  Williams's  N.  Car.  230  to 
2.54  ;  Irwlell's  Uws  of  N.  Car.  Charter,  pp.  1  to  7. 

«  1  Chalm.  Annals,  619,  620,  624,  526  ;  1  Williams's  K.  Car.  88,  91,  92,  93,  96,  97, 
103,  114. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  521. 

*  1  Chalm.  Annals,  526,  527  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  860,  851,  and  note ;  Carolina 
Charters,  4to,  London,  p.  83. 
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of  the  articles,  the  oppressive  servitude  of  others,  and  the  general 
disregard  of  some  of  those  maxims  of  religious  and  political  lib- 
erty for  which  he  has  in  his  treatises  of  government  and  other 
writings  contended  with  so  much  ability  and  success.  Probably 
there  were  many  circumstances  attending  this  transaction  which 
are  now  unknown,  and  which  might  well  have  moderated  the 
severity  of  the  reproach,  and  furnished,  if  not  a  justification,  at 
least  some  apology  for  this  extraordinary  instance  of  unwise  and 
visionary  legislation. 

§  133.  It  provided  that  the  oldest  proprietary  should  be  the  pal- 
atine, and  the  next  oldest  should  succeed  him.  Each  of  the  pro- 
prietaries was  to  hold  a  high  office.  The  rules  of  pi-ccedcncy  woro 
most  exactly  established.  Two  orders  of  hereditary  nobility  were 
instituted,  with  suitable  estates,  which  were  to  descend  with  the 
dignity.  The  provincial  legislature,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Parliament,  was  to  bo  biennial,  and  to  consist  of  the  proprietaries 
or  their  deputies,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  representatives  of  tho 
freeholders  chosen  in  districts.  They  were  all  to  meet  in  ono 
apartment  (like  the  ancient  Scottish  Parliament),  and  enjoy  an 
equal  vote.  No  business,  however,  was  to  be  proposed,  until  it 
had  been  debated  in  the  grand  council  (which  was  to  consist  of 
the  proprietaries  and  forty-two  counsellors),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  bills.  No  act  was  of  force  longer  than  until  the  next  bien- 
nial meeting  of  the  Parliament,  unless  ratified  by  the  palatine  and 
a  quorum  of  the  proprietaries.  All  the  laws  were  to  become  void 
at  the  end  of  a  century,  without  any  formal  repeal.  The  Church 
of  England  (which  was  declared  to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox 
religion)  was  alone  to  be  allowed  a  public  maintenance  by  Parlia- 
ment But  every  congregation  might  tax  its  own  members  for  the 
support  of  its  own  minister.  Every  man  of  seventeen  years  of 
age  was  to  declare  himself  of  some  church  or  religious  profes- 
sion, and  to  be  roconled  tis  such ;  otherwise  ho  was  not  to  have 
any  benefit  of  the  laws.  And  no  man  was  to  be  {)erniitted  to  bo 
a  freeman  of  Carolina,  or  have  any  estate  or  habitation,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  that  God  is  to  be  publicly  wor- 
shipped. In  other  respects  there  was  a  guaranty  of  religious 
freedom.^    There  was  to  be  a  public  registry  of  all  deeds  and 

I  Hewatt's  South  Car.  42  to  47,  821,  &c  ;  Carolina  Charters,  4to,  London,  p.  88, 
Ac  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  526 ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  850,  851  ;  1  Williams's  N.  Car.  104 
to  111 ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  6,  p.  156;  1  Bamsay's  South  Car.  81,  82. 
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conveyances  of  lands,  and  of  marriages  and  births.  Every  free- 
man was  to  have  "  absolute  power  and  authority  over  his  negro 
slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever."  No  civil  or  crimi- 
nal cause  was  to  be  tried  but  by  a  jury  of  the  peers  of  the  party ; 
but  the  verdict  of  a  majority  was  binding.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  litigation,  it  was  (with  a  simplicity,  which  at 
this  time  may  excite  a  smile)  provided  that  ^^  it  shall  be  a  base 
and  vile  thing  to  plead  for  money  or  reward;"  and  that  "since 
multiplicity  of  comments,  as  well  as  of  laws,  have  great  incon- 
veniences, and  servo  only  to  obscure  and  perplex,  all  manner  of 
comments  and  expositions  on  any  part  of  iiiese  fundamental  con- 
stitutions, or  on  any  part  of  the  common  or  statute  law  of  Caro- 
lina, arc  absolutely  prohibited."^ 

§  134.  Such  was  the  substance  of  this  celebrated  constitution. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  ill  adapted  to  the  feelings,  the 
wants,  and  the  opinions  of  the  colonists.  The  introduction  of  it, 
therefore,  was  resisted  by  the  people,  as  much  as  it  could  be ;  and 
indeed,  in  some  respects  it  was  found  impracticable.*  Public 
dissatisfaction  daily  increased,  and  after  a  few  years'  experience 
of  its  ill  arrangements,  and  its  mischievous  tendency,  the  propri- 
etaries, upon  the  application  of  the  people  (in  1693),  abrogated 
the  constitution,  and  restored  the  ancient  form  of  government. 
Thus  perished  the  labors  of  Mr.  Locke ;  and  thus  perished  a  sys- 
tem, under  the  administration  of  which,  it  has  been  remarked, 
the  Carolinians  had  not  known  one  day  of  real  enjoyment,  and 
that  introduced  evils  and  disorders,  which  ended  only  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  proprietary  government*  Perhaps  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  wholesome 
lesson  of  the  utter  folly  of  all  efforts  to  establish  forms  of  govern- 
ment uiK)n  mere  theory,  and  of  the  dangers  of  legislation  without 
consulting  the  habits,  manners,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the 
people  upon  which  they  are  to  operate. 

§  135.  After  James  the  Second  came  to  the  throne,  the  same 
general  course  was  adopted  of  filing  a  qu4>  warranto  against  the 
proprietaries,  as  had  been  successful  in  respect  to  other  colonies. 

1  Carolina  Charters,  4to,  p.  45,  §  70,  p.  47,  §  80  ;  1  Hewatt's  South  Car.  821,  &c. 

s  1  Ramsay's  South  Car.  89,  48,  88  ;  1  Hewatt's  South  Car.  46  ;  1  Chalmers's  An- 
nals, 627,  628,  629, 680,  682,  650 ;  Harsh.  Colon,  ch.  6,  pp.  166,  167, 169  ;  1  Williams's 
N.  Car.  122,  148. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  662. 
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The  proprietaries,  with  a  view  to  elude  the  storm,  prudently 
offered  to  surrender  their  charter,  and  thereby  gained  time.* 
Before  anything  definitive  took  place,  the  Revolution  of  1688  oc- 
curred, which  put  an  end  to  the  hostile  proceedings.  In  April, 
1698,  the  proprietaries  made  another  system  of  fundamental  con- 
stitutions, which  embraced  many  of  those  propounded  in  the  firsts 
and  indeed,  was  manifestly  a  mere  amendment  of  them. 

§  136.  These  constitutions  (for  experience  does  not  seem  to 
have  imparted  more  wisdom  to  the  proprietaries  on  this  subject) 
contained  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  hereditary  nobility  of  the  former  constitutions,  and 
shared  a  common  fate.  They  were  never  generally  aascnted  to 
by  the  people  of  the  colony,  or  by  their  roprosentativcs,  as  a  body 
of  fundamental  laws.  Hewatt  says,'  that  none  of  these  systems 
ever  obtained  ^  the  force  of  fundamental  and  unalterable  laws  in 
the  colony.  What  regulations  the  people  found  applicable,  they 
adopted  at  the  request  of  their  governors ;  but  observed  these  on 
account  of  their  own  propriety  and  necessity,  rather  than  as  a 
system  of  laws  imposed  on  them  by  British  legislators.''^ 

§  137.  There  was  at  this  period  a  space  of  three  hundred  miles 
between  the  southern  and  northern  settlements  of  Carolina;* 
and  though  the  whole  Province  was  owned  by  the  same  proprieta- 
ries, the  legislation  of  the  two  great  settlements  had  boon  hith- 
erto conducted  by  separate  and  distinct  assemblies,  sometimes 
under  the  same  governor  and  sometimes  under  different  gover- 
nors. The  legislatures  continued  to  remain  distinct  down  to  the 
period  when  a  final  surrender  of  the  proprietary  charter  was  made 
to  the  crown  in  1729.*  The  respective  territories  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  the 
laws  of  each  obtained  a  like  appellation.  Cape  Fear  seems  to 
have  been  commonly  deemed  in  the  commissions  of  the  governor 
the  boundary  between  the  two  colonics.® 

1  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  649  ;  1  Holmes's  Annals,  416. 

*  1  Hewatt's  South  Carol.  AS, 

*  Dr.  Ramsay  treats  these  suocessiye  constitations  as  of  no  authority  whatsoever  in 
the  Province,  as  a  law  or  rule  of  government  But  in  a  legal  point  of  view  the  propo- 
sition is  open  to  much  doubt.    S  Ramsay's  South  Carol.  121  to  124. 

<  1  WUliams's  N.  Car.  166. 

*  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  9,  pp.  246,  247 ;  1  Hewatt's  South  Carol.  212,  818. 

*  1  Williams's  N.  Car.  161,  162 ;  1  Ramsay's  South  Carol.  66.  Ac,  88,  96  ;  1  Hew- 
att's South  Car.  212,  318  ;  1  Holmes's  Annala,  628,  626  ;  Marsh.  Colon,  ch.  9,  p.  246. 
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§  138.  By  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  the  whole  government 
of  tlie  territory  was  vested  in  tlie  crown  (it  had  l)een  in  fact  ex- 
ercised by  the  crown  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary 
government  in  1720) ;  and  henceforward  it  became  a  royal  Prov- 
ince, and  was  governed  by  commission  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment substantially  like  that  established  in  the  other  royal 
provinces.*  This  change  of  government  was  very  acceptable  to 
the  people,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise. At  a  later  period  (1732),  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Province  was  divided;  and  the  divisions 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.' 

§  139.  The  form  of  government  conferred  on  Carolina  when  it 
became  a  royal  Province  was  in  substance  this :  It  consisted  of  a 
governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  assembly 
choflcn  by  the  people,  and  these  three  branches  constituted  the 
le^iflhitnrc.  Hie  governor  convened,  prorogued,  and  dissolved 
the  legislature,  and  had  a  negative  upon  the  laws,  and  exercised 
the  executive  authority.'  Ho  possessed  also  the  powers  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  of  the  admiralty,  of  supreme  ordinary,  and  of 
appointing  magistrates  and  militia  officers.  All  laws  were  sub- 
ject to  the  royal  approbation  or  dissent;  but  were  in  tlie  mean 
time  in  full  force. 

§  140.  On  examining  the  statutes  of  South  Carolina,  a  close 
adherence  to  the  general  policy  of  tlie  English  laws  is  apparent 
As  early  as  the  year  1712,  a  large  body  of  the  English  statutes 
was,  by  express  legislation,  adopted  as  part  of  its  own  code ;  and 
all  English  statutes  respecting  allegiance,  all  the  test  and  su- 
premacy acts,  and  all  acts  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subjects,  or  securing  the  same,  were  also  declared  to  be  in  full 
force  in  the  Provinca  All  and  every  part  of  the  common  law, 
not  altered  by  these  acts  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitutions, 
customs,  and  laws  of  the  Province,  was  also  adopted  as  part  of 
its  jurisprudence.  An  exception  was  made  of  ancient  abolished 
tenures,  and  of  ccclcsinstical  matt<»,r8  inconsistent  with  the  then 
church  establishment  in  the  Province.  There  was  also  a  saving 
of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  allowed  to  be  enjoyed 

*  Marali.  Colon,  cli.  0,  p.  247. 

«  Mnrsh.  Oolon.  ch.  9,  p.  287  ;  1  Holmes's  AnnnK  644. 

•  2  Hcwatt's  South  Car.  ch.  7,  p.  1,  e^  acq.  ;  1  Ramsay's  South  Oar.  ch.  4,  p.  96. 
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by  the  charter  from  the  crown  and  the  laws  of  the  Province.^ 
This  liberty  of  conscience  did  not  amount  to  a  right  to  deny  the 
Trinity.'  The  Church  of  England  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished in  the  Province  (in  1704),  and  all  members  of  the  assem- 
bly were  required  to  be  of  that  persuasion.*  Fortunately  Queen 
Anne  annulled  these  obnoxious  laws ;  and  though  the  Church  of 
England  was  established,  dissenters  obtained  a  toleration,  and 
the  law  respecting  the  religious  qualification  of  assemblymen 
was  shortly  afterwards  repealed. 

§  141.  The  laws  of  descents  of  intestate  real  estates,  of  wills, 
and  of  uses,  existing  in  England,  seem  to  have  acquired  a  per- 
manent foundation  in  the  colony,  and  remained  undisturbed, 
until  after  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.*  As  in  the 
other  colonies,  the  registration  of  conveyances  of  lands  was  early 
provided  for,  in  order  to  suppress  fraudulent  grants. 

§  142.  In  respect  to  North  Carolina,  there  was  an  early  decla- 
ration of  the  legislature  (1716)  conformably  to  the  charter,  that 
the  common  law  was  and  should  bo  in  force  in  the  colony.  All 
statute  laws  for  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative  and  succession 
to  the  crowu,  and  all  such  laws  made  for  the  cstubliHluucnt  of 
the  church,  and  laws  made  for  the  indulgence  to  Protestant  dis- 
senters ;  and  all  laws  providing  for  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
and  security  of  trade;  and  all  laws  for  the  limitation  of  actions 
and  for  preventing  vexatious  suits,  and  for  preventing  immorality 
and  fraud,  and  confirming  inheritances  and  titles  of  land,  were 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  Province.*  Tlie  policy  thus  avowed 
was  not  departed  from  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;  and  the  laws  of  descents  and  the  registration  of  convey- 
ances in  both  the  Carolinas  were  a  silent  result  of  their  common 
origin  and  government. 

1  Orimke's  South  Carolina  Laws  (1712),  pp.  81,  98,  99, 100. 
s  Id.  Act  of  1708,  p.  4. 

•  1  Holmes's  Annals,  489,  490,  491 ;  1  Hewatt's  South  Carol.  166  to  177. 

*  2  Ramsay's  South  Car.  180.    The  descent  of  estates  was  not  altered  until  1791. 
«  IredeU's  North  Car.  Laws,  1716,  pp.  18,  19. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GEOBOIA. 

§  143.  In  the  Banio  year  in  which  Carolina  was  divided  (1782), 
a  project  was  formed  for  Uie  settieinent  of  a  colony  upon  the  un- 
occupied territory  hetwecn  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Altamaha.^ 
The  object  of  the  projectors  was  to  strengthen  the  Province  of 
Carolina,  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  the  suffering  poor  of  the 
mother  country,  and  to  open  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants in  Europe ;  and  in  common  with  all  the  other  colonies  to 
attempt  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  natives.'  Upon 
application,  George  the  Second  granted  a  charter  to  the  com- 
pany (consisting  of  Lord  Percival  and  twenty  others,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Oglethorpe),  and  incorporated  them  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
in  America.*  The  charter  conferred  the  usual  powers  of  corpo- 
rations in  England,  and  authorized  the  trustees  to  hold  any  terri- 
tories, jurisdictions,  etc.,  in  America  for  the  better  settling  of  a 
colony  there.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation  were  to  be  managed 
by  the  corporation,  and  by  a  common  council  of  fifteen  persons, 
in  the  first  place  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards,  as 
vacancies  occurred,  filled  by  ttie  corporation.  The  number  of 
common-councilmen  might,  with  the  increase  of  the  corporation, 
be  increased  to  twenty-four.  The  charter  further  granted  to  the 
corporation  seven  undivided  parts  of  all  the  territories  lying  in 
that  part  of  South  Carolina  which  lies  from  the  northern  stream 
of  a  river,  there  called  the  Savannah,  all  along  the  sea-coast  to 
the  southward  unto  the  southernmost  stream  of  a  certain  other 
great  river,  called  the  Altamaha,  and  westward  from  the  heads 
of  the  said  rivers  respectively  in  direct  lines  to  the  South  Seas, 
to  be  held  as  of  the  manor  of  Hampton  Court,  in  Middlesex,  in 

1  1  Holmes's  Annals,  552  ;  Marsh.  Colonies,  oh.  9,  p.  247  :  2  Hewatt's  Soath  Car.  15, 
16  ;  Stokes's  Hist  Colonies,  113. 

*  1  Holmes's  Annals,  552 ;  2  Hewatt's  Sonth  Car.  15,  16,  17. 

*  Charters  of  N.  A.  Provinces,  4to,  London,  1766. 
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free  and  common  socage,  and  not  in  eapite.  It  then  erected  all 
the  territory  into  an  independent  Province  by  the  name  of  Geor- 
gia. It  authorized  the  trustees  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years 
to  make  laws  for  the  Province  "  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  England,  subject  to  the  approbation  or  disallowance 
of  the  crown,  and  after  such  approbation  to  be  valid. "  The  affairs 
of  the  corporation  were  ordinarily  to  be  managed  by  the  common 
council.  It  was  further  declared  that  all  persons  born  in  the 
Province  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  nat- 
ural-born subjects  in  Great  Britain.  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
allowed  to  all  inhabitants  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  a  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  to  all  persons,  except  Papists,  Tiie  corporation 
were  also  authorized,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  yeai-s,  to  erect 
courts  of  judicature  for  all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  to  ap- 
point a  governor,  judges,  and  other  magistrates.  The  registra- 
tion of  all  conveyances  of  the  corporation  w»s  also  provided  for. 
The  governor  was  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  all  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  obey  all  royal 
instructions  pursuant  thereto.  The  governor  of  South  Carolina 
was  to  have  the  chief  command  of  the  militia  of  the  Province; 
and  goods  were  to  be  imported  and  exported  without  touching  at 
any  port  in  South  Carolina.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years 
the  crown  was  to  establish  such  form  of  government  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  such  method  of  making  laws  therefor,  as  in  its  pleasure 
should  be  deemed  meet ;  and  all  officers  should  be  then  appointed 
by  the  crown. 

§  144.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  charter,  which  was  obvi- 
ously intended  for  a  temporary  duration  only;  and  the  first  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  trustees,  granting  lands  in  tail  male,  to  be 
held  by  a  sort  of  military  service,  and  introducing  other  restric- 
tions, were  not  adapted  to  aid  the  original  design  or  foster  the 
growth  of  the  colony. ^  It  continued  to  languish  until  at  length 
the  trustees,  wearied  with  their  own  labors  and  the  couiplaints  of 
the  people,  in  June,  1751,  surrendered  the  charter  to  the  crown.* 
Henceforward  it  was  governed  as  a  royal  Province  enjoying  the 
same  liberties  and  immunities  as  other  royal  provinces ;  and  in 
process  of  time  it  began  to  flourish,  and  at  the  period  of  the 

1  RlarshaH's  Colon,  ch.  9,  pp.  248,  249,  250  ;  2  Holmes's  Annals,  4-46  ;  2  Howatf  • 
South  Car.  41,  42,  48. 
'  2  Holmes's  Annals,  45. 
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American  Revolution  it  had  attained  considerable  importance 
among  the  colonies.^ 

§  145.  In  respect  to  its  ante-revolutionary  jurisprudence,  a 
few  remarks  may  suffice.  The  British  common  and  statute  law 
lay  at  the  foundation.^  The  same  general  system  prevailed  as 
in  the  Carolinas,  from  which  it  sprung.  Intestate  estates  de- 
scended according  to  the  course  of  tiie  English  law.  The  regis- 
tration of  conveyances  was  provided  for,  at  once  to  secure  titles 
and  !.<>  Hiippn^HS  fmuds;  and  ilio  ^oucral  intcrcBlA  of  religion,  the 
rights  of  rcpi*o8cntation,  of  ])ci*sonal  liberty,  and  of  public  jus- 
tice, were  protected  by  ample  colonial  regulations. 

I  Stokes's  Hist  of  Ck>lome8, 116,  119 ;  2  Uew»tt*8  South  Car.  145 ;  S  Holmes's  An- 

46,  117. 
s  Stokes's  Hist  of  Colon.  119,  186. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  COLONIES. 

§  146.  We  have  now  finished  our  survey  of  the  origin  and 
political  history  of  the  colonies,  and  here  we  may  pause  for  a 
short  time  for  the  purpose  of  some  general  reflections  ujK)n  the 
subject 

§  147.  Plantations  or  colonics  in  distant  countries  are  citlicr 
such  as  are  acquired  by  occupying  and  peopling  desert  and  un- 
cultivated regions  by  emigrations  from  tlie  mother  country,  ^  or 
such  as,  being  already  cultivated  and  organized,  are  acquired  by 
conquest  or  cession  under  treaties.  There  is,  however,  a  differ- 
ence between  these  two  species  of  colonies  in  respect  to  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed,  at  least  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  common  law.  If  an  uninhabited  country  is  discov- 
ered and  planted  by  British  subjects,  the  English  laws  are  said 
to  be  immediately  in  force  there ;  for  the  law  is  the  birthright  of 
every  subject  So  that  wherever  they  go  they  carry  their  laws 
with  them;  and  the  new-found  country  is  governed  by  them.* 

§  148.  This  proposition,  however,  though  laid  down  in  such 
general  terms  by  very  high  authority,  requires  many  limitations, 
and  is  to  be  understood  with  many  restrictions.  Such  colonists 
do  not  carry  with  them  the  whole  body  of  the  English  laws,  as 
they  then  exist ;  for  many  of  them  must^  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  their  situation,  and  inconsistent 
with  their  comfort  and  prosperity.  There  is,  therefore,  this  ne- 
cessary limitation  implied,  that  they  carry  with  them  all  the 
laws  applicable  to  their  situation,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  local 
and  political  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

§  149.  Even  as  thus  stated,  the  proposition  is  full  of  vagueness 
and  perplexity ;  for  it  must  still  remain  a  question  of  intrinsic 
difficulty  to  say  what  laws  are  or  are  not  applicable  to  their  sit- 
uation ;  and  whether  they  are  bound  by  a  present  state  of  things, 

»  1  BL  Coram.  107. 

«  2  P.  Will.  76 ;  1  Bl.  Coram.  107 ;  2  Salk.  411 ;  Com.  Dig.  Ley.  C. ;  Rex  v. 
YwBii^tuai,  4  Burr.  R.  2600 ;  Chitty  on  Prerog.  ch.  8,  p.  29,  &c. 
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or  are  at  liberty  to  apply  the  laws  in  future  by  adoption,  as  the 
growth  or  interests  of  the  colony  may  dictate.^  The  English 
rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  protection  from  personal  injuries, 
the  rights  secured  by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  remedial  course  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  are  examples  as  clear  perhaps  as 
any  which  can  be  stated  as  presumptively  adopted,  or  applicable. 
And  yet  in  the  infancy  of  a  colony  some  of  tliese  very  rights  and 
privileges  and  remedies  and  rules  may  be  in  fact  inapplicable,  or 
inconvenient  and  impolitic.'  It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  settle 
what  parts  of  tlie  English  laws  are  or  are  not  in  force  in  any 
such  colony,  until  either  by  usage  or  judicial  determination  they 
have  been  recognized  as  of  absolute  force. 

§  160.  In  respect  to  conquered  and  ceded  countries,  which 
have  already  laws  of  their  own,  a  different  rule  prevails.  In 
such  cases  the  crown  has  a  right  to  abrogate  tlio  former  laws  and 
institute  new  ones.  But  until  such  new  laws  are  promulgated, 
the  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  coimtry  remain  in  full  force,  un- 
less so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  our  religion,  or  enact  anything 
that  is  malum  in  Be;  for  in  all  such  cases  the  laws  of  the  con- 
quering or  acquiring  country  shall  prevail.  This  qualification  of 
the  rule  arises  from  the  presumption  that  the  crown  could  never 
intend  to  sanction  laws  contrary  to  religion  or  sound  morals.* 
But  although  the  king  has  thus  the  power  to  change  the  laws  of 
ceded  and  conquered  countries,  the  power  is  not'  imlimitcd.  His 
legislation  is  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  He 
cannot  make  any  new  change  contrary  to  fundamental  principles ; 
he  cannot  exempt  an  inhabitant  from  that  particular  dominion, 
as  for  instance  from  the  laws  of  trade,  or  from  the  power  of  Par- 
liament; and  he  cannot  give  him  privileges  exclusive  of  other 
subjects.* 

§  161.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  insists 
that  the  American  colonies  are  principally  to  be  deemed  con- 
quered, or  ceded  countries.     His  language  is,  *'Our  American 

1  1  Bl.  Comm.  107  ;  2  Merivale,  R.  148, 159. 

*  1  Bl.  Ck>mm.  107  ;  1  Tacker*s  Black,  note  E.  878,  884,  et8eq.;i  Burr.  R.  2500 ; 
2  Merivale,  R.  143,  167,  158  ;  2  Wilson's  Lnw  Lect  49  to  54. 

•  Blankard  v.  Oaly,  4  Mod.  222 ;  B.  c.  2  Salk.  411,  412 ;  2  Peere  WUl.  75  ;  1 
Black.  Ck>nin).  107  ;  Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  R  204,  209,  Calvin's  Case,  7  Co.  1, 17  & ; 
Com.  Dig.  Navigation,  Q.  1,  8  ;  Id.  Ley.  C. ;  4  Burr.  R.  2500 ;  2  Morivale,  R.  148, 
167,  168. 

«  Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  R.  204,  209 ;  Chitty  on  Prerog.  eh.  8,  p.  29,  &c 
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plantations  are  principally  of  this  latter  sort  [that  is,  ceded  or 
conquered  countries],  being  obtained  in  the  last  century  either 
by  right  of  conquest  and  driving  out  the  natives  (with  what  nat- 
ural justice  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And, 
therefore,  the  common  law  of  England,  as  such,  has  no  allow- 
ance or  authority  there ;  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  distinct,  though  dependent  dominions."  ^ 

§  152.  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  in  a  legal  view.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  by  whom  America  was  colonized  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  dilTci'eut  manner.^  They  claimed  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  whole  territories  afterwards  occupied  by  them, 
not  in  virtue  of  any  conquest  of,  or  cession  by,  the  Indian  na- 
tives, but  as  a  right  acquired  by  discovery.*  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  obtained  a  sort  of  confirmatory  grant  from  the  papal 
authority.  But  as  between  themselves  they  treated  the  dominion 
and  title  of  territory  as  resulting  from  priority  of  discovery;* 
and  that  European  power  which  had  first  discovered  the  country 
and  set  up  marks  of  possession  was  deemed  to  have  gained  the 
right,  though  it  had  not  yet  formed  a  regular  colony  there.* 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  title  of  the  Indians  was  not  treated 
as  a  right  of  propriety  and  doininion,  but  as  a  mere  right  of  oc- 
cupancy.® As  infidels,  heathen,  and  savages,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  possess  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  absolute,  sover- 
eign, and  independent  nations.^  Tlie  territory  over  which  they 
wandercij,  and  which  they  used  for  their  temporary  and  fugitive 
purposes,  was,  in  respect  to  Christians,  deemed  as  if  it  were  in- 
habited only  by  brute  animals.  There  is  not  a  single  grant  from 
the  British  crown,  from  the  earliest  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the 

1  1  TJl.  Comm,  107 ;  Chitty  on  Prerog.  cli.  8,  p.  20. 

<  8co  anU,  pp.  4  to  22  ;  1  Clialiii.  Aiiiiala,  070  ;  3  Wilson's  Works,  234. 

•  Yultcl,  B.  1.  cli.  18,  §§  2(»6,  200,  207,  208,  200. 
«  Johuuonv.  MuliiUwli,  8  Wheat.  U.  643,  570,  505. 
»  Penn  ».  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  444,  451. 

•  3  Kent's  Comm.  308  to  313;  1  Chalm.  Annah,  070,  077  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
478  ;  Won«8ter  v,  Georgia,  0  Peters's  R.  515. 

f  To  do  but  justice  to  those  times,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this  pretension  did  not 
obtain  universal  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  ecclesiastics  and  philosophers  of  those  days,  as  unjust  and  attsurd  ;  and  es- 
pecially by  two  Spanbh  writers  of  eminent  worth,  Soto  and  Victoria.  See  Sir  Janies 
Mcintosh's  elegant  treatise  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  Philadelphia  edit 
1832,  pp.  49,  50. 
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latest  of  Qeorge  the  Second,  that  affects  to  look  to  any  title  ex- 
cept that  founded  on  discovery.  Conquest  or  cession  is  not  once 
alluded  to.  And  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been ;  for 
at  the  time  when  all  the  leading  grants  were  respectively  made, 
there  had  not  been  any  conquest  or  cession  from  the  natives  of 
the  territory  comprehended  in  those  grants.  Even  in  respect  to 
the  territory  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  alone  afford 
any  pretence  for  a  claim  by  conquest,  they  were  conquered  from 
the  Dutch,  and  not  from  the  natives,  and  were  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  Dreda  in  10G7.  But  England  claimed  this  very 
territory,  not  by  right  of  this  conquest,  but  by  the  prior  right 
of  discovery.^  The  original  grant  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1664,  fomided  upon  this  right,  and  the  subsequent  confirma- 
tion of  his  title  did  not  depart  from  the  original  foundation. 

§  153.  The  Indians  could  in  no  just  sense  be  deemed  a  con- 
quered people,  who  had  been  stripped  of  their  territorial  posses- 
sions by  sui)erior  force.  They  were  considered  as  a  people  not 
having  any  regular  laws,  or  any  organized  government,  but  as 
mere  wandering  tribes.'  They  were  never  reduced  into  actual 
obedience,  as  de[)cndent  communities ;  and  no  scheme  of  general 
legislation  over  them  was  ever  attempted.  For  many  purposes 
they  were  treated  as  independent  communities,  at  liberty  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  so  always  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
paramount  rights  of  the  European  discoverers.^  (a) 

§  154.  For  the  most  part  at  the  time  of  the  first  grants  of  tlie 
colonial  charters,  there  was  not  any  possession  or  occupation  of 
tlie  territory  by  any  British  emigrants.  The  main  object  of 
these  charters,  as  stated  in  the  preliminary  recitals,  was  to  in- 
vito emigrations,  to  people  the  country,  to  found  colonies,  and  to 
Christianize  tlie  natives.  Even  in  case  of  a  conquered  country, 
where  there  are  no  laws  at  all  existing,  or  none  which  are 
adapted  to  a  civilized  community,  or  where  the  laws  are  silent, 
or  are  rejcct<;d  and  none  substituted,  the  territory  must  be  gov- 
erned according  to  the  rules  of  natural  equity  and  right     And 

I  4  Wheaton,  575,  576,  588.  Seo  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Appx.  832 :  1  Chalm.  An- 
nals, 676. 

«  Vattol,  B.  1,  nil.  18,  {§  208,  209  ;  8  Kent's  Comm.  812.  818. 

*  4  Wheat  K.  500,  591,  596  ;  1  Grahame*8  Hiat.  of  America,  44  ;  2  Kent's  Comm. 
811 ;  Worcester  v.  State  of  Qeorgia,  6  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  615. 

(a)  Mackey  v.  Coxe,  18  How.  104  ;  Wheat  Int  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  2,  $  14. 
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Englishmen  removing  thither  must  be  deemed  to  carry  with  Uiem 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  in  their  native 
country.^ 

§  155.  The  very  ground,  therefore,  assumed  by  England,  as 
the  foundation  of  its  title  to  America,  and  the  invitations  to  its 
own  subjects  to  people  it,  carry  along  with  them  a  necessary  im- 
plication that  the  plantations,  subsequently  formed,  were  to  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  ancient  dominions ;  and  the  subjects  inhab- 
iting them  to  belong  to  a  common  country,  and  to  retain  their 
former  rights  and  privileges.  The  government,  in  its  public 
policy  and  arrangements,  as  well  as  in  its  charters,  proclaimed 
that  the  colonies  were  established  with  a  view  to  extend  and  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Tlie  colonics,  when  so  formed, 
became  a  part  of  the  state  equally  with  its  ancient  possessions.^ 
It  is  not,  therefore,  without  strong  reason,  that  it  has  been  said 
that  ^^  the  colonists,  continuing  as  much  subjects  in  the  new  es- 
tablishment, where  they  had  freely  placed  themselves  [with  the 
consent  of  the  crown],  as  they  had  been  in  the  old,  carried  with 
them  their  birthright, — the  laws  of  their  country,  because  the 
customs  of  a  free  |)eople  are  a  part  of  their  liberty;"  and  that 
^Hhe  jurisprudence  of  England  became  tliat  of  the  colonies,  so 
far  as  it  was  applicable  to  the  situation  at  which  they  had  newly 
arrived,  because  they  were  Englishmen  residing  within  a  distant 
territory  of  the  empire.  "•  And  it  may  be  added,  that  as  there 
were  no  other  laws  to  govern  them,  the  territory  was  necessarily 
treated  as  a  deserted  and  unoccupied  country,  annexed  by  dis- 
covery to  the  old  empire,  and  composing  a  part  of  it*  Moreover, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  consider  the  case  as  a  case  of  conquest 
from  the  Indians,  it  would  not  follow,  if  the  natives  did  not  re- 
main there,  but  deserted  it  and  left  it  a  vacant  territory,  that  the 
rule  as  to  conquests  would  continue  to  apply  to  it.     On  the  con- 

1  2  Salk.  411,  412.  Seo  oUo  IFuU  v.  Campbell.  Cowp.  li.  204.  211.  212  ;  1  Cholm. 
Ann.  14.  15,  678.  679.  689.  690  ;  1  Chalm.  Opinions,  194 ;  2  Chalm.  Opiniona,  202 ; 
Chitty  on  Prerog.  ch.  2  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  48.  49. 

«  Vattcl,  n.  1,  cli.  18.  8  209 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals.  676,  677,  678,  679 ;  8  Wheat  R. 
595;  Qrotius,  B.  2,  ch.  9,  $  10. 

•  1  Chalm.  Ann.  677 ;  Id.  14,  15,  658  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  48,  49 ;  8  Wilson's 
Law  Lect  234,  235. 

*  Robenleau  v,  Rous,  1  Atk.  R.  548,  544  ;  Vaughan.  R.  800,  400  ;  Show.  Pari.  Cat. 
81 ;  8  Wheat.  R.  595  ;  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Coram.  App.  882,  383  ;  Dunimer's  Defence,  1 
American  Tracts,  18. 
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trary,  as  soon  as  the  crown  should  choose  to  found  an  English 
colony  in  such  vacant  territory,  the  general  principle  of  settle- 
ments in  desert  countries  would  govern  it  It  would  cease  to  be 
a  conquest,  and  become  a  colony,  and  as  such  be  affected  by  the 
British  laws.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down  with  great  clearness 
and  force  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  celebrated  judgment  in  Hall 
V.  Campbell.^  In  a  still  more  recent  case  it  was  laid  down  by 
Lord  EUenborough  that  the  law  of  England  might  properly  be 
recognized  by  subjects  of  England  in  a  place  occupied  tempora- 
rily by  British  troops,  who  would  impliedly  carry  that  law  with 
them.' 

§  156.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  therefore,  may 
well  admit  of  serious  doubt  upon  general  principles.  But  it  is 
manifestly  erroneous,  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  the  colonies 
and  plantations  composing  our  Union.  In  the  charters  under 
whicli  all  these  colonies  were  settled,  with  a  single  exception,' 
there  is,  as  has  been  already  seen,  an  express  declaration  tliat 
all  subjects  and  their  children  inhabiting  therein  shall  be  deemed 
natural-born  subjects,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities tliereof.  There  is  also  in  all  of  them  an  express  re- 
striction that  no  laws  shall  be  made  repugnant  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, or  that.,  as  near  as  may  Ik)  conveniently,  they  shall  bo 
consonant  with  and  conformable  thereto ;  and  either  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication  it  is  provided  that  the  laws  of  England 
so  far  as  applicable  shall  be  in  force  there.  Now  this  declara- 
tion, even  if  the  crown  previously  possessed  a  right  to  establish 
what  laws  it  pleased  over  the  territory,  as  a  conquest  from  Uie 
natives,  being  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  original  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  and  before  the  emigrations  thither,  was  conclusive, 
and  could  not  afterwards  be  abrogated  by  the  crown.  It  was  an 
irrevocable  annexation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  as 
dependencies  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  entitled  to  the  same 
rights.* 

§  167.  And  so  has  been  the  uniform  doctrine  in  America  ever 
since  the  settlement  of  the  colonies.     The  universal  principle 

J  Cowp.  11,  204,  211,  212. 

s  Rex  V.  Brampton,  10  East,  R.  282,  288,  289. 

*  That  of  Pennsylvania,  1  Orabame's  Hist  41,  note ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  14,  15, 
639,  640,  658  ;  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect.  48,  49. 

*  Stoke's  Colon.  80  ;  Hall  v,  Campbell,  Cowp.  B.  204,  212 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  888,  384 ;  Cbitty,  Prerog.  82,  88. 
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(and  the  practice  has  conformed  to  it)  has  been,  that  the  com- 
mon law  is  our  birthright  and  inheritance,  and  that  our  ances- 
tors brought  hither  with  them  upon  their  emigration  all  of  it 
which  was  applicable  to  their  situation.  The  whole  structure  of 
our  present  jurisprudenco  stands  upon  the  original  foundations 
of  the  comnum  law.*  (a) 

1  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  this  doctrine,  both  from  the  language  of  the 
charters  and  the  whole  coarse  of  judicial  decisions,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  treated  it  witli  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  derision  if  not  of  contempt.  "  I  deride,'*  says  he,  - '  with  you  the 
ordinary  doctrine,  that  we  brought  with  us  from  England  the  common-law  rights. 
This  narrow  notion  was  a  favorite  in  the  first  moment  of  rallying  to  our  rights  against 
Great  Britain.  But  it  was  that  of  men  who  fult  their  rights,  before  they  hud  tliouglit 
of  their  explanation.  The  truth  is,  that  we  brought  with  us  the  rights  of  men,  of  ex- 
patriated men.  On  our  arrival  here  the  question  would  at  once  arise,  by  what  law  wUl 
we  govern  ourselves  f  The  resolution  teems  to  have  been,  by  that  system  with  which 
we  are  familiar;  to  be  altered  by  ourselves  occasionally,  and  adapted  to  our  new  situa- 
tion."   4  Jefferson's  Corrcsp.  178. 

How  differently  did  the  Ck>ngres8  of  1774  think.  They  unanimottsly  resolved,  "  That 
the  respective  colonies  are  entitletl  to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  more  especially 
to  the  great  and  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  \^eon  of  the  viciuago 
according  to  the  course  of  that  law."  They  further  resolved,  '*  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  English  statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  colonization, 
and  which  they  have  by  experience  respectively  found  to  lie  appliciible  to  their  several 
and  local  cireumstancos."  They  also  resolved,  that  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  their 
emigration  were  "  entitled  "  (not  to  the  rights  of  men,  of  expatriated  men,  but)  "  to  all 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  nntuml-born  subjects  within  the  realm 
of  England."  Journal  of  Congress,  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Colonies,  Oct  14, 1774, 
pp.  27  to  81. 

1  Chalm.  Opinions,  202,  220,  205  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  677,  681,  682  ;  1  Tack.  Black. 
Comm.  385  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  822 ;  Journal  of  Congress,  1774,  pp.  28,  29  ;  2  Wilson's 
Law  Lect  48,  49,  50 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  380  to  384  ;  Van  Ness  v.  Packard, 
2  Petera's  Sup.  R.  137, 144. 

(a)  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  will  be  seen  from  adoption,  however,  we  have  no  other  proof 
the  quotation  above,  did  not  question,  but  than  their  practice  till  the  year  1661,  when 
expressly  asserted,  that  the  English  com-  they  were  expressly  adopted  by  an  act  of 
mon  law  was  in  force  in  the  colonies  ;  but  the  assembly,  except  so  far  as  *  a  differ- 
he  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  accepted  by  ence  of  condition '  rendered  them  inappli- 
the  colonists,  who  might  on  thootherhand  cable."  Jefforson's  Works,  VIII.  374.  See 
have  chosen  to  reject  it  Further  on  in  the  also  Ibid.  IX.  282.  Wher.,  at  the  breaking 
same  letter  (to  Judge  Tyler,  Jefferson's  out  of  the  Revolution,  the  laws  were  re- 
Works,  VI.  65)  he  says:  '*  The  state  of  the  vised  by  a  commission,  of  wliicli  Mr.  Jef- 
£ngli:ih  law  at  the  date  of  our  emigration  fei-son  was  a  member,  the  common  law  of 
constituted  the  system  ocfop^ii  here."  And  England  was  made  the  basis  of  the  revis- 
in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  he  says:  *'The  ion.  Jefferson's  Works,  VIII.  879.  The 
laws  of  England  seem  to  have  been  adopted  true  rule  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
by  consent  of  the  settlers,  which  might  common  law  prevailed  in  the  colonies  is 
easily  enough  have  been  done  whilst  they  thus  stited  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  one 
were  few  and  living  all  together.     Of  such  of  his  judicial  decisions.    "  The  common 
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§  158.  We  thus  see  in  a  yerj  clear  light  the  mode  in  which 
the  common  law  was  first  introduced  into  the  colonies;  as  well 
as  the  true  reason  of  the  exceptions  to  it  to  be  found  in  our  colo- 
nial usages  and  laws.^  It  was  not  introduced  as  of  original  and 
universal  obligation  in  its  utmost  latitude;  but  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  bosom  of  the  common  law  itself,  and  indeed 
constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  were  affirmatively  set- 
thul  and  recognized  in  the  respective  charters  of  settlement 
Thus  liinilod  and  defined,  it  has  I)ccomc  the  guardian  of  our  i>o- 
lilical  and  civil  rights;  it  has  protected  our  infant  liberties,  it 
has  watched  over  our  maturer  growth,  it  has  expanded  with  our 
wants,  it  has  nurtured  that  spirit  of  independence  which  checked 
the  first  approaches  of  arbitrary  power,  it  has  enabled  us  to  tri- 
umph in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers  threatening  our 
political  existence ;  and,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  we  are  now  en- 
joying, under  its  bold  and  manly  principles,  the  blessings  of  a 
free,  independent,  and  united  government' (a) 

1  2  WUson's  Law  Lect.  4B  to  55  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  880  to  884  ;  1  Chaliii. 
Opinions,  220. 

*  The  qnestion,  whether  the  common  law  is  applicable  to  the  United  States,  in  their 
national  character,  relations,  and  government,  has  been  much  disonssed  at  different 

law  of  England,**  he  says,  *'  is  not  to  be  McLean,  in  Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Pet 
taken,  in  all  respects,  to  be  that  of  Amer-  658,  "  that  there  can  be  no  common  law 
ica.  Onr  ancestors  brought  with  them  its  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  gov* 
gnncml  principles,  and  claimed  it  as  their  eminent  is  composed  of  twenty-four  sover* 
liirthriglit ;  but  thoy  brought  with  them  cign  and  independent  Stales ;  each  of 
and  n<lnpt(Ml  only  that  portion  which  was  which  may  have  its  local  usages,  customs, 
spplicable  to  tlieir  condition.*'  Van  Ness  and  common  law.  There  is  no  principle 
V,  Packard,  2  Pet  144.  See  also  Chisholm  which  pervades  the  Union,  and  has  the 
V.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  485  ;  Town  of  Pawlett  authority  of  law,  that  is  not  embodied  in 
V.  Clark,  0  Cranch,  292 ;  Wheaton  v.  Pe-  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Union, 
ters,  8  Pet.  541.  The  acts  of  Parliament  The  common  law  could  be  made  a  part  of 
passed  after  the  settlement  of  the  American  our  federal  system  only  by  legislative 
colonies  were  not  in  force  therein,  unless  adoption.  When,  therefore,  a  common- 
mode  so  by  express  words  or  by  adoption,  law  right  is  asserted,  we  must  look  to  the 
Commonwealth  v.  Lodge,  2  Gratt  579;  State  in  which  the  controversy  originated.*' 
Peroble  v,  Clifford,  2  McCord,  81.  See  See  to  the  same  effect,  Kendall  o.  United 
also  Baker  v.  Mattocks,  Quincy,  72  ;  States,  12  Pet  524  ;  Lorman  v,  Clarke,  2 
Cathcort  v.  Robinson,  5  Pet  280  ;  Swift  McLean,  568.  Therefore  the  United  States 
V.  Towsey,  5  Ind.  196.  For  the  different  cannot  exercise  a  common-law  jurisdiction 
views  taken  by  English  and  American  in  criminal  cases.  Congress  must  first 
statesmen  upon  the  subject  of  this  note  make  an  act  a  crime,  affix  a  punishment 
prior  to  the  Ri^volntion,  see  Works  of  to  it,  and  declare  the  court  that  shall  have 
Franklin,  by  Sparks,  IV.  271.  jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  before  such 
(a)  *'  It  is  clear,*'  says   Air.  Justice  court  can  take  cognizance  thereof.   United 
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periods  of  the  goyemment,  principally,  however,  with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
punishment  of  common-law  offences  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a 
roost  extraordinary  state  of  things  that  the  common  law  should  be  the  basis  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  States  originally  composing  the  Union,  and  yet  a  goTemment  ingrafted 
upon  the  existing  system  should  have  no  jurisprudence  at  all  If  such  be  the  result, 
there  is  no  guide  and  no  rule  for  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
other  department  of  government,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  confided  to  them, 
except  so  far  as  Congi^ess  luis  laid,  or  shall  lay,  down  a  rule.  lu  the  imiuenso  luuns  of 
rights  and  duties,  of  contracts  and  claims,  growing  out  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  (upon  which  positive  legislation  has  hitherto  done  little  or  nothing), 
what  is  the  rule  of  decision,  and  interpretation,  and  restriction  f  Suppose  the  simplest 
case  of  contract  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  how  is  it  to  be  construed  f 
How  is  it  to  be  enforced  f  What  are  its  obligations  I  Take  an  act  of  Congress,  how 
is  it  to  be  interpreted  I  Are  the  rules  of  tlie  common  law  to  furnihh  the  pru^H^r  guide, 
or  is  every  court  and  department  to  give  it  any  interpretation  it  may  phuise,  ncoording 
to  its  own  arbitrary  will  f  My  design  is  not  hero  to  discuss  the  subject  (for  that  would 
require  a  volume),  but  rather  to  suggest  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  it  Those 
readers  who  are  desirous  of  more  ample  information  are  referred  to  Duponceau  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States ;  to  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App. 
note  E,  p.  372 ;  to  I  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  16,  pp.  811  to  822 ;  to  the  report  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  of  1799-1800 ;  to  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  80,  p.  258  ;  to  the 
North  American  Iteview,  July,  1825  ;  and  to  Mr.  Bayard's  Speech  in  the  Debates  on 
the  Judiciary,  in  1802,  p.  872,  etc.  Some  other  remarks  illustrative  of  it  will  neceasa- 
rily^nse^  discussing  the  sulyect  of  impeachments. 

States  V.  Hudson,  7  Cranch,  82 ;  United  the  common  law,  in  the  absence  of  statu- 

States   V.   Lancaster,    8   McLei^    488 ;  tory  providons,  for  rules  to  guide  them  in 

United  States  v.  New  Bedford  Bridge,  1  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  in  criminal 

Wood,  k  M.  485;  United  States  9,  Wilson,  as  well  as  civil  cases.    Conklin's  Treatiso, 

8  Blatch.  485.    But  the  national  courts,  82. 
after  jurisdiction  is  conferred,  are  to  look  to 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

§  159.  In  respect  to  their  interior  polity,  the  colonies  have 
been  very  properly  divided  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  into  three 
sorts ;  namely,  provincial,  proprietary,  and  charter  governments. 
Firstf  provincial'  establishments.  The  constitutions  of  these  de- 
pended on  the  respective  commissions  issued  by  the  crown  to  the 
governors,  and  the  instructions  which  usually  accompanied  those 
commissions.*  These  commissions  were  usually  in  one  form,' 
appointing  a  governor  as  the  king's  representative  or  deputy, 
who  was  to  bo  governed  by  the  royal  instructions,  and  styling 
him  captain-general  and  govemor-in-chief  over  the  Province,  and 
chancellor,  vice-admiral,  and  ordinary  of  the  same.  The  crown 
also  appointed  a  council  who,  besides  their  legislative  authority, 
were  to  assist  the  governor  in  the  discharge  of  his  oRicial  duties; 
and  power  was  given  him  to  suspend  them  from  office,  and  in 
case  of  vacancies  to  appoint  others,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown  should  be  known.  The  commissions  also  contained  au- 
thority to  convene  a  general  assembly  of  representatives  of  the 
freeholders  and  planters;'  and  under  this  authority  provincial 
assemblies  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives, were  constituted  (the  council  being  a  separate  branch 
or  upper  house,  and  the  governor  having  a  negative  upon  all  their 
proceedings,'  and  also  the  right  of  proroguing  and  dissolving 
them);  which  assemblies  had  the  power  of  making  local  laws 
and  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  but  as 

1  Bl.  Comm.  108;  Stoke's  Hist  Colon.  20,  28,  149,  184,  185;  Gowper*8  R  207, 
212;  Com.  Dig.  Navigation^  0.  1;  2  Dong.  Summ.  168,  note;  Id.  251;  1  Doug.  Samm. 
207. 

s  Stokes's  Hint.  Colon.  14,  23,  149,  150,  166,  184,  185,  101,  199,  202,  287,  289;  1 
Bl.  Comm.  108.  Stokes  has  given,  in  his  History  of  the  Colonies,  oh.  4,  p.  149,  Ac, 
copy  of  one  of  those  commissions.  A  copy  is  also  preAxecl  to  the  Provincial  Iaws  of 
Now  IlniniMhire,  edition  of  1767.  See  2  Hewatt's  History  of  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  Acconnt  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 

•  Stokes's  Hist.  Colon.  155,  237,  240,  241,  242,  251;  1  Pitk.  Hist.  71;  1  Chalmers's 
Annals,  688.    See  in  Parliamentary  Debates,  VoL  II.,  for  1781  (old  edition),  in  Ap- 
pendix, copies  of  the  Charters  of  the  American  Colonies. 
VOL.  I. —8 
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near  as  may  be  agreeable  thereto,  subject  to  the  ratification  and 
disapproval  of  the  crown.  The  governors  also  had  power,  with 
the  advice  of  council,  to  establish  courts,  and  to  appoint  judges 
and  other  magistrates  and  officers  for  the  Province;  to  pardon 
offences,  and  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures ;  to  collate  to  churches 
and  benefices ;  to  levy  military  forces  for  defence ;  and  to  execute 
martial  law  in  time  of  invasion,  war,  and  rebellion.^  Appeals 
lay  to  the  king  in  council,  from  the  decisions  of  the  highest 
courts  of  judicature  of  the  Province,  as,  indeed,  they  did  from 
all  others  of  the  colonies.  Under  this  form  of  government^  the 
Provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  were  governed  (as  wo  have  seen)  for 
a  long  period,  and  some  of  them  from  an  early  |H3riod  after  their 
settlement' 

§  160.  Secondly,  proprietary  governments.  These,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  nature 
of  feudatory  principalities,  witli  all  the  inferior  royalties  and 
subordinate  powers  of  legislation  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
owners  of  counties  palatine. •  Yet  still  there  were  these  express 
conditions,  that  the  ends  for  which  the  grant  was  made  should 
be  substantially  pursued ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  or  at- 
tempted which  might  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother 
country.  In  the  proprietary  government,  the  governors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietaries,  and  legislative  assemblies  were 
convened  under  their  authority ;  and  indeed  all  the  usual  preroga- 
tives were  exercised  which  in  provincial  governments  belonged 
to  the  crown.*  Three  only  existed  at  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  namely,  the  proprietary  governments  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.*  The  former  had  this  peculiarity 
in  its  character,  that  its  laws  were  not  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  crown ;  whereas,  in  both  the  latter  such  a  su- 
pervision anti  control  were  expressly  or  impliedly  provided  for.® 

§  161.  Thirdly,  charter  governments.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  ^ 
describes  them  as  ^^  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations,  with  the 
power  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  internal  regulation,  not 

1  Stokes's  HUt  of  Colonies,  157,  158,  184,  264. 

*  1  Dong.  Summ.  207. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  108;  Stokes's  Hist,  of  Colon.  19." 
«  Stokes's  Hist  of  Colon.  22. 

*  1   Ptk.  HUt.  55;  Stokes's  Hist,  of  Colon.  19;  2  Doug.  Samm.  207. 

*  1  Chslmen's  Annals,  203,  tt3/.  '  i  bL  Comm.  lOS. 
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contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  with  such  rights  and  au- 
thorities as  are  specially  given  them  in  their  several  charters  of 
incorporation.  They  have  a  governor  named  by  the  king  (or, 
in  some  proprietary  colonies,  by  the  proprietor),  who  is  his  rep- 
resentative or  deputy.  They  have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own, 
from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  and  council  here 
in  England.  Their  general  assemblies,  which  are  their  house  of 
commons,  together  with  their  council  of  state,  being  their  upper 
house,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king,  or  his  representative  the 
governor,  make  laws  suited  to  their  own  emergencies.''  This  is 
by  no  moans  a  just  or  accurate  description  of  the  charter  govern- 
ments. They  could  not  properly  be  considered  as  mere  civil  cor- 
porations of  the  realm,  empowered  to  pass  by-laws;  but  rather 
as  great  political  establishments  or  colonies,  possessing  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  government  and  rights  of  sovereignty,  dependent, 
indeed,  and  subject  to  the  realm  of  England,  but  still  possessing 
within  their  own  territorial  limits  the  general  powers  of  legisla- 
tion and  taxation.^  The  only  charter  governments  existing  at 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  were  those  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  The  first  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts might  bo  open  to  the  objection  that  it  provided  only  for 
a  civil  corporation  within  the  realm,  and  did  not  justify  the  as- 
sumption of  the  extensive  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
powers,  which  were  afterwards  exercised  upon  the  removal  of 
that  charter  to  America.  And  a  similar  objection  might  be  urged 
against  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  But  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  1691,  was  obviously  upon  a  broader  foun- 
dation, and  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  charter  for  general  politi- 
cal government,  a  constitution  for  a  state,  with  sovereign  powers 
and  prerogatives,  and  not  for  a  mere  municipality.  By  this  last 
charter  the  organization  of  the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment was,  in  some  respects,  similar  to. that  in  the  provincial 
governments;  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown;  the 
council  annually  chosen  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  the  house 
of  representatives  by  the  people.  But  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  the  charter  governments  were  organized  altogether  upon 
popular  and  democratical  principles ;  the  governor,  council,  and 

1  1  Chalmeni'8  Antmls,  274, 276,  298,  687;  1  Taok.  Black.  Comm.  App.  885;  1  Pifck. 
Hist  108;  1  Hatch.  Hist  No.  18,  p.  529;  Mass.  State  Papers,  888,  889,  858,  859; 
Stokes's  Hist  of  Colon.  21;  1  Dong.  Summ.  207. 
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assembly  being  annually  ohosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony, 
and  all  other  officers  appointed  by  their  authority.^  By  the  stat- 
utes of  7  A  8  William  8  (ch.  22,  §  6),  it  was  indeed  required 
that  all  governors  appoint^  in  charter  and  proprietary  govern- 
ments should  be  approved  of  by  the  crown,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  their  office ;  but  this  statute  was,  if  at  all,  ill  ob- 
served, and  seems  to  have  produced  no  essential  change  in  the 
colonial  policy.* 

§  162.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  colonies  were  generally 
agreed,  notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  their  organization  into 
provincial,  proprietary,  and  charter  governments,  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

§  168.  (1)  They  enjoyed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British- 
bom  subjects,  and  the  benefit  of  the  common  laws  of  England ; 
and  all  their  laws  were  required  to  be  not  repugnant  unto,  but  as 
near  as  might  be,  agreeable  to,  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England.' 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  limitation  upon  the  legislative 
^power  contained  in  an  express  clause  of  all  the  charters,  and 
could  not  be  transcended  without  a  clear  breach  of  their  funda- 
mental conditions.  A  very  liberal  exposition  of  this  clause 
seems,  however^  always  to  have  prevailed,  and  to  have  been  ac- 
quiesced in,  if  not  adopted,  by  the  crown.  Practically  speaking, 
it  seems  to  have  been  loft  to  the  judicial  tribunals  in  the  colonies 
to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  common  law  was  applicable  to  the 
situation  of  the  colonies;^  and  of  course,  from  a  difference  of  in- 
terpretation, the  common  law,  as  actually  administered,  was  not 
in  any  two  of  the  colonies  exactly  the  same.  The  general  foun- 
dation of  the  local  jurisprudence  was  confessedly  composed  of  the 
same  materials ;  but  in  the  actual  superstructure  they  were  va- 
riously combined  and  modified,  so  as  to  present  neither  a  general 
symmetry  of  design  nor  a  unity  of  execution. 

§  164.  In  regard  to  the  legislative  power,  there  was  a  still 
greater  latitude  allowed;  for  notwithstanding  the  cautious  refer- 
ence in  the  charters  to  the  laws  of  England,  the  assemblies 
actually  exercised  the  authority  to  abrogate  every  part  of  the 

1  Chalmers's  Annals,  274,  298,  294;  Stokes's  Hist.  Colon.  21,  22,  28. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  295;  Stokes's  Hist.  Colon.  20. 

•  Com.  Dig.  NaTlgation,  Q.  1;  Id.  Ley.  C;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  48,  49,  50,  51,  52. 
«  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  677,  678,  687;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Oomm.  884;  1  Vez.  444, 

449;  2  Wilson's  Law  Leot  49  to  54;  Mass.  State  Papers  (ed.  1818),  875,  890,  891. 
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common  law,  except  that  which  miited  the  colonies  to  the  parent 
state  by  the  general  ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency ;  and  ever; 
part  of  the  statute  law,  except  those  acts  of  Parliament  which 
expressly  prescribed  rules  for  the  colonies,  and  necessarily  bound 
them,  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  in  a  general  system,  formed 
for  all,  and  for  the  interest  of  alL^  To  guard  this  superintending 
authority  with  more  effect,  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  in  7  <&  8 
William  8,  ch.  22,  ^^that  all  laws,  by-laws,  usages,  and  customs 
which  should  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant 
to  any  law  made,  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the 
said  plantations,  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  of  none  effect ''' 

§  165.  It  Was  under  the  consciousness  of  the  full  possession  of 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  British  subjects,  that  the 
colonists  in  almost  all  the  early  legislation  of  their  respective  as- 
semblies insisted  upon  a  declaratory  act,  acknowledging  and  con- 
firming them.'  And  for  the  most  part  they  thus  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  real  and  effective  Magna  Charta  of  their  liberties. 
The  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  was  as  firmly 
and  as  universally  established  in  the  colonics  as  in  the  mother 
country. 

§  166.  (2)  In  all  the  colonies  local  legislatures  were  estab- 
lished, one  branch  of  which  consisted  of  representatives  of  the 
people  freely  chosen  to  represent  and  defend  their  interests,  and 
possessing  a  negative  upon  all  laws.^  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
original  structure  of  the  charters  of  the  early  colonies  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  such  a  legislative  body.  But  accustomed  as 
the  colonists  had  been  to  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Englishmen,  and  valuing  as  they  did  above  all  others  the  right  of 
representation  in  Parliament,  as  the  only  real  security  for  their 
political  and  civil  liberties,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  they  would 
not  long  endure  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  power;  and  that 
they  would  insist  upon  some  share  in  framing  •the  laws  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed.     We  find  accordingly  that  at  an  early 

1  Chalmers*!  Annali,  180,  140,  671,  675,  684,  687;  1  Tnoker^s  Black.  Comm.  88, 
A[»p.;  8  WilMn't  Law  Leot.  40,  50;  1  Dong.  Saroro.  818;  1  Piik.  Hist  108;  MtM. 
State  Papers,  845,  846,  847,  851  to  864,  875,  800;  Dommer's  Defence,  1  American 
Tracta,  65,  Ac 

s  Stokes's  Colon. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist  88,  80;  Hatch.  ColL  801,  Ac. ;  )  Chalmeis's  Annils,  678;  8  Dong. 
Samm.  108. 

*  1  Doug.  Samm.  818  to  215. 
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period  (1619)  a  house  of  burgesses  was  forced  upon  the  then  pro- 
prietors of  Virginia,^  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Rhode  Island  the  same  course  was  pursued.^  And  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  correctly  observed  that  all  the  colonies  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  (Maryland  alone  excepted,  whose 
charter  contained  an  express  provision  on  the  subject)  settled  a 
model  of  government  for  themselves,  in  which  the  people  had  a 
voice  and  representation  in  framing  the  laws,  and  in  assenting 
to  burdens  being  imposed  upon  themselves.  After  the  restora- 
tion, there  was  no  instance  of  a  colony  without  a  representation 
of  the  people,  nor  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  colonies  of  this  privi- 
lege, except  during  ihe  brief  and  arbitrary  reign  of  King  James 
the  Second.' 

1  Robertson's  America,  B.  9.  *  1  Tucker's  Black.  Ciomm.  App.  886. 

*  1  Hutch.  Hist.  Mass.  94,  note;  1  Doug.  Summ.  218.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  remarks 
are  entitled  to  something  more  than  this  brief  notice,  and  a  quotation  is  therefore  made 
of  the  leading  passage.  "It  is  observable  that  all  the  colonies  before  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  Maryland  excepted,  settled  a  model  of  government  for  them- 
selves. Virginia  had  been  many  years  distracted  under  the  government  of  prraidents 
and  governors,  with  councils,  in  whose  nomination  or  removal  the  people  ^had  no  voicd, 
until  in  the  year  1620  a  house  of  burgesses  broke  out  in  the  colony;  the  king  n6r  the 
grand  council  at  home  not  having  given  any  powers  or  directions  for  it.  The  governor 
and  assistants  of  the  Massachusetts  at  first  intended  to  rule  the  people;  and,  as  we 
have  observed,  obtained  their  consent  for  it,  but  this  lasted  two  or  three  years  only; 
and  although  there  is  no  color  for  it  in  the  charter,  yet  a  house  of  deputies  appeared 
suddenly,  in  1684,  to  the  surprise  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  disappointment  of  their 
schemes  for  power.  Connecticut  soon  after  followed  the  plan  of  the  Massachusetts. 
New  Haven,  although  the  people  had  the  highest  reverence  for  their  leaders,  and  for 
near  thirty  years  in  judicial  proceedings  submitted  to  the  magistracy  (it  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  it  was  annually  elected)  without  a  jury;  yet  in  matters  ot 
legLslation  the  people,  from  the  beginning,  would  have  their  share  by  their  representa- 
tives. New  Hampehire  combined  together  under  the  same  fonn  with  Massachusetts. 
Lord  Say  tempted  the  principal  men  of  the  Massachusetts,  to  make  them  and  their 
heirs  nobles  and  absolute  governors  of  a  new  colony ;  but,  under  this  plan,  they  could 
find  no  people  to  follow  them.  Barbadoes  and  the 'Leeward  Islands,  began  in  1625, 
struggled  under  governors,  and  councils,  and  contending  proprietors  for  about  twenty 
years.  Numbers  suffered  death  by  the  arbitrary  sentences  of  courts-martial,  or  other 
acts  of  violence,  as  one  side  or  the  other  happened  to  prevail.  At  length,  in  1645,  the 
assembly  was  called,  and  no  reason  given  but  this,  viz. :  That,  by  the  grant  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  inhabitants  were  to  eiy'oy  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises of  English  subjects ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  also  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
grant,  could  not  legally  be  bound,  or  chaiged  by  any  act  without  their  own  consent. 
This  grant,  in  1627,  was  made  by  Charles  the  First,  a  prince  not  the  most  tender  of 
the  subjects*  liberties.  After  the  restoration,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  colony  settled 
without  a  representation  of  the  people,  nor  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  colonies  of  this 
privily,  except  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  King  James  the  Seoond." 
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§  167.  In  the  proprietary  and  charter  goyemments,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  governed  by  laws  established  by  a  local  legis- 
lature, in  which  they  were  represented,  was  recognized  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  compact  But  in  tlie  provincial 
governments  it  was  often  a  matter  of  debate  whether  the  people 
had  a  right  to  bo  represented  in  the  legislature,  or  whettier  it 
was  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  favor  and  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown.  The  former  was  the  doctrine  of  the  colonists;  the 
latter  was  maintained  by  the  crown  and  its  legal  advisors.  Strug- 
gles took  place  from  time  to  time  on  this  subject  in  some  of  the 
provincial  assemblies,  and  declarations  of  rights  were  there  drawn 
up,  and  rejected  by  the  crown  as  an  invasion  of  its  prerogative.^ 
The  crown  also  claimed  as  within  its  exclusive  competence,  the 
ri^t  to  decide  what  number  of  representatives  should  be  chosen, 
and  from  what  places  they  should  come.'  The  provincial  assem 
blies  insisted  upon  an  adverse  claim.  The  crown  also  insisted 
on  tlio  right  to  continue  the  legislative  assembly  for  an  indefmite 
period,  at  its  pleasure,  without  a  new  election,  and  to  dissolve  it 
in  like  manner.  The  latter  power  was  admitted,  but  the  former 
was  most  stoutly  resisted,  as  in  effect  a  destruction  of  the  popu- 
lar right  of  representation,  frequent  elections  being  deemed  vital 
to  their  political  safety,  — ^^a  right,"  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence emphatically  pronounces,  ^inestimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only."*  In  the  colony  of  NeW  York  the 
crown  succeeded  at  last  (1748)^  in  establishing  septennial  assem- 
blies, in  imitation  of  the  septennial  Parliaments  of  the  parent 
country,  which  was  a  measure  so  offensive  to  the  people  tihat  it 
constituted  one  of  their  grievances  propounded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlio  American  Revolution.* 

§  168.  For  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  and  internal  regula- 
tion, the  colonial  legislatures  deemed  themselves  possessed  of  en- 
tire and  exclusive  authority.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  people  exhibited  itself  on  this  subject  was  the 
constant  denial  of  all  power  of  taxation,  except  under  laws  passed 
by  themselves.     The  propriety  of  their  resistance  of  the  claim  of 

1  1  Pitk.  Hist.  85,  86,  87;  1  Chalm.  Opin.  189;  2  Doug.  Samm.  251,  &o. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist  88;  1  Chaliii.  Opin.  268,  272;  2  Dong.  Samm.  87,  88,  89,  40,  41» 
78;  Chitty,  Prerog.  ch.  8. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist.  86.  87.  «  1  Pitk.  Hist.  87.  88. 

•  In  ViiginiA  Also  the  assembliM  wars  septennial    The  Federalist,  No.  52. 
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fhe  crown  to  tax  them  seems  hot  to  have  been  denied  by  the  most 
strenuous  of  their  opponents.^  It  was  the  object  of  the  latter  to 
subject  them  only  to  the  undefined  and  arbitrary  power  of  taxa- 
tion by  Parliament.  The  colonists,  with  a  firmness  and  public 
spirit  which  strikes  us  with  surprise  and  admiration,  claimed  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity  a  total  exemption  from  all  taxa- 
tion not  imposed  by  their  own  representatives.  A  declaration  to 
this  effect  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  of  colonial  legis- 
lation, —  in  that  of  Plymouth,  of  Massachusetts,  of  Virginia,  of 
Maryland,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  New  York,  and  indeed  of  most  of 
the  other  colonies.'  The  general  opinion  held  by  them  was,  that 
Parliament  had  no  authority  to  tax  them,  because  they  were  not 
represented  in  Parliament^ 

§  169.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statute  of  6  Geo.  8,  ch.  12, 
contained  an  express  declaration  by  Parliament  that  '^  the  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in  America  have  been,  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  subordinate  unto  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial 
crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,''  and  that  the  king,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Parliament,  ^had,  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes 
of  sufficient  force  and  validitv  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of 
America  in  all  cases  whatsoever."* 

§  170.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  declaratory  act  of  6  Geo.  8 
met  with  any  general  opposition  among  those  statesmen  in  Eng- 
land who  were  most  friendly  to  America.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a 
speech  on  the  17th  of  December,  1765,  said :  ^^  I  assert  the  au- 
thority of  this  country  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  su- 
preme in  every  circumstance  of  government  and  legislation.  But, " 
he  added,  ^^  taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
power;  taxes  are  the  voluntary  grant  of  the  people  alone." •    Mr. 

1  Olulm.  Aniula,  658, 681,  688,  686,  687;  SUt  6  Oeo.  8,  oh.  12. 

•  1  Pitkin's  Hist  89,  90,  91;  2  Holmes's  Airnsls,  188,  184,  185;  2  Dong.  Summ. 
251;  1  Doug.  Summ.  218;  8  Hatch.  Coll.  529,  580. 

•  1  Pitkin,  89,  Ac.,  97,  127,  129;  Biarsh.  Colon.  852,  858;  Appx.  469,  470,  472; 
Chslm.  Annals,  658. 

«  6  Oeo.  8,  ch.  12 ;  Stokes's  Colon.  28,  29.  See  also  Marshall  on  Colon,  ch.  18, 
p.  858  ;  Vaughan,  R.  800,  400 ;  1  Pitkin's  Hist  123. 

•  Mr.  Barke  has  sketched  with  a  most  masterly  hisnd  the  tme  origin  of  this  resbt- 
anoe  to  the  power  of  taxation.  'The  passage  is  so  full  of  his  hest  eloquence,  and  por^ 
trays  with  such  striking  fidelity  the  character  of  the  colonists,  that,  notwithstanding 
its  length,  I  am  tempted  to  lay  it  before  the  reader  in  this  note. 

"  In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of  freedom  is  the  predominating  featon^ 
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Burke,  who  maj  juBtlj  be  deemed  the  leader  of  the  colonial  ad- 
Yocates,  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  to  the  full 

which  marks  and  diatingnishea  the  whole;  and  aa  an  ardent  ia  always  a  jealous  affec- 
tioD,  your  colonies  become  suspicious,  resti?e,  and  untimctable,  whenerer  they  see  the 
least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  foroe»  or  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane,  what  they 
think  the  only  advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in 
the  Engliih  colonies  probably  than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth:  and  this  from  a 
great  variety  of  powerful  causes;  which,  to  understand  the  true  temper  of  their  minds, 
and  the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  Uy  open  somewhat 
more  largely. 

"  First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  Englishmen.  England,  Sir,  is 
a  nation  which  still,  I  hope,  respects,  and  formerly  adored,  her  freedom.  The  colonists 
emigrated  from  you,  when  this  part  of  your  character  waa  most  predominant;  and 
they  took  this  bias  and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from  your  handa.  They  are 
therefore  not  only  devoted  to  Uberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English  ideas,  and  on 
English  principles.  Abstract  liberty,  like  other  mere  abstractioos,  is  not  to  be  found. 
Liberty  inheres  in  some  sensible  olyeet;  and  every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some 
favorite  point,  which  by  way  of  eminence  becomea  the  criterion  of  their  happiness. 
It  happimed,  you  know.  Sir,  that  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country 
were  from  the  earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the  queation  of  taxing.  Most  of  the  con- 
tests in  the  ancient  commonwealths  turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  election  of  magis- 
trates, or  on  the  balance  among  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of  mon^ 
was  not  with  them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it  waa  otherwise.  On  this  point  ci 
taxes  the  ablest  pens  and  most  eloquent  tongues  have  been  exercised,  the  greatest 
spirits  have  acted  and  auffered.  In  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  concerning  the 
importance  of  this  point,  it  waa  not  only  necessary  for  those  who  in  argument  defended 
the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution  to  insist  on  Uus  privilege  of  granting  money 
as  a  dry  point  of  fact,  and  to  prove  that  the  right  ha4  been  acknowledged  in  ancient 
parchments  and  blind  usagea  to  reside  in  a  certain  body  called  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  went  much  further ;  they  attempted  to  prove,  and  they  succeeded,  that  in  theory 
it  ought  to  be  80,  from  the  particular  nature  of  a  house  of  commons,  as  an  immediate 
representative  of  the  people,  whether  the  old  records  had  delivered  this  oracle  or  not 
They  took  faiflnite  pains  to  inculcate,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  in  all  mon- 
archiea  the  people  must  in  effect  themselves  mediately  or  hnmediately  possess  the 
power  of  granting  their  own  money,  or  no  shadow  of  liberty  could  subsist  The  col- 
onies draw  from  you,  as  with  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and  principles.  Their  love 
of  liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this  spedfic  point  of  taxing.  Liberty 
might  be  safe  or  might  be  endangered  in  twenty  other  particulars,  without  their  being 
much  pleased  or  ahrmed.  Here  they  felt  its  pulse;  and  aa  they  found  that  beat,  they 
thought  themselves  sick  or  sound.  I  do  not  say  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in 
applying  your  general  argumenbi  to  their  own  case.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  theorems  and  corollaries.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply  those 
general  arguments;  and  your  mode  of  governing  them,  whether  through  lenity  or  in- 
dolence, tlirough  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in  the  imagination,  that  they,  as 
well  as  you,  had  an  interest  in  these  common  principles. 

••They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleasing  error  by  the  form  of  their  provincial 
legislative  assemblies,  tlieir  governments  are  popular  in  an  high  degree;  some  aro 
merely  popular;  in  all,  the  popular  representative  is  the  most  weighty;  and  this  shars 
of  the  people  in  their  ordinary  government  never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sen- 
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extent  of  the  declaratory  act,  and  as  justly  including  the  power 
of  taxation.^    But  he  deemed  the  power  of  taxation  in  Parlia- 

timents,  and  with  a  stroug  avenion  from  whate?er  tends  to  deprira  them  of  their 
chief  importance. 

*'  If  anything  were  wanting  to  this  necessary  operation  of  the  form  of  govemmeut, 
religion  would  have  given  it  a  complete  effect  Religion,  always  a  principle  of  eneigy, 
in  this  new  people  is  no  way  worn  out  or  impaired;  and  their  mode  of  professing  it  is 
also  one  main  cause  of  this  fne  spirit.  The  people  are  Protestants ;  and  of  that  kind 
which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind  and  upiuiun.  This  is  a 
persussioD  not  only  favorable  to  liberty,  but  built  upon  it  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  thi^t 
the  reason  of  this  averseness  in  the  dissenting  churches  from  all  that  looks  like  abso- 
lute government  is  so  much  to  be  sought  in  their  religious  tenets,  as  in  their  history. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of  the 
governments  where  it  prevails ;  that  it  has  generally  gone  hand  iu  hand  with  them; 
and  received  great  favor  and  eveiy  kind  of  support  from  authority.  The  Church  of 
England,  too,  was  formed  from  her  cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of  regular  govern- 
ment But  the  dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  world,  and  could  justify  that  opposition  only  on  a  strong  claim 
to  natund  liberty.  Their  very  existence  depended  on  the  powerful  and  unn^mitted 
assertion  of  that  claim.  All  Protestantism,  even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort 
of  dissent  But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in  our  Northern  colonies  is  a  refinement 
on  the  principle  of  resistance;  it  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent:  and  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  This  religion,  under  a  variety  of  denominations,  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most  of  the 
Northern  provinces;  where  the  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  its  legal  rights, 
is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort  of  private  sect,  not  composing  most  probably  the 
tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists  left  England  when  this  spirit  was  high,  and  in 
the  emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all :  and  even  that  stream  of  foreigners,  which  has 
been  constantly  flowing  into  these  colonies,  has  for  the  greatest  part  been  composed 
of  dissenters  from  the  establishments  of  their  several  countries,  and  have  brought 
with  them  a  temper  and  character  far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  mixed. 

"Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some  gentlemen  object  to  the  latitude 
of  this  description,  because  in  the  southern  colonies  the  Church  of  England  forms  a 
large  body,  and  has  a  regular  establishment  It  is  certainly  true.  There  is,  however, 
a  circumstance  attending  these  colonies,  which,  in  my  opinion,  M\y  counterbalances 
this  difference,  and  makea  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in 
those  of  the  northward.  It  is  that  in  Yiiginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast 
multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  cass  in  any  paH  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
fbe  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not 
only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there  that  freedom, 
as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  blessing  and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  may 
be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude, 
liberty  looks  amongst  them  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal.  I  do  not 
mean,  Sir.  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as 
much  pride  as  virtue  in  it ;  but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.    The  fact  is  so  ;  and 

1  Burke's  Speech  on  Taxation  of  America  in  1774;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America,  22  March,  1775.  See  also  his  Letten  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 
in  1777. 
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ment  as  an  instrument  of  empire,  and  not  as  a  means  of  supply ; 
and  therefore  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases 

these  people  of  the  Soathern  colonies  are  mach  more  strongly,  and  with  an  higher  and 
more  stabbom  spirit,  attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  the  northward.  Bach  were  all 
the  ancient  commonwealths  ;  such  were  oor  Gothic  ancestors  ;  such  in  our  days  were 
the  Poles ;  and  such  wiU  be  all  masters  of  slaTSs,  who  are  not  slares  tliemselTes.  In 
such  a  iieople  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  inYinolble. 

"  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  add  another  dronmstance  in  our  colonies,  which  contributes 
no  mean  part  towards  the  growth  and  efleet  of  this  ontractable  spirit  I  mesn  their 
education.  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The 
profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful,  and  in  most  proriuces  it  takes  the  lead. 
The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read 
—  aud  most  do  mad — eudeaYor  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  hare 
been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseUer  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of 
popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations. 
The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear 
that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  America  as  in 
England.  General  Gage  marks  out  this  disposition  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on  your 
table.  He  states  that  all  the  people  in  his  government  are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in 
law ;  and  that  in  Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful  chicane,  wholly  to 
evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penal  constitutions.  The  smartness  of  ds- 
bate  will  say  that  this  knowledge  ought  to  teach  them  more  clearly  the  rights  of  legis- 
lature, their  obligations  to  obedience,  and  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  All  this  is 
mighty  well.  But  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  [the  Attorney-General]  on  the 
floor,  who  condescends  to  mark  what  I  say  for  animadversion,  wiU  disdain  that  ground. 
He  has  heard,  as  well  as  I,  that  when  great  honors  and  great  emoluments  do  not  win 
over  this  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is  a  formidable  adversary  to  govern* 
ment  If  the  spirit  be  not  tamed  and  broken  by  these  happy  methods,  it  is  stubborn 
and  litigious.  Abeunl  dudia  in  morf.  This  study  renders  men  acute,  inquisitive, 
dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  countries, 
the  people,  more  simple  and  of  a  less  mercurisl  cast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  gov- 
ernment only  by  an  actual  grievance;  here  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the 
pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur  misgovemment 
at  a  distance,  and  snuflT  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze. 

"The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is  hardly  less  powerful 
than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  moral,  but  laid  deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
things.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  No  contrivance 
can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weakening  government  Seas  roll,  and 
months  pass,  between  the  order  and  the  execution;  and  the  want  of  a  speedy  explana- 
tion of  a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole  S3rstem.  Ton  have,  indeed,  winged 
ministen  of  vengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  veige  of 
the  sea.  But  there  a  power  steps  in  that  limits  the  arrogance  of  raging  passions  and 
furious  elements,  and  says,  'So  fsr  sbalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.'  Who  are  you 
that  should  fret  and  rage,  and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  T  Nothing  worse  happens  to 
yon  than  does  to  all  nations  who  have  extensive  empire ;  and  it  happens  in  all  the 
forms  into  which  empire  can  be  thrown.  In  large  bodies  the  ciroulation  of  power 
must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremities.  Nature  has  said  it  The  Turk  cannot  gov- 
ern Egypt  and  Arabia  and  Curdistan  as  he  governs  Thrace;  nor  has  he  the  same 
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for  the  former  purposes.  With  a  view  to  conciliation,  another 
act  was  passed  at  a  late  period  (in  18  Geo.  8,  ch.  12),  which 
declared  that  Parliament  would  not  impose  any  duty  or  tax  on 
the  colonies,  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  that  the 
net  produce  of  such  duty,  or  tax,  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  colony  in  which  it  was  levied.  But  it  failed  of  its  object 
The  spirit  of  resistance  had  then  become  stubborn  and  uncontrol- 
lable. The  colonists  were  awake  to  a  full  sense  of  all  their  rights, 
and  habit  had  made  them  firm,  and  common  sufferings  had  made 
them  acute  as  well  as  indignant  in  the  vindication  of  their  privi- 
leges. And  thus  the  struggle  was  maintained  on  each  side  with 
unabated  zeal,  until  the  American  Revolution.  Tlie  Declaration 
of  Independence  embodied  in  a  permanent  form  a  denial  of  such 
parliamentary  authority,  treating  it  as  a  gross  and  unconstitu- 
tional usurpation. 

§  171.  The  colonial  legislatures,  with  the  restrictions  neces- 
sarily arising  from  their  dependency  on  Great  Britain,  were 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories.  But 
there  was  this  difference  among  them,  that  in  Maryland,  Oonnoc- 
ticut,  and  Rhode  Island  the  laws  wore  not  required  to  bo  sent  to 
the  king  for  his  approval ;  whereas,  in  all  the  other  colonies  the 
king  possessed  the  power  of  abrogating  them,  and  they  were  not 
final  in  their  authority  until  they  had  passed  under  his  review.^ 
In  respect  to  the  mode  of  enacting  laws,  there  were  some  differ- 
ences in  the  organization  of  the  colonial  governments.^  In  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  the  governor  had  no  negative  upon 

dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers  which  he  has  at  Bmsa  and  Smyrna.  Despotism  itself 
is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he  can.  He  gov- 
erns with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  goyem  at  aU ;  and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  rigor 
of  his  authority  in  his  centre  is  derived  from  a  prudent  relaxation  in  all  his  borders. 
Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  obeyed  as  you  are  in  yours.  She  com- 
plies too;  she  submits;  she  watches  times.  This  is  the  immutable  condition,  the 
eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire. 

"  Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources, »  of  descent ;  of  form  of  government;  of 
religion  in  the  Northern  provinces;  of  manners  in  the  Southern;  of  education;  of  the 
remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first  mover  of  government,  —from  all  these  causes  a 
fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  people  in 
your  colonies,  and  increased  with  the  increase  of  their  wealth;  a  spirit,  that  unhappily 
meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England,  which,  however  lawful  is  not  reconcil- 
able to  any  ideas  of  liberty,  much  Uss  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame,  that  ia 
ready  to  consume  ui."    2  Burke's  Works^  88-45. 

1  1  Chambers's  Annals,  208,  295;  1  Doug.  Summ.  207*  208. 

*  1  Doug.  Summ.  215. 
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the  laws ;  in  Pennsjlyania  the  council  had  no  negative,  but  was 
merely  advisory  to  the  executive ;  in  Massachusetts  the  council 
was  chosen  by  the  legislature,  and  not  by  the  crown,  but  the 
governor  had  a  negative  on  the  choice.    ^^ 

§  172.  (8)  In  all  the  colonies  the  lands  within  their  limits 
were  by  the  very  terms  of  their  original  grants  and  charters  to 
be  holden  of  the  crown  in  free  and  common  socage,  and  not  in 
capiiCj  or  by  knight's  service.  They  were  all  holden  either  as  of 
the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  Kent,  or  of  the  manor  of  Hampton 
Court  in  Middlesex,  or  of  the  castle  of  Windsor  in  Berkshire.^ 
All  the  slavish  and  military  part  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures  . 
was  thus  effectually  prevented  from  taking  root  in  the  American 
soil;  and  the  colonists  escaped  from  the  oppressive  burdens, 
which  for  a  long  time  affected  the  parent  country,  and  were  not 
abolished  until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.' 
Our  tenures  thus  acquired  a  universal  simplicity;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  none  but  freehold  tenures  in  socage  ever  were  in  use 
among  us.  No  traces  are  to  be  found  of  copyhold,  or  gavelkind, 
or  burgage  tenures.  In  short,  for  most  purposes,  our  lands  may 
be  deemed  to  be  perfectly  allodial,  or  held  of  no  superior  at  all, 
though  many  of  the  distinctions  of  the  feudal  law  have  necessa- 
rily insinuated  themselves  into  the  modes  of  acquiring,  transfer- 
ring, and  transmitting  real  estates.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  in  our  colonial  history  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  leasehold  estates.  The  erection  of  manors,  with  all  their  at- 
tendant privileges,  was,  indeed,  provided  for  in  several  of  the 
charters.  But  it  was  so  little  congenial  with  the  feelings,  the 
wants,  or  the  interests  of  the  people,  that  after  their  erection  they 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude ;  and  the  few  remaining  in  our  day 
are  but  shadows  of  the  past,  the  relics  of  faded  grandeur  in  the 
lost  steps  of  decay,  enjoying  no  privileges,  and  conferring  no 
power. 

§  178.  In  fact,  partly  from  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  partly 
from  an  innate  love  of  independence,  few  agricultural  estates  in 
the  T^hole  country  have  at  any  time  been  held  on  lease  foi^  a  stip- 
ulated rent  The  tenants  and  occupiers  are  almost  imiversally 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  fee-simple.  The  estates  of  a  more 
limited  duration  are  principally  those  arising  from  the  acts  of 
the  law,  such  as  estates  in  dower  and  in  curtesy.     Strictly  speak- 

i  Gimhune'f  Hist  48,  44.  •  Btot.  12  Car.  2,  ch.  24. 
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ing,  therefore,  there  has  never  been  in  this  country  a  dependent 
peasantry.  The  yeomanry  are  absolute  owners  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  tread,  and  their  character  has  from  this  circumstance 
been  marked  by  a  more  jealous  watchfulness  of  their  rights,  and 
by  a  more  steady  spirit  of  resistance  against  every  encroachment, 
than  can  bo  found  among  any  other  people,  whoso  habits  and  pur- 
suits are  less  homogeneous  and  independent,  less  influenced  by 
personal  choice,  and  more  controlled  by  political  circumstances. 

§  174.  (4)  Oonnected  with  this  state  of  things,  and,  indeed, 
as  a  natural  consequence  flowing  from  it,  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
system  of  conveyances,  by  which  the  titles  to  estates  are  passed, 
and  the  notoriety  of  the  transfers  made.  From  a  very  early  period 
of  their  settlement  the  colonies  adopted  an  almost  uniform  mode 
of  conveyance  of  land,  at  once  simple  and  practicable  and  safe. 
The  differences  are  so  slight  that  they  became  almost  evanescent 
All  lands  were  conveyed  by  a  deed,  commonly  in  the  form  of  a 
feoffment,  or  a  bargain  and  sale,  or  a  lease  and  release,  attested 
by  one  or  more  witnesses,  acknowledged  or  proved  before  some 
court  or  magistrate,  and  then  registered  in  some  public  registry. 
When  so  executed,  acknowledged,  and  recorded,  it  had  full  effect 
to  convey  the  estate  without  any  livery  of  seisin,  or  any  other  act 
or  ceremony  whatsoever.  This  mode  of  conveyance  prevailed, 
if  not  in  all,  in  nearly  all  the  colonies  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  it  has  now  become  absolutely  universal.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  beneficial  influences  upon  our  titles  arising 
from  this  source,  in  point  of  security,  facility  of  transfer,  and 
marketable  value. 

§  176.  (5)  All  the  colonies  considered  themselves,  not  as 
parcel  of  ilie  realm  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown,  and  owing  allegiance  thereto,  .the  king  being 
their  supreme  and  sovereign  lord.^  In  virtue  of  its  general  super- 
intendency,  the  crown  constantly  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  entertaining  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  last  resort  in  the 
colonies ;  and  these  appeals  were  het^  and  finally  adjudged  by 
the  king  in  council.*  This  right  of  appeal  was  secured  by  ex- 
press reservation  in  most  of  the  colonial  charters.  It  was  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  an  early  provincial  law  in  New  Hampshire, 

^  1  Vei.  444  ;  Vaaghan,  R.  800,  400  ;  Shower,  Pari.  Otaet,  80,  81,  82,  88 :  Mms. 
Stote  Papers,  859.  , 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  281,  282 ;  Chitty  on  Prerog.  29,  81. 
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when  the  matter  in  difference  exceeded  the  true  value  or  sum  of 
£800  sterling.  So,  a  like  colonial  law  of  Rhode  Island  was  en- 
acted by  its  local  legislature  in  1719.^  It  was  treated  by  the 
crown  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  subject,  independent  of  any 
such  reseryation.'  And  so  in  divers  cases  it  was  held  by  the 
courts  of  England.  The  reasons  given  for  the  opinion  that  the 
writs  of  error  lie  to  all  the  dominions  belonging  to  England  upon 
the  ultimate  judgments  given  there,  are,  (1)  That,  otherwise, 
the  law  appointed  or  permitted  to  such  inferior  dominion  might 
be  considerably  changed  without  the  assent  of  the  superior  domin- 
ion ;  (2)  Judgments  might  be  given  to  the  disadvantage  or  les- 
sening of  the  superiority,  or  to  make  the  superiority  of  the  king 
only,  and  not  of  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  (8)  That  the  prac- 
tice has  been  accordingly.' 

§  176.  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  with  which  this  appellate 
jurisdiction  was  asserted,  and  upheld  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  the  exercise  of  it  was  not  generally  assumed  until 
about  1680 ;  and.it  was  not  then  conceded  as  a  matter  of  right  in 
all  the  colonies.^  On  the  contrary,  Massachusetts  resisted  it 
under  her  first  charter  (the  right  of  appeal  was  expressly  re- 
served in  that  of  1691);  and  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  at 
first  denied  it,  as  inconsistent  with,  or  rather  as  not  provided  for, 
in  theirs.'  Rhode  Island  soon  after  surrendered  her  opposition.' 
But  Connecticut  continued  it  to  a  later  period.^  In  a  practical 
sense,  however,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  council 
was  in  full  and  undisturbed  exercise  throughout  the  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution ;  and  was  deemed  rather  a 
protection  than  a  grievance.' 

^  New  Hampshire  Pipy.  Uw8»  edit.  1771,  p.  7,  Act  of  11  WilL  8,  oh.  4  ;  Rhode  Id- 
and  Uws,  edit  1744,  p.  78. 

»  1  P.  Wai.  829  ;  Chitty  on  Prerog.  ch.  8. 

«  Yaughaii's  Rep.  290,  402  ;  Show.  ParL  Cases,  80,  81, 82,  88  ;  1  Yez.  444;  Stokes's 
Colon.  26,  222,  231 ;  2  Ld.  Bayra.  1447, 1448 ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  189,  804,  671,  678, 
684  ;  Christian  v.  Corver,  1  P.  Will.  R.  829 ;  Att-Gen.  v.  Stewart,  2  Meriyale,  R.  148, 
166  ;  Bex  v.  Cowle,  2  Burr.  884, 852,  854,  866  ;  t'abrigas  p.  Kostyn,  Cowp.  174 ;  1  Dong. 
8amm..216  ;  8  WUson's  Works,  280 ;  2  Chalm.  Opin.  177,  222. 

«  Chitty  on  Prerog.  ch.  8,  pp.  28,  29  ;  1  Chalm.  Opin.  222 ;  1  Pitk.  Hist.  121, 128, 
124,  126, 126  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  189,  140,  678  ;  6  Mass.  Hist  Coll.  189. 

•  1  Chalm.  Annals,  277,  280,  297,  804,  411,  446, 462 ;  2  Dong.  Somm.  174  ;  Hntch. 
ColL  880,  418,  629 ;  2  Hutch.  Hist  689. 

•  2  Dong.  Snmm.  97  ;  8  Hutch.  CoU.  412,  418. 

V  2  Dong.  Snmm.  194 ;  1  Pitk.  Hist  128  to  126. 

•  I  hare  in  my  possession  a  printed  ease,  Thomas  Fojrsley  o.  Warddel  Cunningham* 
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§  177.  (6)  JThough  the  colonies  had  a  common  origin,  and 
owed  a  common  allegiance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  were 
British  subjects,  they  had  no  direct  political  connection  with 
each  other.  Each  was  independent  of  all  the  others;  each,  in 
a  limited  sense,  was  sovereign  within  its  0¥m  territory.  There 
was  neither  alliance  nor  confederacy  between  them.  The  assem- 
bly of  one  Province  could  not  make  laws  for  another;  nor  confer 
privileges,  which  were  to  be  enjoyed  or  exercised  in  another, 
further  than  they  could  be  in  any  independent  foreign  state.  As 
colonies,  they  were  also  excluded  from  all  connections  with  for- 
eign states.  They  were  knoivn  only  as  dependencies ;  and  they 
followed  the  fate  of  the  parent  country  botli  in  peace  and  war, 
without  having  assigned  to  them,  in  the  intercourse  or  diplomacy 
of  nations,  any  distinct  or  independent  existence.^  They  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  forming  any  league  or  treaty  among  them- 
selves which  should  acquire  an  obligatory  force  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  parent  state.  And  though  their  mutual  wants  and 
necessities  often  induced  them  to  associate  for  common  purpose^ 
of  defence,  these  confederacies  were  of  a  casual  >nd  temporary 
nature,  and  were  allowed  as  an  indulgence  rather  than  a  right 
They  made  several  efforts  to  procure  the  establishment  of  some 
general  superintending  government  over  them  all;  but  their  own 
differences  of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  the  crown,  made 
these  efforts  abortive.*  These  efforts,  however,  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  their  local  interests,  and 
for  the  gradual  development  of  the  principles  upon  which  a  imio|i 
t)ught  to  rest,  rather  than  brought  on  an  immediate  sense  of  thp 
necessity  or  the  blessings  of  such  a  general  government 

§  178.  But  although  the  colonies  were  independent  of  each 
other  in  respect  to  their  domestic  concerns,  they  were  not  wholly 

brought  before  the  goyernor  and  council  of  New  York  from  the  supreme  court  of  that 
.  Proyince,  by  appeal,  iu  1 704.  The  great  question  was,  whether  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error 
.lay;  and  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  councU  held,  that  no  appeal  lay, 
for  that  would  be  to  re-ezamine  (acts  settled  by  the  yerdict  of  a  jury.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  dissented.  It  fm  agreed  on  all  sides  that  an  appeal  in  matter  of  law  (by 
way  of  writ  of  error)  lay  to  the  king  in  council  from  all  judgments  in  the  colonies  ;  bat 
not  as  to  matters  of  fact  in  suits  at  common  law.  It  was  also  held,  that  in  all  the 
colonies  the  subjects  carry  with  them  the  laws  of  England,  and  therefore  as  weU  those 
which  took  place  after  as  those  which  were  in  force  before  Kagna  Charta. 
^  1  Chalro.  Annals,  086,  080,  090. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist  60. 141. 142, 148,.144,145, 146,  420 ;  2  Has.  CoU. ;  1  Harsh.  Colon, 
.^h.  10,  p.  284  ;  3  Hutch.  Hist  21,  22,  28. 
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alien  to  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  fellowHSubjectB, 
and  for  many  purposes  one  people.  Every  colonist  had  a  right 
to  inhabit,  if  he  pleased,  in  any  other  colony ;  and  as  a  British 
subject  he  was  capable  of  inheriting  lands  by  descent  in  every 
other  colony.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  colonies, 
too,  was  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  could  not  be  restrained  or  obstructed  by  colonial  legislation* 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  Jay  on  this  subject  are  equally 
just  and  striking.  ^All  the  people  of  this  country  were  then 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  owed  allegiance  to 
him;  and  all  the  civil  authority  then  existing,  or  exercised 
here,  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  British  Empire.  They  were, 
in  a  strict  sense,  /eZZoti^-subjects,  and  in  a  variety  of  respects  one 
people.  When  the  Revolution  commenced,  the  patriots  did  not 
assert  that  only  the  same  affinity  and  social  connection  subsisted 
between  the  people  of  the  colonies  which  subsisted  between  the 
people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  while  Roman  provinces,  to 
wit,  only  that  affinity  and  social  connection  which  result  from 
the  mere  circumstance  of  being  governed  by  the  same  prince. 
Different  ideas  prevailed,  and  gavei  occasion  to  the  Oongress  of 
1774  and  1775."i(a) 

1  dMaholm  V.  Btat^  of  GMigb,  2  DalL  470. 

(a)  It  it  plain  that  tlia  aarsral  Amer-  And  the  diapntaa  between  them  and  the 

loan  Statea  were  nerer  (hlly  and  in  all  re*  home  government  related  principally  to 

•peeta,  aa  regarda  each  other,  independent  other  mattera  which  the  ooloniata  inaisted 

Statea,  aa  that  term  ia  applied  in  the  law  were  within  the  ezdnalTe  control  of  the 

of  nationa.     On  the  contrary,  the  learned  local  legiaktarea. 

anther  takea  paina  to  point  ont  that  onr  The  tendency  among  the  ooloniata  to 

preaent  goremroent  ia  the  aucceaMr,  with  eatablidi  a  more  intimate  and  volmitary 

modified  powera,  of  that  which  formeriy  nnion  among  themaelvoa  might  form  the 

poaaeaaed  authority  over  them  alL    Prior  anlject   of  one  of  the  moat  intereeting 

to  the  Bevolntion,  certain  powers  of  gov-  chaptera  in  American  hiatory.    The  New 

toiment  were  ezeroiaed  over  all  the  col-  England  Confederacy  of  1648,  the  tempo- 

oniea,  either  aa  pertaining  to  the  crown  of  rary  Congreaa  of  1690,  the  plan  of  Union 

Oreat  Britain  or  the  Parliament;  bat  the  agreed  npon  in  the  Convention  of  1754, 

rightful  extent  of  thoee  powera  and  how  the  Stamp  Act  Congreaa  of  1765,  and  fin- 

far  poaaeaaed  by  the  Parliament,  and  how  ally  the  Continental  Congreaa  of  1774, 

farreating  in  the  crown,  were  the  qneationa  were  all  the  offapring  of  a  deaire  among 

in  dispute  which  led  to  the  ReTolution.  the  acattered  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in 

That  the  home  goremment  poaaeaaed  an*  America  to  atrengthen  and  extend  the  com- 

thority  over  the  aubjeota  of  peace  and  war,  mon  tiea  for  their  mutual  itafety  and  protec- 

and  had  the  general  direction  of  commer-  tion.    To  all  thia  the  Jealouay  of  the  home 

oial  interoourae  with  other  nationa,  waa  of-  goremment  constituted  a  aerious  imped- 

ten  formally  conceded  by  the  oolonicfl.  iment,  but  the  difficulty  in  reaching  aa 
VOL.  1.  — 0 
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§  179.  Haying  considered  some  of  the  particulars  in  which  the 
political  organization  and  public  rights  and  juridical  policy  of 
the  colonies  were  nearly  similar,  it  remains  to  notice  a  few  in 
which  there  were  important  differences. 

(1)  As  to  the  course  of  descents  and  distribution  of  intestate 
estates.  And  here  the  policy  of  different  colonies  was  in  a  great 
measure  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  original  governments 
and  local  positions.  All  the  Southern  colonies,  including  Vir- 
ginia, adhered  to  the  course  of  descents  at  the  common  law,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  down  to  the  American  Revolution. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  real  property  was  in  these  colonies 
generally  held  in  large  masses  by  the  families  of  ancient  proprie- 
tors ;  the  younger  branches  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  eldest;  and  the  latter  assumed  and  supported  somewhat 
of  the  pre-eminence  which  belonged  to  baronial  possessions  in 
the  parent  country.  Virginia  was  so  tenacious  of  entails,  that 
she  would  not  even  endure  the  barring  of  them  by  the  common 
means  of  fines  and  recoveries.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  si- 
lently adhered  to  the  English  rule  of  descents  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  crown,  as  royal  provinces.     On  the  other  hand,  all 

arraDgement  as  to  the  proper  measure  of  for  the  first  tune  a  common  authority  for 
aathority  to  be  conceded  to  any  proposed  States  before  wholly  independent  of  each 
confederacy  or  congress,  was  an  obstacle  other,  bat  was  done  by  way  of  modifying, 
still  more  serious.  The  history  of  the  Con-  defining,  strengthening,  and  rendering 
▼eutionof  1764  is  partioulariy  instructive,  more  efficient  and  enduring  an  existing 
See  Mr.  Ererett  upon  its  work,  N.  A.  Rer.,  authority,  through  which  alone  they  were 
Vol.  XXXYIIl.  p.  78,  ei  »eq.  At  last  the  known  in  the  family  of  nations, 
colonies,  by  formal  declaration,  threw  off  '*The  Union,"  it  is  said  in  the  inaug- 
aUegiance  to  the  crown ;  but  eren  then  nral  address  of  President  Lincoln,  "  is 
they  did  not  cease  to  hare  a  common  na-  much  older  than  tiie  Constitution.  It 
tional  head,  for  it  was  through  the  revo-  was  formed  in  fact  by  the  Articles  of  As- 
lutionary  Congress  that  independence  was  sociation  of  1774.  It  was  matured  and 
declared,  and  that  body  had  already,  by  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
eommon  consent,  taken  upon  itself  tliose  ence  of  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and 
powers  of  external  control  which  before  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  ex- 
had  been  conceded  to  the  crown  or  the  pressly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should 
Parliament,  together  with  such  others  as  be  perpetual  by  the  Articles  of  Confed- . 
the  emergency  seemed  to  call  for.  Those  eration  in  1778,  and  finally,  in  1787,  one 
powers  being  undefined,  the  Congress  as  of  the  declared  objects  in  ordaining  and 
a  national  authority  could  answer  a  tern-  establishing  the  Constitution  was  '  to/orm 
porary  purpose  only,  but  what  was  done  a  more  perftd  Union,*  '* 
thereafter,  in  establishing  the  Articles  of  For  a  brief  aooount  of  the  Colonial 
Confederation,  and  then  in  ilhbstituting  Confederacies,  the  reader  is  refemd  to 
for  these  the  work  of  the  Conrention  of  Mr.  Towle's  Analysis  of  the  Constitution, 
1787,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  pp.  298,  et  $eq,    X), 
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New  England,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  from  a  Tery 
early  period  of  their  settlementB,  adopted  the  rule  of  dividing 
the  inheritance  equally  among  all  the  diildren,  and  other  next  of 
kin,  giving  a  double  share  to  the  eldest  son.  Maryland,  after 
1715,  and  Pennsylvania  almost  from  its  settlement,  in  like  man- 
ner distributed  Uie  inheritance  among  all  the  children  and  other 
next  of  kin.  New  Hampshire,  although  a  royal  province,  stead- 
ily clung  to  the  system  of  Massachusetts,  which  she  had  received 
when  she  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  latter.  But  Rhode 
Island  retained,  as  we  have  already  seen,  its  attachment  to  the 
common-law  rule  of  descents  down  almost  to  the  era  of  the 
American  Revolution.^ 

§  180.  In  all  the  colonies,  where  the  rule  of  partible  inherit- 
ance prevailed,  estates  were  soon  parcelled  out  into  moderate 
plantations  and  farms;  and  the  general  equality  of  property  in- 
troduced habits  of  industry  and  economy,  the  effects  of  which  are 
still  visible  in  their  local  customs,  institutions,  and  public  pol- 
icy. The  philosophical  mind  can  scarcely  fail  to  trace  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  naturally  subsists  between  the  general 
equality  of  the  apportionment  of  property  among  the  mass  of  a 
nation  and  the  popular  form  of  its  government  The  former  can 
scarcely  fail,  first  or  last,  to  introduce  the  substance  of  a  republic 
into  the  actual  administration  of  the  government,  though  its 
forms  do  not  bear  such  an  external  impress.  Our  Revolutionary 
statesmen  were  not  insensible  to  this  silent  but  potent  influence ; 
and  the  fact,  that  at  the  present  time  the  law  of  divisible  inher- 
itances pervades  the  Union,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  general  sense, 
not  merely  of  its  equity,  but  of  its  political  importance. 

§  181.  A  very  curious  question  was  at  one  time'  agitated  be* 
fore  the  king  in  council  upon  an  appeal  from  Oonnecticut,  how 
far  the  statutes  of  descents  and  distributions,  dividing  the  estate 
among  all  the  children,  was  conformable  to  the  charter  of  that 
colony,  which  required  the  laws  to  be  "  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm  of  England."  It  was  upon  that  occasion  decided, 
that  the  law  of  descents,  giving  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
heirs  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  was  repugnant  to  the  charter,  and 
therefore  void.  This  determination  created  great  alarm,  not 
only  in  Oonnecticut,  but  elsewhere ;  since  it  might  cut  deep  into 

1  To  1770,  Gtrdner  «•  CoUini,  2  Peten's  Sap.  Ct  B.  58. 
•  In  1727. 
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the  legislatioa  of  tbe  other  qoIqq]^  and  disturb  the  foundatioii 
of  many  titles.  The  decree  of  the  council,  annulling  the  law, 
was  upon  the  urgent  application  of  some  of  the  colonial  agents 
reyoked,  and  the  law  reinstated  with  its  obligatory  force.  ^  A( 
a  still  later  period  the  satne  question  seems  to  have  been  pre-p 
sented  iu  a  somewhat  different  shape  for  the  consideration  of  the 
law-officers  ol  the  crown ;  and  it  inay  now  be  gathered  as  the  rule 
of  construction,  that  even  in  a  colouy,  to  which  thp  benefit  of 
the  laws  of  England  is  expressly  extended,  the  law  of  descents  of 
England  is  not  to  be  deemed  a9  necoascgrily  iu  force  tlioro,  if  it  ii| 
inapplicable  to  their  situation;  or  i^t  least,  that  a  change  of  i^ 
is  not  beyond  the  general  competency  of  thq  colonial  legislature,* 
§  182.  (2)  Connected  with  this,  we  may  notice  the  strong 
tendency  of  the  colonies  to  make  lands  liable  to  the  pajrment  of 
debts.  In  some  of  them,  indeed,  the  English  rule  prevailed  of 
making  lands  liable  only  to  an  extent  upon  an  elegit.  But  in 
by  far  the  greatest  number,  lands  were  liable  to  be  set  off  upon 
appraisement,  or  sold  for  the  payment  of  debtee  And  lands 
were  also  assets,  in  pases  of  a  deficiency  of  personal  property,  tq 
he  applied  in  the  course  of  administration  to  discharge  the  debts 
of  the  party  deceased.  This  was  a  natural  result  of  the  condi-r 
tion  of  the  people  in  f^  new  country,  who  possessed  little  moneyed 
capital,  whose  wants  werei  numerous,  imd  whose  desire  of  credit 
wa9  correspondently  great  The  true  policy  in  such  a  state  of 
thing?  was  to  make  land,  }n  9omQ  degree,  a  substitute  for  money, 
by  giving  it  all  the  facilities  of  transfer,  and  all  the  prompt  ap^ 
pliQabiUty  of  personal  property,  Jt  will  be  found  that  the  growth 
of  the  respcQtive  colonies  was  in  no  pmall  degree  affected  by 
this  circumstance.  Complaints  were  made,  and  perhaps  justly, 
that  undue  priorities  in  payment  of  debt^  were  given  to  the  in-r 
habitants  of  the  colony  over  all  other  qreditors ;  and  that  occa-r 
0ional  obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  collecting  debts.  B 
But  the  evil  was  not  general  in  its  operation;  and  the  policy, 
wherever  it  was  pursued,  retarded  the  growth  and  stinted  the 
means  of  the  settlements.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  giving 
greater  security  to  creditors,  as  well  as  for  a  more  easy  recovery 
of  debts  due  in  the  plantations  and  colonies  in  America,  the 

1  1  Pitk.  Hist  125,  126. 

•  Att-0«|i.  ?.  atewart,  2  Merfy.  %  ;48,  W^  168,  169. 

•  1  ChAlm.  Annals,  692,  698. 
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statute  of  h  Oea  %  ck  7  (1782),  among  oih^r  things  declared, 
that  all  houses,  lands,  negroes,  and  other  hereditaments  and  real 
estates  in  the  plantation  should  be  liable  to,  and  chargeable 
tnth,  the  debts  of  the  proprietor,  and  be  assets  for  the  satisfac^ 
tion  thereof^  in  like  manner  as  real  estates  are  bj  the  law  of  Eng- 
land li&ble  to  the  satisfaction  of  debts  due  hj  bond  or  othei^. 
specialty,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  remedies  in  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  for  seizing,  extending,  selling,  and  disposing  of  the 
tam6,  toward  totisfaction  of  such  debtd,  in  like  manner  as  pet* 
ftonal  estates  in  any  of  such  plantations  are  seized,  extended, 
dold,  or  disposed  Of,  lor  Satisfaction  of  debts.  This  act  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  resisted  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  colonies  to 
whom  it  peculiarly  applied.^ 

^  §  188.  In  respect  to  the  political  relictions  of  the  colonies  with 
the  parent  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  exact  limits  of  the 
dependency  which  Wad  admitted,  and  the  extent  of  Sovereignty 
which  might  fee  lawfully  exercised  over  them,  either  by  the 
crown  or  by  Parlitoieht  In  regard  to  the  crown,  all  of  the  coU 
onies  admitted  that  they  owed  Allegiance  to  the  king,  as  their 
sovereign  liege  lord,  though  the  natul^  of  the  powers  which  he 
might  exercise,  bM  sovereign,  were  still  undefined.? 

§  184.  In  the  silence  of  elpress  declarations  we  may  resort  to 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  crown-writers,  a6  furnishing  if 
hot  an  exact,  at  least  a  cOmpl-ehensive  view  of  the  claims  t)f  the 
royal  prerogative  ovef  the  colonial  establishments.  They  consid->' 
ered  it  not  neCesdary  to  maintain  that  all  the  royal  prerogatives 
exercisable  in  England  were  of  course  exercisable  in  the  colonies, 
but  only  such  fundamental  rights  and  principles  as  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  throne  and  its  authority,  and  without  which  the 
king  Would  cease  lo  be  sovereigh  in  all  his  dominions.  Hence 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  perfection,  perpetuity,  and  irrespon^ 
sibility  which  were  inherent  in  the  political  capacity  of  the  king, 
belonged  to  him  in  all  the  territories  subject  to  tihe  crown,  what^ 
ever  was  the  nature  of  their  laws  and  government  in  other  re- 
spects. Everywhere  he  was  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the 
fountain  of  justice ;  everywhere  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
legisktion  (ex<;ept  whore  he  had  expressly  renounced  it)';  every^ 
where  he  was  generalissimo  of  all  forces,  and  entitled  to  make 

1  Telfair  v.  Stead,  2  Cranch,  40^.  / 

*  HarkhaU'a  Colon,  oh.  18»  p.  868 ;  ^  Wilflon'ft  l^orks,  ^88/^7/238,  241  U^  2ia 
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peace  or  war.  But  minor  prerogatives  might  be  yielded,  where 
they  were  inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  usages  of  the  place,  or 
were  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  every  ques- 
tion that  respected  the  royal  prerogatives  in  the  colonies,  where 
they  were  not  of  a  strictly  fundamental  nature,  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  was,  whether  the  charter  of  the  particular  colony 
contained  any  express  provision  on  the  subject  If  it  did,  that 
was  the  guide.  If  it  was  silent,  then  the  royal  prerogatives  were 
in  the  colony  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  parent  country ;  for 
in  such  cases  tlie  common  law  of  England  was  the  common  law 
of  the  colonies  for  such  purposes.  Hence,  if  the  colonial  charter 
contained  no  peculiar  grant  to  the  contrary,  the  king  might  erect 
courts  of  justice  and  exchequer  therein;  and  the  colonial  judica- 
tories, in  point  of  law,  were  deemed  to  emanate  from  the  crown, 
under  the  modifications  made  by  the  colonial  assemblies  under 
their  charters.  The  king  also  might  extend  the  privilege  of 
sending  representatives  to  new  towns  in  the  colonial  assemblies. 
He  might  control,  and  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions, and  pardon  crimes,  and  release  forfeitures.  He  might 
present  to  vacant  benefices ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  royal  moneys, 
treasure-trove,  escheats,  and  forfeitures.  No  colonial  assem- 
blies had  a  right  to  enact  laws,  except  with  the  assent  of  the 
crown  by  charter,  or  commission,  or  otherwise ;  and  if  they  ex* 
ceeded  the  authority  prescribed  by  the  crown,  their  acts  were 
void.  The  king  might  alter  the  constitution  and  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  where  there  was  no  charter  or  other  con- 
firmatory act  by  the  colonial  assembly,  with  the  assent  of  the 
crown ;  and  it  rested  merely  on  the  instructions  and  commissions 
given,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  crown  to  its  governors.  The 
king  had  power  also  to  vest  in  the  royal  govornors  in  the  colo- 
nies, from  time  to  time,  such  of  his  prerogatives  as  ho  should 
please ;  such  as  the  power  to  prorogue,  adjourn,  and  dissolve  the 
colonial  assemblies ;  to  confirm  acts  and  laws,  to  pardon  offences, 
to  act  as  captain-general  of  the  public  forces,  to  appoint  public 
ofiicers,  to  act  as  chancellor  and  supreme  ordinary,  to  sit  in  the 
highest  court  of  appeals  and  errors,-to  exercise  the  duties  of  vice- 
admiral,  and  to  grant  commissions  to  privateers.  These  last, 
and  some  other  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  were  commonly 
exercised  by  the  royal  governors  without  objection. 
§  185.   The  colonial  assemblies  were  not  considered  as  stand- 
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ing  on  the  same  footing  as  Parliament  in  respect  to  rights,  pow- 
erS)  and  privileges ;  but  as  deriving  all  their  energies  from  the 
crown,  and  limited  by  the  respective  charters,  or  oUier  confirma- 
torj  acts  of  the  crown,  in  all  ttieir  proceedings.  The  king  might, 
in  respect  to  a  colonial  assembly,  assent  to  an  act  of  assembly 
before  it  met,  or  ratify  it,  or  dissent  from  it,  after  the  session 
was  closed.  He  might  accept  a  surrender  of  a  colonial  charter, 
subject  to  the  rights  of  third  persons  previously  acquired,  and 
give  the  colony  a  now  charter  or  otherwise  institute  therein  a 
new  form  of  govommont  And  it  has  been  even  contended  that 
the  king  might,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  necessity  or  emergency, 
take  away  a  charter,  where  the  defence  or  protection  of  the  inhab- 
itants required.it,  leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  civil  rights. 

§  186.  Such  are  some  of  the  royal  prerogatives  which  were 
supposed  to  exist  by  the  crown-writers  in  the  colonial  establish- 
ments, when  not  restrained  by  any  positive  charter  or  bill  of 
rights.  Of  these,  many  were  undisputed;  but  others  were  re- 
sisted with  pertinacity  and  effect  in  the  colonial  assemblies.^ 

§  187.  In  regard  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  enact  laws 
which  should  be  binding  upon  them,  there  was  quite  as  much 
obscurity  and  still  more  jealousy  spreading  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject^ The  government  of  Great  Britain  always  maintained  the 
doctrine  that  the  Parliament  had  authority  to  bind  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.' .  No  acts  of  Parliament^  however,  were 
understood  to  bind  the  colonies,  unless  expressly  named  therein.^ 
But  in  America,  at  different  times  and  in*  different  colonies, 
different  opinions  were  entertained  on  the  subject'  In  fact,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  colonies  as  much  as  possible  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  any  acknowledgment  of  such  authority, 
except  so  far  as  their  necessities,  from  time  to  time,  compelled 

1  The  reader  will  ftnd  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogatire  in  the  colonies  discussed  at 
laige  in  Chitty  on  the  PrerogatlTes  of  the  Crown,  ch.  8,  pp.  25  to  40 ;  in  Stokes  on  the 
Constitntion  of  the  Colonies,  passim ;  in  Chalmers's  Annals  of  the  Colonies ;  and  in 
Chalmers's  Opinions,  2  vols,  paanm.    See  also  Com.  Dig.  Prerogative. 

•  1  Htk.  Hist.  104  to  109,  180,  198,  199,  800  to  205  ;  App.  448,  No.  9  ;  Id.  452, 
458 ;  8  Wilson's  Works,  288,  289,  240,  241,  242,  248  ;  2  Wilson's  Works,  54,  55,  58  ; 
Mass.  State  Papers,  888,  889,  844,  852  to  864  ;  1  Pitk.  Hist.  265. 

•  8  Wilson's  Works,  205  ;  1  Cbalm.  Annals,  140,  087,  090  ;  Stokes's  Colon.  140. 
«  1  B1a«*k.  Comm.  107,  108  ;  Chitty  on  Prerog.  88. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist.  198, 199,  200  to  205,200,  209  ;  Karshall's  Colon,  ch.  18,  p.  852  ;  1 
Chitty  on  Prerog.  29 ;  1  Chalmers's  Opinions,  190  to  325  ;  1  Pitk.  Hist.  oh.  0,  p.  102 
to  212. 
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them  to  acquiesce  in  the  parliaiheiltarj  mieiaBAres  expressly  ex- 
tending to  theuL  We  have  already  seen  that  they  resisted  the 
imposition  of  taxes  upon  them  without  the  consent  of  their  local 
legislatureSi  from  a  very  early  period.^ 

§  188.  But  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  opinion  in  some 
of  the  colonies,  especially  in  the  proprietary  and  charter  goyem- 
mentS)  that  no  act  of  Parliament  whatsoeyer  could  bind  them 
without  their  own  consent^  An  extreme  reluctance  was  shown 
by  Massachusetts  to  any  parliamentary  interference  as  early  as 
1640;'  and  the  famous  Navigation  Acts  of  1651  and  1660  were 
perpetually  evaded,  even  when  their  authority  was  no  longer  de- 
nied, throughout  the  whole  of  Ndw  England.^  Massachusetts,  in 
1679,  in  an  address  to  the  crown,  declared  that  she  ^^  apprehended 
them  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights^  liberties,  and  properties  of 
the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  in  the  colony,  they  not  being  repre- 
sented in  Parliaihent;  and  according  to  the  usual  sayings  of  the 
learned  in  the  law,  the  laws  of  England  were  bounded  within 
the  four  seas,  and  did  not  reach  America. ''  ^  However,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  the  other  New  England  Colonies,  finally  ac- 
quiesced in  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  regulate  trade  and 
commerce,  but  denied  it  in  regard  to  taxation  and  internal  reg- 
ulation of  the  colonies.^  As  late  as  1757  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  admitted  the  constitutional  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  following  words:  ^The  authority  of  all  acts  of  Par- 
liament, which  concern  the  cblonies  and  extend  to  th^m,  is  ever 
acknowledged  iii  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  nlade  the  rule  of  all 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  Province.  There  is  not  a  member  of 
the  General  Courts  and  we  know  no  inhabitant  within  the  bounds 
of  the  government,  that  ever  questioned  this  authority.  "^  And 
in  another  address  in  1761,  they  declared-  that  ^^  every  act  we 
make,  repugnant  to  an  act  of  Parliament  extending  to  the  plan- 

1  IfwihiU'f  Colon,  oh.  18,  p.  863 ;  1  PItk.  Hift  80, 90,  ko.,  08  ;  Id.  184, 174, 178, 
IBS  to  212  ;  ICtas.  Stoto  PiHpen»  869  to  864. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist  01 ;  1  Ohalm.  Aniula,  448. 

•  8  Winthrop's  Jour.  26. 

«  1  Ghalm.  AbdaU,  277,  280,  407,  440,  448,  448,  462,  480,  482,  880,  808 ;  Hatch. 
OolL  408 ;  ICtas.  State  Papers  [18181  Introduetioii ;  Id.  60 ;  2  Wilson's  Works,  82. 

•  1  Chalm.  Ann.  407  ;  1  Hutch.  Hist  822  ;  8  Wilson's  Works,  62,  68. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist  02,  08,  181  to  212,  286,  478,  476;  1  Ohalm.  Annals,  462,  460  ;  1 
Hatch.  Hist  822  ;  8  Hatch.  Hist  28,  24 ;  DamAer's  Defence,  1  Am'^Ti^mn  Tracts,  61 ; 
Barke's  Speech  ota  Taxation  in  1774,  and  on  Conciliation  in  1776. 

V  8  Hatch.  Hist  66;  Mass.  State  Pspen,  887. 
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tations,  is  ipBo  facto  null  and  void."  ^  A&d  at  a  Ute!r  period,  iii 
1768,  in  a  circular  address  to  the  other  colonies,  they  admitted 
^that  his  Majesty's  high  court  of  Parliament  is  the  supreme  le->> 
gislatiye  power  over  the  whble  empire ; "  contending,  however, 
that  as  British  subjects  they  could  not  be  taxed  without  their 
own  consent* 

§  189.  ^^In  the  Middle  and  Southern  {)rovinces,''  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  most  respectable  historian,'  ^^ho  questioii  ^*espedr 
ing  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  niattors  6f  general  legislation 
e^cisted.  The  authority  of  iiuch  actd  of  internal  regulation  bA 
were  made  for  America,  as  w^U  as  those  for  the  regulatioh  of 
commerce,  even  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  provided  these  duties 
were  imposed  fot*  the  purpose  of  regulation^  had  been  at  all  tinies 
admitted.  But  these  colonies,  however  they  might  kckhowledgid 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  othet  ^respects,  denied  the  right 
of  that  body  to  tax  theni  internally.''  If  there  Were  ahy  except 
tions  to  the  general  accuracy  of  this  statement,  they  seem  to  have 
been  too  few  and  fugitive  to  impair  the  general  result^  In  th^ 
charter  of  Pennsylvania,  an  express  reservMion  wto  made  of  the 
power  of  taxation  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  though  this  was  ar- 
gued not  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  it.^  , 

§  190.  Perhaps  the  best  general  summary  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  asserted  by  all  the  colonies  is  contained  in  the  cele- 
brated declaration  dfatm  up  by  the  Oongress  of  the  Nin6  Oolo^ 
n\^  tedembled  at  New  TOrk,  iii  October,  1766.^  That  d^lai^tioh 
asserted  that  the  colonists  ^  owe  the  same  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Oreat  Britain  that  id  oM'ng  froin  his  subjects  bom  within  the 
i^alin,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Oreat  Britain*"    That  the  colonists  ^^ai*e  entitled  to  all 

1  8  batch.  Hint  n  ;  App.  468  ;  HanhiOl's  Colon.  Ko.  5,  p.  478. 

^  MtnhAll's  Colon,  eh.  18,  p.  ^71 ;  kp^  Ko.  6»  pp.  472,  478;  1  Pitk.  Hist  180 ;  App. 
448,  460,  468,  46i  This  Iriui  tU«  gitnind  asaertod  in  Mr.  J.  Otis's  odehrated  ptaiphlet 
on  the  Righto  of  the  Colonies  :  1  American  Tnioto  [17661  48,  62,  64,  66,  60,  66,  78, 
99  ;  and  also  in  Dnlany's  Cosiderations  on  Taxing  the  Colonies,  1  Amer.  Traots,  14, 
Id,  86,  6l    See  also  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  6,  7,  li. 

^  ttai^lUiirs  Colota.  oh.  Ik,  p.  teL  ^  also  1  Pitk.  Hist  l62  t6  ^12,  ^66,  2^6,  276 ; 
1  J«ff<«rs66's  Corresp.  6,  7,  104  ;  Id.  117. 

«  1  Pitk.  Hist  92,  96,  98, 162  to  212;  App.  No.  4,  448,  460,  468. 
,  *  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  688,  668 ;  2  American  Tracts,  Righto  of  Pariia.  Yind.  26,  26 ; 
8  Am^.  Tracts  App.  61 ;  Id.  Franklin'!  Exam.  46. 

*  The  nine  Stotes  were  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Conneotioat,  N^V  York,  Kew 
JerMj,  PennsylTsnia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Soath  Caroling 
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the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  his  [the  king's]  natural-bom 
subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  ^That  it  is  in- 
separably essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  and  the  undoubted 
right  of  Englishmen,  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them,  but  with 
their  own  consent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  representatives. " 
That  the  people  of  the  ^^  colonies  are  not,  and  from  tlieir  local 
circumstances  cannot  be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Great  Britain.  That  the  only  representatives  of  these  colonies 
are  persons  chosen  therein  by  themselves ;  and  that  no  tax  ever 
has  been,  or  can  be,  constitutionally  imposed  upon  them,  but 
by  their  respective  legislatures.  That  all  supplies  of  the  crown 
being  free  gifts  from  the  people,  it  is  unreasonable  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  for 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his  Majesty  the  property 
of  the  colonies.  And  that  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and 
invaluable  right  of  every  British  subject  in  these  colonies."  ^ 

§  191.  We  here  observe  that  the  superintending  authority  of 
Parliament  is  admitted  in  general  terms;  and  that  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  it  is  not  even  suggested,  although  in  subsequent 
clauses  certain  grievances,  by  the  Stamp  Act,  and  by  certain 
acts  levying  duties  and  restraining  trade  in  the  colonies,  are  dis- 
approved of  in  very  strong  language.^  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  same  body,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  rights,  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  it  was  stated:  ^^It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  Parliament,  collectively  considered,  as  consisting  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  are  the  iupreme  legislature  of  the  whole  ein- 
pire ;  and,  as  9uchy  have  an  undoubted  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
colonies^  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  essential  rights^  of  which 
also  they  are  and  must  be  the  final  judges ;  and  even  the  appli- 
cations and  petitions  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  to  implore 
relief  in  our  present  difficulties,  will  be  an  ample  recogni- 
tion of  our  subjection  to,  and  dependence  upon,  the  legislature."  ' 
And  they  contended  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  exercise  of  parliamentary  jurisdiction  in  general  acts  for 
the  amendment  of  the  common  law,  or  even  in  general  regu- 
lations of  trade  and  commerce  through  the  empire,  and  the  act- 
ual exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  in  levying  external  and  internal 

>  M«nh.  Hlrt.  Coloniat,  ch.  18,  pp.  8«0,  470,  471 ;  1  PItk.  Hiat.  178, 179, 180, 448. 

•  Mtnh.  Hist.  Colon,  p.  471,  note  4. 

•  Pitk.  Hiflt  448,  460. 
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duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonists,  while  thej  neither  are,  nor  can 
be,  represented  in  Parliament^  And  in  the  petition  of  the  samer 
body  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  the  following  decki^rai 
tion :  ^^  We  most  sincerely  recognize  our  allegiance  to  the  crown,; 
and  acknowledge  all  due  subordination  to  the  Parliament  of  Grea^ 
Britain,  and  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful  sense  of  their  ' 
assistance  and  protection."^  But  it  is  added,  there  is  ^^ a  mate- 
rial distinction  in  reason  and  sound  policy  between  the  necessary 
exercise  of  parliamentary  jurisdiction  in  general  acts  for  the 
amendment  of  the  common  law^  and  the  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce  through  the  whole  empire^  and  the  exercise  of  that  juris- 
diction by  imposing  taxes  on  tiie  colonies ; '' '  thus  admitting  the 
former  to  be  rightful,  while  denying  the  latter.* 

§  192.  But  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1765,  many 
of  the  colonies  began  to  examine  this  subject  with  more  care, 
and  to  entertain  very  different  opinions  as  to  parliamentary  au- 
thority. The  doctrines  maintained  in  debate  in  Parliament,  as 
well  as  the  alarming  extent  to  which  a  practical  application  of 
those  doctrines  might  lead,  in  drying  up  the  resources  and  pros- 
trating the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  drove  them 
to  a  more  close  and  narrow  survey  of  the  foundation  of  parliamen- 
tary supremcy.  Doubts  were  soon  infused  into  their  minds,  and 
from  doubts  they  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  a  denial,  first,  of 
the  power  of  taxation,  and  next,  of  all  authority  whatever  to 
bind  them  by  its  laws.*  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
writers^  during  the  contest  admits  that  he  entered  upon  the  in- 
quiry ^^  with  a  view  and  expectation  of  being  able  to  trace  some 
constitutional  line  between  those  cases  in  which  we  ought  and 
those  in  which  we  ought  not  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment over  us.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  he  became 
fully  convinced  that  such  a  line  does  not  exist;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  medium  between  acknowledging  and  denying  that 
power  in  all  cases." 

§  198.   If  other  colonies  did  not  inmiediately  arrive  at  the  same 

>  1  Pitk.  Hist  468,  464.  *  4  Amer.  HoBeimi,  89. 

*  4  Amer.  Mnseam,  89,  90. 

4  The  celebrated  declmration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  by  Congress,  in  1774 
(hereafter  cited),  contains  a  summary  not  essentially  different.  1  Jonm.  of  Congressi 
27  to  81. 

*  1  Jefferson*  Corresp.  6,  7, 12,  104  to  116. 

*  8  Wilson's  Works,  808 ;  Mass.  State  Papers,  889,  840. 
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^  oonclnsion,  it  whs  easj  to  foresee  that  the  struggle  would  ulti- 
gnately  be  maintained  upon  the  general  ground;  and  that  a 
(Common  interest  and  a  common  desire  of  security,  if  not  of  in- 
dependence, would  gradually  bring  all  the  colonies  to  feel  the 
ibsolute  necessity  of  adhering  to  it,  as  their  truest  and  safest 
'  defence.^  In  1778,  Massachusetts  found  no  difficulty  in  contend- 
ing in  the  broadest  terms  for  an  unlimited  independence  of  Par- 
liament; and  in  a  bold  and  decided  tone  denied  all  its  power  of 
legislation  over  them.  A  distinction  was  taken  between  subjec- 
tion to  Parliament,  and  allegiance  to  the  crown.  The  latter  was 
admitted ;  but  the  former  was  resolutely  opposed.^  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  sets  forth  our 
grievances  in  such  warm  and  glowing  colors,  does  not  once  men- 
tion Parliament,  or  allude  to  our  connection  with  it;  but  treats 
the  acts  of  oppression  therein  referred  to  as  acts  of  the  king,  in 
combination  "with  others,"  for  the  overthrow  of  our  liberties.* 

§  194.  The  colonies  generally  did  not,  however,  at  this  period 
concur  in  these  doctrines  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  difficulties 
arose  among  them  in  the  discussions  on  this  subject  Even  in 
the  Declaration  of  Rights^ (a)  drawn  up  by  the  continental  con- 
gress in  1774,  and  presented  to  the  world  as  their  deliberate  opin- 
ion of  colonial  privileges,  while  it  was  asserted  that  they  were 
entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  pro- 
vincial legislature,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  policy, 
they  admitted,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  countries,  that  Parliament  might  pass 
laws  bona  fide  for  the  regulation  of  external  commerce,  though 
hot  to  raise  a  revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members.^    An  utter 

*  1  Wllsoo'B  Works,  221.  222,  226. 227,  229,  287,  288  ;  2  Wilaoo't  Works.  54.  55,  58 
to  68;  1  Pitk.  Hist  242,  248,  246,  248,  249,  260 ;  Mass.  State  Papers,  881,  888,  887, 
889,  842  to  861,  862  to  864  ;  4  Debrett's  Pari.  Debates,  261,  &c,  note ;  Marsh.  Hist 
cL  14,  pp.  412.  488 ;  1  Jefferson's  Gorresp.  6,  7, 12.  100.  104  to  116. 

•  Mass.  SUte  Papers,  edit  1818.  pp.  842  to  866.  884  to  896 ;  1  Pitk.  Hist  260,  ^1, 
468,  464. 

•  1  Jefferson's  06rresp.  6,  7, 12. 100  to  116. 

«  1  Pitk.  Hist  286,  286,  840.  844  ;  Jonm.  of  Cdni^ress.  1774.  pp.  26.  29 ;  Manh. 
dolon.  ch.  14.  pp.  412.  488. 

*  As  this  document  is  rwy  important,  and  not  easily  found,  the  material  clauses  will 

(a)  Botta's  Amerioto  War,  b.  4. 
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denial  of  all  parlifunentary  authority  was  not  generally  main- 
tained until  after  independence  was.  i|i  thp  full  contemplation  p{ 
most  of  the  colonies. 

be  here  eztnMsted.  After  lecitiiig  piany  «pti  of  grieTuioe,  the  Deolaimtion  proceeds  tt 
followe:  — 

'*  The  good  people  of  the  aerenl  oolonies  of  New  Hatnpehire,  MasiftchQeetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  ProWdence  Plantations,  Connecticnt,  New  York,  New  Jereey,  Penn* 
•ylTania,  Newcastle,  Kent  and  Sussex  on  Delaware,  Kaiyland,  Viiginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Sonth  Carolina,  jostly  alarmed  at  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Parliament 
and  administration,  have  sererally  elected,  constitnted,  and  appointed  depaties  to  meet 
and  sit  in  general  congress,  in  the  dtj  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  obtain  such  est^b? 
lishment,  as  that  their  religioni  laws,  and  liberties  may  not  be  subrerted :  Whereapoa 
the  deputies  so  appointed  being  now  assembled,  in  a  tvJl  and  free  repreientation  of  these 
colonies,  taking  into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  attaining  the 
ends  aforesaid,  do  in  the  first  plao^  as  Sn^ishmen,  their  ancestors,  in  like  esses  Ws 
usnally  done,  for  asserting  and  Tindicating  their  rights  and  liberties»  dbolarb, 

"That  the  inhabitants  of  the  En^ish  colonies  in  North  America,  by  the  immntable 
laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  •ereral  charters  or 
compacts,  have  the  following  eights. 

"  Resolved,  N.  C.  D.  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life^  liberfy,  and  property;  and 
they  hare  neror  ceded  to  any  ionreign  power  whatever  a  rigl^t  to  dispose  of  ^ther 
without  their  consent 

"  KesoWed,  N.  C.  D.  2.  That  our  anceston  who  first  settled  these  colonies  were,  at 
the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the  mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  libertiei^ 
and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-bom  subjects  within  the  realm  of  England. 

"  BesoWed,  N.  C  D.  8.  That  by  such  emigration  they  by  no  means  forfeited,  surt 
rendered,  or  lost  any  of  those  rights,  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendants  now 
are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  eigoyment  of  all  fuch  of  them  as  their  local  and  other 
circumstances  enable  them  to  exercise  and  e^joy. 

*'  BesoWed,  4.  Tliat  the  foundation  of  English  liberty  and  of  all  free  government  Is 
a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legislstiTC  council ;  and  as  the  English 
colonists  sre  not  represented,  and  from  their  local  and  other  circumstances  cannot 
properly  be  represented  in  the  British  Psrlisment,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and  ex* 
elusiTe  power  of  legislation  in  their  sereral  prorincial  legislatures,  where  their  right  of 
representation  can  alone  be  preserred,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity,  sob? 
Ject  only  to  the  negative  of  their  soTsreign  in  such  manner  as  has  been  heretofore  use4 
and  accustomed.  But  tnm  the  necessity  of  the  case,  end  a  regard  to  the  mutual  ii^t 
terests  of  both  countries,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  sucli  acts  of  ths 
British  Psrlisment  as  sre  bona  JUe  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external  comt 
meree,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  adTantages  of  the  whole  empire  to 
the  mother  country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respectiye  members ;  excluding 
erery  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  rerenue  on  the  subjects  in 
America  without  their  consent. 

*'  Resolred,  N.  C.  D.  6.  That  the  respectiTe  colonies  sre  entitled  to  the  common  laif 
of  England,  and  more  especially  to  the  great  and  inesHmable  pririlege  of  being  tried 
by  their  peers  of  the  ricinage,  according  to  the  course  of  that  law. 

*'  ReeolTed,  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  English  statutes 
ss  existed  st  the  time  of  the)r  colonisation  ;  and  which  they  hare,  by  experience,  ^ 
spectiTely  found  to  be  applicable  to  their  several  local  ai|d  other  pircumstapo^ 
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§  195.  The  principal  grounds  on  which  Parliament  asserted 
the  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever were,  that  the  colonies  were  originally  established  under 
charters  from  the  crown;  that  the  territories  were  dependencies 
of  the  realm,  and  the  crown  could  not  by  its  grants  exempt  them 
from  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  Parliament,  which  extended 
wherever  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  extended ;  that  the  colo- 
nists in  their  new  seiktlements  owed  the  same  subjection  and  al- 
legiance to  the  supreme  power,  as  if  they  resided  in  England, 
and  that  the  crown  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  compact 
to  impair  it;  that  the  legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is  su- 
preme and  sovereign;  that  the  supreme  power  must  bo  entire 
and  complete  in  taxation  as  well  as  in  legislation ;  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  a  grant  of  duties  on  merchandise,  and  a 
grant  of  taxes  and  subsidies ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
external  and  internal  taxes,  and,  though  different  in  name,  they 
are  in  effect  the  same;  that  taxation  is  a  part  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  that  it  may  be  rightfully  exercised  over  those  who  are 
not  represented.^  . 

•*  RMoly<Hl,  N.  C.  D.  7.  That  theae,  hit  Mijesty's  ooloniea,  are  likowiaa  entitled  to 
aU  the  immunities  and  privUegea  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or 
•eenred  by  their  seyeral  codes  of  provincial  laws.  "^ 

'<  Besolyed*  N.  0.  D.  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peaoeaVly  to  assemble,  consider  of 
their  grievances,  and  petition  the  king ;  and  that  aU  prosecutions,  prohibitory  proclama- 
tions, and  commitments  of  the  same,  are  illegaL 

"Resolved,  N.  0.  D.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  these  colonies,  in 
times  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in  which  such 
army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

'*  Resolved,  N.  C.  D.  10.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good  government,  and 
rendered  essential  by  the  English  Oonstitution,  that  the  constituent  branches  of  Jthe 
legislaturs  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power  in  several  colonies,  by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the  crown,  is 
nnconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destructive  to  the  IVeedom  of  American  legislation. 

**  All  and  each  of  which  the  aforesaid  deputies,  in  behalf  of  tliemselves  and  their 
constitnents,  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  on,  at  their  indubitable  rights  and  liberties, 
which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them,  altered,  or  abridged  by  any  power  what- 
ever, without  their  own  consent,  by  their  representatives  in  their  several  provincial 
legislatures." 

The  plan  of  conciliation  propoeed  by  the  provincial  convention  of  New  York  in  1776 
explicitly  admits  **  that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  Great  Britain  should  regulate  the 
trade  of  the  whole  empire  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole,  but  not  for  the  sepaimte 
benefit  of  any  particular  part"    1  Pitk.  Hist.'  ch.  9,  p.  844. 

I  1  Pitk.  Hist.  199,  201,  202,  204, 205,  208, 208,  209,  467  ;  Mass.  State  Papers,  888, 
889 ;  1  Chalm.  AnnaU,  16,  28 ;  2  Wilson's  Uw  Leot  64  to  68 ;  Ohitty  on  Prerog.  ch. 
8  ;  1  Chahn.  Opin.  198  to  225. 
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§  196.  The  grounds  on  which  the  colonies  resisted  the  right 
of  taxation  by  Parliament  were,  as  we  havu  seen,  that  they  were 
not  represented  i*»  Parliament;  that  they  were  entitled  to  all  the 
priyileges  and  immunities  of  British  subjects;  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  representatives ;  that  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  were  inseparably  connected;  that  the 
principles  of  taxation  were  essentially  distinct  from  those  of  le- 
gislation ;  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  power  of 
internal  and  external  taxation;  that  the  colonics  had  always  en- 
joyed the  solo  right  of  imposing  taxes  upon  themselves ;  and  that 
it  was  essential  to  their  freedbuL^ 

§  197.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed ;  but  within  a  few  years 
afterwards  duties  of  another  sort  were  laid,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  raise  a  revenue  from  importations  into  the  colonies. 
These  of  course  bedame  as  offensive  to  the  colonies  as  the  prior 
attempt  at  internal  taxation,  and  were  resisted  upon  the  same 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality.' (a)  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  great  struggle  in  respect  to  colonial  and  parliamentary  rights 
could  scarcely  be  decided  otherwise  than  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Qreat  Britain  was  resolutely  bent  upon  enforcing  her  claims  by 
an  open  exercise  of  military  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
America  scarcely  saw  any  other  choice  left  to  her  but  uncondi- 
tional submission  or  bold  and  unmeasured  resistance. 

1  1  Pitk.  HiBt  199,  SOO,  301, 908,  209,  Sll,  S19, 285  to  288,  811,  448, 448, 447, 448, 
463,  468,  469,  467  ;  Mass.  State  Papers,  844,  846,  848  to  861 ;  4  Debiett'i  ParL  De- 
bates, 261,  note,  kc  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Leet  64  to  88. 

•  1  Pitk.  Hist  217,  219,  ko. 

(a)  Botta*s  American  War,  b.  8. 
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HISTOIIT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATION- 


CIHAPTEE  L 

THE  BEYOLUnON. 

§  198.  We  have  now  completed  our  survej  of  the  origin  and 
political  history  of  the  American  colonies  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Bevolution.  We  have  examined  the  more  important  coincidences 
and  differences  in  their  forms  of  gOYemment^  in  their  laws,  and 
in  their  political  institutions.  We  have  presented  a  general  out* 
line  of  their  actual  relations  with  the  parent  country;  of  the 
rights  which  they  claimed;  of  the  dependence  which  they  ad- 
mitted ;  and  of  the  controversies  which  existed  at  this  period,  in 
respect  to  sovereign  powers  and  prerogatives  on  one  side,  and 
Gfolopial  rights  an4  liberties  pn  the  otl^er. 

§  199.  We  ar^  n^xt  to  proceed  to  an  historical  review  of  th^ 
origin  of  that  union  of  the  colonies  which  led  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  of  the  effects  of  that  event,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent war  upon  the  political  character  and  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration ;  of  the  sovereign  powers  antecedently  exercised  by  the 
continental  Congress ;  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  confedera- 
tion to  the  general  government;  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  confederation ;  and  finally  of  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Having  disposed  of 
these  interesting  and  important  topics,  we  shall  then  be  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  details  of  that  Constitution, 
which  has  justly  been  deemed  one  of  the  most  profound  efforts  of 
human  wisdom,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  will  awaken  our  ad- 
miration and  warm  our  affections  more  and  more,  as  its  excel- 
lences are  unfolded  in  a  minute  and  careful  survey. 
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§  200.  No  redress  of  grieyances  having  followed  upon  the 
many  appeals  made  to  the  king  and  to  Parliament,  hy  and  in  be* 
half  of  the  colonies,  either  conjointly  or  separately,  it  became 
obvious  to  them  that  a  closer  union  and  co-operation  were  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  their  rights  and  protect  their  liberties.  If  a 
resort  to  arms  should  be  indispensable,  it  was  impossible  to  hope 
for  success  but  in  united  efforts.  If  peaceable  redress  was  to 
be  sought,  it  was  as  clear  that  the  voice  of  the  colonies  must  be 
heard,  and  their  power  felt  in  a  national  organization.  In  1774, 
MnARm*.liiisoMs  recommended  tlio  assembling  of  a  continental  Con- 
gress to  deliberate  u|M)n  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  and  according 
to  her  recommendation,  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  colonies 
for  a  Congress  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  In  some  of  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies,  which 
were  then  in  session,  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  popular  or 
representative  branch;  and  in  other  cases  they  were  appointed 
by  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  colonies.^  The  Congress  of 
delegates  (calling  themselves  in  their  more  formal  acts  ^the  del- 
egates appointed  by  the  good  people  of  these  colonies  ")  assembled 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1774;'  and  having  chosen  officers,  they 
adopted  certain  fundamental  rules  for  their  proceedings. 

§  201.  Thus  was  organized  under  the  auspices  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  acting  directly  in  their  primary,  sovereign 
capacity,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  functionaries  to 
whom  the  ordinary  powers  of  government  wore  delegated  in  the 
colonics,  the  first  general  or  national  government,  which  has 
been  very  aptly  called  "the  revolutionary  government,**  since  in 
its  origin  and  progress  it  was  wholly  conducted  upon  revolution- 
ary principles.*  The  Congress  thus  assembled  exercised  de  facto 
and  dejure  a  sovereign  authority;  not  as  the  delegated  agents 
of  the  governments  de  facto  of  the  colonies,  but  in  virtue  of 
original  powers  derived  from  the  people.  The  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, thus  formed,  terminated  only  when  it  was  regularly 
superseded  by  the  confederated  government  under  the  articles 
finally  ratified,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  1781.^ 

§  202.   The  first  and  most  important  of  their  acts  was  a  decla- 

1  1  Jonrn.  of  Cong.  2,  8,  Ifco.  27,  46;  9  Dftne's  Abridg.  App.  |  6,  p.  16, 1 10,  p.  81. 

*  All  the  States  were  represented  except  Oeorgia. 

*  9  Dmne's  Abridg.  App.  p.  1,  |  6,  p.  16,  1 18,  p.  28. 

*  Sergeant  on  Const.  In  trod.  7,  8  (2d  ed.). 
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ration  that  in  determining  questions  in  this  Congress,  each  colony 
or  province  should  have  one  vote;  and  this  became  the  estab- 
lished course  during  the  BeYolutioiL(a)  Thej  proposed  a  general 
Congress  to  be  held  at  the  same  place  in  Maj  in  the  next  year. 
They  appointed  committees  to  take  into  consideration  their  rights 
and  grievances.  They  passed  resolutions  that  ^^  after  the  1st  of 
December,  1774,  there  shall  be  no  importation  into  British 
America  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  of  any  goods,  £c.,  or 
from  any  other  place,  of  any  such  goods  as  shall  have  been  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;"  that  ^^ after  the  10th  of 
September,  1775,  the  exportation  of  all  merchandise,  Ac,  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies  ought  to  cease,  un- 
less the  grievances  of  America  are  redressed  before  that  time. "  ^ 
They  adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  not  differing  in  substance 
from  that  of  the  Congress  of  1765,^  and  affirming  that  the  respec^ 
tive  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the 
benefit  of  such  English  statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their 
colonization,  and  which  they  have  by  experience  respectively 
found  to  be  applicable  to  their  local  and  other  circumstances. 
They  also,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  constituents,  adopted 
and  signed  certain  articles  of  association,  containing  an  agree- 
ment of  non-importation,  non-exportation,  and  non-consumption, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  preceding  resolves ;  and  also  an 
agreement  to  discontinue  the  slave-trade.  They  also  adopted 
addresses  to  the  people  of  England,  to  the  neighboring  British 
colonies,  and  to  the  king,  explaining  their  grievances,  and 
requesting  aid  and  redress. 

§  208.  In  May,  1775,  a  second  Congress  of  delegates  met  from 
all  the  States.^  These  delegates  were  chosen,  as  the  preceding 
had  been,  partly  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  State  legislatures, 
when  in  session,  but  principally  by  conventions  of  the  people  in 

1  1  Joar.  of  Cong.  21. 

*  See  ante,  p.  18d. 

*  Georgia  did  not  aend  delegates  nntil  the  15th  of  Jnly,  1775,  who  did  not  take 
their  seats  until  the  18th  of  September. 

(a)  Equality   of    representation   and  efficiency.     Pslfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Eng- 

anthority  was  also  insisted  upon  by  the  land,  XL  248;  Bancroft,  Hist  of  U.  S., 

weaker  colonies  in   the   confederacy   of  I.  420;  Towle,  Analysis  of  the  Constitn- 

1648,  and  was  the  principal  source  of  the  tion,  802,  §i  nq, 
controrersies  which  arose  to  weaken  its 
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the  yariouB  States.^  In  a  few  instances  the  choice  by  the  legis- 
lative  body  was  confirmed  by  that  of  a  convention,  and  e  eonverso.^ 
They  immediately  adopted  a  resolution  prohibiting  all  ezporta-f 
tions  to  Quebec^  Nova  Scotia,  St  John's,  Newfomidland,  (Geor- 
gia, except  St'  John's  Parish,  and  East  and  West  Florida.'  This 
was  followed  up  by  a  resolution  that  the  colonies  be  immediately 
put  into  a  state  of  defence.  They  prohibited  the  receipt  andi 
negotiation  of  any  British  government  bills,  and  the  supply  of  any 
provisions  or  necessaries  for  the  British  army  and  navy  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  transports  in  their  service.^  They  recommended  to 
Massachusetts  to  consider  the  offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant- . 
governor  of  that  Province  vacant,  and  to  make  choice  of  a  council 
by  the  representatives  in  assembly,  by  whom  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  exercised,  until  a  governor  of  the  king's  ap- 
pointment should  consent  to  govern  the  colony  according  to  its 
charter.  They  authorized  the  raising  of  continental  troops,  and 
appointed  General  Washington  commander-in-chief,  to  whom 
they  gave  a  commission  in  the  name  of  the  delegates  of  the 
united  colonies.  They  had  previously  authorized  certain  mili- 
tary measures,  and  especially  the  arming  of  the  militia  of  Tjfew 
York,  and  the  occupation  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
They  authorized  the  emission  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  \ 
of  credit,  pledging  the  colonies  to  the  redemption  thereof.  They 
framed  rules  for  the  government  of  the  army.  They  published 
a  solemn  declaration  of  the  causes  of  their  taking  up  arms,  an 
address  to  the  king,  entreating  a  change  of  measures,  and  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  requesting  their  aid,  and 
admonishing  them  of  the  threatening  evils  of  a  separation.  They 
erected  a  general  post-office,  and  organized  the  department  for 
all  the  colonics.  They  apportioned  the  quota  that  each  colony 
should  pay  of  the  bills  emitted  by  Congress.^ 

§  204.  At  a  subsequent  adjournment,  they  authorized  the 
equipment  of  armed  vessels  to  intercept  supplies  to  the  British, 
and  the  organization  of  a  marine  corps.  They  prohibited  all 
exportations  except  from  colony  to  colony  under  the  inspection 

1  See  Penhallow  v.  Doane,  8  Dall.  64,  and  paitioularly  tbe  opinions  of  Iredell,  J., 
and  Blair,  J.,  on  this  point    Jonmals  of  1776,  pp.  73  to  79. 
'  Jonmals  of  Congress  of  1776,  pp.  78  to  79. 

•  Jonmals  of  Congress  of  1776,  p.  108. 
4  Jonmals  of  Congress  of  1776,  p.  116. 

*  Journals  of  Congress  of  1776,  p.  177. 
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of  committees.  They  recommended  to  New  Hampshire,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina  to  call  conventions  of  the  people  to 
establish  a  form  of  government^  Thej  authorized  the  grant  of 
commissions  to  capture  armed  vessels  and  transports  in  the 
British  service,  and  recommended  the  creation  of  prize  courts  in 
each  colony,  reserving  a  right  of  appeal  to  Congress.*  They 
adopted  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  navy  and  for  the  division 
of  prizes  and  prize  money.  ^  They  denounced  as  enemies  all  who 
should  obstruct  or  discourage  the  circulation  of  bills  of  credit 
They  authorized  further  emissions  of  bills  of  credit,  and  created 
two  military  departments  for  the  Middle  and  Southoni  colonics. 
Tliey  autliorizcd  general  reprisals  and  the  equipment  of  private 
armed  vessels  against  British  vessels  and  property.^  Tliey  or- 
ganized a  general  treasury  department  They  authorized  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  all  goods  to  and  from  foreign 
countries,  not  subject  to  Great  Britain,  with  certain  exceptions, 
and  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  and  declared  a  forfeiture 
of  all  prohibited  goods.*  They  recommended  to  the  respective 
assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  colonies,  where  no  government 
sufficient  to  the  exigencies  had  been  established,  to  adopt  such 
government  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  should  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  par- 
ticular, and  America  in  general,  and  adopted  a  preamble  which 
stated  ^Hhat  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  should  be  totally  suppressed.'*^ 

§  205.  These  measures,  all  of  which  progressively  pointed  to 
a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  and  evinced  a  determina- 
tion to  maintain,  at  every  hazard,  the  liberties  of  the  colonies, 
were  soon  followed  by  more  decisive  steps.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
1776,  certain  resolutions  respecting  independency  were  moved, 
which  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  On  the  10th 
of  June  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  declaration  ^^  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and  that  all  political  con- 

1  Journals  of  CoDgreas  of  1776,  pp.  281,  286,  279. 

*  Joamala  of  Congress  of  1776,  pp.  259,  260,  Ac. 

*  Journals  of  Congress  of  1776,  p.  18. 

«  Journals  of  Congress  of  1776,  pp.  106.  107, 118, 119. 

*  Journals  of  Congress  of  1776,  pp.  122, 128. 

*  Journals  of  Congress  of  1776^  pp.  166, 174. 
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nection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Qreat  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  bo,  dissolved.'**  On  the  11th  of  June  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be 
entered  into  between  the  colonics,  and  also  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers.^  On  the 
28th  of  June  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration 
of  independence  brought  in  a  draft  On  the  2d  of  July  Congress 
adopted  the  resolution  for  independence;  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
they  ado[)tcd  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  thereby  sol- 
emnly published  and  declared  ^  That  these  united  colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown ;  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Qreat  Brit- 
ain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and 
independent  States  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

§  206.  These  minute  details  have  been  given,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  present  an  historical  view  of  the  actual  and  slow  prog- 
ress towards  independence,  but  because  they  give  rise  to  several 
very  important  considerations  respecting  the  political  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  the  several  colonies,  and  of  the  union  which  was 
thus  spontaneously  formed  by  the  people  of  the  united  colonies. 

§  207.  In  the  first  place,  antecedent  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence none  of  the  colonies  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  sovereign 
states,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  ^sovereign'*  is  sometimes 
applied  to  states.'  The  term  "sovereign"  or  "sovereignty"  is 
used  in  different  senses,  which  often  leads  to  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  sometimes  to  very  miscnievous  and  unfounded  con- 
clusions. By  "sovereignty"  in  its  largest  sense  is  meant  su-  \ 
premc,  absolute,  uncontrollable  power,  the  jus  summi  imperiiy^ 
the  absolute  right  to  govern.  A  state  or  nation  is  a  body  pol- 
itic, or  society  of  men,  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing their  mutual  safety  and  advantage  by  their  combined  strength.* 
By  the  very  act  of  civil  and  political  association,  each  citizen 

>  Journals  of  Congress  of  1770,  pp.  206,  206. 

*  JoamaU  of  Congress  of  1770,  p.  207. 

•  8  DaU.  110,  per  BUir,  J. ;  9  Dane's  Abridg.  App.  |  2,  p.  10,  |  8,  p.  12,  |  6,  p.  10. 
«  1  Bl.  Comm.  40 ;  2  Dall.  471,  per  Jaj,  C.  J. 

«  Vattel,  a  1,  ch.  1, 1 1 ;  2  DaU.  456,  per  Wilson,  J. 
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subjects  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  whole;  and  the  author- 
ity of  all  over  each  member  essentially  belongs  to  the  body  pol- 
itic.^ A  state  which  possesses  this  absolute  power,  without  any 
dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  or  state,  is  in  the  largest 
sense  a  sovereign  state.  ^  And  it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  is 
the  form  of  the  government,  or  by  whose  hands  this  absolute  au- 
thority is  exercised.  It  may  be  exercised  by  the  people  at  large, 
as  in  a  pure  democracy;  or  by  a  select  few,  as  in  an  absolute 
aristocracy;  or  by  a  single  person,  as  in  an  absolute  monarchy.' 
But  "  sovereignty  "  is  often  used  in  a  far  more  limited  sense  than 
that  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  designate  such  political  powers 
as  in  the  actual  organization  of  the  particular  state  or  nation  arc 
to  be  exclusively  exercised  by  certain  public  functionaries,  with- 
out the  control  of  any  superior  authority.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Blackstone  employs  it,  when  he  says  that  it  is  of  ^^  the  very 
essence  of  a  law  that  it  is  made  by  the  supremo  power.  Sover- 
eignty and  legislature  are,  indeed,  convertible  terms ;  ono  cannot 
subsist  without  the  other. '**  Now,  in  every  limited  government 
the  power  of  legislation  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  limited  at  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  legislature  i|  mot  ia  an  absolute 
sense  sovereign.  It  is  in  the  same  scnae  |Dfl|^ackQtone  says, 
^Hhe  law  ascribes  to  the  king  of  England  ^^^HKuto  of  sover- 
eignty or  pre-eminence,'**  becauao,  in  lij^jM^f  *Kft  con- 
fided to  him,  he  is  dependent  on  no  mauJnpcoi^p^  to  no  man, 
and  subjected  to  no  superior  jurisdictijffi'  'Yet  tll^ king  of  Eng- 
land cannot  make  a  law ;  and  hia  a<^tg,  'V^y ond  th^^pSWcrs  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Constitution,  are  utterly  void,     :^^ 

§208.  In  like  manner  the  ward  '*strato"  is^^scd  in  various 
senses.  In  its  most  enlarged  sense  it  means  the  people  compos- 
ing a  particular  nation  or  community.  *  In  this  sense  the  state 
means  the  whole  people,  united  into  one  body  politic;  and  the 
state  and  the  people  of  the  state  are  equivalent  expressions.® 

1  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  1,  |  2. 

*  8  Dall.  456,  467,  per  WilaoD,  J. 
s  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  1,  {{  %  8. 

*  1  Bl.  Comm.  46.  See  also  1  Tuoker^i  Black.  Oomm.  App.  note  A.,  a  commentaiy 
on  this  clause  of  the  author's  text. 

•  1  Bl.  Comm.  241. 

•  Ponhallow  v.  Doane,  8  Dall.  K  98,  94,  per  Iredell,  J.;  Chlsholro  v.  Georgia,  2 
Dall.  455,  per  Wilson,  J.;  2  Wilson's  Lect  120;  Dane's  Appz.  §  50,  p.  63.  See  Dr. 
Lieber's  Political  Ethics,  B.  2,  ch.  4,  p.  163. 
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Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  in  his  Law  Lectures,  uses  the  word  ^ state'' 
in  its  broadest  sense.  ^In  free  states,"  says  he,  ^the  people 
form  an  artificial  person,  or  body  politic,  the  highest  and  noblest 
that  can  be  known.  They  form  that  moral  person,  which  in  one 
of  my  former  lectures  ^  I  described  as  a  complete  body  of  free, 
natural  persons,  united  together  for  their  common  benefit;  as 
having  an  understanding  and  a  will;  as  deliberating,  and  resolv- 
ing, and  acting;  as  possessed  of  interests  which  it  ought  to  man- 
ago  ;  as  enjoying  rights  which  it  ought  to  maintain ;  and  as  lying 
under  obligations  which  it  ought  to  perform.  To  this  moral 
person  we  assign,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  dignified  appellation 
of  STATE. ''  ^  But  there  is  a  more  limited  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  often  used,  where  it  expresses  merely  the  positive  or  actual 
organization  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  powers.' . 
Thus,  the  actual  government  of  a  state  is  frequently  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  state.  We  say,  iho  state  has  power  to  do  this 
or  that;  the  state  has  passed  a  law,  or  prohibited  an  act,  mean- 
ing no  more  than  that  the  proper  functionaries,  organized  for  that 
purpose,  have  power  to  do  the  act,  or  have  passed  the  law,  or 
prohibited  the  particular  action.  The  sovereignty  of  a  nation  or 
state,  considered  with  reference  to  its  association,  as  a  body  pol- 
itic, may  be  absolute  and  uncontrollable  in  all  respects,  except 
the  limitations  which  it  chooses  to  impose  upon  itself.^  But  the 
sovereignty  of  the  government  organized  within  the  state  may  be 
of  a  very  limited  nature.  It  may  extend  to  few  or  to  many  ob- 
jects. It  may  be  unlimited  as  to  some,  it  may  be  restrained  as 
to  others.  To  the  extent  of  the  power  given,  the  government 
may  be  sovereign,  and  its  acts  may  be  deemed  the  sovereign  acts 
of  the  state.  Nay,  the  state,  by  which  we  mean  the  people  com- 
posing the  state,  may  divide  its  sovereign  powers  among  various 
functionaries,  and  each  in  the  limited  sense  would  be  sovereign 

1  1  Wi]8on*8  Lect  804,  805. 

*  2  Wilson's  Lect  120,  121. 

*  Mr.  Madison,  in  bis  elaborate  report  in  the  Vii^ginia  l^gisUture  in  January,  1800, 
adrerts  to  the  different  senses  in  which  the  word  "state  "  is  nsed.  He  says,  "  It  is  in* 
deed  tmc,  that  the  term  '  states  *  is  sometimes  nsed  in  a  vague  sense,  and  sometimes 
in  different  senses,  according  to  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  it  sometimes 
means  the  separate  sections  of  territory  occupied  by  the  political  societies  within  each; 
sometimes  the  particular  gwemmenU  established  by  those  societies;  sometimes  those 
sdcieties,  as  oiganised  into  those  particular  goTemments;  and  lastly,  it  means  thi 
people  composing  those  political  societies,  in  their  highest  soTcreign  capacity.*' 

«  2  DalL  488,  IredeU,  J.;  Id.  455,  456,  per  Wilson,  J. 
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in  respect  to  the  powers  confided  to  each,  and  dependent  in  ail 
other  cases.  ^  Strictly  speal^ing,  in  our  republican  forms  of  gov- 
emment  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  in  the  people 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  each  State,  not 
granted  to  any  of  its  public  functionaries,  is  in  the  people  of  the 
State.* 

§  209.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  we  speak  of  a  state  as 
sovereign,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  foreign  states.  Whatever 
may  be  the  internal  organization  of  the  government  of  any  state, 
if  it  has  the  sole  power  of  governing  itself  and  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  foreign  state,  it  is  called  a  sovereign  state  ;  that  is,  it  is 
a  state  having  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  as  other 
independent  states.  It  is  in  this  sense  tliat  the  term  is  generally 
used  in  treatises  and  discussions  on  the  law  of  nations.  A  full 
consideration  of  this  subject  will  more  properly  find  place  in 
some  future  page.' 

§  210.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  none  of  the  colonies  before  the 
Revolution  were,  in  the  most  large  and  general  sense,  indepen* 
dent  or  sovereign  communities.  They  were  all  orignally  settled 
under,  and  subjected  to,  the  British  crown.  ^    Their  powers  and 

1  8  Dall.  08,  per  Iredell,  J.;  2  DalL  456»  467,  per  Wilson,  J. 

«  2  Dall.  471,  472,  per  Jay,  0.  J. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  hia  oration  on  the  4tli  of  Jaly,  1881,  pnbliahed  after  the 
preparation  of  these  Commentaries,  uses  the  following  language :  "  It  is  not  true  that 
there  must  reside  in  all  governments  an  absolute,  uncontrollable,  irresistible,  and  despotic 
power ;  nor  is  such  power  in  any  manner  essential  to  sovereignty.  Uncontrollable 
power  exists  in  no  government  on  earth.  The  sternest  despotisms  in  any  region  and 
in  every  age  of  the  world  are  and  have  been  under  perpetual  control.  Unlimited  power 
belongs  not  to  man  ;  and  rotten  will  be  the  foundation  of  every  government  leaning 
upon  such  a  maxim  for  its  support  Least  of  all  can  it  be  predicated  of  a  government 
professing  to  be  founded  upon  an  original  compact.  The  pretence  of  an  absolute,  irre- 
sistible despotic  power,  existing  in  every  government  somewhere,  is  incompatible  with 
the  first  principles  of  natural  right" 

•  Dr.  Rush,  in  a  political  communication,  1788,  uses  the  term  "  sovereignty "  in 
another  and  somewhat  more  limited  sense.  He  says,  "The  people  of  America  have 
misteken  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  *  sovereignty.'  Hence  each  Stete  pretends  to  be 
$overeign.  In  Europe  it  is  applied  to  those  stetes  which  possess  the  power  of  making 
war  and  peace,  of  forming  treaties,  and  the  like.  As  this  power  belongs  only  to  Con- 
gress, they  are  the  only  sovereign  power  in  the  United  Stetes.  Wo  commit  a  similar 
mistake  in  our  ideas  of  the  word  *  independent.'  No  individual  Stete,  as  such,  has 
any  claim  to  independence.  She  is  independent  only  in  a  union  with  her  sister  Stetes 
in  Congress."  1  Amer.  Museum,  8,  9.  Dr.  Barton,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  similar 
essay,  explains  the  operation  of  the  system  of  the  confederation  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  given  in  the  text     1  Amer.  Museum,  18,  14. 

*  2DaU.  471,  perJay,  C.J. 
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authorities  were  derived  from  and  limited  by  their  respective 
charters.  All  or  nearly  all  of  these  charters  controlled  their 
legislation  by  prohibiting  them  from  making  laws  repugnant  or 
contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  crown^  in  many  of  them, 
possessed  a  negative  upon  their  legislation,  as  well  as  the  exclu- 
sive appointment  of  their  superior  officers;  and  a  right  of  revi- 
sion, by  way  of  appeal,  of  the  judgments  of  their  courts.^  In 
their  most  solemn  declarations  of  rights,  they  admitted  them- 
selves bound,  as  British  subjects,  to  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown ;  and  as  such,  they  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  immunities  of  freeborn  British  subjects.  They 
denied  all  power  of  taxation,  except  by  their  own  colonial  legis- 
latures ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  admitted  themselves  bound  by 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  external  com- 
merce, so  as  to  secure  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole 
empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its 
respective  members.'  So  far  as  respects  foreign  states,  the  colo- 
nies were  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  nations,  sovereign 
states,  but  mere  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  They  could 
make  no  treaty,  declare  no  war,  send  no  ambassadors,  regulate 
no  intercourse  or  commerce,  nor  in  any  other  shape  act,  as  sover- 
eigns, in  the  negotiations  usual  between  independent  states.  In 
respect  to  each  other,  they  stood  in  the  common  relation  of  Brit- 
ish subjects ;  the  legislation  of  neither  could  be  controlled  by  any 
other;  but  there  was  a  common  subjection  to  the  British  crown.' 
If  in  any  sense  they  might  claim  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
it  was  only  in  that  subordinate  sense  to  which  we  have  alluded 
as  exercising  within  a  limited  extent  certain  usual  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty.    They  did  not  even  affect  to  claim  a  local  allegiance.^ 

§  211.  In  the  next  place,  the  colonies  did  not  severally  act  for 
themselves,  and  proclaim  their  own  independence.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  States  had  previously  formed  incipient  govern- 
ments for  themselves ;  but  it  was  done^in^conipliance  with  the 
recommendations  of  Congress.  ^  Virginia,  on  the  29th  of  June, 

1  See  Marelmll's  Hint,  of  Colonies,  p.  4S8;  Jonnmls  of  Gongrefls,  1774,  p.  29. 
<  JonrniU  of  Congress,  1774,  pp.  87,  89,  88,  89;  1776,  pp.  168,  166;  MarshaU's 
Hist  of  Colonies,  ch.  14,  pp.  418,  488. 

*  1  Chalmers's  Annals,  686,  687;  8  Dall.  470,  per  Jay,  C.  J. 

«  Journal  of  Congress,  1776,  p.  888;  8  Has.  Col.  691;  Marsh.  Colonies,  App.  No. 
8,  p.  469. 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  1776,  pp.  116,  881,  886,  879;  1  Pitk.  Hist  861,  866;  Bfaish. 
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1776y  hj  a  conYention  of  delegates,  declared  ^  the  govemment  of 
this  country,  as  formerly  exercised  under  the  crown  of  Groat 
Britain,  totally  dissolved;''  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  consti- 
tution of  govemment  New  Hampsbim  also  formed  a  govern- 
ment in  December^^775,  which  was  manifestly  intended  to  bo 
temporary,  '^  during  (as  they  said)  the  unhappy  and  unnatural  con- 
test with  Great  Britain."  ^  New  Jersey,  too,  established  a  frame 
of  govemment  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776;  but  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  it  should  be  void  upon  a  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain.*  And  ^uth  Carolina,  in  March,  1776,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution of  govemment;  but  this  was,  in  like  manner,  ^^es- 
tablished until  an  accommodation  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  could  be  obtained."'  But  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  all  the  colonies  was  the  united  act  of  all.  It.  wasj^dec- 
laration  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled;"  ^^by  the  delegates  appointed  by  the 
good  people  of  the  colonies,"  as  in  a  prior  declaration  of  rights 
they  were  called.^  It  was  not  an  act  done  by  the  State  govern- 
ments then  organized,  nor  by  persons  chosen  by  them.  It  was 
emphatically  the  act  of  the  whole  people  of  the  united  colonies, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  their  representatives,  chosen  for  that 
among  other  purposes.^  It  was  not  an  act  competent  to  the  State 
governments,  or  any  of  them,  as  organized  under  their  charters, 
to  adopt.  Those  charters  neither  contemplated  the  cose  nor  pro- 
vided for  it  It  was  an  act  of  original,  inherent  sovci-eignty  by 
the  people  themselves,  resulting  from  their  right  to  change  the 
form  of  government,  and  to  institute  a  new  one,  whenever  neces- 
sary for  their  safety  and  happiness.  So  the  Declaration  of  Inde-* 
pendence  treats  it  No  State  had  presumed  of  itself  to  form  a 
new  govemment,  or  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
without  consulting  Congress  on  the  subject ;  and  when  any  acted, 
it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  Congress.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  achievement  of  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
The  people  of  the  united  colonies  made  the  united  colonies  free 

Colon,  ch.  14,  pp.  441,  447  ;  9  Honing,  Stat  112, 118, ;  9  Dane's  Abridg.  App.  (  5, 
p.  16. 

1  2  Belk.  N.  Hamp.  oh.  26,  pp.  806,  808,  818 ;  1  Pitk.  HUt.  851,  856. 

t  8tokM*t  Hist  Colon.  51,  75. 

•  Stokes's  HUt  Colon.  105;  1  Pitk.  Hist  866. 

«  Joninal,  1776,  p.  241;  Journal,  1774,  pp.  27,  46. 

•  2  DaU.  470,  471,  per  Jay,  C.  J.;  9  Dane's  Abridg.  App.  {{  12,  18,  pp^  28»  84, 
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and  independent  States,  and  absolved  them  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  ac- 
cordingly always  been  treated  as  an  act  of  paramount  and  sover- 
eign authority,  complete  and  perfect  per  $6^  and  ip$o  facto  working 
an  entire  dissolution  of  all  political  connection  with,  and  alle- 
giance to,  Great  Britain.  And  this,  not  merely  as  a  practical 
fact,  but  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  view  of  the  matter  by 
courts  of  justice.^ 

§  212.  In  the  debates  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  in 
January,  1788,  rcs{)ecting  the  propriety  of  calling  a  convention 
of  the  people  to  ratify  or  reject  the  Constitution,  a  distinguished 
statesman'  used  the  following  language:  ^This  admirable  mani- 
festo (that  is,  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  sufficiently  re- 
futes the  doctrine  of  the  individual  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  several  States.  In  that  declaration  the  several  States  are 
not  even  enumerated ;  but,  after  reciting  in  nervous  language  and 
with  convincing  arguments  our  right  to  independence,  and  the 
tyranny  which  compelled  us  to  assert  it,  the  declaration  is  made 
in  the  following  words:  *We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  I 
the  United  States,  &c.,  do,  in  the  name,  &c.,  of  the  good  people  7 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish,  <&c.,  that  these  united  colo-i 
nics  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.'  | 
The  separate  independence  and  individual  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States  were  never  thought  of  by  the  enlightened  band  of 
patriots  who  framed  this  declaration.  The  several  States  are 
not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part,  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
impress  the  maxim  on  America  that  our  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence arose  from  our  union,  and  that  without  it  we  could  never  be 
free  or  independent.  Let  us  then  consider  all  attempts  to  weaken 
this  union,  by  maintaining  that  each  State  is  separately  and  in- 
dividually independent,  as  a  species  of  political  heresy,  which 
can  never  benefit  us,  but  may  bring  on  us  the  most  serious 
distresses. "  • 

1  2  Dallas  R.  470. 

.;       *  Mr.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinokney. 

)  ''  ^  Debates  in  Soath  Carolina,  1788,  printed  by  A.  E.  Miller,  Charleston,  1881,  pp. 
48,  44.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1881,  which  is  raluable  for  its 
riews  of  constitutional  principles,  insists  upon  the  same  doctrine  at  considerable  length. 
Though  it  has  been  published  since  the  original  preparation  of  these  lectures,  I  gladly 
arail  myself  of  .an  opportunity  to  use  his  authority  in  corroboration  of  the  same  views. 
"The  onion  of  the  colonies  had  preceded  this  declaration  [of  independence],  and  even 
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§  218.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  power  to  do 
this  act  was  not  derived  from  the  State  governments,  nor  was  it 
done  generally  with  their  co-operation.  The  question  then  nat- 
urally presents  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  national  act, 
in  what  manner  did  the  colonies  become  a  nation,  and  in  what 
manner  did  Congress  become  possessed  of  this  national  power  ? 
The  true  answer  must  be,  that  as  soon  as  Congress  assumed  pow- 
ers and  passed  measures  which  were  in  their  nature  national,  to 
that  extent  the  people,  from  whose  acquiescence  and  consent  they 
took  effect,  must  be  considered  as  agreeing  to  form  a  nation.^ 
The  Congress  of  1774,  looking  at  the  general  terms  of  the  com- 
missions under  which  the  delegates  were  appointed,  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  concerting  such  measures  as  they  deemed 
best  to  redress  the  grievances  and  preserve  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  the  colonies.  Tlieir  duties  seem  to  have  been  princi- 
pally of  an  advisory  nature ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  times  led 
them  rather  to  follow  out  the  wishes  and  objects  of  their  constit- 
uents, than  scrupulously  to  examine  the  words  in  which  their  au- 
thority was  communicated.*  The  Congress  of  1775  and  1776  wore 
clothed  with  more  ample  powers,  and  the  language  of  their  com- 
missions generally  was  sufficiently  broad  to  embrace  the  right  to 
pass  measures  of  a  national  character  and  obligation.  The  caution 
necessary  at  that  period  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  rendered 
that  language  more  guarded  than  the  objects  really  in  view  would 
justify ;  but  it  was  foreseen  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  would 
eagerly  second  every  measure  adopted  to  further  a  gcnci-al  union 
and  resistance  against  the  British  claims.    The  Congress  of  1775 

the  oommenceroeDt  of  the  war.  The  decUntion  was  Joint,  that  the  united  colonies 
were  free  and  independent  States,  bat  not  that  any  one  of  them  was  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  separate  from  the  rMt/'  "The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
social  compact,  by  which  the  ~wliole  people  covenanted  with  each  citizen,  and  each 
oitizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  the  united  colonies  wore,  and  of  right  ought  to  bo, 
free  and  indoiwudent  states.  To  this  compact,  union  wss  as  vital  as  freedom  or  inde* 
pendence.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  anuQUUceil  the  severance  of  the  thirteen 
united  colonies  from  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  existence  of  their  people, 
from  that  day  forth,  as  an  independent  nation.  The  people  of  all  the  colonies,  speak- 
ing by  their  representatives,  constituted  themselves  one  moral  person  before  the  face 
of  their  fellow-men.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  a  declaration  of 
liberty  merely  acquired,  nor  was  it  a  form  of  government.  The  people  of  the  colonies 
were  already  f^,  and  their  forms  of  government  were  various.  They  were  aU  colonies 
of  a  monarchy.    The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  their  common  sovereign." 

1  8  Dall.  R  80,  81,  90,  01,  109,  110,  111,  117. 

•  8  DalL  R.  91. 
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accordingly  assumed  at  once,  as  we  have  seen,  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  highest  functions  of  sovereignty.  They  took  meas- 
ures for  national  defence  and  resistance ; .  they  followed  up  the 
prohibitions  upon  trade  and  intercourse  with  Great  Britain;  they 
raised  a  national  army  and  nayy,  and  authorized  limited  national 
hostilities  against  Great  Britain;  they  raised  money,  emitted 
bills  of  credit,  and  contracted  debts  upon  national  account;  they 
established  a  national  post-office ;  and  finally  they  authorized  cap- 
tures and  condemnation  of  prizes  in  prize  courts,  with  a  reserve 
of  appellate  jurisdiction  to  themselves. 

§  214.  The  same  body,  in  1776,  took  bolder  steps,  and  exerted 
powers  which  could  in  no  other  manner  be  justified  or  accounted 
for,  than  upon  the  supposition  that  a  national  union  for  national 
purposes  already  existed,  and  that  the  Congress  was  invested 
with  sovereign  power  over  all  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  tlie  common  rights  and  liberties  of  all.  They  ac- 
cordingly authorized  general  hostilities  against  the  persons  and 
property  of  British  subjects ;  they  opened  an  extensive  commerce 
with  foreign  countries,  regulating  tiie  whole  subject  of  imports 
and  exports ;  they  authorized  the  formation  of  new  governments 
in  the  colonies ;  and  finally  they  exercised  the  sovereign  preroga- 
tive of  dissolving  the  allegiance  of  all  colonics  to  the  British 
crown.  The  validity  of  these  acts  was  never  doubted  or  denied  by 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  superstructure  of  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  ^ 
United  States  has  been  erected.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the 
theories  of  ingenious  men  on  the  subject,  it  is  historically  true 
that  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  these  colonies  were 
not,  in  any  absolute  sense,  sovereign  states ;  that  that  event  did 
not  find  them  or  make  them  such ;  but  that  at  the  moment  of 
their  separation  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  a  superior  con- 
trolling national  government  whose  powers  were  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  the  general  Congress  wiUi  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States.  1 

§  215.   From  the  moment  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

^  This  whole  tnbjeet  is  very  ampljr  diaenased  Vy  Mr.  Due  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
ninth  volume  of  hie  Abridgment  of  the  Laws ;  and  many  of  his  riews  coincide  with 
those  stated  in  the  text  The  whole  of  that  Appendix  is  worthy  of  the  iierasal  of 
evcty  constitutional  lawyer,  even  though  he  might  differ  from  some  of  the  con* 
elusions  of  the  learned  author.    He  wiU  there  find  mnoh  reasoning  from  documentary 
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if  not  for  most  purposes  at  an  antecedent  period,  the  united  colo- 
nies must  be  considered  as  being  a  nation  defacto^  having  a  gen- 
eral government  over  it,  created  and  acting  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  people  of  all  the  colonies.  The  powers  of  that  government 
wore  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  well  defined.  But  still  its 
exclusive  sovereignty,  in  many  cases,  was  firmly  established; 
and  its  controlling  power  over  the  States  was  in  most,  if  not  in 
all,  national  measures  universally  admitted.^  The  Articles  of 
Confederation,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
hereafter,  were  not  prepared  or  adopted  by  Congress  until  No- 
vember, 1777;*  they  were  not  signed  or  ratified  by  any  of  the 
States  until  July,  1778;  and  they  were  not  ratified,  so  as  to  be- 
come obligatory  upon  all  Uio  States,  imtil  March,  1781.  In  tho 
intermediate  time.  Congress  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
a  general  government,  whose  acts  were  binding  on  all  the  States. 
And  though  they  constantly  admitted  the  StatiCS  to  be  ^^  sovereign 
and  independent  communities, '''  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
terms  were  used  in  the  subordinate  and  limited  sense  already 
alluded  to ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  use  them  in  any  other  sense, 
since  a  majority  of  the  States  could  by  their  public  acts  in  Con- 
gress control  and  bind  the  minority.  Among  the  exclusive  pow- 
H^  exercised  by  Congress  were  the  power  to  declare  war  and 
make  peace;  to  authorize  captures;  to  institute  appellate  prize 
courts;  to  direct  and  control  all  national,  military,  and  naval 
operations;  to  form  alliances  and  make  treaties;  to  contract 
debts,  and  issue  bills  of  credit  upon  national  account  In  respect 
to  foreign  governments,  we  were  politically  known  as  the  United 

eridenoe  of  a  pabUo  natara,  which  has  not  hitherto  hoen  presented  in  a  condensed  or 
accurate  shape. 

Some  interesting  Tiews  of  this  subject  are  also  presented  in  President  Monroe's 
Message  on  Internal  Improvements,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1822,  appended  to  his  Message 
respecting  the  Cumberland  Road.    See,  especially,  pages  8  and  9. 

When  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Ogden  v.  Gibbons  (9  Wheat  R.  187),  admits 
that  the  States,  before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent, and  were  connected  with  each  other  only  by  a  league,  it  Ib  manifest  that  he  uses 
the  word  "sovereign"  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  Under  the  confederation  there  were 
many  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  States. 

1  See  Penhallow  v.  Doane,  8  Dall.  K.  64 ;  Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  Ball.  190,  per  Chase,  J. 
See  the  CircuUr  Letter  of  Congress,  18th  Sept,  1779 ;  6  Jour.  Cong.  841,  848,  849. 

s  Jour,  of  Cong.  1777,  p.  602. 

*  See  Letter  of  17th  Nov.,  1777,  by  Congress,  recommending  the  Articles  of  Con* 
federation  ;  Journal  of  1777»  pp.  618,  614. 
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States  only;  and  it  was  in  our  national  capacity,  as  such,  that 
we  sent  and  received  ambassadors,  entered  into  treaties  and  al- 
liances, and  were  admitted  into  the  general  community  of  na- 
tions, who  might  exercise  the  right  of  belligerents,  and  claim  an 
equality  of  sovereign  powers  and  prerogatives.^ 

§  216.  In  confirmation  of  these  views,  it  may  not  be  without 
use  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  judges, 
delivered  on  occasions  which  required  an  exact  examination  of 
the  subject  In  Chisholm's  Executors  v.  The  State  of  Geor- 
gia,'  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
Revolutionary  statesman  and  a  general  jurist,  expressed  him- 
self to  the  following  effect:  ^'The  Revolution,  or  rather  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  found  the  people  already  united 
for  general  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their 
more  domestic  concerns  by  State  conventions  and  other  tem- 
porary arrangements.  From  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  the  sov- 
ereignty of  their  country  passed  to  the  people  of  it;  and  it  was 
then  not  an  uncommon  opinion  that  tilie  unappropriated  lands 
which  belonged  to  that  crown  passed,  not  to Jthe  people  of  the 
colony  or  States  within  whoso  limits  they  were  situated,  but  to 
the  whole  people.  On  whatever  principle  this  opinion  rested,  it 
did  not  giveaway  to  the  other;  and  thirteen  eovereignttee  were 
considered  as  emerging  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
combined  by  local  convenience  and  considerations.  The  people, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  consider  themselves,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  as  one  people ;  and  they  continued  without  interruption 
to  manage  their  national  concerns  accordingly."  In  Pftnln^j|ftw 
V.  Doane,^  Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  who  was  also  a  Revolutionary 
statesman,  said,  speaking  of  the  period  before  the  ratification  of 
the  confederation:  "The  powers  of  Congress  were  revolutionary 
in  their  nature,  arising  out  of  events  adequate  to  every  national 
emergency,  and  coextensive  with  the  object  to  be  attained.  Con- 
gress was  the  general,  supreme,  and  controlling  council  of  the 
nation,  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  sun  of  the  political  system. 
Congress  raised  armies,  fitted  out  a  navy,  and  prescribed  rules 
for  their  government,  &c.  These  high  acts  of  sovereignty 
were  submitted  to,  acquiesced  in,  and  approved  of  by  the  people 
of  America,   Ac.     The  danger  being  imminent  and  common, 

^  1  Amer.  Masenin,  15;  1  Kent,  Ckmim.  197»  198,  109. 

•  8  DtU.  419,  470.  •  8  Dall.  64. 
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it  became  necefsarjr  for  the  peq)le  or  colonies  to  coalesce  and  act 
in  concert,  in  order  to  divert  or  break  Uie  violence  of  the  gath- 
ering storm.  They  accordingly  grew  into  union,  and  formed  ono 
great  political  body,  of  which  Congress  was  the  directing  princi- 
ple and  soul,  Ac  The  truth  is,  that  the  States,  individn- 
ally,  were  not  known  nor  recognized  as  sovereign  by  foreign 
nations,  nor  are  Uiey  now.  The  States  collectively  under  Con- 
gress, as  their  connecting  point  or  head,  were  acknowledged  by 
foreign  powers  as  sovereign,  particularly  in  that  acceptation  of 
the  term  which  is  applicable  to  all  great  national  concerns,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  which  other  sovereigns  would  bo  more  imme- 
diately interested.**  In  Ware  v.  Hylton,^  Mr.  Justice  Chase, 
himself  also  a  Revolutionary  statesman,  said :  ^  It  has  been  in- 
quired, what  powers  Congress  possessed  from  the  first  meeting 
in  September,  1774,  until  the  ratification  of  the  confederation  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1781.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  powers  of 
Congress  during  that  whole  period  were  derived  from  tlie  people 
they  represented,  expressly  given  through  the  medium  of  their 
State  conventions  or  State  legislatures ;  or  that  after  they  were 
exercised,  they  were  impliedly  ratified  by  the  ac<][uicBccuco  and 
obedience  of  the  people^  &c.  The  powers  of  Congress  originated 
from  necessity,  and  arose  out  of  it,  and  were  only  limited  by 
events ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  revolutionary  in  their  nature. 
Their  extent  depended  on  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  public 
affairs.  I  entertain  this  general  idea,  that  the  several  States 
retained  all  internal  sovereignty;  and  that  Congress  properly 
possessed  the  rights  of  external  sovereignty.  In  deciding  on  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  States  before  the  confed- 
eration, I  see  but  ono  safe  rule,  namely,  that  all  the  powers  act- 
ually exercised  by  Congress  before  that  period  were  rightfully 
exorcised  on  the  presumption,  not  to  be  controverted,  that  they 
were  so  authorized  by  the  people  they  represented,  by  an  express 
or  implied  grant;  and  that  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  State 
conventions  or  State  legislatures  were  also  rightfully  exercised 
on  the  same  presumption  of  authority  from  the  people."^ 

§  217.    In  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Continental  Congress 
exercised  before  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 

1  8  Dall.  199. 

•  See  alto  1  Kent,  Coram.  Leot  10,  p.  196;  President  Monroe'e  EzpoAition  and 
HMnge,  4th  of  May,  1822,  pp.  8,  9,  10,  11. 
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few  questions  were  judicially  discussed  during  the  Revolutionary 
contest;  for  men  had  not  leisure  in  the  heat  of  war  nicely  to 
scrutinize  or  weigh  such  subjects ;  inter  arma  mlent  legeB.  The 
people,  relying  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress,  si- 
lently acquiesced  in  whatever  authority  they  assumed.  But  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  present  government,  the  question 
was  most  elaborately  discussed  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  case  calling  for  an  exposition  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  in  prize  causes  before  the  ratification  of 
the  confederation.^ (a)  The  result  of  that  examination  was,  as 
the  opinions  already  cited  indicate,  that  Congress,  before  the 
confederation,  possessed,  by  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  sovereign  and  supreme  powers  for  national  pur- 
poses; and  among  others  the  supreme  powers  of  peace  and  war, 
and,  as  an  incident,  the  right  of  entertaining  appeals  in  the  last 
resort  in  prize  causes,  even  in  opposition  to  State  legislation. 
And  that  the  actual  powers  exercised  by  Congress,  in  respect  to 
national  objects,  furnished  the  best  exposition  of  its  constitu-  / 
tional  authority,  since  they  emanated  from  the  representatives  ft  A 
the  people,  and  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 

I  Penhftllow  v.  D(Mn^  8  DalL  54,  80,  88,  90,  91,  94,  109,  110^  111,  US,  117;  Jour- 
nAlii  of  Congnn,  March,  1770,  pp.  86  to  88;  1  Kent  GpmiiL  198, 199. 

(a)  An  interesting  acoonnt  of  the  oon-  Mr.  A.  J*.  Dalits,  in  soetaining  the  fisd* 

troveny  with  Pennsylvania  OTer  the  jnris-  eral  authority,  will  he  found  in  the  Life 

diction  of  Congress  in  prise  canses,  and  of  Mr.  Dallas  hy  his  son  Geoige  M.  Dal« 

of  the  part  taken  hy  the  eminent  lawyer  las,  pp.  95  s<  ieq. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

§  218.  The  union,  thus  formed,  grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  times ;  and  from  its  nature  and  objects  might  be  deemed  tem- 
porary, extending  onlj  to  the  maintenance  of  the  common  liber- 
ties and  independence  of  the  States,  and  to  terminate  with  the 
return  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ends  of  the  Revolutionary  contest.  It  was  obvious  to  reflect- 
ing minds  that  such  a  future  separation  of  the  States  into  abso- 
lute, independent  communities,  with  no  mutual  ties  or  controlling 
national  government,  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  imminent 
dangers  to  their  common  safety  and  peace,  and  expose  them  not 
only  to  the  chance  of  reconquest  by  Great  Britain,  after  such 
separation  in  detached  contests,  but  also  to  all  the  hazards  of  in- 
ternal warfare  and  civil  dissensions.  So  that  those  who  had 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  common  cause  against  Great  Britain 
might  then,  by  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies  and  the  jealousies 
always  incident  to  neighboring  nations,  become  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  ambitious  abroad  or  the  corrupt  at  home,  to  aid 
in  the  mutual  destruction  of  each. other;  and  thus  all  succes- 
sively fall  the  victims  of  a  foreign  or  domestic  tyranny.  Such 
considerations  could  not  but  have  great  weight  with  all  honest 
and  patriotic  citizens,  independent  of  the  real  blessings  which  a 
permanent  union  could  not  fail  to  secure  throughout  all  the 
States. 

§  219.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  project  which, 
even  in  their  colonial  state,  had  been  so  often  attempted  by  some 
of  them  to  guard  themselves  against  the  evils  incident  to  their 
political  weakness  and  their  distance  from  the  mother  country, 
and  which  had  been  so  often  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  crovm 
or  of  the  colonies,^  should  at  a  very  early  period  have  occurred 
to  the  great  and  wise  men  who  assembled  in  the  Continental 
Congress. 

^  a  Has.  CoU.  1,  kc;  Id.  5il;  2  Holmes's  Annals,  56  and  note;  Manhall,  Colon. 
SSi,  285,  464;  1  Kent,  Comm.  190, 191. 
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§  220.  It  will  be  an  instractive  and  nsefol  lesson  to  ns  to 
trace  historicallj  the  steps  which  led  to  the  formation  and  final 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union 
between  the  United  States.  It  will  be  instructive  by  disclosing 
the  real  diflicultics  attendant  upon  such  a  plan,  even  in  times 
when  the  necessity  of  it  was  forced  upon  the  minds  of  men  not 
only  by  common  dangers,  but  by  common  protection,  by  common 
feelings  of  aflfection,  and  by  common  efforts  of  defence.  It  will 
be  useful,  by  moderating  the  ardor  of  inexperienced  minds,  which 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  theory  of  government  is  too  plain, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  formed  too  obvious,  to 
leave  mucli  doubt  for  the  exercise  of  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  or 
the  ingenuity  of  speculatists ;  nothing  is  indeed  more  difficult  to 
foresee  than  the  practical  operation  of  given  powers,  unless  it  .be 
the  practical  operation  of  restrictions  intended  to  control  those 
powers.  It  is  It  mortifying  truth,  that  if  the  possession  of  power 
sometimes  leads  to  mischievous  abuses,  the  absence  of  it  also 
sometimes  produces  a  political  debility,  quite  as  ruinous  in  its 
consequences  to  tlie  great  objects  of  civil  government 

§  221.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  go  into  a  historical  review 
of  the  manner  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  lliis  will  be  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the 
general  provisions  and  distributions  of  power  under  it.  And 
this  will  naturally  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  its 
decline  and  fall ;  and  thus  prepare  the  way  to  a  consideration  of 
the  measures  which  led  to  the  origin  and  final  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  222.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
committee  for  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
appointed.  Congress  resolved  that  ^^a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into 
between  these  colonies ; "  and  on  the  next  day  a  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  colony.' 
Nearly  a  year  before  this  period  (namely,  on  the  21st  of  July, 

1  The  first  Tolome  of  the  United  States  Laws,  pnblished  by  Bioren  and  Dnane, 
contains  a  sumnmry  riew  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  the 
confederation,  and  also  of  the  conrention  for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States.  And  the  whole  proceedings  are  given  at  large  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Socrot  JoumnK  pnhlifthcd  by  Congress  in  1821,  p.  288,  el  aeq. 

*  Journals  of  1770,  p.  207. 
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1775),. Dr.  Franklin  had  Bubmitted  to  Congress  a  sketch  of  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  acted  on.  These  articles  contemplated  a  union  until  a 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  and,  on  failure  thereof  the 
confederation  to  be  perpetual. 

§  223.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  Articles  of  Confederation  presented  a  draft,  ^  which  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  one  of  the  committee,  and 
a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania.  The  draft,  so  reported,  was  de- 
bated from  the  22d  to  the  81st  of  July,  and  on  several  days 
between  the  5th  and  20th  of  August,  1776.  On  this  last  day 
Congress,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  reported  a  new  draft,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.^ 

§  224.  The  subject  seems  not  again  to  have  been  touched  until 
the  8th  of  April,  1777,  and  the  articles  were  debated  at  several 
times  between  that  time  and  the  15th  of  November  of  the  same 
year.  On  this  last  day  the  articles  were  reported  with  sundry 
amendments,  and  finally  adopted  by  Congress.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  draft,  and  they  accordingly  drafted  a  cir- 
cular letter,  requesting  the  States  respectively  to  authorize  their 
delegates  in  Congress  to  subscribe  the  same  in  behalf  of  the 
State.  The  committee  remark  in  that  letter  "that  to  form  a 
permanent  union,  accommodated  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
the  delegates  of  so  many  States,  differing  in  habits,  produce, 
commerce,  and  internal  police,  was  found  to  be  a  work  which 
nothing  but  time  and  reflection,  conspiring  with  a  disposition 
to  conciliate,  could  mature  and  accomplish.  Hardly  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  any  plan,  in  the  variety  of  provisions  essential  to 
our  union,  should  exactly  correspond  with  the  maxims  and  politi- 
cal views  of  every  particular  State.  Let  it  be  remarked!,  that 
after  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  the  fullest  information,  this 
is  proposed,  as  the  best  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  all,  and  as  that  alone  which  affords  any  tolerable  pros- 
pect of  general  ratification.  Permit  us,  then  [add  the  committee], 
earnestly  to  recommend  these  articles  to  the  immediate  and  dis- 
passionate attention  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States. 

1  TIm  dnft  of  Dr.  Fimnklin,  and  this  draft,  nnderetood  to  be  by  Mr.  Dickenaon, 
wera  oerer  printed  notU  the  pablication  of  the  Secret  JoaruaUt  by  onler  of  Congress 
ta  18il,  where  they  will  be  found  under  pages  288  and  290. 

s  Seeni  Joanial%  1776»  p.  804. 
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Let  them  be  candidly  reviewed  under  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
combining,  in  one  general  system,  the  various  sentiments  and 
interests  of  a  continent,  divided  into  so  many  sovereign  and  in-* 
dependent  communities,  under  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  heces- 
sity  of  uniting  all  Qur  councils  and  all  our  strength  to  maintain 
and  defend  our  common  liberties.  Let  them  be  examined  with 
a  liberality  becoming  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  surrounded 
by  the  same  imminent  dangers,  contending  for  the  same  illustri- 
ous prize,  and  deeply  interested  in  being  forever  bound  and  con- 
ncc(4;d  together  by  ties  tlio  most  intimate  and  indissoluble.  And, 
finally,  let  them  be  adjusted  with  the  temper  and  the  magna- 
nimity of  wise  and  patriotic  legislators,  who,  while  they  are 
concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  their  own  more  immediate  circle, 
are  capable  of  rising  superior  to  local  attachments,  when  they 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  safety,  happiness,  and  glory  of 
the  general  confederacy.'^ 

§  225.  Such  was  the  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  made  to  the 
States.  It  carried,  however,  very  slowly,  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  the  local  legislatures.  Many  objections  were  stated,  and  many 
amendments  were  proposed.  All  of  them,  however,  were  rejected 
by  Congress,  not  probably  because  they  were  all  deemed  inexpe- 
dient or  improper  in  themselves,  but  from  the  danger  of  sending 
the  instrument  back  again  to  all  the  States  for  reconsideration. 
Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1778,  a  copy,  engrossed  for  ra- 
tification, was  prepared,  and  the  ratification  begun  on  the  9th  day 
of  July  following.  It  was  ratified  by  all  the  States,  except  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  in  1778 ;  by  Delaware  in  1779,  and  by  Mary- 
land on  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  from  which  last  date  its  final  ratifi- 
cation took  effect,  and  was  jojrfully  announced  by  Congress.^ 

§  226.  In  reviewing  the  objections  taken  by  the  various  States 
to  the  adoption  of  the  confederation  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
persented  to  them,  at  least  so  far  as  those  objections  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  official  acts  of  those  States,  or  their  delegates  in 
Congress,  some  of  them  will  appear  to  be  founded  upon  a  desire 
for  verbal  amendments  conducing  to  greater  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty ;  and  some  of  them  upon  considerations  of  a  more  large 
and  important  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  of  the  Union.'    Among  the  latter  were  the  objections 

^  Secret  Joarnala,  401,  418,  428,  424,  426;  8  Kent's  Comm.  196,  197. 
*  2  Pitk.  Hist  di.  11,  pp.  19  to  86;  1  Kent^s  Oomm.  197,  198. 
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taken  and  alterations  proposed  in  respect  to  the  apportionment  of 
taxes,  and  of  the  quota  of  public  forces  to  be  raised  among  the 
States,  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pcim- 
sylvania.^  There  was  also  an  abundance  of  jealousy  of  the  power 
to  keep  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  ^ 

§  227.  But  that  which  seemed  to  be  of  paramount  importance, 
and  which  indeed  protracted  the  ratification  of  the  confederation 
to  so  late  a  period,  was  the  alarming  controversy  in  respect  to 
the  boundaries  of  some  of  tlie  States,  and  the  public  lands  held 
by  the  crovnfi  within  those  reputed  boundaries.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  great  States  contended  that  each  of  them  had  an  exclusive 
title  to  all  the  lands  of  the  crown  within  its  lN)iuu]arics ;  and 
these  boundaries,  by  the  claims  under  some  of  the  charters,  ox- 
tended  to  the  South  Sea,  or  to  an  inderinite  extent  into  the  un- 
cultivated western  wilderness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
States  as  strenuously  contended  that  the  territory,  unsettled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  claimed  by  the  British  crown, 
which  was  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  if  wrested 
from  the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  tliir- 
teen  States,  ought  to  be  deemed  a  common  property,  subject  to 
the  disposition  of  Congress  for  the  general  good.  ^  Rliode  Is- 
land, Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  insisted  upon  some 
provision  for  establishing  the  western  boundaries  of  the  States, 
and  for  the  recognition  of  the  unsettled  western  territory  as  the 
property  of  the  Union. 

§  228.  Tlio  subject  was  one  of  a  perpetually  recurring  interest 
and  irritation,  and  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy. 
New  York,  at  length,  in  February,  1780,  passed  an  act  author- 
izing a  surrender  of  a  part  of  the  western  territory  claimed  by 
her.  Congress  embraced  the  opportunity,  thus  afforded,  to  ad- 
dress the  States  on  the  subject  of  ceding  the  territory,  reminding 
them  "how  indispensably  necessary  it  is  to  establish  the  Fcdeml 
Union  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  and  on  priuciplcB  accepta- 
ble to  all  its  respective  members ;  how  essential  to  public  credit 
and  confidence,  to  the  support  of  our  army,  to  the  vigor  of  our 
councils,  and  the  success  of  our  measures ;  to  our  tranquillity  at 
home,  our  reputation  abroad;  to  our  very  existence  as  a  free, 

1  Bwsttt  Joarnali,  871,  878,  876,  878,  881 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  oh.  11,  pp.  19  to  82. 
s  Secret  Joornali,  878,  876,  888;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  ch.  11,  pp.  19  to  82. 
•  2  DaU.  R.  470,  per  Jay,  0.  J.}  2  Pitk.  Hist  ch.  11,  pp.  19  to  86. 
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BOTereign,  and  independent  people.''  They  recommended,  with 
eamestuesBy  a  cession  of  the  western  territory ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  as  earnestly  recommended  to  Maryland  to  subscribe  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.^  A  cession  was  accordingly  made  by 
the  delegates  of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  the  very 
day  on  which  Maryland  acceded  to  the  confederation.  Virginia 
had  previously  acted  upon  the  recommendation  of  Congress ;  and 
by  subsequent  cessions  from  her,  and  from  the  States  of  Massa* 
chusotts,  Connecticut,  South  Carolina,  and  Ceorgia,  at  still  later 
periods,  this  great  source  of  national  dissension  was  at  last  dried 
up.«(a) 

1  Semi  JouniaU,  6  Sept.  1780,  p.  442;  1  Kent's  Comm.  197,  108;  2  Pitk.  Hist 
eh.  11,  pp.  19  to  36. 

*  The  history  of  these  oesdons  will  be  found  in  the  Introdnction  to  the  Land  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  printed  by  order  of  Congress  in  1810, 1817,  and  1828;  and  in 
the  first  volnme  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  printed  by  Bioren  and  Duane  in 
1815,  p.  462,  kc 

(a)  This  subject  is  considered  some*  I.  267,  et  teq.  See  Hildreth,  Hist  of 
what  by  Mr.  Rives  in  his  Life  of  Madison,      U.  a  IIL  898. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THB  ABTICLES  OF  CONFEDEBATION. 

§  229.  In  pursuance  of  the  design  already  announced,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, or,  as  they  are  denominated  in  the  instrument  itself,  the 
^Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  bctwoon  the 
States,"  as  they  were  finally  adopted  by  the  thirteen  States  in 
ItSl. 

§  280.  The  style  of  the  confederacy  was  by  the  first  article  de» 
clared  to  be  ^^The  United  States  of  America. '^  The  second  arti- 
cle declared  that  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  was  not  by  this  confederation  eoppressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  asembled.  The  third  article  declared 
that  the  States  severally  entered  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks 
made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sover- 
eignty, trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  The  fourth  article 
declared  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  States  (vagabonds 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted)  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  that  the  people 
of  each  State  should  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from 
any  other  State,  and  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  restrictions  as  the  in- 
habitants ;  that  fugitives  from  justice  should,  upon  demand  of  the 
executive  of  the  State  from  which  they  fled,  bo  delivered  up ;  and 
that  full  faith  and  credit  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  States, 
to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and 
magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

§  231.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  and  intercourse 
of  the  States,  the  next  article  (5th)  provided  for  the  organization 
of  a  general  Congress,  declaring  that  delegates  should  be  chosen 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  should  direct,  to 
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meet  in  Oongress  on  the  first  Monday  in  eyery  year,  with  a  power 
reserved  to  each  State  to  recall  any  or  all  of  the  delegates,  and 
to  send  others  in  their  stead.  No  State  was  to  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  less  than  two  or  more  than  seven  members.  No 
delegate  was  eligible  for  more  than  three,  in  any  term  of  six 
years ;  and  no  delegate  was  capable  of  holding  any  office  of  emol- 
mnent  under  the  United  States.  Each  State  was  to  maintain  its 
own  delegates,  and  in  determining  questions  in  Congress  was  to 
have  one  vote.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  was 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  other  place ;  and  the 
members  wore  to  bo  protected  from  arrest  and  imprisonment 
during  the  time  of  Uieir  going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on 
Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

§  232.  By  subsequent  articles  Congress  was  invested  with  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and 
war,  unless  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  a  State  by  enemies,  or  an 
imminent  danger  of  an  invasion  by  Indians ;  of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving ambassadors ;  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  under 
certain  limitations  as  to  treaties  of  commerce;^  of  establishing 
rules  for  deciding  all  cases  of  capture  on  land  and  water,  and  for 
the  division  and  appropriation  of  prizes  taken  by  the  land  or' 
naval  forces  in  the  service  of  tiie  United  States;  of  granting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace ;  of  appointing 
courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas ;  and  of  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  finally  deter- 
mining appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures. 

§  238.  Congress  was  also  invested  with  power  to  decide  in  thd 
last  resort,  on  appeal,  all  disputes  and  differences  between  two  or 
more  States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other 
cause  whatsoever ;  and  the  mode  of  exercising  that  authority  wa3 
specially  prescribed.  And  all  controversies  concerning  the  pri- 
vate right  of  soil,  claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more 
States  before  the  settlement  of  their  jurisdiction,  were  to  be 
finally  determined  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  petition  of 
eitiier  of  tiie  grantees.  But  no  State  was  to  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

1  "  No  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made,  whereby  the  legisIatiTe  power  of  the  Statea 
shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  im)KMt8  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  are  snbjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any 
ipecies  of  goods  or  commodities  whatBoever."    Art  IX. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

§  229.  In  pursuance  of  the  design  already  announced,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, or,  as  they  are  denominated  in  the  instrument  itself,  the 
^Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  botwoon  the 
States,"  as  they  were  finally  adopted  by  the  thirteen  States  in 
ItSl. 

§  280.  The  style  of  the  confederacy  was  by  the  first  article  de» 
clared  to  be  ^The  United  States  of  America. '^  The  second  arti- 
cle declared  that  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  was  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  asembled.  The  third  article  declared 
that  the  States  severally  entered  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks 
made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sover- 
eignty, trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  The  fourth  article 
declared  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  States  (vagabonds 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted)  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  that  the  people 
of  each  State  should  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from 
any  other  State,  and  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  restrictions  as  the  in- 
habitants ;  that  fugitives  from  justice  should,  upon  demand  of  the 
executive  of  the  State  from  which  they  fled,  be  delivered  up ;  and 
that  full  faith  and  credit  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  States, 
to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and 
magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

§  231.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  and  intercourse 
of  the  States,  the  next  article  (5th)  provided  for  the  organization 
of  a  general  Congress,  declaring  that  delegates  should  be  chosen 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  should  direct,  to 
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meet  in  Oongress  on  the  first  Monday  in  eyery  year,  with  a  power 
reserrod  to  each  State  to  recall  any  or  all  of  the  delegates,  and 
to  send  otiiers  in  their  stead.  No  State  was  to  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  less  than  two  or  more  than  seyen  members.  No 
delegate  was  eligible  for  more  than  three,  in  any  term  of  six 
years ;  and  no  delegate  was  capable  of  holding  any  office  of  emol- 
oment  under  the  United  States.  Each  State  was  to  maintain  its 
own  delegates,  and  in  determining  questions  in  Congress  was  to 
have  one  vote.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  was 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  other  place;  and  the 
members  were  to  be  protected  from  arrest  and  imprisonment 
during  the  time  of  Uieir  going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on 
Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

§  282.  By  subsequent  articles  Congress  was  invested  with  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and 
war,  unless  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  a  State  by  enemies,  or  an 
imminent  danger  of  an  invasion  by  Indians ;  of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving ambassadors ;  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  under 
certain  limitations  as  to  treaties  of  commerce;^  of  establishing 
rules  for  deciding  all  cases  of  capture  on  land  and  water,  and  for 
tiie  division  and  appropriation  of  prizes  taken  by  the  land  or' 
naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  of  granting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace ;  of  appointing 
courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas ;  and  of  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  finally  deter- 
mining appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures. 

§  238.  Congress  was  also  invested  with  power  to  decide  in  thd 
last  resort,  on  appeal,  all  disputes  and  differences  between  two  or 
more  States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other 
cause  whatsoever;  and  the  mode  of  exercising  that  authority  wa3 
specially  prescribed.  And  all  controversies  concerning  the  pri- 
vate right  of  soil,  claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more 
States  before  the  settlement  of  their  jurisdiction,  were  to  be 
finally  determined  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  petition  of 
eitiier  of  the  grantees.  But  no  State  was  to  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

1  "  No  traatjr  of  commerce  shall  be  made,  whereby  the  legisIatiTe  power  of  the  States 
shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  im)KMt8  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any 
species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever."    Art  IX. 
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§  234.  Congress  was  also  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck 
by  tlielr  own  authority,  or  that  of  the  United  States;  of  fixing 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United 
States;  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  alTairs  with  tho 
Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  tlio  States,  provided  that  tho  le- 
gislative right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  should  not  be 
infringed  or  violated ;  of  establishing  and  regulating  post-offices 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  exacting  postage  to  defray  the 
expenses ;  of  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  except  regimental  officers ;  of  appoint* 
ing  all  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers 
whatsoever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  of  making 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

§  235.  Congress  waa  also  invested  with  authority  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  the  States  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  to 
consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  and  other  committees 
and  civil  officers  to  manage  the  general  affairs  under  their  direc- 
tion ;  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  but  no  person 
waB  to  serve  ^in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  the 
term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  for  the  public 
service,  and  to  appropriate  the  same  for  defraying  the  public 
expenses ;  to  borrow  money,  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy;  to  agree  upon  the 
number  of  land  forces  and  make  requisitions  upon  each  State  for 
its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in 
such  State.  The  legislature  of  each  State  were  to  appoint  the 
regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

§  236.  Congress  waa  also  invested  with  power  to  adjourn  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  to  any  place  within  tho 
United  States ;  and  provision  waa  made  for  the  publication  of  its 
journal,  and  for  entering  the  yeaa  and  nays  thereon,  when  desired 
by  any  delegate. 

§  237.  Such  were  the  powers  confided  in  Congress.  But  even 
these  were  greatly  restricted  in  their  exercise;  for  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  Congress  should  never  engage  in  a  war;  nor 
grant  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  enter 
into  any  treaties  or  alliances ;  nor  coin  money,  or  regulate  tho 
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value  thereof;  nor  ascertain  the  sums  or  expenses  necessary  for 
the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States;  nor  emit  bills; 
nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  nor  appro- 
priate money ;  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be 
built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be 
raised ;  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy, 
utUeas  nine  States  eJunUd  assent  to  the  same.  And  no  question 
on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  was 
to  1h5  determined,  except  by  tlie  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  States. 

§  238.  The  coimnittce  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  were  \ 
authorized  in  the  recess  of  C!ongrcss  to  exercise  such  powers  as 
Congi*c8s,  with  the  assent  of  nine  States,  should  think  it  expedi- 
ent to  vest  them  with,  except  such  powers  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  assent  of  nine  States 
was  required,  which  could  not  be  thus  delegated. 

§  239.  It  was  further  provided,  that  all  bills  of  credit,  moneys 
borrowed,  and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  autiiority  of  Con- 
gress before  the  confederation,  should  be  a  charge  against  the 
United  States ;  that  when  land  forces  were  raised  by  any  State  for 
the  common  defence,  kll  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel 
should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  or  in  such 
manner  as  the  State  should  direct;  and  all  vacancies  should  be 
filled  up  in  the  same  manner;  that  all  charges  of  war,  and  all 
other  expenses  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  should  be  supplied 
by  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land 
within  each  State  granted  or  surveyed,  and  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  Congress ;  and  the  taxes  for  that  proportion  were  to  be 
laid  and  levied  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  within  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  Congress. 

§  240.  Certain  prohibitions  were  laid  upon  the  exercise  of 
powers  by  the  respective  States.  No  State,  without  tiie  consent 
of  the  United  States,  could  send  an  embassy  to,  or  receive  an 
embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  treaty  witii  any  king,  prince,  or 
state ;  nor  could  any  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or 
title,  from  any  foreign  king,  prince,  or  state ;  nor  could  Congress 
itself  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  No  two  States  could  enter  into 
any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  with  each  other,  without 
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the  consent  of  Congress.  No  State  could  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  which  might  interfere  with  any  then  proposed  treaties. 
No  vessels  of  war  were  to  be  kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of 
peace,  except  deemed  necessary  by  Congress  for  its  defence  or 
trade,  nor  toy  body  of  forces,  except  such  as  should  be  deemed 
requisite  by  Congress  to  garrison  its  forts,  and  necessary  for  its 
defence.  But  every  State  was  required  always  to  keep  up  a  well- 
regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  ac- 
coutred, and  to  be  provided  with  suitable  field-pieces  and  tents, 
and  arms  and  ammunition  and  camp  equipage.  No  State  could 
engage  in  war  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  unless  actually 
invaded  by  enemies,  or  in  danger  of  invasion  by  the  Indians. 
Nor  could  any  State  grant  conmiissions  to  any  ships  of  war,  nor 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress,  unless  such  State  were  infested  by  pirates,  and 
then  subject  to  the  determination  of  Congress.  No  State  could 
prevent  the  removal  of  any  projicrty  imported  into  any  State,  to 
any  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  was  an  inhabitant.  And  no 
imposition,  duties,  or  restriction  could  be  laid  by  any  State  on 
the  property  of  the  United  States  or  of  either  of  tliem. 

§  241.  There  was  also  provision  made  for  the  admission  of  Ca- 
nada into  the  Union,  and  of  other  colonies  with  the  assent  of 
nine  States.  And  it  was  finally  declared  that  every  State  should 
abide  by  the  detei*minations  of  Congress  on  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  confederation;  that  the  articles  should  be 
inviolably  observed  by  every  State ;  that  the  union  ahotUd  be  per- 
petual; and  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  any  of  the 
articles,  unless  agreed  to  by  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the 
legislatures  of  every  State. 

§  242.  Such  is  the  substance  of  this  celebrated  instrument, 
under  which  the  treaty  of  peace,  acknowledging  our  indepen- 
dence, was  negotiated,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  concluded,  and 
the  union  of  the  States  maintained  until  the  adoption  of  Uie 
present  Constitution. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THB  CONFEDERATION. 

§  243.  Ant  surrey,  however  slight,  of  the  confederation  will 
impress  the  mind  with  the  intrinsic  difficulties  which  attended 
the  formation  of  its  principal  features.  It  is  well  known  that 
upon  three  important  points,  touching  the  common  rights  and 
interests  of  the  several  States,  much  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed, and  many  animated  discussions  took  place.  The  first 
was,  as  to  the  mode  of  voting  in  Congress,  whether  it  should  be 
by  States,  or  according  to  wealth  or  population.  Tlie  second,  as 
to  the  rule  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  Union  should  bo  appor* 
tioncd  among  the  States.  And  tlio  third,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  vacant  and  imappropriated 
lands  in  the  western  territory.^ (a) 

§  244.  But  that  which  strikes  us  with  most  force  is  the  unceas- 
ing jealousy  and  watchfulness  everywhere  betrayed  in  respect  to 
the  iK)wei-s  to  be  conndod  to  the  general  government  For  this 
several  causes  may  be  assigned.  The  colonies  had  been  long 
engaged  in  struggles  against  the  superintending  authority  of  the 
crown,  and  had  practically  felt  the  inconveniences  of  the  restric- 
tive legislation  of  Uie  parent  country.  These  struggles  had 
naturally  led  to  a  general  feeling  of  resistance  to  all  external  au- 
thority; and  these  inconveniences  to  extreme  doubts,  if  not  to 
dread  of  any  legislation  not  exclusively  originating  in  their  do- 
mestic assemblies.  They  had,  as  yet,  not  felt  the  importance  or 
necessity  of  union  among  themselves,  having  been  hitherto  con- 
nected with  the  British  sovereignty  in  all  their  foreign  relations. 
What  would  be  their  fate  as  separate  and  independent  communi- 
ties ;  how  far  their  interests  would  coincide  or  vary  from  each 
other  as  such;  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  Union  upon  their 

1  S  Piik.  Hist  16. 
(a)  Tucker,  Hist  of  U.  8.,  I.  811 ;  HUdreUi,  Hist,  of  XJ.  a.  III.  898. 
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domestic  peace,  their  territorial  interests,  their  external  com- 
merce, their  political  security,  or  their  civil  liberty,  —  were 
points  to  them  wholly  of  a  speculative  character,  in  regard  to 
which  various  opinions  might  be  entertained,  and  various  and 
even  opposite  conjectures  formed  upon  grounds  apparently  of 
equal  plausibility.  They  were  smarting,  too,  under  the  severe 
sufferings  of  war;  and  hardly  had  time  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  events  of  a  peace ;  or  if  they  did,  it  would  be  obviously  a 
period  for  more  tranquil  discussions,  and  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  mutual  interests.  They  were  suddenly  brought  to- 
gether, not  so  much  by  any  deliberate  choice  of  a  permanent 
union,  as  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  co-operation  and  support  in 
resistance  of  the  measures  of  Great  Britain.  They  found  them- 
selves, after  having  assembled  a  general  Congress  for  mutual  ad- 
vice and  encouragement,  compelled  by  the  course  of  events  to 
clothe  that  body  with  sovereign  powers  in  the  most  irregular  and 
summary  manner,  and  to  permit  them  to  assert  the  general  pre- 
rogatives of  peace  and  war,  without  any  previous  compact,  and 
sanctioned  only  by  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  people.  Under 
such  circumstances  each  State  felt  that  it  was  the  true  path  of 
safety  to  retain  all  sovereign  powers  within  its  own  control,  the 
surrender  of  which  waa  not  clearly  seen,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  be  demanded  by  an  imperious  public  neccssity.i(a) 

§  245.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  articles,  that 
the  union  of  the  States  waB  to  bo  perpetual,  an  examination  of 
the  powers  confided  to  the  general  government  would  easily  sat- 
isfy us  that  the/  looked  principally  to  the  existing  revolutionary 
state  of  things.  The  principal  powers  respected  the  operations 
of  war,  and  would  be  dormant  in  times  of  peace.  In  short.  Con- 
gress in  peace  was  possessed  of  but  a  delusive  and  shadowy 
sovereignty,  with  little  more  than  the  empty  pageantry  of  oflice. 

^  Dr.  Rash,  in  apologizing  for  the  defects  of  the  confederation,  has  ohserved,  **  The 
confederation,  together  with  most  of  our  State  constitutions,  was  formed  under  yery 
unfavorable  circumstances.  We  had  just  emerged  from  a  corrupted  monarchy.  Al- 
though we  understoo<l  perfectly  the  principles  of  liberty,  yet  roost  of  us  were  ignorant 
of  the  forms  and  combinations  of  power  in  republics.  Add  to  this  the  British  army  in 
the  heart  of  our  country,  spreading  desolation  whereyer  it  went"  1  Amer.  Museum, 
8.  See  also  1  Amer.  Museum,  270.  The  North  American  Review,  for  Oct,  1827,  con* 
tains  a  summary  of  some  of  the  prominent  defects  of  the  confederation.  Art  I.  p.  240, 
Ac 

(a)  See  History  of  the  Constitution  by  Curtis,  B.  II. 
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They  were  indeed  clothed  with  the  authority  of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving ambassadors ;  of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  on  the 
high  seas ;  of  regulating  the  public  coin ;  of  fixing  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures ;  of  regulating  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
of  establishing  post-offices;  of  borrowing  money,  and  emitting 
bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  of  ascertaining  and  ap- 
propriating the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  public  expenses, 
and  of  disposing  of  the  western  territory.  And  most  of  those 
powers  required  for  their  exercise  the  assent  of  nine  States.  But 
they  possessed  not  the  power  to  raise  any  revenue,  to  levy  any 
tax,  to  enforce  any  law,  to  secure  any  right,  to  regulate  any 
trade,  or  even  the  poor  prerogative  of  commanding  means  to  pay 
their  own  ministers  at  a  foreign  court  They  could  contract  debts, 
but  they  were  without  means  to  discharge  them.  They  could 
pledge  the  public  faith,  but  they  were  incapable  of  redeeming  it 
Tlicy  could  enter  into  treaties,  but  every  State  in  the  Union 
might  disobey  them  with  impunity.  They  could  contract  alli- 
ances, but  could  not  command  men  or  money  to  give  them  vigor. 
They  could  institute  courts  for  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high 
seas,  but  they  had  no  means  to  pay  either  the  judges  or  the  ju- 
rors. In  short,  all  powers  which  did  not  execute  thepiselves 
were  at  the  mercy  of  ihe  States,  and  might  be  trampled  upon  at 
will  with  impunity. 

§  246.  One  of  our  leading  writers  addressed  the  following 
strong  language  to  the  public :  ^  ^  By  this  political  compact  the 
United  States  in  Congress  have  exclusive  power  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes,  wthout  being  able  to  execute  one  of  them.  They 
may  make  and  conclude  treaties,  but  can  only  recommend  the 
observance  of  them.  They  may  appoint  ambassadors,  but  cannot 
defray  even  the  expenses  of  their  tables.  Tliey  may  borrow 
money  in  their  own  name  on  the  faith  of  the  Union,  but  cannot 
pay  a  dollar.  Tlicy  may  coin  money,  but  they  cannot  purchase 
an  ounce  of  bullion.  They  may  make  war,  and  determine  what 
number  of  troops  are  necessary,  but  cannot  raise  a  single  soldier. 
In  shortj  they  may  declare  everything j  hut  do  nothing. "  ' 

§  247.    Strong  as  this  language  may  seem,  it  has  no  coloring 

1  1  Amer.  Has.  17M,  p.  270. 

*  Luigiiage  equally  strong,  and  almcMt  identloal  in  expression,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Jay's  Letter,  addressed  to  the  people  of  New  York,  1787  ;  8  Amer.  Husenm,  664, 666. 
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beyond  what  the  naked  truth  would  justify.^ (a)  Washington 
himself,  that  patriot  without  stain  or  reproach,  speaks  in  1785 
with  unusual  significancy  on  the  same  subject  ^^In  a  word,'' 
says  he,  ^^  the  confederation  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than 
a  shadow  without  the  substance ;  and  Congress  a  nugatory  body, 
their  ordinances  being  little  attended  to."'  The  same  senti- 
ments may  be  found  in  many  public  documents.^  One  of  the 
most  humiliating  proofs  of  the  utter  inability  of  Congress  to  en- 
force even  the  exclusive  powers  vested  in  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
argumentative  circular,  addressed  by  it  to  the  several  States,  in 
April,  1787,  entreating  them  in  the  most  supplicating  manner 
to  repeal  such  of  their  laws  as  interfered  with  the  treaties  with 
foreign  nations.^  " If  in  theory,"  says  the  historian  of  Washing- 
ton, '^the  treaties  formed  by  Congress  were  obligatory,  yet  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  in  practice  that  body  was  absolutely  un- 
able to  carry  them  into  execution. "  * 

§  248.  Tlie  loading  defects  of  the  confederation  may  bo  enu- 
merated under  the  following  heads :  — 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  utter  want  of  all  coercive 
authority  to  carry  into  effect  its  own  constitutional  measures.^ 
This,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to  destroy  its  whole  efficiency,  as  a 
superintending  government,  if  that  may  be  called  a  government 

1  Mr.  Justice  P^ttenon,  in  Hylton  v.  The  United  Stotes,  8  DalL  176,  after  remarking 
that  Congress,  nnder  the  confederation,  had  no  coerdre  authority,  said,  "  Requisitions 
were  a  dead  letter,  unless  the  State  legislatures  could  be  brought  into  action  ;  and  when 
they  were,  the  sums  raised  were  rery  disproportional." 

*  6  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington,  64.  See  also  2  Pitk.  Hist  217  ;  North  Amer. 
Ber.  Oct.  1827,  pp.  249,  254,  256,  259. 

*  See  1  Amer.  Museum,  275,  290,  864,  480,  447,  448,  449.  The  Federalist,  No.  15 
to  22  ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  888  ;  Id.  895,  &o.  ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62  to  69  ;  Id.  78  ;  Id. 
884  to  838  ;  Id.  842  ;  Id.  848,  &c. ;  Id.  549,  &c.  ;  1  Kent's  Ck>mm.  201. 

^  1  Amer.  Museum,  852. 

*  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washmgton,  88.  *  1  Jefferson's  Gorresp.  68. 

(a)  Mr.  Jeffonon  was  of  opinion  that  the  display  or  exercise  of  military  or  uand 

the  confederation  possessed  powera  of  co-  force,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  prop- 

ercion  by  means  of  which  the  obligations  erty,  the  lajring  of  embaigoes  upon  com- 

of  the  seyeral  States  might  be  enforced,  meroe  or  intercourse,  kc ;  and  the  very 

Jefferson's  Works,  IX.  291.    But  as  such  exercise  of  such  ooerdye  authority,  with  a 

powers,  if  possessed,  could  only  be  ezer-  yiew  to  enforce  the  objects  of  the  Union, 

oiied  against  the  States  as  States,  the  would  almost  of  necessity  result  in  its 

process  of  coercion  must  necessarily  be  overthrow.    See  Life  and  Comspondenoe 

fooh   as   independent  nations  resort  to  of  James  Iredell,  II.  198* 
Tinder  similar  circumstances,  that  is  to  say, 
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which  possessed  no  one  solid  attribute  of  power.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  that  "a  government  authorized  to  declare  war, 
but  relying  on  independent  States  for  the  means  of  prosecuting 
it,  capable  of  contracting  debts,  and  of  pledging  the  public  faith 
for  their  payment,  but  depending  on  thirteen  distinct  sovereign^ 
ties  for  the  preservation  of  that  faith,  could  only  be  rescued  from 
ignominy  and  contempt  by  finding  those  sovereignties  adminis- 
tered by  men  exempt  from  the  passions  incident  to  human  na- 
ture."* Tliat  is,  by  supposing  a  case  in  which  all  human 
governments  would  become  unnecessary,  and  all  differences  of 
opinion  would  become  impossible.  In  truth  Congress  possessed 
only  the  power  of  recommendation.'  It  depended  altogether  upon 
the  good-will  of  the  States  whether  a  measure  should  be  carried 
into  effect  or  not  And  it  can  furnish  no  matter  of  surprise, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
measures  should  have  existed  in  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
States;  and  that  a  policy,  strongly  supported  in  some,  should 
have  been  denounced  as  ruinous  in  others.  Honest  and  enlight- 
ened men  might  well  divide  on  such  matters ;  and  in  this  per- 
petual conflict  of  opinion  the  State  might  feel  itself  justified  in 
a  silent  or  open  disregard  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

§  249.  The  fact  corresponded  with  the  theory.  Even  during 
the  Revolution,  while  all  hearts  and  hands  were  engaged  in  the 
common  cause,  many  of  the  measures  of  Congress  were  defeated 
by  the  inactivity  of  the  States ;  and  in  some  instances  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers  was  resisted.  But  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
such  opposition  became  common,  and  gradually  extended  its 
sphere  of  activity,  until,  in  the  expressive  language  already 
quoted,  ^Hhe  confederation  became  a  shadow  without  the  sub- 
stance." There  were  no  national  courts  having  original  or 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  regarding  the  powers  of  the 
Union ;  and  if  there  had  been,  the  relief  would  have  been  but  of 
a  very  partial  nature,  since,  without  some  act  of  State  legisla- 
tion, many  of  those  pow«grs  could  not  be  brought  into  life. 

§  250.  A  striking  illustration  of  these  remarks  may  be  found 
in  our  juridical  history.     The  power  of  appeal  in  prize  causes, 

1  5  MArahnirn  Life  of  WaBhington,  81.  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  199;  1  Elliot's 
Debates,  208,  209,  210,  Sll  ;  North  Amer.  Rev.  Oct.  1827,  pp.  249,  257,  &c ;  The 
Fcfleralist,  No.  15. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  15. 

VOL.  I.  — 12 
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as  an  incident  to  the  sovereign  powers  of  peace  and  war,  was  as- 
serted bj  Congress  after  the  most  elaborate  consideration,  and 
supported  by  the  voice  of  ten  States  antecedent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.*  Tlie  exercise  of  that  power 
was,  however,  resisted  by  the  State  courts,  notwithstanding  its 
immense  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent neutral  nations.  The  confederation  gave  in  express 
terms  this  right  of  appeal.  The  decrees  of  the  court  of  appeals 
were  equally  resisted ;  and,  in  fact,  they  remained  a  dead  letter, 
until  they  were  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  under 
the  present  Constitution.^  (a) 

§  251.  The  Federalist  speaks  with  unusual  energy  on  this  sub- 
ject:' "The  great  and  radical  vice  in  the  construction  of  the 
confederation  is  in  the  principle  of  legislation  for  States  or  gov- 
ernments in  their  corporate  or  collective  capacities,  and  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  individuals  of  whom  they  consist 
Though  this  principlq  does  not  nm  through  all  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  Union,  yet  it  pervades  and  governs  those  on  which 
the  eflicacy  of  the  rest  depends.  Except  as  to  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, the  United  States  have  an  indefinite  discretion  to  make 
requisitions  for  men  and  money ;  but  they  have  no  authority  to 
raise  either  by  regulations  extending  to  the  individuals  of  Amer- 
ica. The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  though  in  theory  Uicir 
resolutions  concerning  those  objects  are  laws,  constitutionally 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  Union,  yet  in  practice  they  are 
mere  recommendations,  which  the  States  observe  or  disregard 
at  their  option. '*  Again:  "The  concurrence  of  thirteen  distinct 
sovereignties  is  requisite  under  the  confederation  to  the  complete 
execution  of  every  important  measure  that  proceeds  from  the 
Union.  It  has  happened  as  was  to  have  been  foreseen.  The 
measures  of  the  Union  have  not  been  executed.  The  delinquen- 
cies of  the  States  have,  step  by  step,  matured  themselves  to  an 
extreme  which  has  at  length  arrested  all  the  wheels  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  brought  them  to  an  awful  stand.  Con- 
gress at  Uiis  time  scarcely  possess  the  means  of  keeping  up  the 

1  Jonmala  of  Congress,  6th  of  Maroh,  1779,  6th  vol.  pp.  86,  &o.  to  90. 

*  Penhallow  v.  Dosne,  8  DalL  64  ;  Canon  v.  Jennings,  4  Oranch,  2. 

*  The  FederaUst,  No.  16.  See  also  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  68  ;  President  Monroe's 
Message  of  May,  1822  ;  1  Tacker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  D.  paarim. 

(a)  See  note  to  {  217,  ante 
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forms  of  administration  till  the  States  can  have  time  to  agree 
upon  a  more  substantial  substitute  for  the  present  shadow  of  a 
federal  government" 

§  252.  A  further  illustration  of  •  this  topic  may  be  gathered 
from  tiie  palpable  defect  in  the  confederation  of  any  power  to 
give  a  sanction  to  its  laws.^  Congress  had  no  power  to  exact 
obedience,  or  punish  disobedience  to  its  ordinances.  They  could 
neither  impose  fines,  nor  direct  imprisonment,  nor  divest  privi- 
Icp^cs,  nor  declare  forfeitures,  nor  suspend  refractory  officers. 
There  was  in  the  confederation  no  express  authority  to  exercise 
force ;  and  though  it  might  ordinarily  be  implied  as  an  incident, 
the  right  to  make  such  implication  was  prohibited,  for  each  State 
was  to  "  retain  every  power,  right,  and  jurisdiction  not  expressly 
delegated  to  Congress."'  The  consequence  naturally  was,  that 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  were  disregarded,  not  only  by  States, 
but  by  individuals.  Men  followed  their  interests  more  than 
their  duties ;  they  cared  little  for  persuasions  which  came  with* 
out  force,  or  for  recommendations  which  appealed  only  to  their 
consciences  or  their  patriotism.^  Indeed,  it  seems  utterly  pre- 
posterous to  call  that  a  government  which  has  no  power  to  pass 
laws;  or  those  enactments  laws,  which  are  attended  with  no 
sanction,  and  have  no  penalty  or  punishment  annexed  to  the 
disobedience  of  them.* 

§  253.  But  a  still  more  striking  defect  was  the  total  want  of 
power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  or  to  raise  revenue  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  government*  The  whole  power  confided  to 
Congress  upon  this  head  was  the  power  ^^  to  ascertain  the  sums 
necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,"  and 
to  apportion  the  quota  or  proportion  on  each  State.  But  the 
power  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  States  to  lay  and  levy  the 
taxes,  and  of  course  the  time  as  well  as  the  mode  of  payment 
was  extremely  uncertain.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  source, 
even  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  of  incalculable  extent;' 
and,  but  for  the  good  fortune  of  Congress  in  obtaining  foreign 

1  1  Rent*8  Comm.  200. 

•  The  Fodcniliiit,  No.  21. 

•  Yates's  Minutes,  4  Elliot's  Deb.  84. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  15 ;  1  Kent,  Comm.  200,  201. 

*  See  in  1  U.  S.  Laws  (Bioren  ft  Duane's  ed.),  pp.  87  to  54,  the  proceedings  of  the 
old  Congress  on  this  subject.  See  also  The  Federalist,  No.  21  ;  1  Tncker's  Black.  Comm. 
235  to  238;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22, 82. 

*  5  Manhall's  Life  of  Washington,  55  ;  1  Amer.  Mosenm,  449. 
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loans,  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  they  would  not  have  been 
fatal.  ^  The  principle  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  apportion- 
ment was  sufficiently  objectionable,  as  it  took  a  standard  ex- 
tremely unequal  in  its  operation  upon  the  different  States.  The 
value  of  its  lands  was  by  no  means  a  just  representative  of  the 
proportionate  contributions  which  each  State  ought  to  make  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  common  burdens.^  A 

§  254.  But  this  consideration  sinks  into  utter  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  others.  Requisitions  were  to  be  made  upon 
thirteen  independent  States,  and  it  depended  upon  the  good-will 
of  the  legislature  of  each  State  wlietlicr  it  would  comply  at  all; 
or  if  it  did  comply,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner.  The 
very  tardiness  of  such  an  o|)eration,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  was  sufficient  to  involve  the  government  in  perpetual 
financial  embarrassments,  and  to  defeat  many  of  its  best  meas- 
ures, even  when  there  was  the  utmost  good  faith  and  prompti- 
tude on  tlie  part  of  the  States,  in  complying  with  the  requisitions. 
But  many  reasons  concurred  to  produce  a  total  want  of  prompti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  States,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  a 
total  disregard  of  the  requisitions.*  Indeed,  from  the  moment 
that  the  peace  of  1783  secured  the  country  from  the  distressing 
calamities  of  war,  a  general  relaxation  took  place;  and  many  of 
the  States  successively  found  apologies  for  their  gross  neglect  in 
evils  common  to  all,  or  complaints  listened  to  by  all.  Many 
solemn  and  affecting  appeals  were  from  time  to  time  made  by 
Congress  to  the  States,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  salutary 
effect*  Many  measures  were  devised  to  obviate  the  difficulties, 
nay,  the  dangers,  which  threatened  the  Union;  but  they  failed 
to  produce  any  amendments  in  the  confederation.*  An  attempt 
was  made  by  Congress,  during  the  war,  to  procure  from  the 
States  an  authority  to  levy  an  impost  of  five  per  cent  upon  im- 
ported and  prize  goods,  but  the  assent  of  all  the  States  could  not 
be  procured.®    Tlio  treasury  was  empty,  the  credit  of  the  confed- 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist  158, 159,  160,  168 ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  287,  248  to  246  ; 
1  U.  S.  Uws,  87,  54. 

•  The  Federalist,  Nos.  21,  80. 

•  2  Pitk.  Hist.  156,  157.  See  also  Remarks  of  Patterson,  J.,  in  Hylton  «.  United 
States,  8  Dall.  171 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  208  ;  The  FederalUt,  Nos.  21,  31. 

«  See  lU.  S.  Laws  (Bioren  ft  Duane's  ed.  ^1815),  from  page  87  to  54. 

*  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  85,  86,  87. 

*  5  Marahairs  Ufe  of  Washington,  87  ;  Jour,  of  Congress,  8d  Feb.  1781,  p.  26  ;  Id. 
*'6th  Dec  1782,  p.  88  ;  Id.  26th  April,  1788,  pp.  194,  208 
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eracy  was  sunk  to  a  low  ebb,  the  public  burdens  were  increasing, 
and  the  public  faith  was  prostrate. 

§  255.  These  general  remarks  maj  be  easily  verified  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  acts  and  history  of  the  times.  The  close  of 
the  Revolution,  independent  of  the  enormous  losses  occasioned  by 
the  excessive  issue  and  circulation,  and  consequent  depreciation 
of  paper  money,  found  the  country  burdened  with  a  public  debt 
of  upwards  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars  ;^  (a)  eight  millions  of 
which  were  duo  for  loans  obtained  in  Franco  or  Holland,  and 
the  remainder  to  our  own  citizens,  and  principally  to  those  whose 
bravery  and  i)atrioti8m  had  saved  their  country.*  Congress,  con- 
scions  of  its  inability  to  discharge  oven  the  interest  of  this  debt 
by  its  existing  means,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1783,  resolved 
that  the  establishment  of  permanent  and  adequate  funds  or  taxes 
or  duties  throughout  the  United  States  was  indispensable  to  do 
justice  to  the  public  creditors.  On  the  18th  of  April  following, 
after  much  debate,  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  to  the 
States  to  vest  Congress  with  power  to  levy  certain  specified  duties 
on  spirits,  wines,  teas,  pepper,  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  and  cofTee, 
and  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  other  imported 
goods.  These  duties  were  to  continue  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
were  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  public  debt^  and  were  to  be  collected  by  officers 
chosen  by  the  States,  but  removable  by  Congress.  The  States 
were  further  required  to  establish,  for  the  same  time  and  object, 
other  revenues,  exclusive  of  the  duties  on  imports,  according  to 
the  proportion  settled  by  the  confederation;  and  the  system  was 
to  take  efTect  only  when  the  consent  of  all  the  States  was  obtained.' 

§  250.    Tlio  measure  thus  adopted  was  strongly  urged  upon  the 

1  The  wliolo  oxpcnso  of  the  war  was  Mtimfttcd  ftt  135  millions  of  dollars,  including 
the  specie  value  of  all  treasury  bills  of  the  United  States,  reduced  according  to  the  scale 
of  depreciation  established  by  Congress.    2  Pitk.  Hist  180. 

«  2  Pitk.  Hist  180  ;  6  Marsh.  Life  of  Wash.  88. 

•  2  Pitk.  Hist  180,  181  ;  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Wash.  85,  86  ;  Journals  of  Congress,  12th 
Feb.  1788,  p.  126  ;  Id.  20th  Maroh,  1788,  pp.  154,  157, 158,  160  ;  Id.  18th  April,  1788, 
pp.  185  to  189.  An  attempt  was  snbwqnently  made  in  Congress  to  procure  authority 
to  levy  the  taxes  for  the  Union  separately  from  other  State  taxes  ;  and  to  make  the  col- 
lectors liable  to  an  execution  by  the  treasurer  or  his  depnty,  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress. But  the  measure  failed  of  reoeiving  the  vote  of  Congress  itself.  6  Marsh.  Life 
of  Washington,  86,  note. 

(a)  Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  IIL  78. 
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States  in  an  address,  drawn  up  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen.     Whoever  reads 
it^  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  will  be  struck  with  the  force  of 
its  style,  the  loftiness  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  unanswerable 
reasoning,  by  which  it  sustained  this  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
patriotism  of  the  nation.^    It  was  also  recommended  by  Wash- 
ington in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  availing  himself  of  the  approaching  resignation  of 
his  public  command  to  impart  his  farewell  advice  to  his  country. 
After  having  stated  that  there  were,  in  his  opinion,  four  things 
essential  to  the  wellbeing  and  existence  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  independent  power, — namely,  1.   An  indissoluble  union  of 
the  States  under  one  Federal  head ;  2.  A  sacred  regard  to  public 
justice ;  3.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  4.  The 
prevalence  of  a  pacific  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  towards  each  other,  — he  proceeded  to  discuss 
at  large  the  first  three  topics.     The  following  passage  will  at 
once  disclose  the  depth  of  his  feelings  and  the  extent  of  his 
fears :  "  Unless  [said  he]  the  States  will  suffer  Congress  to  exer- 
cise those  prerogatives  they  are  undoubtedly  invested  with  by  the 
Constitution,  everything  must  very  rapidly  tend  to  anarchy  and 
confusion.     It  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
States  that  there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  supreme  power 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the  confederated 
republic,  without  which  the  Union  cannot  be  of  long  duration. 
There  must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  compliance  on  the  part  of 
every  State  with  the  late  proposals  and  demands  of  Congress,  or 
the  most  fatal  consequences  will  ensue.    Whatever  measures  have 
a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  contribute  to  violate  or 
lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to  bo  considered  hostile  to 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them 
treated  accordingly.    And,  lastly,  unless  wo  can  bo  enabled  by  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  States  to  participate  of  the  fruits  of  the  Itev- 
olution,  and  enjoy  the  essential  benefits  of  civil  society  under  a 
form  of  government  so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so  happily  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  oppression,  as  has  been  devised  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  have  been  lavished  for  no  purpose;  that  so 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist  181,  182 ;  5  BCanh.  Lifo  of  Wash.  82,  88,  89. 
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many  Bufferings  have  been  encountered  without  compensation; 
and  that  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain." ^ 

§  257.  Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  this  appeal  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion,  the  measure  was  never  ratified.  A  jeal- 
ousy began  to  exist  between  the  State  and  general  governments ;  . 
and  the  State  interests,  as  might  naturally  be  presumed,  pre-  \ 
dominated.  Some  of  the  States  adopted  the  resolution  as  to  the 
imposts  with  promptitude ;  others  gave  a  slow  and  lingering  as- 
sent; and  others  held  it  under  advisement*  In  the  mean  time, 
Congress  was  obliged  to  rely,  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the 
treasury,  upon  requisitions  annually  made  and  annually  neg- 
lected. The  requisitions  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
the  domestic  debt,  from  1782  to  1786,  amounted  to  more  than 
six  millions  of  dollars;  and  of  this  sum  up  to  March,  1787, 
about  a  million  only  was  paid;'  and  from  November,  1784,  to 
January,  1786,  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  dollars 
only  had  been  received  at  the  national  treasury.*  But  for  a  tem- 
porary loan  negotiated  in  Holland  there  would  have  been  an  utter 
prostration  of  the  government  In  this  state  of  things  the  value 
of  the  domestic  debt  sunk  down  to  about  one  tenth  of  its  nominal 
amount* 

§  268.  In  February,  1786,  Congress  determined  to  make  an- 
other and  laat  appeal  to  the  States  upon  the  subject  The  report 
adopted  upon  that  occasion  contains  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  nation.  ^  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  [said  the  re- 
port] it  most  clearly  appeared  that  the  requisitions  of  Congress 
for  eight  years  past  have  been  so  irregular  in  their  operation,  so 
uncertain  in  their  collection,  and  so  evidently  unproductive,  that 
a  reliance  on  them  in  future,  as  a  source  from  whence  moneys 
are  to  be  drawn  to  discharge  the  engagements  of  the  confedera- 
tion, definite  as  they  are  in  time  and  amount,  tootUd  be  no  less 
dishonorable  to  the  understandings  of  those  who  entertained  such 

1  6  Marsh.  Uh  of  Wash.  46,  47,  48  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  216,  217.  See  also  2  American 
Museuin,  158  to  158,  Mr.  Pinckney's  speech.  See  also  1  Kent,  Ck>mm.  Lect  10,  pp.  212 
to  247  (2d  edition). 

>  Journals  of  Congress,  1786,  p.  84.  See  also  2  American  Mosenm,  158.  The 
Report  of  a  committee  of  Congroes  of  the  15th  of  Febmary,  1786,  contains  a  detaUed 
statement  of  the  acts  of  the  States  relative  to  the  measure.  Jour,  of  Congress,  1786, 
p.  84;  1  Amer.  Museum,  282  ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  158  to  160. 

<  2  Pitk.  Hist  184. .  «  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Wash.  60. 

*  2  Pitk.  Hist  185. 
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confidence^  than  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  welfare  and  peace 
of  the  Union."  "It  has  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to  declare 
most  explicitly,  that  the  crisis  has  arrived,  when  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  by  whose  will  and  for  whose  benefit  the 
federal  government  was  instituted,  must  decide  whether  they 
will  supi)ort  their  rank  us  a  nation,  by  maintaining  tho  public 
faith  at  home  or  abroad;  or  whether,  for  want  of  a  timely  exer- 
tion in  establishing  a  general  revenue  and  thereby  giving  strength 
to  the  confederacy,  they  will  hazard  not  only  the  existence  of  the 
Union  but  of  those  great  and  invaluable  privileges  for  which 
they  have  so  arduously  and  so  honorably  contended."^  After 
the  adoption  of  this  repoi-t^  three  States  which  had  hitlierto 
stood  aloof  camo  into  tho  measure.  Now  York  alono  refused  to 
comply  with  it;  and  after  a  most  animated  debate  in  her  legis- 
lature, she  remained  inflexible,  and  the  fate  of  the  measure  was 
sealed  forever  by  her  solitary  negative.^ 

§  259.  Independent,  however,  of  this  inability  to  lay  taxes  or 
collect  revenue,  the  want  of  any  power  in  Congress  to  regulate 
foreign  or  domestic  commerce  was  deemed  a  leading  defect  in 
the  confederation.  This  evil  was  felt  in  a  comparatively  slight 
degree  during  the  war.  But  when  the  return  of  peace  restored 
the  country  to  its  ordinary  commercial  relations,  the  want  of 
some  uniform  system  to  regulate  them  was  early  perceived ;  and 
the  calamities  which  followed  our  shipping  and  navigation,  our 
domestic  as  well  as  our  foreign  trade,  convinced  the  reflecting 
that  ruin  impended  upon  these  and  other  vital  interests,  unless  a 
national  remedy  could  be  devised.  We  accordingly  find  the 
public  papers  of  that  period  crowded  with  complaints  on  this 
subject  It  was,  indeed,  idle  and  visionary  to  suppose,  that 
while  thirteen  independent  States  possessed  the  exclusive  power 

»  Journals  of  Congress,  1786,  pp.  8)1  to  86  ;  1  Amer.  Museum,  282,  &c.  The  Com- 
mittee  who  made  the  Report  were  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Pinckney,  Mr.  Kean,  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  Mr.  Pettit 

s  2  Pitk.  Hist  184,  222 ;  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  62,  63, 124 ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 
App.  158.  The  speech  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  then  in  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in 
Fehruary,  1787,  contains  a  very  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  impost ;  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  States  had  complied  with  or  refused  the  requisi- 
tions of  (ingress.  During  the  past  five  years,  he  says.  New  Ham))Rhire,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Oeoi^'a  had  paid  nothing  ;  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  about  one 
thinl :  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland,  about  one  half ;  Virginia,  three 
fifths  ;  Pennsylvania,  near  the  whole  ;  and  New  York,  more  than  her  quota.  1  Amer. 
Museum,  445,  448. 
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of  regulating  commerce,  there  could  be  found  any  imiformity  of 
Bystem,  or  any  liamiouy  and  co-ojioration  for  tho  gonoral  wclfai-c. 
Measures  of  a  commercial  nature,  which  were  adopted  in  one 
State  from  a  sense  of  its  own  interests,  would  be  often  counter- 
vailed or  rejected  by  other  States  from  similar  motives.  If  one 
State  should  deem  a  navigation  act  favorable  to  its  own  growth, 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  measure  might  be  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
or  policy  of  a  neighboring  State.  K  one  should  levy  duties  to 
maintain  its  own  government  and  resources,  there  were  many 
temptations  for  its  neighbors  to  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade, 
to  di-aw  to  itself  a  larger  share  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
The  agricultural  States  might  easily  suppose  that  they  had  not 
an  equal  interest  in  the  restrictive  system  with  the  navigating 
States.  And,  at  all  events,  each  State  would  legislate  according 
to  its  estimate  of  its  own  interests,  the  importance  of  its  own 
products,  and  the  local  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  its  posi- 
tion in  a  political  or  commercial  view.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  sacrifice  its  immediate  interests,  without  any  adequate  or 
enduring  consideration;  to  legislate  for  others  and  not  for  itself; 
to  disitonso  blessings  abroad,  without  regarding  the  security  of 
those  at  home.^ 

§  2G0.  Such  a  state  of  things  necessarily  gave  rise  to  serious 
dissensions  among  the  States  themselves.  The  difference  of 
regulations  was  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  and  jealousy. 
Real  or  imaginary  grievances  were  multiplied  in  every  direction; 
and  thus  State  animosities  and  local  prejudices  were  fostered  to 
a  high  degree,  so  as  to  threaten  at  once  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  Union.^    Like  evils  existed  in  our  colonial  state.' 

§  261.    These  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  situation  of  our  for- 

'  New  Jersey  early  felt  the  want  of  a  power,  in  Congress,  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce, and  made  it  one  of  her  objections  to  adopting  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in 
her  representation  to  Congress.  2  Pitk.  Hist.  28,  24 ;  1  Secret  Joum.  375  ;  The  Fed- 
eralist, No.  88. 

«  2  Pitk.  Hist.  192,  214,  215  ;  1  Aroer.  Mnsenm,  272,  278,  281,  282,  288  ;  The 
Federalist,  No.  22  ;  1  Amer.  Mus.  18  to  Id  ;  2  Amer.  Mus.  395  to  899  ;  The  Federalist, 
No.  7  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  76  ;  1  Tncker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  159,  248,  249.  Mons. 
Tiit^t,  the  coniptr()nor-f;cncml  of  tho  Hiinnccs  of  France,  nniong  other  errors  in  our 
national  policy,  obaerve<l,  that  in  the  several  States  "  one  fixed  principle  is  established 
in  regard  to  imposts.  Each  State  is  supposed  to  be  at  liberty  to  tax  itself  at  pleasure, 
and  to  lay  its  taxes  upon  persons,  consumptions,  or  importations  ;  that  is  to  say,  (o 
erect  an  interest  contrary  to  that  of  other  States,"    1  Amer.  Museum,  18. 

s  2  Graham's  HUt  Appz.  498,  499. 
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cign  commerce.  During  the  war,  our  commerce  was  nearly  an- 
nihilated by  the  superior  naval  power  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
return  of  peace  enabled  foreign  nations,  and  especially  Oreat 
Britain,  in  a  great  measure  to  monopolize  all  the  benefits  of  our 
home  trade.  In  the  firet  place,  our  navigation  having  no  pro- 
tection was  unable  to  engage  in  coniiK3tition  with  foi*eign  8hi|)8. 
In  the  next  place,  our  supplies  were  almost  altogether  furnished 
by  foreign  importers  or  on  foreign  account.  We  were  almost 
flooded  with  foreign  manufactures,  while  our  own  produce  bore 
but  a  reduced  price.  ^  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  such  a  state  of 
things  must  soon  absorb  all  our  means,  and  as  our  industry  had 
but  a  narrow  scope,  would  soon  reduce  us  to  absolute  poverty. 
Our  trade  in  our  own  ships  witli  foreign  nations  was  depressed  in 
an  equal  degree;  for  it  was  loaded  with  heavy  restrictions  in  their 
ports.  While,  for  instance,  British  ships,  with  their  commod- 
ities, had  free  admission  into  our  ports,  American  s1ui)S  and  ex- 
ports were  loaded  with  heavy  exactions,  or  prohibited  from  entry 
into  British  ports. ^  We  were  therefore  the  victims  of  our  own 
imbecility,  and  reduced  to  a  complete  subjection  to  the  commer- 
cial regulations  of  oUier  countries,  notwithstanding  our  boasts  of 
freedom  and  independence.  Congress  had  been  long  sensible  of 
the  fatal  effects  flowing  from  this  source ;  but  their  efforts  to 
ward  off  the  mischiefs  had  been  unsuccessful.  Being  invested 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  with  a  limited  power  to  form 
commercial  treaties,  they  endeavored  to  treat  with  foreign  pow- 
ers upon  principles  of  reciprocity.  But  these  negotiations  were, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  unsuccessful,  for  the  parties  met  upon 
very  unequal  terms.  Foreign  nations,  and  especially  Great 
Britain,  felt  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  present  command 
of  our  trade,  and  had  not  the  least  inducement  to  part  with  a 
single  advantage.  It  was  further  pressed  upon  us,  with  a  truth 
equally  humiliating  and  undeniable,  that  Congress  possessed  no 
effectual  power  to  guarantee  the  faithful  observance  of  any  com- 
mercial regulations ;  and  tliere  must  in  such  cases  be  reciprocal 
obligations.^   "  America  [said  Washington]  must  appear  in  a  very 

1  6  Marah.  Life  of  Washington,  69,  72,  75,  79,  80. 

«  1  Tnck.  Black.  App.  157,  159  ;  5  Manb.  Life  of  Waah.  77,  78  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  188 
to  192  ;  1  Amer.  Muaeum,  282,  288  ;  2  Aroer.  Muaeum,  268  to  278  ;  Id.  871  to  878  ;  8 
Amer.  Muaeum,  564  to  557, 662  ;  North  American  Review,  Oct.  1827,  pp.  249,  267,  268. 

•  5  Marah.  Life  of  Waah.  71,  72,  78 ;  2  Pitk.  Uiat  189,  190 ;  8  Amer.  Muaeum,  82; 
84,  65. 
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contemptible  point  of  view  to  those  with  whom  she  waa  endeavor- 
ing to  form  coiumorcial  treaties  without  possessing  tlio  means  of 
carrying  them  into  effect  They  must  see  and  feel  that  the 
Union,  or  the  States  individually,  are  sovereign,  as  best  suits 
their  purposes.  In  a  word,  that  we  are  a  nation  to-day,  and 
thirteen  to-morrow.     Who  will  treat  with  us  on  such  terms  ?  "  ^ 

§  262.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  even  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783  was  a  most  serious  national  evil.  Great 
Britain  made  loud  complaints  of  infractions  thereof  on  the 
part  of  the  several  States,  and  demanded  redress.  She  refused 
on  account  of  these  alleged  infractions  to  surrender  up  the  west- 
ern ports  accoiHliug  to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty;  and  the 
whole  confederacy  was  consequently  threatened  with  the  calam- 
ities of  Indian  depredations  on  the  whole  of  our  western  borders, 
and  was  in  danger  of  having  its  public  peace  subverted  through 
its  more  inability  to  enforce  the  treaty  stipulations.  The  cele- 
brated address  of  Congress,  in  1787,  to  the  several  States  on  this 
subject,  is  replete  with  admirable  reasoning,  and  contains  melan- 
choly proofs  of  the  utter  inolTiciency  of  the  confederation,  and  of 
the  disregard  by  the  States  in  their  legislation  of  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty,*  (a) 

§  263.  In  April,  1784,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  States  to  vest  the  general  government  with  power,  for  fifteen 
years  only,  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods 
in  the  8hi|m  of  nations  with  which  we  had  no  commercial  treat- 
ies; and  also  to  prohibit  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations,  unless 
authorized  by  treaty,  to  import  any  goods  into  the  United  States, 
not  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  their  own 
sovereign.  Although  Congress  expressly  stated,  that  without 
such  a  power  no  reciprocal  advantages  could  be  acquired,  the 
proposition  was  never  assented  to  by  the  States ;  and  their  own 
coimtervailing  laws  were  either  rendered  nugatory  by  the  laws  of 

1  6  Manh.  Life  of  Wash.  78 ;  North  American  Review,  Got  1827,  pp.  257,  258  ; 
Atchesoii's  Coll.  of  Reports,  p.  56. 

*  JooniaU  of  Congress,  April  18,  1787,  p.  82 ;  Rawle  on  Constitution,  App.  2, 
p.  816.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jay,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  Congress.  It  howcTer  failed  of  its  object  And  the  treaty  of  1788, 
so  far  as  it  respected  British  debts,  was  nerer  faithfully  executed  until  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  See  Ware  v,  Hylton,  8  DaU.  B.  199  { 
Hopkins  v.  Bell,  8  Cranch,  464. 

(a)  Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  II.  10,  et  mq. 
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other  states,  or  were  repealed  by  a  regard  to  their  own  interests.^ 
At  a  still  later  period  a  resolution  was  moved  in  Congress,  rec- 
ommending it  to  the  States  to  vest  in  the  general  goycmment 
full  authority  to  regulate  external  and  internal  commerce  and  to 
impose  such  duties  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  which 
shared  even  a  more  mortifying  fate;  for  it  was  rejected  in  Uiat 
body,  altliough  all  the  duties  were  to  be  collected  by  and  paid 
over  to  the  States.* 

§  264.  Various  reasons  concurred  to  produce  these  extra- 
ordinary results.  But  the  leading  cause  was  a  growing  jealousy 
of  the  general  government,  and  a  more  devoted  attachment  to  the 
local  interests  of  the  States;  a  jealousy  which  soon  found  ita 
way  even  into  the  councils  of  Congress,  and  enervated  the  little 
power  which  it  was  yet  suffered  to  exert.  One  memorable  in- 
stance occurred,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  British  garrisons 
would  surrender  the  western  posts,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  provide  some  regular  troops  to  take  possession  of  them  on  the 
part  of  America.  The  power  of  Congress  to  make  a  rcijuisition 
on  the  States  for  tliis  puriK)80  was  gravely  contested;  and,  as 
connected  with  the  right  to  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  of  credit, 
was  asserted  to  be  dangerous  to  liberty  and  alarming  to  the 
States.  The  measure  was  rejected,  and  militia  were  ordered  in 
their  stead.* 

§  265.  There  were  other  defects  seriously  urged  against  the 
confederation  which  although  not  of  such  a  fatal  tendency  as 
those  already  enumerated  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  doubts  as  to  its  efficacy  as  a  bond  of  union  or  an  endur- 
ing scheme  of  government  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  large 
into  a  consideration  of  them.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  enumerate  the  principal  heads.  1.  Tlie  principle  of 
regulating  the  contributions  of  the  States  into  the  common  treas- 
ury by  quotas  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  lands,  which 
(as  has  been  already  suggested)  was  objected  to  as  unjust,  un- 
equal, and  inconvenient  in  its  operation.*  2.  The  want  of  a 
mutual  guaranty  of  the  State  governments,  so  as  to  protect  them 
against  domestic  insurrections,  and  usurpations  destructive  of 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist  192 ;  6  Marah.  Life  of  Wash.  70. 

*  6  Manh.  Life  of  Washington,  80,  81. 

*  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  App.  note  1. 

«  The  Federalbt,  No.  21  ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62,  68,  64. 
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tlieir  liberty.^  8.  The  want  of  a  direct  power  to  raise  armies, 
which  was  objected  to  as  unfriendly  to  vigor  and  promptitude  of 
action,  as  well  as  to  economy  and  a  just  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens.^  4.  The  right  of  equal  suffrage  among  all  the  States, 
so  that  the  least  in  point  of  wealth,  population,  and  means  stood 
equal  in  the  scale  of  representation  with  those  which  were  the 
largest  From  this  circumstance  it  mighty  nay,  it  must  happen, 
that  a  majority  of  the  States,  constituting  a  third  only  of  the 
Ijcople  of  America,  could  control  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
other  two  thirds.'  Nay,  it  was  constitutionally,  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  true  in  fact,  that  even  the  votes  of  nine  States  might  not 
comprehend  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Union.  Tlio  minor- 
ity, therefore,  possessed  a  negative  upon  the  majority.  5.  The 
organization  of  the  whole  powers  of  the  general  government  in  a 
single  assembly,  without  any  separate  or  distinct  distribution  of 
tlie  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  functions.*  It  was  ob- 
jected, that  either  the  whole  superstructure  would  tlius  fall,  from 
its  own  intrinsic  feebleness ;  or,  engrossitig  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  entail  upon  the  country  a  most  execrable  form  of 
government  in  the  shape  of  an  irresponsible  aristocracy.  6.  The 
want  of  an  exclusive  power  in  the  general  government  to  issue 
paper  money,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  the  country 
with  a  base  currency,  calculaited  to  destroy  public  faith  as  well  as 
private  morals.*  (a)  7.  Tlie  too  frequent  rotation  required  by  the 
confederation  in  the  office  of  members  of  Congress,  by  which  the 
advantages  resulting  from  long  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  public  affairs  were  lost  to  the  public  councils.®  8.  The  want 
of  judiciary  power  coextensive  with  the  powers  of  the  general 
government. 

§  266.  In  respect  to  this  last  defect,  the  language  of  the  Fed- 
eralist ^  contains  so  full  an  exposition  that  no  further  comment  is 
required.     ^^Laws  are  a  dead  letter  without  courts  to  expound 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  21 ;  8  Anaer.  Museum,  63,  65. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  1  Amer.  Moseutn,  276 ;  8  Amer.  Museam,  62,  66. 

*  The  FetleraliMt,  No.  22 ;  1  Amer.  Museum,  8,  9 ;  Id.  272 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62, 
66  ;  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect.  10,  p.  200  (2d  edit  p.  212). 

*  1  Amer.  Mnsenm,  8,  9  ;  Id.  868. 

*  1  Amer.  Museum,  8,  9  ;  8  Amer.  Mnaeiim,  62,  66. 
V  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 

(a)  See  Van  Buren,  Political  Ptitiefl,  55 ;  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  II.  480. 
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and  define  their  true  meaning  and  operation.  The  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  to  have  any  force  at  all,  must  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Their  true  import,  as  far  oh  re- 
spects individuals,  must,  like  all  other  laws,  be  ascertained  by 
judicial  determinations.  To  produce  uniformity  in  these  deter- 
minations, they  ought  to  bo  submitted,  in  the  last  resort,  to  one 
supreme  tribunal.  And  this  tribunal  ought  to  be  instituted 
under  the  same  authority  which  forms  the  treaties  themselves. 
These  ingredients  are  both  indispensable.  If  there  is  in  each 
State  a  court  of  final  jurisdiction,  there  may  be  as  many  differ- 
ent final  determinations  on  the  same  point  as  there  are  courts. 
There  are  endless  diversities  in  the  opinions  of  men.  We  often 
see  not  only  different  courts,  but  the  judges  of  the  same  court 
differing  from  each  other.  To  avoid  the  confusion  which  would 
unavoidably  result  from  the  contradictory  decisions  of  a  number 
of  independent  judicatories,  all  nations  have  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  one  tribunal  paramount  to  the  rest,  possessing  a  gen- 
eral superintendence,  and  authorized  to  settle  and  declare,  in  the 
last  resort,  an  uniform  rule  of  justice.  ** 

§  267.  "  This  is  the  more  necessary  where  the  frame  of  gov- 
ernment is  so  compounded  that  the  laws  of  the  whole  are  in 
danger  of  being  contravened  by  the  laws  of  the  parts,  Ac.  The 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  under  the  present  confederation, 
are  liable  to  the  infractions  of  thirteen  different  legislatures,  and 
as  many  different  courts  of  final  jurisdiction,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  these  legislatures.  The  faith,  the  reputation,  the 
peace  of  the  whole  Union,  are  thus  continually  at  the  mercy  of 
the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  interests  of  every  member 
of  which  these  are  composed.  Is  it  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  foreign  nations  can  either  respect  or  confide  in  such 
a  government?  Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  America  will 
longer  consent  to  trust  their  honor,  their  happiucss,  their  8af(5ty, 
on  BO  precarious  u  foundation  7  "  It  might  have  been  added  that 
the  rights  of  individuals,  so  far  as  they  depended  upon  acts  or 
authorities  derived  from  the  confederation,  were  liable  to  the 
same  difficulties  as  the  rights  of  other  nations  dependent  upon 
treaties.  ^ 

§  268.  The  last  defect  which  seems  worthy  of  enumeration  is, 
that  the  confederation  never  had  a  ratification  of  the  people. 

1  See  Chiaholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  B.  419,  447. 
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Upon  this  objection,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  single  pas- 
sage from  the  same  celebrated  work,  as  it  affords  a  verj  striking 
commentary  upon  some  extraordinarj  doctrines  recently  pro* 
mulgated.  ^  ^  Resting  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  consent  of 
the  State  legislatures,  it  [the  confederation]  has  been  exposed 
to  frequent  and  intricate  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  its 
powers,  and  has,  in  some  instances,  given  birth  to  the  enormous 
doctrine  of  a  right  of  legislative  repeal.  Owing  its  ratification 
io  a  law  of  a  State,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  same  authority 
might  rcfieal  the  law  by  which  it  was  ratified.  However  gross  a 
heresy  it  may  bo  to  maintain  that  a  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right 
to  revoke  that  compact,  the  doctrine  itself  has  had  respectable 
advocates.  The  possibility  of  a  question  of  this  nature  proves 
the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  our  national  govern- 
ment deeper  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated  authority. 
Tlie  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to  rest  on  the  solid  basis 
of  the  CONSENT  OF  THB  PEOPLE.  The  Streams  of  national  power 
ought  to  flow  immediately  from  that  pure,  original  fountain  of 
all  legitimate  authority."* 

§  269.  The  very  defects  of  the  confederation  seem  also  to  have 
led  Congress,  from  the  pressure  of  public  necessity,  into  some 
usurpations  of  authority,  and  tlio  States  into  many  gross  infrac- 
tions of  its  legitimate  sovereignty. '  "  A  list  of  the  cases, "  says  the 
Federalist,  **in  which  Congress  have  been  betrayed  or  forced  by 
the  defects  of  the  confederation  into  violations  of  their  chartered 
authorities,  would  not  a  little  surprise  those  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject"*  Again,  speaking  of  the  western 
territory,  and  referring  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  gov- 
ernment thereof,  it  is  observed:  "Congress  have  assumed  the 
administration  of  this  stock.  They  have  begun  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive. Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more;  they  have 
proceeded  to  form  new  States,  to  erect  temporary  governments, 
to  appoint  officers  for  them,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on 
which  such  States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  AH 
this  has  been  done,  and  done  without  the  least  color  of  constitu- 
tional authority.  Tet  no  blame  has  been  whispered,  no  alarm 
has  been  sounded."* 

1  The  Fedemlist,  No.  22.  >  The  Federalist,  Na  48. 

*  The  FfHlmlUt,  No.  43  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  10,  pp.  201  [2d  edit.  pp.  214,  215]. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  88. 
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§  270.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  some  of  these  enumer- 
ated defects,  whether  they  were  radical  deficiencies  or  not,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  others  of  them  went  to  the  very  marrow 
and  essence  of  government.  There  had  been,  and  in  fact  then 
were,  dilTcrcnt  parties  in  thoscvenil  States,  entertaining  opinions 
hostile  or  friendly  to  Uie  existence  of  a  general  government.*  (a) 
The  former  would  naturally  cling  to  the  State  governments  with 
a  close  and  unabated  zeal,  and  deem  the  least  possible  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Union  sufficient  (if  any  were  to  be  permitted), 
with  which  it  could  creep  on  in  a  semi-animated  state.  The 
latter  would  as  naturally  desire  that  the  powers  of  the  general 
government  should  have  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  suspended  vital- 
ity; that  it  should  act  and  move  and  guide,  and  not  merely  totter 
under  its  own  weight,  or  sink  into  a  drowsy  decrepitude,  power- 
less and  palsied.  But  each  party  must  have  felt  that  the  confed- 
eration had  at  last  totally  failed  as  an  effectual  instrument  of 
government ;  that  its  glory  was  departed,  and  its  days  of  labor 
done ;  that  it  stood  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name ;  that  it  was 
seen  only  as  a  decayed  monument  of  the  past,  incapable  of  any 
enduring  record ;  that  the  stops  of  its  decline  wore  nmubercd  and 
finished ;  and  that  it  was  now  pausing  at  the  very  door  of  that 
common  sepulchre  of  the  dead  whose  inscription  is,  Nidla  vesti<jia 
retrorsum. 

§  271.  If  this  language  should  be  thought  too  figurative  to  suit 
the  sobriety  of  historical  narration,  we  might  avail  ourselves  of 
language  as  strongly  colored  and  as  desponding,  which  was  at 
that  period  wrung  from  the  hearts  of  our  wisest  patriots  and 
statesmen.*  It  is,  indeed,  diflScult  to  overcharge  any  picture  of 
the  gloom  and  apprehensions  which  then  pervaded  the  public 
councils  as  well  as  the  private  meditations  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  country.  We  are  told  by  an  historian  of  almost  unexampled 
fidelity  and  moderation,  and  himself  a  witness  of  these  scenes,^ 
that  "  the  confederation  was  apparently  expiring  from  mere  de- 
bility.    Indeed,  its  preservation  in  its  actual  condition,  had  it 

1  5  Marsh.  Lifo  of  Washington,  98. 

*  6  Marslu  Life  of  Wash.  92,  93,  94,95,  96, 104, 118, 114, 118,  120  ;  1  Kent's  Oomro. 
202  ;  1  Tuck.  DIuck.  Oorom.  App.  note  D,  142,  156  ;  1  EUiot's  Debates,  208  to  213  ;  8 
Elliot's  Debates,  30,  81  to  84. 

«  6  Marsh.  Life  of  Wash.  124. 

(a)  See  Van  Buren,  Political  Parties,  82  ;  Hammond,  Political  Hist  of  N.  Y.  I.  2. 
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been  practicable,  was  scarcely  to  be  desired.  Without  the  abil- 
ity to  exercise  them,  it  withheld  from  the  States  powers  which 
are  essential  to  their  sovereignty.  The  last  hope  of  its  friends 
having  been  destroyed,  the  vital  necessity  of  some  measure  which 
might  prevent  the  separation  of  the  integral  parts  of  which  the 
American  empire  was  composed,  became  apparent  even  to  those 
who  had  been  imwilling  to  perceive  if  ^ 

1  Mr.  Jonbraon  uses  tho  following  language:  "The  alliAnce  between  the  Statea, 
under  tho  ohl  Aiticl<M  of  Conrodomtion,  for  the  pnrpoao  of  joint  dofonoo  against  the 
aggressions  of  Groat  Britain,  was  found  insaflioient,  as  treaties  of  alliance  generally  ars^ 
to  enforce  compliance  with  their  mutnal  stipulations ;  and  those  onoe  fulfilled,  that  bond 
was  to  expire  of  itself,  and  each  State  to  beoome  soTereign  and  independent  in  all 
things."  4  Jefferson's  Corrasp.  444.  Thus,  he  seems  to  haye  held  the  extraordinary 
opinion,  that  the  confederation  was  to  oease  with  the  war,  or,  at  all  eyents,  with  the 
fulfilment  of  our  treaty  stipulations,  (a) 


(a)  In  some  instances,  howerer,  Mr. 
Jefferson  appears  to  have  spoken  of  the 
confederation  ^  as  possessing  considerable 
▼itality,  energy,  and  rigor. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  of  the  date 
of  February  28, 1787,  referring  to  what 
Mr.  Adams  had  said  of  the  Congress,  that 
it  "  is  not  a  legislatiTe  but  a  diplomatic 
assembly,**  Mr.  Jefferson  says :  "  Separat- 
ing into  parts  the  whole  sovereignty  of 
our  States,  some  of  these  parts  are  yielded 
to  Congress.  Upon  these  I  should  think 
them  both  legislatiTe  and  executiTe,  and 
that  would  haye  been  judiciary  also,  had 
not  the  confederation  required  them  for 
certain  purposes  to  appdnt  a  judiciary. 


It  has  accordingly  been  the  decision  of 
our  courts  that  the  confederation  is  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  superior  in 
authority  to  the  ordinary  law%  because  it 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  legislature  of  any 
one  State.  I  doubt  whether  they  are  at 
all  a  diplomatic  assembly.'*  Jefferson*8 
Works,  II.  128  ;  Works  of  John  Adams, 
YIII.  488.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  confederation 
had  the  power  to  coerce  the  performance 
by  individual  States  of  national  duties, 
and  that  it  was  implied  in  the  compact 
Jefferson's  Works,  IX.  201 ;  Life  of  Mad- 
ison, by  Riyes,  L  802. 
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ORIGIN  AND  ADOPTION  QF  THB  CONSnTUTIO^. 

§  272.  In  this  state  of  things,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  legislatures  qf  Virginia  and  Maryland,  early  in  1785,  to. 
{ojrm  a  compact  relative  to  ,the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Potomac 
and  Pocomoke,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  commissioners 
having  met  at  Alexandria  in  Virginia  in  March,  in  that  year, 
jfelt  the  want  of  more  enlarged  powers,  and  particularly  of  powers 
to  provide  for  a  local  naval  force  and  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  im- 
ports, (a)  Upon  receiving  their  recommendation,  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  for  laying  the  subject  of  a  tariff 
before  all  ihe  Stateif  cpmpo^iiiig  the  IJi^ion.  Soon  afterwards,  in 
January,  1786,  the  legislature  adopted  another  resolution  ap- 
pointing commissioners^  ^^who  were  to  meet  such  as  might  be 
appointed  by  the  other  States  in  the  Union  at  a  time  and  place  to 
be  agreed  on,  to  take  into  consideration  tlie  trade  of  the  United 
States ;  to  examine  the  relative  situation  and  trade  of  the  States ; 
to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  rela- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  tlioir  per- 
manent harmony ;  and  to  report  to  tlie  several  States  such  an  act, 
relative  to  this  great  object,  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by 
them,  will  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  to 
provide  for  the  same. "  ^  (6) 

§  278..  These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  States, 
and  a  convention  of  commissioners  from  five  States  only,  namely, 

1  6  Harsh.  Ufe  of  Waah.  90,  91  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  20a. 

(a)  Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  I.  648 ;  II.  67. 
(6)  RiTes,  Life  of  Madison,  II.  00. 
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New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia, 
met  at  Annapolis  in  Sef^tember,  1786.^  (a)  After  discussing  the 
subject,  they  deemed  more  ample  powers  necessary,  and  as  well 
from  this  consideration,  as  because  a  small  nimibcr  only  of  the 
States  was  represented,  they  agreed  to  come  to  no  decision,  but 
to  frame  a  report  to  be  laid  before  the  several  States  as  well  as 
before  Congress.*  In  this  report  they  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  conmiissioners  from  all  the  States,  ^  to  meet  at  Phila- 
dolpiiia  on  the  second  Monday  of  May,  then  next,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  situation  of  the  United  States;  to  devise  such 
further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render 
the  constitution  of  the  Federal  government  adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Union ;  and  to  report  such  an  act  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed 
to  by  them,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every 
State,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  same,  "'(6) 

1  1  Amer.  MaMam,  267 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  218. 

*  6  Manh.  Lif«  of  Waiih.  07  ;  2  Pitk.  218 ;  1  U.  &  Uws  (Bioran  4  Dtutne's  edit. 
1816),  pfu  55,  Ac.  to  68. 

*  1  Aiiicr.  Miifloam,  267,  268. 


(a)  Rives,  Lifeof  Madison,  II.  98, 117, 
126. 

ih)  Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  II.  127. 
The  preamble  of  tliis  act  ii  worthy  of 
preservation  as  a  recognition  of  the  imme- 
diate and  imiiorative  necessity  for  radical 
changes  in  the  bond  of  anion.  **  Whereas 
the  General  Assembly  of  tiiis  Common- 
wealth, taking  into  view  the  actual  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  reflect- 
ing on  the  alarming  representations  made, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress,  particnlarly  in  their  act  of  the 
16th  day  of  February  last,  can  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  crisis  is  arrived  at  which 
the  good  people  of  America  are  to  decide 
the  solemn  question  whether  they  will,  by 
wise  and  rongnaniroons  eflbrts,  reap  the 
just  fruits  of  that  independence  which 
they  have  so  gloriously  acquired,  and  of 
that  Union  which  they  have  cemented 
with  80  much  of  their  common  blood  ;  or 
whether,  by  giving  way  to  mutual  jealous- 
ies and  prejudicies,  or  to  partial  and  tran- 
sitory interests,  they  will  renouncs  the 


anspioious  blessings  prepared  for  them  by 
the  Revolution,  and  furnish  to  its  enemies 
an  eventual  triumph  over  those  by  whose 
virtue  and  valor  it  has  been  accomplished : 
and  whereas  the  same  noble  and  extended 
policy,  and  the  same  fraternal  and  affec- 
tionate sentiments  which  originally  deter- 
mined the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  other 
States  in  establishing  a  federal  govern* 
ment,  cannot  but  be  felt  with  equal  force 
now,  as  motives  to  lay  aside  every  inferiot 
consideration  and  to  concur  in  such  further 
concessions  and  provisions  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  great  object  for  which 
that  government  was  established,  and  to 
render  the  United  States  as  happy  in 
peace  as  they  have  been  glorious  in  war.** 
The  careful  wording  of  this  preamble  was 
due  to  a  desire,  as  Mr.  Madison  says,  "  to 
give  this  subject  a  very  solemn  dress,  and 
all  the  weight  that  could  be  derived  from 
a  single  State."  Letter  to  Washington, 
Rives*s  Life  of  Madison,  U.  135. 
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§  274.  On  recieving  this  report,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  meet  such  as 
might  be  appointed  by  other  States,  at  Philadelphia.^  (a)  Tlie  re- 
port was  also  received  in  Congress.  But  no  step  was  taken  until 
the  legislature  of  New  York  instructed  its  delegation  in  Con- 
gress to  move  a  resolution,  recommending  to  the  several  States 
to  appoint  deputies  to  uieet  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising and  proposing  amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution.* 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  resolution  was  accordingly 
moved  and  carried  in  Congress,  recommending  a  convention  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  ensuing, 
^for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  altera- 
tions and  provisions  therein,. as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Con- 
gress and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union."  ^  The  alarming  insurrection  then  existing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, without  doubt,  had  no  small  share  in  producing  this 
result  The  report  of  Congress  on  that  subject  at  once  demon- 
strates their  fears  and  their  political  weakness.^ 

§  275.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  representatives  of 
twelve  States  assembled.  Rhode  Island  alone  declined  to  appoint 
any  on  this  momentous  occasion.^  (b)  After  very  protracted  delib- 
erations, the  convention  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  the  present 
Constitution  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787 ;  and  by  a  contem- 
poraneous resolution,  directed  it  to  be  ^Haid  before  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,"  and  declared  their  opinion,  ^^  that 
it  should  afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  a  recommenda- 
tion of  its  legislature  for  their  assent  and  ratification;^^ ^{c)  and 

1  5  Manh.  Life  of  Wash.  98. 

*  It  was  carried  in  the  senate  of  the  State  by  a  minority  of  one  only.  6  Marsh.  Life 
of  Wash.  125. 

*  2  Pitk.  HUt  219  ;  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Wash.  124, 125  ;  12  Jonm.  of  Congress,  12 
18,  14;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  219,  220,  222. 

«  2  Pitk.  HUt  220,  221 ;  Jonm.  of  Congress,  Oct.  1786 ;  1  Secret  Jonm.  268. 

*  5  Marsh.  Ufe  of  Wash.  128. 

*  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  128,  129  ;  Joomal  of  Convention,  870  ;  12  Joom. 
of  Congreai^  109;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  224,  264. 

(a)  BiTes,  life  of  Madison,  a  182. 

(()  Arnold,  Hist  of  Rhode  IsUnd,  IL  687. 

(c)  Kives,  Life  of  Madison,  II.  477. 
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that  each  convention  assenting  to  and  ratifying  the  same  should 
give  notice  thereof  to  Congress.  The  convention,  by  a  further 
resolution,  declared  their  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  nine  States 
had  ratified  the  Constitution,  Congress  should  fix  a  day  on  which 
electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  States  which  should  have 
ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors  should  assem- 
ble and  vote  for  the  president  and  time  and  place  of  commencing 
proceedings  under  the  Constitution;  and  that  after  such  publi* 
cation  the  electors  should  be  appointed  and  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives elected.  The  same  resolution  contained  further 
recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Constitution 
into  clToct 

§  276.  The  convention  at  the  same  time  addressed  a  letter  to 
Congress,  expounding  their  reasons  for  their  acts,  from  which  the 
following  extract  cannot  but  be  interesting:  ^^It  is  obviously 
impracticable,"  says  the  address,  "in  the  federal  government  of 
these  States,  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to 
each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Indi- 
viduals entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
preserve  the  rest  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend 
as  well  on  situation  and  circumstance  as  on  the  object  to  be 
obtained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precision  the 
line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered  and  those 
which  may  bo  reserved;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this  diffi- 
culty was  increased  by  a  difference  among  tlio  several  States 
as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  particular  interests. 
In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our 
view  that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true 
American,  the  consolidation  of  our  Union^  in  which  is  involved 
our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence. 
This  important  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed 
on  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the  convention  to  be  less  rigid 
on  points  of  inferior  magnitude  than  might  have  been  otherwise 
expected.  And  thus  the  Constitution^  which  we  now  present,  is 
the  remit  of  a  spirit  of  amitkf^  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and 
concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  ren- 
dered indispensable. "  ^ 

§  277.    Congress,  having  received  the  report  of  the  convention 

^  12  Joarn.  of  Congress,  109,  110 ;  Joum.  of  ConTontion,  867»  868 ;  5  Manh.  Life 
of  Wash.  129. 
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on  the  28ih  of  September,  1787,  unanimously  resolved,  "that  the 
said  report,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  aecompanying  the 
same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures  in  order  to  be 
submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the 
people  thereof y  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention, 
made  and  provided  in  that  case.''  ^  (a) 

§  278.  Conventions  in  the  various  States  which  had  been  rep- 
resented in  the  general  convention  were  accordingly  called  by 
their  respective  legislatures;  and  the  Constitution  having  been 
ratified  by  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  States,  Congress,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1788,'  passed  a  resolution  appointing  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  following  for  the  choice  of  clcctora  of 
president;  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  following  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  electors  to  vote  for  a  president;  and  the  first 
Wednesday  of  March  following,  at  the  then  seat  of  Congress  (New 
York),  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under 
the  Constitution.  Electors  were  accordingly  appointed  in  the 
several  States,  who  mot  and  gave  their  votes  for  a  president;  and 
the  other  elections  for  senators  and  representatives  having  been 
duly  made,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  Congress  as- 
sembled and  commenced  proceedings  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. A  quorum  of  both  houses,  however,  did  not  assemble 
until  the  6th  of  April,  when,  the  votes  for  president  being 
counted,  it  was  found  that  George  Washington  was  imanimously 
elected  president,  and  John  Adams  was  elected  vice-president.^ 
On  the  80th  of  April  President  Washington  was  sworn  into  oflice, 
and  the  government  then  went  into  full  operation  in  all  its 
departments. 

§  279.  North  Carolina  had  not,  as  yet,  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  convention  called  in  that  State  in  August,  1788, 
refused  to  ratify  it  without  some  previous  , amendments  and  a 
declaration  of  rights.  In  a  second  convention,  however,  called 
in  November,  1789,  this  State  adopted  the  Constitution.*    The 

I  5  Manh.  life  of  Wash.  128  ;  12  Journ.  of  Congress,  99, 110 ;  Journ.  of  Conven- 
tion, App.  891. 

*  Journ.  of  Convention,  App.  449,  450,  451 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  291. 

*  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Wash.  188,  151, 152  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  817,  818  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates^ 
8.  4,  5,  6. 

*  2  Pitk.  Hist  288  ;  Journ.  of  Convention,  App.  452  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  204,  205. 

(a)  Bives,  Life  of  Madison,  11.  480. 
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State  of  Rhode  Island  had  declined  to  call  a  convention;  but, 
finally,  by  a  convention  held  in  May,  1790,  its  assent  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  thus  all  the  thirteen  original  States  became  parties 
to  the  new  government.^ (a) 

§  280.  Thuii  was  achieved  another  and  still  more  glorious  tri* 
umph  in  the  cause  of  national  liberty  than  eten  that  which  sep- 
arated us  from  the  mother  country.  By  it  we  fondly  trust  that 
our  republican  institutions  will  grow  up,  and  be  nurtured  into 
more  matured  strength  and  vigor;  our  independence  be  secured 
against  foreign  usurpation  and  aggression ;  our  domestic  bless- 
ings bo  widely  difTusod  and  generally  felt;  and  our  union,  as  a 
people,  be  perpetuated,  as  oilr  own  truest  glory  and  support,  and 
as  a  proud  example  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  entitled 
to  the  respect,  if  not  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  (b) 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist.  265  ;  Jonrn.  of  Conventioii,  App.  452,  458. 


(a)  By  setting  tdde  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  bj  their  tertns  were  to 
be  Articles  of  *'  perpetual  union,"  and  by 
^abstituting  instead  thereof  a  Constitu- 
tion to  which  two  of  the  States  had  x)ot 
assented,  those  States  were  at  once  and 
effectually  excluded  from  the  Union;  by  a 
revolution  in  the  government,  which, 
though  peaceful,  was  only  to  be  justified 
on  grounds  similar  to  those  on  which  any 
rovoliiUou  can  bo  defended  when  thoostal)- 
liahed  government  had  ceased  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  its  creation.  But  tiiough 
these  States  were  thus  cut  off"  from  consti- 
tutional affiliation,  they  were  not  put,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  government  and 
in  commercial  regulations,  on  the  footing 
of  foreign  nations ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  utmost  kindness  and  forbearance 
was  exercised  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  not  long  continue  to  resist  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  situation  and  persevere  in 
their  refusal  to  take  their  proper  places  in 
the  American  family.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of 
United  States,  iV.  147,  140;  Pitkin, 
Hist,  of  United  States,  II.  836.    C. 

(6)  The  following  note,  it  should  be 
stated,  is  by  the  editor  of  the  4th  edition 
of  tiiis  work,  Hon.  T.  M.  Cooley :  At 
this  point  it  may  not  be  inappiV)priate, 


in  view  of  the  discussions  and  oontrover* 
sles  which  have  arisen  sihoe  this  work  was 
published,  and  which  still  demand  some 
portion  of  the  attention  of  both  the  states- 
man and  the  jurist,  to  call  attention  to 
certain  principles  and  usages  in  American 
constitutional  government,  which,  though 
pertaining  more  particularly  to  state  than 
to  federal  policy,  are  nevertheless  neces- 
sarily had  in  view  when  a  complete  survey 
of  our  |N>liticAl  system  is  desired  and 
sought  We  allude  here  to  the  system  of 
local  self-government,  which,  in  respect 
to  local  concerns,  prevails  universally. 

In  another  work  the  present  writer  has 
had  occasion  to  say,  that,  **  in  the  exam- 
ination of  American  constitutionAl  law 
we  shall  not  fail  to  notice  the  care  taken 
and  the  means  adopted  to  bring  the  agen* 
cies  by  which  power  is  to  be  exercised  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  power  is  to  operate.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  governments  where  power 
is  concentrated  in  one  man,  or  in  one  or 
more  bodies  of  men,  whose  supervisibn 
and  active  control  extend  to  all  the  object^ 
of  government  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State,  the  American  system  is  one 
of  complete  deeetUrcUuation^  the  primary 
and  vital  idea  of  which  is,  that  local  af-' 
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fain  shall  be  managed  by  local  anthoritiee, 
and  only  general  affairs  by  the  central 
aathority.  It  was  under  the  control  of 
this  idea  that  a  national  Constitution  was 
formed,  under  which  the  States,  while 
yielding  to  the  national  govemment  com- 
plete and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  ex- 
ternal affairs,  conferred  upon  it  such  powers 
only,  in  regard  to  matters  of  internal 
regulation,  as  seemed  to  be  essential  to 
national  union,  strength,  and  harmony, 
and  without  which  the  purpose  in  organ- 
izing the  national  authority  might  have 
been  defeated.  It  is  this,  also,  that  im- 
pels the  several  States,  as  if  by  common 
arrangoniont,  to  subdivide  their  territory 
into  counties,  towns,  road  and  school  dis- 
tricts, and  to  confer  upon  each  the  powers 
of  lood  legislation,  and  also  to  incorporate 
cities,  boroughs,  and  villages  wherever  a 
dense  population  requires  different  regula- 
tions from  those  which  are  needful  for  the 
rural  districts.  This  system  is  one  which 
almost  seems  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  race  to  which  we  belong.  A  similar 
subdivision  of  the  realm  for  the  purposes 
of  municipal  government  has  existed  in 
England  from  the  earliest  ages.  Crabbe's  (■ 
History  of  English  Uw,  ch.  2 ;  1  BL 
Comm.  114;  Hallaro*s  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  8,  pt  1 ;  2  Kent,  278 ;  Yanghan's 
Revolutions  in  English  History,  b.  2,  ch. 
8.  And  in  America  the  first  settlers,  as  if 
instinctively,  adopted  it  in  their  frame  of 
government,  and  no  other  has  ever  sup- 
plauted  it,  or  even  found  advocates." 
Cooley,  Const  Lim.  189. 

The  writers  upon  our  civil  polity,  who 
have  carefully  studied  its  philosophy,  have 
not  only  taken  notice  of  this  primary  fact, 
but  they  have  invariably  attributed  to  it 
the  liberties  we  enjoy.  De  Tocqueville 
discusses  it  with  clearness,  and  contrasts 
it  forcibly  with  the  French  idea  of  central- 
ization under  which  constitutional  freedom 
has  never  become  an  established  fact. 
Democracy  in  America,  ch.  6. 

The  same  comparison  is  made  by  Dr. 
Lieber,  who  shows  that  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment, though  it  be  by  representatives 


freely  chosen,  must  be  despotic,  »%  any 
other  form  of  centralization  necessarily 
is.  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government, 
oh.  21.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  retirement 
writes  thus  to  a  friend  :  "  The  way  to  liave 
good  and  safe  government  is  not  to  trust 
all  to  one,  but  to  divide  it  among  the  many, 
distributing  to  every  one  exactly  the  func- 
tions he  is  competent  to.  Let  the  national 
government  be  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  the  nation,  and  its  foreign  and  federal 
relations ;  the  State  governments  with  the 
civil  rights,  laws,  police,  and  administra- 
tion of  what  concerns  the  State  generally  ; 
the  counties  with  the  local  concerns  of  the 
counties ;  and  each  ward  direct  the  inter- 
ests within  itself.  It  is  by  dividing  and 
subdividing  these  republics,  from  the  great 
national  one  down  through  all  its  subor- 
dinations, until  it  ends  in  the  administra- 
tion of  every  man's  farm  by  himself ;  by 
placing  under  every  one  what  his  own  eye 
may  superintend,  that  all  vrill  be  done  for 
the  best.  What  has  destroyed  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  in  every  government 
which  has  ever  existed  under  the  sun? 
The  generalizing  and  concentrating  all 
cares  and  powers  into  one  body,  no  matter 
whether  of  the  autocrats  of  Russia  or  of 
France,  or  of  the  aristocrats  of  a  Venetian 
Senate.  ....  The  elementary  republics 
of  the  wards,  the  county  republics,  the 
State  republics,  and  the  republic  of  the 
Union  would  form  a  gradation  of  author- 
ities, standing  each  on  the  basis  of  law^ 
holding  every  one  its  delegated  share  of 
powers,  and  constituting  truly  a  system  of 
fundamental  balances  and  checks  for  the 
government.  Where  every  man  is  a  sharer 
in  the  direction  of  his  ward  republic,  or 
of  some  of  the  higher  ones,  and  feels  that 
he  is  a  participator  in  the  government  of 
affairs,  not  merely  at  an  election  one  day  in 
the  year,  but  every  day  ;  when  there  shall 
not  be  a  man  in  the  State  who  shall  not  be 
a  member  of  some  one  of  its  councils,  great 
or  small,  he  will  let  the  heart  be  torn  out 
of  his  body  sooner  than  his  power  be 
wrested  fh>m  him  by  a  Cassar  or  a  Bona- 
parte." Letter  to  Cabell,  Jefferson's  Works. 
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VI.  548.  Mr.  Burke  also  inditttet  the 
fatal  defect  in  the  French  system  when  he 
says,  *'The  hand  of  authority  was  seen 
in  evoiything  and  in  erery  place.  All, 
therefore,  that  liappened  amin,  even  in 
doineiitic  aflairs,  was  attributed  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  as  it  always  happens  in  this 
kind  of  officious  universal  interference, 
what  began  in  odious  power  ended  always, 
I  may  say  without  exception,  in  contempt- 
ible imbecility."  Thoughts  and  Details 
on  Scarcity ;  Works  (Little,  Brown,  & 
Ca*8  ed.  1869),  Y.  188. 

Regarding  the  usual  division  of  author- 
ity between  the  States  and  the  lower  muni- 
cipalities, De  Tocqueville,  speaking  of 
New  England  township  government,  says, 
"  In  this  part  of  the  Union  the  impulsion 
of  political  activity  was  given  in  the  town- 
ship, and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  each 
of  them  originally  formed  an  independent 
nation.  When  the  kings  of  England  as- 
serted their  supremacy,  they  were  con- 
tented to  assume  the  central  power  of  the 
State.  The  townships  of  New  England 
remained  as  they  were  before,  and,  al- 
though they  are  now  subject  to  the  State, 
they  were  at  first  scarcely  dependent  upon 
it  It  is  important  to  remember  that  they 
have  not  been  invested  with  privileges,  but 
that  they  seem  on  the  contrary  to  havo 
surrendered  a  portion  of  their  independ- 
ence to  the  State.  The  townships  are  only 
subordinate  to  the  States  in  those  interests 
which  I  shall  term  social,  as  they  are  com- 
mon to  all  citizens.  They  are  independent 
in  all  that  concerns  themselves ;  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England  I  believe 
that  not  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  would 
acknowledge  that  the  State  has  any  right 
to  interfere  in  their  local  interests.'*  De- 
mocracy in  America,  ch.  5.  Mr.  Palfrey 
goes  more  into  detail ;  speaking  of  the 
New  England  colonies  collectively,  he 
says:  "While  the  superior  magistrates 
were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen 
of  the  whole  colony  counted  together,  the 
deputies  were  chosen  for  each  town  by  a 
minority  of  its  voters.  ....  The  share 
which,  through  their  delegated  voice  in 


the  general  courts,  the  towns  had  in  the 
general  legislation,  was  not  the  chief  of 
the  functions  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  municipal  jurisdictions  present  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  social  system  of  New  Eng- 
land, than  which  none  more  attracts  at  this 
day  the  attention  of  intelligent  strangers, 
or  has  had  more  influence  on  the  condition 
and  the  character  of  the  people  through 
the  eight  generations  of  their  history. 
The  territory  of  these  States,  with  the  ex. 
oeption  of  that  small  portion  at  the  north 
which  remains  unoccupied,  is  laid  off  into 
districts  of  moderate  extent,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  each  form  a  little  body  politio^ 
with  an  administration  of  its  own,  con- 
ducted by  officials  of  its  own  choice,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  will,  within  certain 
limits  imposed  by  the  higher  common 
authority.  With  something  of  the  same 
propriety  with  which  the  nation  maybe 
said  to  be  a  confederacy  of  republics 
called  StateSf  each  New  England  State 
may  be  described  as  a  confederacy  of  minor 
republics  called  toums.  The  system  is  the 
extreme  opposite  of  a  political  central- 
ization. To  the  utmost  extent  consistent 
with  the  common  action  and  the  common 
welfare  of  the  aggregate  of  towns  that 
make  the  State,  the  towns  severally  are 
ompowcre<l  to  take  care  of  those  interests 
of  theirs  which  they  respectively  can  best 
understand,  and  can  most  efficiently  and 
meet  economically  provide  for  ;  and  these 
are  identical  with  the  interests  which  most 
directly  concern  the  public  security,  com- 
fort, and  morals.  Thus  it  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  are  compelled  by  general  laws  of 
the  States  within  which  they  are  severally 
included,  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
order  by  means  of  a  police ;  to  maintain 
safe  and  convenient  oommunication  about 
and  through  their  precincts  by  roads  and 
bridges ;  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  to  their  poor ;  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  all  their  poor  at  their  com- 
mon chai|;e.  By  force  of  tliis  institution 
every  man  in  New  England  belongs  to  a 
small  community  of  neighbors  known  to 
the  law  as  a  corporation,  with  rights  and 
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lUbflities  as  such,  ca|Mible  of  suing  and 
subject  to  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
in  disputes  with  any  }Nirties  iudiyidual  or 
oorpormte.  Once  a  year  the  corporation 
chooses  the  administrators  of  its  aflaiis, 
and  determines  the  amount  of  money  with 
which  it  will  intrust  them,  and  how  this 
shall  be  raised.  If  the  State  levies  a  gen- 
eral tax,  it  is  the  town  treasuries  that  must 
pay  it ;  and  the  State  fixes  the  proportion 
due  from  each  town,  leaving  it  to  the  town 
to  distribute  the  burden  of  its  share  in  the 
assessment  among  its  own  people.  As  to 
matters  of  their  own  interest,  the  towns 
present  their  petitions,  and  as  to  matters 
of  general  concern  they  send  their  advico 
to  the  central  authorities.  By  their  magis- 
trates they  exercise  a  responsible  super- 
vision of  the  elections  of  oflScers  of  the  - 
town,  the  county,  the  State,  and  the  na- 
tion." And  he  very  justly  adds:  "The 
experience  of  later  times  dictated  improve- 
ments of  detail  in  the  municipal  system 
of  New  England ;  but  its  outline  was  com- 
plete when  it  was  first  devised.'*  Hist,  of 
New  EngUnd,  II.  11-18. 

The  political  organizations  under  the 
State  were  less  perfectly  formed,  less  com- 
pletely endowed  with  corporate  life  and 
vigor,  and  brought  local  affairs  less  gener- 
ally under  local  control  in  the  Southern 
colonies  than  in  the  Northern ;  but  the 
same  principle  of  decentralization  was  re- 
cognized, and  the  difference  of  application 
was  due  to  a  difference  of  circumstances ;  in 
Virginia  the  county  was  the  unit.  So  far 
as  there  was  difference  Mr.  Jefferson  la- 
mented it,  and  sought  to  put  an  end  to  it 
in  Virginia  through  a  division  of  the  coun- 
ties into  hundreds.  **  These  little  repub- 
lics," he  says,  **  would  be  the  main  strength 
of  the  great  one.  We  owe  to  them  the 
vigor  given  to  our  Revolution  in  its  com- 
mencement in  the  Eastpm  States."  Letter 
to  Governor  Tyler,  Jefrerson's  Works,  V. 
527.  In  this  Mr.  Jefferson  was  historically 
and  literally  correct  The  effective  resist- 
ance to  the  inroads  of  tyranny  in  New 
England  was  through  the  local  munidpal- 
iti^  and  the  first  hostile  blow  struck  by 


the  crown  was  aimed  at  the  liberties  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  Boston  and  the 
other  towns  in  the  meetings  of  their  froe* 
men.      Pitkin,  Hist  of   United  States, 

I.  265-267;  Bancroft  Hist,  of  United 
States,  VI.  518  ;  life  of  Samuel  Adams, 

II.  142.  The  earlier  attempts  under  the 
Stuarts  to  introduce  arbitraiy  authority 
through  taking  away  the  colonial  charters 
proved  wholly  ineffectual  while  the  lower 
municipal  governments  remained.  When 
the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  was  suspended 
it  is  said  that  "the  Afneriean  sysUtn  of 
taum  gcvcmmetUs^  which  necessity  had 
compelled  Rhode  Island  to  initiate  fifty 
years  before,  became  the  incuus  of  pruHerv- 
ing  the  liberty  of  the  individual  dtizen 
when  that  of  the  State  or  colony  was 
crushed."  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rhode  Island, 
ch.  7.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  civil 
polity  had  a  theological  basis,  it  was  even 
insisted  by  the  deputies  that  to  surrender 
local  government  was  contrary  to  the  Sixth 
Commandment ;  for,  said  they,  **  Men  may 
not  destroy  their  political  any  more  than 
their  natural  lives."  So  they  clung  to 
'*tbe  civil  liberties  of  New  EngUnd"  as 
"  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers." 
Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  EngUnd,  III.  801- 
808 ;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  United  States,  II. 
126-127  ;  Mass.  HUt.  Coll.  XXI.  74-81. 
The  contest  with  Andros,  as  well  in  New 
EngUnd  as  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
wss  a  struggle  of  the  people  in  defence  of 
the  right  of  local  government.  "  Every- 
where the  people  struggled  for  their  rights 
and  deserved  to  be  free."  DunUp,  HUt. 
of  New  York,  I.  188.  See  Tnimbull, 
Hist  of  Connecticut,  I.  15. 

If  we  question  the  historical  records 
more  closely  we  shall  find  that  this  right 
of  local  regulation  has  never  been  under* 
stood  to  be  a  grant  from  any  central  au- 
thority, but  it  has  been  recognized  as  of 
course  from  the  first :  just  as  much  of 
course,  and  just  as  much  a  necessary  part 
of  the  civil  polity,  as  the  central  author- 
ity itself.  Sometimes  it  was  one  and  some- 
times the  other  which  first  assumed  form 
and  organized  vitality,  but  the  precedence 
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was  detennined  by  the  circumflUnces 
which  made  the  one  or  the  other  the  more 
immediate  Deed.  Por  all  practical  par- 
poees  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
simultaneous  in  origin,  and  as  having 
sprang  from  an  unquestioning  conviction 
among  the  people  tliat  each  was  essential, 
and  that  both  were  to  ran  parallel  to  each 
other  indefinitely. 

Such  was  the  system  which  was  found 
in  force  when  tlio  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  sniiersecM  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Thirteen  States  were  in 
existence,  each  of  which  had  its  subdivi- 
sions of  counties,  towns  or  parishes,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  vilkges  ;  and  all  these  pos- 
sessing powers  of  local  control  more  or  less 
extensive.  The  most  of  the  States  had 
established  new  constitutions  which  reoog- 
nixed  these  subdivisions,  without,  how- 
over,  as  a  rale,  making  tlieir  perpetuation 
in  express  terms  imperative.  With  this 
recognition  they  remained  and  still  remain 
a  part  of  the  American  system  as  in  colo- 
nial times. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  see  what  is  the 
theory  of  State  constitutional  law  regard- 
ing those  politituil  entities.  Upon  this 
sabjoct  it  lias  not  often  been  needful  to 
examine  very  closely  the  limitations,  if 
any  there  are,  upon  Stato  power,  because 
the  State  has  generally  abstained  from  as- 
serting any  unusual  authority,  and  has 
confined  itself  to  that  immemorially  ex- 
ercised. Certain  principles,  however,  have 
been  often  laid  down  by  the  courts,  to 
which  attention  may  be  here  directed. 

1.  The  federal  goverament  is  one  of 
enwmeraUd  potoera,  the  Constitution  being 
the  measure  thereof,  and  the  powers  not 
delegated  thereby  being  reserved  to  the 
individual  States  or  to  the  people.  This 
we  need  not  enlaige  upon  here,  or  cite 
other  authority  for  than  the  book  before 

US. 

2.  The  powers  of  sovereignty  not  thus 
delegated  rest  in  the  people  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,  who  confer  the  same  for 
ordinary  exercise,  with  such  exceptions 
and  limitations  and  under  such  regulations 


as  they  see  fit  to  establish,  upon  the  de- 
partments and  ofiicers  of  government 
which  by  their  constitutions  they  create 
for  the  States  respectively. 

8.  The  municipal  organizations  exer- 
cise a  delegated  authority  under  the  State, 
and  may  also  bo  regarded  as  goveraments 
of  enumerated  powers.  The  State  legisla- 
tive authority  shapes  their  charters  accord- 
ing to  its  view  of  what  is  proper  and 
politic,  and  it  detenninos  their  territorial 
extent  And  upon  both  these  subjects  it 
exercises  a  discretion  to  enlarge,  diminish, 
or  wholly  take  away  what  it  lias  conferred. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  mere 
agencies  of  the  State,  created  and  em- 
ployed for  the  convenience  of  goverament, 
and  the  State  may  therefore  set  aside  their 
action  when  the  purpose  of  their  creation 
IB  being  disregarded,  or  exercise  a  compul- 
sory authority  over  them  whenever  duties 
are  neglected  or  unwisely,  negligently, 
or  dishonestly  performed.  See  Booth  o. 
Woodbury,  82  Conn.  118  ;  Prost  v,  Bel- 
mont, 6  Allen,  152  ;  Petersbui^  v,  Metz- 
ker,  21  111.  205 ;  Ottawa  v.  Walker,  21 
III.  606  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Pittsburg,  84 
Penn.  St  496  ;  Abendrotli  v.  Greenwich, 
20  Conn.  856  ;  New  London  v.  Bralnard, 
22  Conn.  562  ;  Bailey  v.  New  York,  8  Hill, 
631 ;  People  v.  Draper,  16  N.  Y.  632 ; 
Weeks  v.  Milwaukee,  10  Wis.  242 ;  In- 
dianapolis V.  Geisel,  19  Ind.  844  ;  State 
V,  St  Louis  County  Court,  84  Mo.  672  ; 
St  Louis  V,  Allen,  18  Mo.  400 ;  State  v. 
Cowan,  29  Mo.  830 ;  McRim  v,  Odora,  8 
Bland,  407  ;  Harrison  Justices  o.  Holland, 
8  Grat  247 ;  Mills  v.  Williams,  11  Ired. 
558 ;  Langworthy  v.  Dubuque,  16  Iowa, 
271  ;  Stete  v.  Branin,  8  Zab.  484  ;  Aspin- 
wall  V,  Commissioners,  22  How.  864.  In 
none  of  the  States,  however,  has  it  been 
hitherto  understood  that  when  a  municipnl 
charter  was  taken  away,  the  exercise  of 
local  authority  terminated  with  it;  on  the 
contrary,  some  general  rale  for  local  gov- 
erament has  been  universal ;  the  special 
charters  have  only  conferred  special  priv- 
ileges^ which  when  taken  away  remitted 
the  corporators  to  their  previous  condition, 
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which  was  one  in  which  they  ezerciaed  un- 
der well-nndentood  principles  the  nsual 
powers  of  local  regulation.  For  a  State 
wholly  to  take  away  from  any  of  its  people 
these  powers  would  be  not  only  unprece- 
dented, but  would  be  so  entirely  opposed 
to  the  common  understanding  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  powers  of  government 
were  to  be  apportioned  and  exercised  with- 
in the  State,  that  the  authority  to  do  so 
could  not  justly  be  regarded  as  within  any 
grant  which  the  people  of  the  State  have 
made  of  the  legislative  authority  to  their 
J  representatives.  In  other  words,  the  right 
of  local  self-government  is  so  universally 
understood  and  conceded ;  its  exercise  has 
always  been  so  entirely  without  question  ; 
to  dispense  with  it  would  require  and  ac- 
complish so  complete  a  revolution  in 
the  public  administration,  involving,  as 
thoughtful  men  believe,  the  destruction  of 
the  chief  prop  nnd  support  of  our  liber- 
ties, —  that  its  purposed  con^nuance  must 
be  regarded  as  liaving  been  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  people  of  every  State, 
when  they  framed  their  Constitution,  and 
that  instrument  must  be  read  and  inter- 
preted accordingly.  Local  self-govern- 
ment is  consequently  matter  of  constitu- 
tional right,  and  the  State  cannot  abolish 
it  and  regulate  the  local  affairs  through 
agents  of  its  own  appointment 

4.  Considered  as  corporations,  the  mu- 
nici^mlities  have  a  two-fold  aspect.  They 
are  agents  of  the  State  in  government,  and 
they  also  have  capacity  to  make  contracts 
and  ac(|uire  property,  as  may  be  needful  or 
desirable  in  providing  such  local  conven- 
iences for  their  corporators  as  may  be  con- 
templated by  the  laws  under  which  they 
exist.  2  Kent,  275  ;  Aug.  &  A.  on  Corp. 
S  145  ;  Reynolds  v.  Stark  County,  5  Ohio, 
204.  As  mere  corporations,  buying,  con- 
tracting, holding,  and  improving  property, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
all  other  corporations»  and  the  State  can- 
not take  away  what  they  acquire,  nor  de- 
vote to  foreign  uses  that  which  they  have 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  their  peo- 
ple.    Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4 


Wheat  668,  694,  695 ;  Trustees  v.  Tat- 
man,  18  III.  80.  A  change  in  corporate 
bounds,  a  modificjition  of  corporate  author- 
ity, and  sometimes  other  circumstances 
may  make  it  necessary  for  the  State  to  in- 
tervene, and  by  virtue  of  its  sovereign 
power  to  take  possession  of  corporate  prop- 
erty with  a  view  to  its  proper  appropria- 
tion or  division ;  but  when  she  shall  do  . 
so,  it  will  be  as  trustee  merely,  and  her 
duty  will  be  to  make  the  appropriation, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
purposes  of  its  acquisition,  so  that  the 
people  concerned  shall  still  reap  the  benefit 
thereof  so  far  as  the  circumstances  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit 

But  while  the  corporations  exist,  though 
the  State  may  lay  down  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  afioirs  and  the  management 
of  their  property,  it  is  nevertheless  a  part 
of  the  right  of  self-government  that  the 
people  concerned  should  choose  their  own 
officers  who  are  to  administer  such  rules 
and  have  the  care  of  such  property,  and 
the  State  cannot  appoint  such  officers,  as 
it  might  those  who  are  to  perform  duties 
of  a  more  general  nature  for  the  public  at 
large,  such  as  mustering  or  disciplining 
the  State  militia,  enforcing  the  State  health 
and  police  laws,  and  the  like.  See  Warner 
V,  People,  2  Denio,  275 ;  People  v.  Blake, 
49  Barb.  9 ;  Stete  v.  Kenyon,  7  Ohio, 
K.  S.  546. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  doctrine 
regarding  these  municipalities.  Instances 
have  perhaps  occurred  in  which  legislative 
bodies,  under  the  belief  that  interference 
in  local  matters  was  essential  to  the  cor- 
rection of  local  abuses,  have  disregarded 
the  usual  bounds  which  limit  their  action 
in  this  direction,  and  taken  ui»on  them- 
selves the  performance  of  duties  not  prop- 
erly pertaining  to  the  central  authority. 
Whether,  if  this  might  rightfully  be  done, 
it  would  be  likely  to  result  in  correcting 
more  abuses  than  it  would  create,  is  not 
for  us  to  speculate  ;  it  is  enough  that  our 
institutions  rest  u^wn  an  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  that  matters  purely  local  are  best, 
most  economically,  honestly,  and  efficiently 
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managed  by  the  people  immediately  con- 
cerned, who  can  see  and  know  and  com- 
prehend and  personally  supenrise  them» 
and  that  the  local  communities  shoold  be 
expected  to  rely  upon  themselres  for  the 
correction  of  local  evils,  and  not  npon  any 
distant,  imperfectly  informed,  and  slightly 


interested  body,  which,  while  open  to  the 
same  temptations  as  the  local  anthoritiee, 
woald  be  neither  under  the  like  restraint 
of  interest,  nor  subject  to  have  its  doings 
exposed  to  the  same  watchful  observation 
of  the  parties  concerned.    C. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

§  281.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a  Constitution, 
which  is  now  looked  upon  with  such  general  favor  and  affection 
by  the  people,  had  no  difficulties  to  encounter  at  its  birth.  The 
history  of  those  times  is  full  of  melancholy  instruction  on  Uiis 
subject)  at  once  to  admonish  us  of  past  dangers,  and  to  awaken 
us  to  a  lively  sense  of  the  necessity  of  future  vigilance.  The 
Constitution  was  adopted  unatnimously  by  Georgia,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware.  It  was  supported  by  large  majorities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  car- 
ried in  the  other  States  by  small  majorities,  and  especially  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia  by  little  more  than  a 
preponderating  vote.^  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  in  each  of  these 
States,  at  the  first  assembling  of  the  conventions,  there  was  a 
decided  majority  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  The  ability  of  the 
debates,  the  impending  evils,  and  tho  absolute  necessity  of  the 
case,  seem  to  have  reconciled  some  persons  to  tho  adoption  of  it, 
whose  opinions  had  been  strenuously  the  other  way.* (a)  "In 
our  endeavors,"  said  Washington,  "to  establish  a  new  general 
government,  the  contest,  nationally  considered,  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  much  for  glory  as  for  existence.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful  whether  we  were  to  survive;  as  an  independent  republic, 
or  decline  from  our  Federal  dignity  into  insignificant  and  with- 
ered fragments  of  empire."  * 

§  282.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  some  of  the  more  important 
causes  which  led  to  so  formidable  an  opposition,  and  made  tho 
Constitution  at  that  time  a  theme,  not  merely  of  panegyric,  but 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist  265,  268,  278,  279,  281;  North  Amer.  Rev.  Oct,  1827,  pp.  276 
to  278. 

s  2  Pitk.  Hist  266,  269,  281;  5  Manh.  Life  of  Wash.  132,  133,  188. 
•  5  Manhairs  Life  of  Washington,  188. 

(a)  See  Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  ch.  85;    60;   Van    Bnren,  Political    Parties,   67 ; 
Hammond,    Political    History    of    New    Austin's  Life  of  Qerry,  II.  ch.  2  and  8. 
York.  ch.  1;  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  ch. 
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of  Bevere  invectiye,  as  fraught  wiih  the  most  alamning  dangers 
to  public  liberty,  and  at  once  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 

§  283.  Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  first  proposition 
for  a  confederation,  jealousies  began  to  be  entertained  in  respect 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  which  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  national  government  The  large  States  would 
naturally  feel  that  in  proportion  as  Congress  should  exercise 
sovereign  powers,  their  own  local  importance  and  sovereignty 
would  be  diminished  injuriously  to  their  general  influence  on 
other  States  from  their  strength,  population,  and  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  an  opposite  course  of  reasoning,  the  small 
States  had  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  result  Their  dread  seems 
to  have  been  lest  they  should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  power  of 
the  large  States  in  the  general  government,  through  common 
combinations  of  interest  or  ambition.^ 

§  284.  There  was,  besides,  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  several  States  were  not  the  same ;  and  there  had 
been  no  sufficient  .experience  during  their  colonial  dependence  and 
intercommunication  to  settle  such  a  question  by  any  general  rea- 
soning, or  any  practical  results.  During  the  period,  therefore,  in 
which  the  confederation  was  under  discussion  in  Congress,  much 
excitement  and  much  jealousy  were  exhibited  on  this  subject 
The  original  draft  submitted  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  July,  1775, 
contained  a  much  more  ample  grant  of  powers  than  that  actually 
adopted ;  for  Congress  were  to  be  invested  with  power  to  make 
ordinances  relating  "to  our  general  commerce  or  general  cur- 
rency," to  establish  posts,  &c.,  and  to  possess  other  important 
powers  of  a  different  character.'  The  draft  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dickenson,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  contains  less  ample  pow- 
ers, but  still  more  broad  than  the  Articles  of  Confederation.' 
In  the  subsequent  discussions  few  amendments  were  adopted 
which  were  not  of  a  restrictive  character;  and  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  the  task  of  overcoming  the  prejudices,  and  soothing  the 
fears  of  the  different  States,  are  amply  displayed  in  the  secret 
journals  now  made  public.  In  truth,  the  continent  soon  became 
divided  into  two  great  political  parties,  "  the  one  of  which  con- 
templated America  as  a  nation,  and  labored  incessantly  to  invest 

1  5  MarahaU*8  Life  of  Washington,  180,  181;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  9^ 
*  1  Secret  Joomals,  286,  Art.  5. 
■  Id.,  290. 
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the  federal  head  with  powers  competent  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union;  the  other  attached  itself  to  the  State  authorities, 
viewed  all  the  powers  of  Congress  ¥rith  jealousy,  and  assented 
reluctantly  to  measures  which  would  enable  the  head  to  act  in 
any  respect  independently  of  the  members."^  During  the  war, 
the  necessities  of  the  country  confmcd  the  operations  of  both 
parties  ¥rithin  comparatively  narrow  limits.  But  the  return  of 
peace,  and  the  total  imbecility  of  the  general  government,  gave, 
as  we  have  seen,  increased  activity  and  confidence  to  both. 

§  285.  The  differences  of  opinion  between  these  parties  were 
too  honest,  too  earnest,  and  too  deep  to  be  reconciled  or  sur- 
rendered, lliey  equally  pervaded  the  public  councils  of  the 
States  and  the  private  intercourse  of  social  life.  They  became 
more  warm,  not  to  say  violent,  as  the  contest  became  more  close 
and  the  exigency  more  appalling.  They  were  inflamed  by  new 
causes,  of  which  some  were  of  a  permanent,  and  some  of  a  tem- 
porary character.  The  field  of  argument  was  wide;  and  experi- 
ence had  not  as  yet  furnished  the  advocates  on  either  side  with 
such  a  variety  of  political  tests  as  were  calculated  to  satisfy 
doubts,  allay  prejudices,  or  dissipate  the  fears  and  illusions  of 
the  imagination. 

§  286.  In  this  state  of  things  the  embarrassments  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  financial  concerns,  the  general  pecuniary  distress  among 
the  people  from  the  exhausting  operations  of  the  war,  the  total 
prostration  of  commerce,  and  Uie  languishing  unthriftiness  of 
agriculture,  gave  new  impulses  to  the  already  marked  political 
divisions  in  the  legislative  councils.  Efforts  were  made,  on  one 
side,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  public  calamities  by  a  resort 
to  the  issue  of  paper-money,  to  tender  laws,  and  instalment  and 
other  laws,  having  for  their  object  the  postponement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  private  debts,  and  a  diminution  of  the  public  taxes.  On 
the  other  side,  public  as  well  as  private  creditors  became  alarmed 
from  the  increased  dangers  to  property,  and  the  increased  facility 
of  perpetrating  frauds  to  the  destruction  of  all  private  faith  and 
credit  And  they  insisted  strenuously  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  government  and  system  of  laws  which  should  preserve  the 
public  faith,  and  redeem  the  country  from  that  ruin  which  always 
follows  upon  the  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  the 
moral  obligation  of  contracts.     "At  length,*'  we  are  told,*  "two 

1  5  Manh.  life  of  Waahington,  83.  <  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  83. 
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great  parties  were  formed  in  every  State,  which  were  distinctly 
marked,  and  which  pursued  distinct  objects  with  systematic  ar- 
rangement The  one  struggled  with  unabated  zeal  for  the  exact 
observance  of  public  and  private  engagements.  The  distresses  of 
individuals  were,  they  thought,  to  be  alleviated  by  industry  and 
frugality,  and  not  by  a  relaxation  of  the  laws,  or  by  a  sacrifice  of 
the  rights  of  others.  They  were  consequently  uniform  friends  of 
a  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  of  a  vigorous  course 
of  taxation,  which  would  enable  the  State  to  comply  with  its  en- 
gagements. By  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  they  were  also, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  enabling  it  to  protect  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the  nation  abroad,  and  its  interests  at  home. 
The  other  party  marked  out  for  itself  a  more  indulgent  course. 
They  were  uniformly  in  favor  of  relaxing  the  administration  of 
justice,  of  affording  facilities  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  of  sus- 
pending their  collection,  and  of  remitting  taxes.  The  same 
course  of  opinion  led  them  to  resist  every  attempt  to  transfer 
from  their  own  hands  into  those  of  Congress  powers  which  were 
by  others  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  party  last  mentioned  constituted  a  decided 
majority  of  the  people,  and  in  all  of  them  it  was  very  powerful." 
Such  is  the  language  of  one  of  our  best  historians  in  treating  of 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.* 

§  287.  Without  supposing  that  the  parties  here  alluded  to  were 
in  all  respects  identified  with  those  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  as  contemporaneous  with  the  confederation,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  prodigious  means  were  already  in  existence  to 
oppose  a  new  constitution  of  government,  which  not  only  trans- 
ferred from  the  States  some  of  the  highest  sovereign  prerogatives, 
hut  laid  prohibitions  upon  the  exercise  of  other  powers  which 
were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  popular  favor.  The  won- 
der, indeed,  is  not,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  have  encountered  the  most  ardent  opposition,  but 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  adopted  at  all  by  a  majority  of  the 
States. 

§  288.  In  the  convention  itself  which  framed  it,  there  was  a 
g^reat  diversity  of  judgment,  and  upon  some  vital  subjects  an  in- 

i  See  also  5  Manhairs  life  of  Washington,  180,  181. 
VOL.  I.  — - 14 
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tcnso  and  irreconcilable  hostility  of  opinion.^  It  is  understood 
that  at  several  periods  the  convention  were  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  up  without  accomplishing  anything.'  In  the  State 
conventions,  in  which  the  Constitution  was  presented  for  ratifi- 
cation, the  debates  were  long  and  animated  and  eloquent;  and, 
imperfect  as  the  printed  collections  of  those  debates  are,  enough 
remains  to  establish  the  consummate  ability  with  which  every  part 
of  the  Constitution  was  successively  attacked  and  defended.^  (a) 
Nor  did  the  struggle  end  here.  The  parties  which  were  then 
formed  continued  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  be  known  and 
felt  in  our  legislative  and  other  public  deliberations.  Perhaps 
they  have  never  entirely  ceased. 

§  289.  Perhaps,  from  the  very  nature  and  organization  of  our 
goveimment,  being  partly  federal  and  partly  national  in  its  char- 
acter, whatever  modifications  in  other  respects  parties  may  un- 
dergo, there  will  forever  continue  to  be  a  strong  line  of  division 
between  those  who  adhere  to  the  State  governments  and  those 
who  adhere  to  the  national  government,  in  respect  to  principles 
and  policy.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  that  in  a  contest  for 
power,  "  the  body  of  the  people  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the 
State  governments.  This  will  not  only  result  from  their  love  of 
liberty  and  regard  to  their  own  safety,  but  from  the  strong  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  The  State  governments  operate  upon 
those  familiar  personal  concerns  to  which  the  sensibility  of  in- 
dividuals is  awake.  The  distribution  of  private  justice  in  a 
great  measure  belonging  to  them,  they  must  always  appear  to  the 
sense  of  the  people  as  the  immediate  guardians  of  their  rights. 
They  will  of  course  have  the  strongest  hold  on  their  attachment, 
respect,  and  obedience. "  *  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
State  governments  must  naturally  open  an  easier  field  for  the 
operation  of  domestic  ambition,  of  local  interests,  of  personal 

^  2  Pitk.  Hist  225  to  260;  Dr.  FrankUn's  Speech,  2  Amer.  Musenm,  684,  588;  3 
Amer.  Museum,  62,  66,  79,  157,  559,  560;  4  Elliot's  Debates.  Three  members  of  the 
oonvention,  Mr.  Qerry  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia, decUned  signing  the  Constitution.  8  Amer.  Museum,  68.  See  also  Mr.  Jay's 
Letter  in  1787;  8  Amer.  Museum,  554  to  565. 

<  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  128. 

*  2  Pitk.  Hut.  265  to  288. 

«  Gen.  Hamilton's  Speech  in  1786;  1  Amer.  Museum,  445,  447.  See  also  The  Fed- 
eralist, Koa,  17,  81,  45,  46. 

(a)  Rives's  Life  of  Madison,  ch.  38  to  36. 
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popularity,  and  of  flattering  influence  to  those  who  have  no  eager 
desire  for  a  widespread  fame,  or  no  acquirements  to  justify  it. 

§  290.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  votaries  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment are  fewer  in  number,  they  are  likely  to  enlist  in  its 
favor  men  of  ardent  ambition,  comprehensive  views,  and  power- 
ful genius.  A  love  of  the  Union,  a  sense  of  its  importance,  nay, 
of  its  necessity,  to  secure  permanence  and  safety  to  our  political 
liberty ;  a  consciousness  that  the  powers  of  the  national  Consti- 
tution are  eminently  calculated  to  preserve  peace  at  home  and 
dignity  abroad,  and  to  give  value  to  property,  and  system  and 
harmony  to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
inanuructiires;  a  consciousness,  too,  that  the  restraints  which  it 
imposes  ui)on  the  States  are  the  only  elTicicnt  means  to  preserve  ' 
public  and  private  justice,  and  to  insure  tranquillity  amidst  the 
conflicting  interests  and  rivalries  of  the  States,  —  these  will 
doubtless  combine  many  sober  and  reflecting  minds  in  its  sup- 
port If  to  this  number  we  add  those  whom  the  larger  rewards 
of  fame  or  emolument  or  influence,  connected  with  a  wider 
sphere  of  action,  may  allure  to  the  national  councils,  there  is 
much  reason  to  presume  that  the  Union  will  not  be  without 
resolute  friends. 

§  291.  Tliis  view  of  the  subject,  on  either  side  (for  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  commentator  to  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
mere  private  political  speculation),  is  not  without  its  consola- 
tions. If  there  were  but  one  consolidated  national  government 
to  which  the  people  might  look  up  for  protection  and  support, 
they  might  in  time  relax  in  that  vigilance  and  jealousy  which 
seem  so  necessary  to  the  wholesome  growth  of  republican  institu- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  governments  could  en- 
gross all  the  aiTections  of  the  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
national  government,  by  their  familiar  and  domestic  regulations, 
there  would  be  danger  that  the  Union,  constantly  weakened  by 
the  distance  and  discouragements  of  its  functionaries,  might  at 
last  become,  as  it  was  under  the  confederation,  a  mere  show,  if 
not  a  mockery,  of  sovereignty.  So  that  this  very  division  of  em- 
pire may  in  the  end,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  be  the  means 
of  perpetuating  our  rights  and  liberties,  by  keeping  alive  in  every 
State  at  once  a  sincere  love  of  its  own  government  and  a  love  of 
the  Union,  and  by  cherishing  in  different  minds  a  jealousy  of 
each,  which  shall  check,  as  well  as  enlighten,  public  opinion. 
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§  292.  The  objections  raised  against  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  of  very  different  natures,  and,  in  some  instances, 
of  entirely  opposite  characters.  They  will  be  found  embodied  in 
various  public  documents,  in  the  printed  opinions  of  distinguished 
men,  in  the  debates  of  the  respective  State  conventions,  and  in 
a  still  more  authentic  shape  in  the  numerous  amonduK^its  pro- 
posed by  these  conventions,  and  accompanying  their  acts  of  ratifi- 
cation. It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  all  into  general  heads; 
but  the  most  material  will  here  be  enumerated,  not  only  to  ad- 
monish us  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  of  framing  a  general  gov- 
ernment, but  to  prepare  us  tlie  bettor  to  understand  and  expound 
the  Constitution  itself. 

§  293.  Some  of  the  objections  were  to  the  supposed  defects  and 
omissions  in  the  instrument ;  others  were  to  the  nature  and  ox- 
tent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it;  and  others,  again,  to  the  fun- 
damental plan  or  scheme  of  its  organization. 

(1)  It  was  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  scheme  of 
government  was  radically  wrong,  because  it  was  not  a  confed- 
eration of  the  States,  but  a  government  over  individuals.^  It 
was  said  that  the  federal  form,  which  regards  the  Union  as  a 
confederation  of  sovereign  States,  ought  to  have  been  preserved ; 
instead  of  which  the  convention  had  framed  a  national  govern- 
ment, which  regards  the  Union  as  a  consolidation  of  States.* 
This  objection  was  far  from  being  universal ;  for  many  admitted 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  government  over  individuals  to  a  certain 
extent  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  pro]iosed.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  objection,  pushed  to  its  full  extent,  went  to  the  old 
question  of  the  confederation,  and  was  but  a  reargument  of  the 
point  whether  there  should  exist  a  national  government  adequate 
to  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Union.  In  its  mitigated 
form  it  was  a  mere  question  as  to  the  extent  of  powers  to  be  C(m- 
fided  to  the  general  government,  and  was  to  be  classed  accord- 
ingly. It  was  urged,  however,  with  no  inconsiderable  force  and 
emphasis;  and  its  supporters  predicted  with  confidence  that  a 
government  so  organized  would  soon  become  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical, "and  absorb  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
of  the  several  States,  and  produce  from  their  ruins  one  consoli- 
dated government  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  would  be  an 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  88,  89 ;  S  Amer.  Maaenm,  422  ;  Id.  648,  646. 
*  The  FedereliBt,  No.  89;  Id.  No.  88;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  270,  272. 
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iron-handed  despotism.**^  Uniform  experience,  it  was  said, 
had  demonstrated'  ^that  a  very  extensive  territory  cannot  be 
governed  on  the  principles  of  freedom  otherwise  than  by  a  con- 
federacy of  republics,  possessing  all  the  powers  of  internal 
Rovcmincut,  but  united  in  the  management  of  their  general  and 
foreign  concerns. "  •  Indeed,  any  scheme  of  a  general  government, 
however  guarded,  appeared  to  some  minds  (which  possessed  the 
public  confidence)  so  entirely  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the 
extensive  territory  of  the  United  States,  that  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  destructive  of  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  citizens.* (a)  And  oUiers  of  equal  eminence 
foretold  that  it  would  commence  in  a  moderate  aristocracy,  and 
end  either  in  a  monarchy  or  a  corrupt,  oppressive  aristocracy.* 
It  was  not  denied  that,  in  form,  the  Constitution  was  strictly 
republican;  for  all  its  powers  were  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  people,  and  were  administered  by  functionaries  holding 
their  odiccs  during  pleasure,  or  for  a  limited  period,  or  during 
good  behavior;  and  in  these  respects  it  bore  an  exact  similitude 
to  the  State  governments,  whose  republican  character  had  never 
been  doubted. • 

§  294.  But  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  met  the  objection 
by  asRorting  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  form  of  government 
like  tliat  proposed,  and  demonstrating  the  utter  imbecility  of  a 
mere  coiifederation,  without  powers  acting  directly  upon  indi- 
viduals. They  considered  that  the  Constitution  was  partly 
federal  and  partly  national  in  its  character  and  distribution  of 
powers.  In  its  origin  and  establishment  it  was  federal.^  In 
some  of  its  relations  it  was  federal,  in  others  national.  In  the 
Senate  it  was  federal ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  na- 
tional; in  the  executive  it  was  of  a  compound  character;  in  the 
operation  of  its  powers  it  was  national ;  in  the  extent  of  its  pow- 

1  Address  of  the  Minority  of  Penn.  Conyentioii,  2  Amer.  Mosenni,  642,  643.  See 
ftleo  2  Pitk.  Hist  272,  278. 

*  2  Aroer.  Museam,  642.  *  See  also  2  Amer.  Masenm,  422,  423,  424. 

^  Yntes  and  Lansing's  Letter,  8  Amer.  Museam,  166,  157;  Mr.  Jay*s  Letter,  1787, 
8  Amer.  Museum,  564,  662.  The  same  objection  is  repeatedly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Federalist,  as  one  then  beginning  to  be  prevalent.  The  Federalist,  Noa.  1,  2,  9,  18, 
14,  28. 

*  Mr.  Geoi:ge  Mason's  Letter,  2  Amer.  Moseum,  534,  686. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  89.  ▼  Id. 

(a)  Life  of  Samnel  Adams,  III.  261. 
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era  federal.  It  acted  on  individuals,  and  not  on  States  merely. 
But  its  powers  were  limited,  and  left  a  large  mass  of  sovereignty 
in  the  States.  In  making  amendments,  it  was  also  of  a  com- 
pound character,  requiring  the  concurrence  of  more  than  a  ma- 
jority, and  less  than  the  whole  of  the  States.  So  that  on  the 
whole  their  conclusion  was,  that  "the  Constitution  is,  in  strict- 
ness, neither  a  national  nor  a  federal  Constitution,  but  a  compo- 
sition of  both.  In  its  foundation  it  is  federal,  not  national ;  in 
the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  government 
are  drawn,  it  is  partly  federal  and  partly  national ;  in  the  oj^r- 
ation  of  these  powers  it  is  national,  not  federal ;  in  the  extent 
of  them,  again,  it  is  federal,  not  national;  and,  finally,  in  tho 
authoritative  mode  of  introducing  amendments  it  is  neither 
wholly  federal  nor  wholly  national."* 

§  295.  Time  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  assuaged 
the  fears  and  disproved  the  prophecies  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Constitution.  It  has  gained  friends  in  its  progress.  The  States 
still  flourish  imder  it  with  a  salutary  and  invigorating  energy; 
and  its  power  of  direct  action  upon  the  people  has  hitherto 
proved  a  common  blessing,  giving  dignity  and  spirit  to  the  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  preserving  us 
from  domestic  dissensions  and  unreasonable  burdens  in  times 
of  peace. 

§  296.  (2)  If  the  original  structure  of  the  government  was, 
as  has  been  shown,  a  fertile  source  of  opi)osition,  another  oh- 
jection  of  a  more  wide  and  imposing  nature  was  drawn  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  powers.  This,  indeed,  like  the  former, 
gave  rise  to  most  animated  discussions,  in  which  reason  was  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate  the  mischiefs  of  the  system,  and  imagi- 
nation to  portray  them  in  all  the  exaggerations  which  fear  and 
prophecy  could  invent.  Looking  back,  indeed,  to  (luit  jMjritMl 
with  the  calmness  with  which  wo  naturally  review  events  and 
occurrences  which  are  now  felt  only  as  matters  of  history,  ono 
is  surprised  at  the  futility  of  some  of  the  objections,  the  absurd- 
ity of  others,  and  the  overwrought  coloring  of  almost  all,  which 

>  The  Federalist.  No.  39.  See  hIho  1  Tucker's  Rlnck.  App.  145.  146.  The  wliolo 
reasoning  contained  in  the  30th  number  of  the  Federalist  (of  which  the  ahove  is  merely 
a  summary)  deserves  a  thorough  examination  by  every  statesman.  See  also  on  the 
same  subject,  Dane's  App.  J  14,  p.  25,  4bc.;  J  86,  p.  44,  &c.;  1  Tucker's  Black.  CTomm. 
App.  146,  &c.;  the  Federalist,  No.  9;  3  Dall.  R.  473. 
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were  urged  on  this  head  against  the  Constitution.  That  some 
of  them  had  a  just  foundation  need  not  be  denied  or  concealed ; 
for  the  system  was  human,  and  the  result  of  compromise  and 
conciliation,  in  which  something  of  correctness  of  theory  was 
yielded  to  the  interests  or  prejudices  of  particular  States,  and 
something  of  inequality  of  benefit  borne  for  the  common  good. 

§  297.  Tlie  objections  from  different  quarters  were  not  only 
of  different  degrees  and  magnitude,  but  often  of  totally  opposite 
natures.  With  some  |>ersons  the  mass  of  the  powers  was  a  for- 
midable objection ;  with  others  the  distribution  of  those  powera. 
With  some  the  equality  of  vote  in  the  Senate  was  exceptionable ; 
with  others  the  inequality  of  representation  in  the  House.  With 
some  the  power  of  regulating  the  times  and  places  of  elections 
was  fatal;  with  others  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  by  a 
bare  majority.  With  some  the  power  of  direct  taxation  was  an 
intolerable  grievance;  with  others  the  power  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion by  duties  on  imports.  With  some  the  restraint  of  the  State 
legislatures  from  laying  duties  upon  exports  and  passing  ex  post 
facto  laws  was  incorrect;  with  others  the  lodging  of  the  execu- 
tive power  in  a  single  magistrate.^  With  some  the  term  of  office 
of  the  senators  and  representatives  was  too  long;  with  others 
the  term  of  office  of  the  President  was  obnoxious  to  a  like  cen- 
sure, as  well  as  his  re-eligibility.*  With  some  the  intermixture 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  in  the  Sen^ 
ate  was  a  mischievous  departure  from  all  ideas  of  regular  gov- 
ernment; with  others  the  non-participation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  same  functions  was  the  alarming  evil. 
With  some  the  powers  of  the  President  were  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty ;  with  others  the  participation  of  the  Senate  in 
some  of  those  powers.  With  some  the  powers  of  the  judiciary 
were  far  too  extensive;  with  others  the  power  to  make  treaties 
even  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  With  some 
the  power  to  keep  up  a  standing  army  was  a  sure  introduction 
to  despotism;  with  others  the  power  over  the  militia.'  With 
some  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  was  a  dangerous  feature ;  with  others 

1  2  Amer.  Mnsenm,  534,  686,  640  ;  Id.  427,  486  ;  Id.  647,  666. 
s  8  Amer.  Museum,  62 ;  2  Pitk.  Hiet  288,  284 ;  The  Fedemlist,  Nos.  71,  72. 
*  See  2  Amer.  Mosenra,  422,  kc. ;  Id.  486  ;  Id.  434 ;  Id.  640,  kc,  648,  ko,i  Id. 
658 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62 ;  Id.  157;  Id.  419,  420,  ftc. 
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the  small  number  composing  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  an  alarming  and  corrupting  evil.^ 

§  298.  In  the  glowing  language  of  those  times  the  people  were 
told,  "that  the  new  government  will  not  be  a  confederacy  of 
States,  as  it  ought,  but  one  consolidated  government,  founded 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  several  governaients  of  the  States. 
The  powers  of  Congress,  under  the  new  Constitution,  are  com- 
plete and  unlimited  over  the  purse  and  the  sword,  and  are  per- 
fectly independent  of  and  supreme  over  the  State  governments, 
whose  intervention  in  these  great  points  is  entirely  destroyed. 
By  virtue  of  their  power  of  taxation.  Congress  may  command 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  properties  of  the  people.  They  may 
impose  what  imposts  upon  commerce,  they  may  imi>o80  what 
land  taxes,  and  taxes,  excises,  and  duties  on  all  instruments, 
and  duties  on  every  fine  article  that  they  may  judge  proper." 
**  Congress  may  monopolize  every  source  of  revenue,  and  thus 
indirectly  demolish  the  State  governments;  for  without  funds 
they  could  not  exist."  "As  Congress  have  the  control  over  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  President,  of  the  senators,  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  they  may  prolong 
their  existence  in  office  for  life  by  postponing  the  time  of  their 
election  and  appointment  from  period  to  period,  under  various 
pretences. "  "  When  the  spirit  of  the  people  shall  be  gradually 
broken,  when  the  general  government  shall  be  firmly  established, 
and  when  a  nmnerous  standing  army  shall  render  opposition 
vain,  the  Congress  may  complete  the  system  of  despotism  in  re- 
nouncing all  dependence  on  the  people,  by  continuing  themselves 
and  their  children  in  the  government. "  * 

§  299.  A  full  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  several  powers  given  to  the  general  government 
will  more  properly  find  a  place  when  those  powers  come  succes- 
sively under  review  in  our  commentary  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  The  outline  here  furnished  may  serve 
to  show  what  those  were  which  were  presented  against  them  as 
an  aggregate  or  mass.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  most  formidable  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  Articles 

1  Many  of  the  objections  are  sommed  up  in  the  Federalist,  No.  88,  with  great 
foroe  and  ability. 

*  Address  of  the  Minority  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  2  Amer.  Moaeani,  588, 
M8,  844,  645.    See  also  the  Address  of  Virgiuhi,  2  Pitk.  History,  834. 
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of  Confederation,  with  this  difference  only,  that  though  unlim- 
ited in  their  termSy  they  were  in  some  instances  checked  by  the 
want  of  power  to  carry  them  into  effect,  otherwise  than  by  re- 
quisitions on  the  States.  Thus  presenting,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  declaring  certain 
powers  in  the  federal  government  absolutely  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendering  them  absolutely  nugatory.  ^ 

§  300.  (3)  Another  class  of  objections  urged  against  the  Con- 
stitution was  founded  ui)on  its  deficiencies  and  omissions.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  objections  on  this  head  were 
well  taken,  and  tliat  there  was  a  fitness  in  incorporating  some 
provision  on  the  subject  into  the  fundamental  articles  of  a*  free 
government.  There  were  others,  again,  which  might  fairly 
enough  be  left  to  the  legislative  discretion  and  to  the  natural 
influences  of  the  popular  voice  in  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  were  others,  again,  so  doubtful,  both  in  principle 
and  policy,  that  they  might  properly  be  excluded  from  any  sjrs- 
tem  aiming  at  permanence  in  its  securities  as  well  as  its  founda- 
tions. 

§  301.  Among  the  defects  which  were  enumerated,  none  at- 
tracted more  attention,  or  were  urged  with  more  zeal,  than  the 
want  of  a  distinct  bill  of  rights  which  should  recognize  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  a  free  republican  government,  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  was  contended  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  express  provision  should  be  made  for  the  trial 
by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  in  criminal  cases  upon  a  presentment 
by  a  grand  jury  only ;  and  that  all  criminal  trials  should  be  public, 
and  the  party  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  should  be  secured ;  that 
there  should  be  no  national  religion,  and  the  rights  of  conscience 
should  be  inviolable ;  that  excessive  bail  should  not  be  required, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted;  that  the  people 
should  have  a  right  to  bear  arms ;  that  persons  conscientiously 
scrupulous  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms ;  that  every 
person  should  be  entitled  of  right  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances ;  that  search-warrants  should  not  be  granted  without 
oath,  nor  general  warrants  at  all;  that  soldiers  should  not  be 
enlisted,  except  for  a  short,  limited  term,  and  not  be  quartered 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  88. 
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in  time  of  peace  upon  private  houses  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners ;  that  mutiny  bills  should  continue  in  force  for  two  years 
only ;  that  causes  once  tried  by  a  jury  should  not  be  re-examina- 
ble  upon  appeal,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  coui-se  of  the 
common  law ;  and  that  the  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
general  government  should  be  declared  to  be  reserved  to  the  States. 
In  all  these  particulars  the  Constitution  was  obviously  defec- 
tive; and  yet,  it  was  contended,  they  were  vital  to  the  public 
security.^  (a) 

§  802.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  defects  relied  on,  such 
as  the  want  of  a  suitable  provision  for  a  rotation  in  office,  to 
prevent  jjcrsons  enjoying  it  for  life;  the  want  of  an  executive 
council  for  the  President;  the  want  of  a  provision  limiting  the 
duration  of  standing  armies ;  the  want  of  a  clause  securing  to  the 
people  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  law;*  the  want  of  security 
for  proper  elections  of  public  officers ;  the  want  of  a  prohibition 
of  members  of  Congress  holding  any  public  offices,  and  of  judges 
holding  any  other  offices;  and  finally,  the  want  of  drawing  a 
clear  and  direct  line  between  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
Congress  and  by  the  States.' 

§  803.  Many  of  these  objections  found  their  way  into  the 
amendments,  which,  simultaneously  with  the  ratification,  were 
adopted  in  many  of  the  State  conventions.  With  the  view  of 
carrying  into  effect  popular  will,  and  also  of  disarming  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Constitution  of  all  reasonable  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. Congress,  at  its  very  first  session,  took  into  consideration 
the  amendments  so  proposed ;  and  by  a  succession  of  supplemen- 
tary articles  provided,  in  substance,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  secured 
by  constitutional  declarations  most  of  the  other  important  objects 
thus  suggested.  These  articles  (in  all,  twelve)  were  submitted 
by  Congress  to  the  States  for  their  ratification,  and  ten  of  them 
were  finally  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  thus 

1  2  Amer.  Maaeum,  422  to  480;  Id.  435,  &o.;  Id.  584,  See,,  586,  540,  &c.  558,  &c., 
557;  3  Amer.  Miiseam,  62;  Id.  157;  Id.  419,  420,  &c.;  The  Fedemlist,  Na  88. 

*  Mr.  Mason,  2  Amer.  Museum,  584. 

•  2  Amer.  Museum,  426,  428 ;  Id.  584,  587;  Id.  549,  557;  8  Amer.  Museum,  68  ; 
Id.  419,  420,  &c.;  2  Pitk.  Hist  218,  267,  280,  282,  283,  284. 

(a)  Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  II.  607,  689;  Jefferson's  Works,  III.  8,  18,  201;  Life 
of  Fisher  Ames,  L  52,  58. 
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became  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.^  (a)  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that,  although  the  necessity  of  these  amendments 
had  been  urged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  denied  by 
its  friends,  they  encountered  scarcely  any  other  opposition  in 
the  State  legislatures  than  what  was  given  by  the  very  party 
which  had  raised  the  objections.*  The  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion generally  supported  them  upon  the  ground  of  a  large  public 
policy,  to  quiet  jealousies  and  to  disarm  resentments. 

§  304.  It  is  i)crhaps  due  to  the  latter  to  state  that  they  be- 
lieved that  some  of  the  objections  to  the  Constitution  existed 
only  in  imagination,  and  that  others  derived  their  sole  support 
from  an  erroneous  construction  of  that  instrument'  In  respect 
to  a  bill  of  rights,  it  was  stated  that  several  of  the  State  consti- 
tutions contained  none  in  fornL»  and  yet  were  not  on  that  account 
thought  objectionable.  That  it  was  not  true  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  did  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms, 
contain  a  bill  of  rights.  It  was  emphatically  found  in  those 
clauses  which  respected  political  rights,  the  guaranty  of  repub- 
lican forms  of  government,  the  trial  of  crimes  by  jury,  the  defi- 
nition of  treason,  the  prohibition  against  bills  of  attainder  and  ex 
post  facto  laws  and  titles  of  nobility,  the  trial  by  impeachment, 
and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Tliat  a  general 
bill  of  rights  would  be  improper  in  a  Constitution  of  limited 
powers  like  that  of  the  United  States,  and  might  even  bo  danger- 
ous, as  by  containing  exceptions  from  powers  not  granted  it 
might  give  rise  to  implications  of  constructive  power.  That  in 
a  government  like  ours,  founded  by  the  people  and  managed  by 
the  people,  and  especially  in  one  of  limited  authority,  there  was 
no  necessity  of  any  bill  of  rights;  for  all  powers  not  granted 
were  reserved,  and  even  those  granted  might  at  will  be  resumed 
or  altered  by  the  people.  That  a  bill  of  rights  might  be  fit  in  a 
monarchy,  where  there  were  struggles  between  the  crown  and 
the  people  about  prerogatives  and  privileges.  But  here  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  government  of  the  people ;  all  its  ofHcers  are  their 

1  2  Pitk.  HUt.  882,  834.  *  5  Manh.  Life  of  Wash.  209,  210. 

<  6  Marsh.  Life  of  Wash.  207,  208. 

(a)  Those  Amendments  were  proposed  Life  of  Madison,   11.   88,  et  aeq.\  Life  of 

and  ndvocntftl  hy  Mr.  Madison,  through  Fisher  Amos,  T.  52;  Van  Biircn,  Political 

whose  efforts  in  the  main  their  passage  Parties,  191.  ^  teq.  ;  Hamilton,  History 

through  Congress  was  secured.   See  Rives,  of  the  Republic,  lY.  28. 
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officerSi  and  they  can  exercise  no  rights  or  powers  but  such  as 
the  people  commit  to  them.  In  such  a  case  the  silence  of  the 
Constitution  argues  nothing.  The  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience  are  not  taken  away,  be- 
cause they  are  not  secured*  They  remain  with  the  people  among 
the  mass  of  ungranted  powcra,  or  find  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  each  particular  State.  ^ 

§  805.  Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  suggestions,  candor 
will  compel  us  to  admit  that,  as  certain  fundamental  rights 
were  secured  by  the  Constitution,  there  seemed  to  be  an  equal 
propriety  in  securing  in  like  manner  others  of  equal  value  and 
importance.  The  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  was  secured; 
but  this  clause  admitted  of  more  clear  definition  and  of  auxiliary 
provisions.  The  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  at  common  law  was 
as  dear  to  the  people,  and  afforded  at  least  an  equal  protection 
to  persons  and  property.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  sev- 
eral other  provisions  included  in  the  amendments.  But  these 
will  more  properly  fall  imder  consideration  in  our  commentary 
upon  that  portion  of  the  Constitution.  The  promptitude,  zeal, 
and  liberality  with  which  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  sup- 
ported these  amendments  evince  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of 
their  opinions,  and  increase  our  reverence  for  their  labors,  as 
well  as  our  sense  of  their  wisdom  and  patriotism,  (a) 

.# 

1  The  Federalist^  No.  84;  Hr.  Jay's  Address;  8  Amer.  Museum,  654,  659;  2  Amer. 
Mnseam,  422,  425. 

(a)  The  Constitution  was  accepted  and  fore  made  us  independent.     Our  better 

put  in  force  in  anticipation  of,  and  in  re-  liberty,  our  law,  our  order,  our  union,  our 

Uanoe  upon,  the  adoption  of  these  amend-  credit,  our  commerce,   our  rank   among 

ments,  and  by  them  the  instrument  was  the  nations,  our  page  in  the  great  historyf 

completed.     '*  I  dwell,"  said  Mr.  Choate,  we  owe  to  this.     Independence  was  the 

**  on  that  time  from  1780  to  1789,  because  work  of  the  higher  pamons.     The  Consti- 

that  was  our  age  of  ci?il  greatness.    Then  tution  was  the  slow  product  of  wisdom,'* 

first  we  grew  to  bo  one.    In  that  time  our  Lecture  on  Jefferson,  Burr,  and  Hamilton, 

nation  was  bom.    That  which  went  be-  1858. 
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NATURE  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION,  —  WHETHER  A  COMPACT. 

§  306.  Haying  thus  sketched  out  a  general  history  of  the  ori* 
^iii  and  adoption  of  tlio  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Hunitnarj  of  the  principal  objections  and  dillicultics  which  it  had 
to  encounter,  we  approach  the  point  at  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  actual  structure,  organiza- 
tion, and  powers  which  belong  to  it.  Our  main  object  will  hence- 
forth bo  to  unfold  in  detail  all  its  principal  provisions,  with  such 
commentaries  as  may  explain  their  import  and  effect,  and  with 
such  illustrations,  historical  and  otherwise,  as  will  enable  the 
reader  fully  to  understand  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  each  of  them  respectively,  the  amendments  which  have 
been  proposed  to  them,  and  the  arguments  which  have  sustained 
them  in  their  present  form. 

§  307.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  seems  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  bestow  some  attention  upon  several  points  which 
have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  which  are  prelimi- 
nary in  their  own  nature ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  consider  what 
are  the  true  rules  of  interpretation  belonging  to  the  instrument. 

§  308.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  true  nature  and  import 
of  the  instrument?  Is  it  a  treaty,  a  convention,  a  league,  a  con- 
tract, or  a  compact  ?  Who  are  the  parties  to  it  ?  By  whom  was 
it  made  ?  By  whom  was  it  ratified  ?  What  are  its  obligations  ? 
By  whom  and  in  what  manner  may  it  be  dissolved  ?  Who  are  to 
decide  upon  the  supposed  infractions  and  violations  of  it  ?  These 
are  questions  often  asked,  and  often  discussed,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  theoretical  speculation,  but  as  matters  of  practical 
importance,  and  of  earnest  and  even  of  vehement  debate.  The 
answers  given  to  them  by  statesmen  and  jurists  are  often  contra- 
dictory and  irreconcilable  with  each  other;  and  the  consequences 
deduced  from  the  views  taken  of  some  of  them  go  very  deep  into 
the  foundations  of  the  government  itself,  and  expose  it,  if  not 
to  utter  destruction,  at  least  to  evils  which  threaten  its  existence 
and  disturb  the  just  operation  of  its  powers. 
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§  809.  It  will  bo  our  object  to  present  in  a  condensed  form 
some  of  the  principal  expositions  which  have  been  insisted  on  at 
dilTerent  times  as  to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  offer  some  of  the  principal  objections  which  have 
been  suggested  against  those  expositions.  To  attempt  a  minute 
enumeration  would  indeed  be  an  impracticable  task ;  and  consid- 
ering the  delicate  nature  of  others,  which  are  still  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy,  where  the  ashes  are  scarcely  yet  cold  which 
cover  the  concealed  fires  of  former  political  excitements,  it  is 
sufficiently  difficult  to  detach  some  of  the  more  important  from 
the  mass  of  accidental  matter  in  which  they  are  involved. 

§  310.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  learned  commentator,^  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an  original,  written, 
federal,  and  social  compact,  freely,  voluntarily,  and  solemnly 
entered  into  by  the  several  States,  and  ratified  by  the  people 
thereof,  respectively;  whereby  the  several  Stjites  and  the  people 
thereof  respectively  have  bound  themselves  to  each  other  and  to 
Uie  federal  government  of  the  United  States,  and  by  which  the 
federal  government  is  bound  to  the  several  States  and  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  author  proceeds  to  expound 
every  part  of  this  definition  at  large.  It  is,  says  he,  a  compact, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  a  charter  or  grant,  which  is 
either  the  act  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  or  is  founded  upon 
some  consideration  moving  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other, 
and  operates  as  an  exchange  or  sale.'  But  here  the  contracting 
parties,  whether  considered  as  States  in  their  political  capacity 
and  character,  or  as  individuals,  are  all  equal ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing granted  from  one  to  another,  but  each  stipulates  to  part 
with  and  receive  the  same  thing  precisely  without  any  distinc- 
tion or  difference  between  any  of  the  parties. 

§  811.   It  is  a  federal  compact.'  (a)    Several  sovereign  and 

1  1  Tacker^  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  D.  p.  140,  el  acq. 

*  1  Tacker's  Block.  Comm.  App.  noto  D.  p.  141. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  aaserU  that  tlie  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  is  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States.     "  They  entered  into  a  compact,'*  says  he,  in  a  paper  designed  to  be 

(a)  Mr.  Calhoun  has  enlai^  upon  to  the  General  Oovemment,*'  Works,  VI. 
the  view  here  taken  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  59.  See  also  the  review  of  this  work  by 
two  elaborate  papers:  the  "  Discourse  on  Judge  A.  P.  Upshur  (Petersburg,  Ya., 
the  Conntitution  and  Government  of  the  1840).  If,  however,  anything  can  be  re- 
United  States,"  Works,  I.  Ill;  and  the  garded  as  settled  in  the  constitutional  law 
*'  Address  on  the  ReUtions  of  the  States  of  any  people,   it  must  now  be  looked 
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independent  States  may  unite  themselves  together  by  a  perpetual 
confederation  without  each  ceasing  to  bo  a  perfect  State.     They 

adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  as  a  solemn  protest,  "  which  is  called  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single 
government,  as  to  their  relations  with  each,  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  certain 
other  articles  particularly  specified.**  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  415.  It  would,  I  imagine, 
be  very  difficult  to  point  out  when  and  in  what  manner  any  such  compact  was  made. 
The  Constitution  was  neither  made  nor  ratified  by  the  States  as  sovereignties  or  political 
communities.  It  was  framed  by  a  convention,  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  States 
for  their  adoption  by  Congress ;  and  was  adopted  by  State  conventions,  —  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people. 


upon  as  placed  beyond  further  contro- 
versy, that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  an  instrument  of  government, 
agreed  upon  and  established  in  the  several 
States  by  the  people  thereof,  through  rep- 
resentatives empowered  for  the  purpose, 
o^ierative  upon  the  people  individually 
and  collectively,  and,  within  the  sphere  of 
its  powers,  upon  the  government  of  the 
States  also.  And  that  the  Union  which 
is  perfected  by  means  of  it  is  indissoluble 
through  any  steps  contemplated  by,  or 
admissible  under,  its  provisions  or  on  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and  can 
only  be  overthrown  by  physical  force  ef- 
fecting a  revolution.  Such  has  been  the 
view  of  the  judicial  department  from  the 
first,  and  Uie  practice  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  has  corre- 
sponded thereto;  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  as 
Mr.  Calhoun  mournfully  concedes  (Cal- 
houn's Works,  I.  859),  having  failed  as 
President  to  offer  practical  resistance  to 
this  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
And  finally  the  people  of  the  country, 
when  some  of  the  States  endeavored  to 
treat  the  Constitution  as  a  compact  from 
which  they  might  withdraw  when  they 
deemed  its  provisions  violated,  have  re- 
sisted this  doctrine  with  the  utmost  ez- 
))enditure  of  military  force,  and  at  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  have 
overthrown  its  adherents.  In  the  courts, 
therefore,  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  in  the  arbitrament  of 
arms,  tlie  nationnl  view  has  Invariably 
prevailed.     It  may  be  added,  also,  that 


the  last  great  struggle  has  had  the  effect 
which  able  minds  had  anticipated  as  the 
result  of  the  war  (see  Life  of  Oouvemeur 
Morris,  III.  260  ;  Calhoun's  Works,  I. 
861),  — to  strengthen  considerably  and  in 
some  directions  to  extend  the  national 
authority.  Something  of  this  has  come 
from  constitutional  changes  introduced 
for  this  express  purpose;  something  from 
the  great  increase  in  fpderal  offices,  pat- 
ronage, and  expenditures;  but  more  than 
all  from  the  public  mind  becoming  familiar^ 
ized  with  the  employment  by  the  federal 
government  of  tremendous  discretionary 
powers  during  the  existence  of  hostilities^ 
and  of  unusual  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
measures  afterwards  in  suppressing  dis- 
orders in  the  territory  lately  in  rebellion, 
and  in  reconstructing  the  shattered  fabrics 
of  State  government  The  constitution  of 
any  nation  is  practically  what  it  has  be- 
come by  the  practical  construction  of 
those  in  authority,  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people;  and  if  doubtful  points  have  been 
covered  by  that  construction  for  purposes 
apparently  beneficial,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  incline  the  people  to  approval 
or  indifference,  there  is  very  great  proba- 
bility that  the  ground  thus  occupied  will 
be  permanently  possessed,  and  instead  of 
being  afterwards  abandoned  voluntarily, 
may  not  even  be  contested  by  those  who 
might  have  done  so  with  vigor  and  effect 
under  other  circumstances.  How  far  this 
should  be  so  we  do  not  discuss;  that  it  is 
so  in  fact  is  unquestionable.    C 
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will  together  form  a  federal  republic.  The  deliberations  in 
common  will  offer  no  violence  to  each  member,  though  they 
may  in  certain  respects  put  some  constraint  on  the  exercise  of  it 
in  virtue  of  voluntary  engagements.  The  extent,  modifications, 
and  objects  of  the  federal  authority  are  mere  matters  of  discre- 
tion.^ So  long  as  the  separate  organization  of  the  membera  re- 
mains, and,  from  the  nature  of  Uie  compact,  must  continue  to 
exist,  both  for  local  and  domestic  and  for  federal  purposes,  the 
Union  is  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  an  association  of  States, 
or  a  confederacy. 

§  312.  It  is  also,  'to  a  certain  extent,  a  social  compact  In 
the  act  of  association,  in  virtue  of  which  a  multitude  of  men  form 
together  a  state  or  nation,  each  individual  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  engagements  with  all  to  procure  the  common  wel- 
fare ;  and  all  are  supposed  to  have  entered  into  engagements  with 
each  other  to  facilitate  the  means  of  supplying  the  necessities  of 
each  individual,  and  to  protect  and  defend  him.^  And  this  is 
what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  original  contract  of  society. 
But  a  contract  of  this  nature  actually  existed  in  a  visible  form 
between  the  citizens  of  each  State  in  their  several  constitutions. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  deemed  *  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  in 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  republic  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  extend  its  operation  to  the  persons  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  to  the  States  composing  the  confederacy. 

§  313.  It  may  be  proper  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
federal  compacts  and  obligations  and  such  as  are  social,  by  one 
or  two  examples.'  A  federal  compact,  alliance,  or  treaty  is  an 
act  of  the  state  or  body  politic,  and  not  of  an  individuaL  On 
the  contrary,  a  social  compact  is  understood  to  mean  the  act  of 
individuals  about  to  create  and  establish  a  state  or  body  politic 
among  themselves.  If  one  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty  to  pay  a 
certain  tribute  to  another,  or  if  all  the  members  of  the  same  con- 
federacy oblige  themselves  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  a  common 
expense  when  required, — in  either  of  these  cases  the  state  or 
body  politic  only,  and  not  the  individual,  is  answerable  for  this 
tribute  or  quota.  Tliis  is,  therefore,  a  federal  obligation.  But 
where  by  any  compact,  express  or  implied,  a  number  of  persons 
are  bound  to  contribute  their  proportions  of  the  common  ex- 

1  1  Tacke/t  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  D,  p.  141. 

3  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  D,  p.  144.  <  Id.  p.  145. 
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penses,  or  to  submit  to  all  laws  made  by  the  common  consent^ 
and  where  in  default  of  compliance  with  these  engagements  the 
society  is  authorized  to  levy  the  contribution  or  to  punish  the 
person  of  the  delinquent,  this  seems  to  be  understood  to  be  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  social  than  a  federal  obligation.^ 

§  814.  It  is  an  original  compact.  Whatever  political  relation 
existed  l)ctwoon  the  American  colonies  antecedent  to  the  Revo- 
lution, as  constituent  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  or  as  depen- 
dencies ui)ou  it,  that  relation  was  completely  dissolved  and 
aimihilated  from  tliat  period.  From  the  moment  of  the  Revolu- 
tion they  became  severally  independent  and  sovereign  States, 
possessing  all  the  rights,  jurisdictions,  and  authority  that  other 
sovereign  states,  however  constituted,  or  by  whatever  title  de- 
nominated, possess ;  and  bound  by  no  ties  but  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, except  such  as  all  other  civilized  nations  are  equally  bound 
by,  and  which  together  constitute  the  customary  law  of  nations.' 

1  1  TQcker*8  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  D,  p.  146. 

•  1  Tuck.  Dlack.  Comm.  App.  note  D,  p.  160.  These  views  ate  reiy  diflerent  from 
those  which  Mr.  Dane  has,  with  so  much  force  and  perspicnity,  urged  in  his  Appendix 
to  his  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  J  2,  p.  10,  Ac  . 

"In  order  correctly  to  ascertain  this  rank,  this  linking  together,  and  this  subordi- 
nation, we  must  go  back  as  far  as  January,  1774,  when  the  thirteen  States  existed 
cmutUulionalltf  in  the  condition  of  thirteen  Briliak  eoUmies,  yet,  defado,  the  people  of 
thorn  exercified  original,  sovereign  power  in  their  institution,  in  1774,  of  the  Conti- 
nRuial  Cungrrm;  and  es|)ocin]ly  in  Juno,  1776,  then  vesting  in  it  tlie  great  national 
])owcni  tluit  will  Im)  described;  scarcely  any  of  which  were  resumed.  Tlie  result  will 
show  that,  on  revoltUiimary  principles,  the  general  government  was,  by  the  $overeign 
acts  of  this  people^  first  created  de  novo,  and  de  /ado  instituted;  and,  by  the  same  acts, 
the  people  vested  in  it  very  extensive  powers,  which  have  ever  remained  in  it,  modified 
and  defined  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  enlaiged  and  arranged  anew  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2d.  Thnt  the  State  governments  and  States,  as 
free  and  independent  Slates,  were,  July  4,  1776,  created  by  the  general  government, 
empowered  to  do  it  by  the  people,  acting  on  revolutionary  principles,  and  in  their 
original,  sovereign  capacity;  and  that  all  the  State  governments,  as  such,  have  been 
instituted  during  the  existence  of  the  general  government  and  in  subordination  to  it, 
and  two  thirdn  of  them  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and 
established  by  the  people  thereof  in  that  sovereign  capacity.  The  State  governments 
have  been,  by  the  people  of  each  State,  instituted  under,  and  expressly  or  impliedly 
in  sulwrdination  to  the  general  government,  which  is  expressly  recognized  by  all  to  be 
supmme  law  ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  whole  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  superior  to 
the  power  of  a  part,  other  things  being  eqnal,  the  power  of  a  State,  a  part,  is  inferior 
to  the  power  of  all  the  States.  Assertions  that  each  of  the  twenty-four  States  is  com- 
pletely sovereign,  that  is,  as  sovereign  as  Russia  or  France,  of  course  as  sovereign 
nn  all  the  States,  and  that  this  sovereignty  is  above  Judicial  cognizance,  merit  special 
attention." 

VOL.  I.  —  1 5 
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§  315.  It  is  a  written  compact  Considered  as  a  federal  com- 
pact or  alliance  between  the  States,  there  is  nothing  new  or  sin- 
gular in  this  circumstance,  as  all  national  compacts  since  the 
invention  of  letters  have  probably  been  reduced  to  that  form. 
But  considered  in  the  light  of  an  original  social  compact^  the 
American  Revolution  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  this  new 
political  phenomenon.  In  every  State  a  written  Constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted  by  the  people  both  in  their  indvidual  and 
sovereign  capacity  and  character.^  (a) 

§  316.  It  is  a  compact  freely,  voluntarily,  and  solemnly  en- 
tered into  by  the  several  States,  and  ratified  by  the  people  thereof 
respectively,  —  freely,  there  being  neither  external  nor  internal 
force  or  violence  to  influence  or  promote  the  mcosui-c,  tlie  United 
States  being  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity in  each  State;  voluntarily,  because  the  measure  had  its  com- 
mencement in  spontaneous  acts  of  the  State  legislatures,  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  existing  con- 
federation; and  solemnly,  as  having  been  discussed  not  only  in 
the  general  convention  which  proposed  and  framed  it,  but  after- 
wards in  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  finally  in 
the  conventions  of  all  the  States,  by  whom  it  was  adopted  and 
ratified.* 

§  817.  It  is  a  compact  by  which  the  several  States  and  the 
people  thereof  respectively  have  bound  themselves  to  each  other 
and  to  the  federal  government.  The  Constitution  had  its  com- 
mencement with  the  body  politic  of  the  several  States ;  and  its 
final  adoption  and  ratification  was  by  the  several  legislatures  re- 
ferred to  and  completed  by  conventions  especially  called  and 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  each  State.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  was  not  only  an  act  of  the  body  politic  of  each  State, 
but  of  the  people  thereof  respectively  in  their  sovereign  character 

1  1  Tacker^s  Black.  Oomm.  App.  note  D,  p.  168.  There  is  an  inaccnracy  here  | 
Connecticut  did  not  form  a  constitution  unUl  1818,  and  existed  until  that  period 
under  her  colonial  charter.    Rhode  Island  framed  and  adopted  a  constitution  in  184S» 

*  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  D,  pp.  156,  166. 

(a)  But  until  such  adoption  the  col-  Island  in  1786,  when  in  the  ca^  of  Trevett 

onial  charter  must  be  considered  as  hay-  v.  Weedon,  a  legislative  act  was  declared 

ing  been  accepted  for  and  as  constituting  unconstitutional  because  in  conflict  with 

a  State  constitution.    This  was  the  view  the  royal  charter.     See  also  Luther  v. 

taken  hy  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Boixlen,  7  How.  1. 
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and  capacity.  The  body  politic  was  competent  to  bind  itself, 
so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  State  permitted.^  But  not  hav- 
ing i)owcr  to  bind  the  people  in  cases  beyond  their  constitutional 
authority,  the  assent  of  the  people  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  the  compact,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people 
might  be  diminished,  or  submitted  to  a  new  jurisdiction,  or  in 
any  manner  affected.  From  hence,  not  only  the  body  politic  of 
the  several  States,  but  all  citizens  thereof,  may  be  considered  as 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  to  have  bound  themselves  recipro- 
cally to  each  other  for  the  due  observance  of  it,  and  also  to  have 
bound  themselves  to  the  federal  government,  whose  authority 
has  been  thereby  created  and  established.' 

§  318.  Lastly,  it  is  a  compact  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  the  several  States  and  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  federal  government  can  in  no 
possible  view  be  considered  as  a  party  to  a  compact  made  ante- 
rior to  its  existence,  and  by  which  it  was  in  fact  created,  yet, 
as  the  creature  of  that  compact,  it  must  bo  bound  by  it  to  its 
creators,  the  several  States  in  the  Union  and  the  citizens  thereof. 
Having  no  existence  but  under  tlie  Constitution,  nor  any  rights 
but  such  as  that  instrument  confers,  and  those  very  rights  being 
in  fact  duties,  it  can  possess  no  legitimate  power  but  such  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  duty  prescribed  and 
enjoined  by  the  Constitution.'  Its  duties  then  become  the  exact 
measure  of  its  powers ;  and  whenever  it  exerts  a  power  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  performance  of  a  duty  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  it  transgresses  its  proper  limits  and  violates  the 
public  trust.  Its  duties  being  moreover  imposed  for  the  general 
benefit  and  security  of  the  several  States  in  their  political  char- 
acter, and  of  the  people  both  in  their  sovereign  and  individual 
capacity,  if  these  objects  be  not  obtained,  the  government  does 
not  answer  the  end  of  its  creation.  It  is,  therefore,  bound  to 
the  several  States  respectively,  and  to  every  citizen  thereof,  for 
the  due  execution  of  those  duties ;  and  the  observance  of  this 
obligation  is  enforced  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath  from 
tliose  who  administer  the  government 

§  819.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  au- 
tlior,  by  which  he  has  undertaken  to  vindicate  his  views  of  the 


1  1  Tucker*8  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  D,  p.  169. 
«  1  Tacker*8  Black.  Comm.  note  D,  p.  170. 


•  Ibid. 
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nature  of  the  Constitution,  (a)  That  reasoning  has  been  quoted 
at  large,  and  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words,  not  merely  as 
his  own,  but  as  representing,  in  a  general  sense,  the  opinions  of 
a  large  body  of  statesmen  and  jurists  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  avowed  and  acted  upon  in  former  times,  and  recently  re- 
vived under  circumstances  which  have  given  them  increased  im- 
portance if  not  a  perilous  influence.^  (6) 

1  Many  traces  of  these  opinions  will  be  found  in  the  public  debates  in  the  State 
)  legislatures,  and  in  Congress  at  different  periods.     In  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
the  Viiginia  legislature  in  1708,  it  was  resolved  "  that  this  assembly  doth  explicitly 
and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  powera  of  the  Federal  government  as  re- 
sulting from  the  comiNict  to  which  the  Slates  are  parties"    See  Dane's  Appendix, 


(a)  When,  in  1861,  the  people  of  that 
section  of  the  country  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  Tucker  had  taken  most  root, 
attempted  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
and  establish  a  government  of  Confe<l- 
erate  States,  they  endeavored  by  their 
constitution  to  preclude  forever  such  a 
construction  of  the  instrument  as  had 
prevailed  regarding  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  preambles  of  the 
two  instruments  placed  side  by  side  will 
show  very  distinctly  the  difference  in  the 
ends  sought 

Preamble  to  the  Constitulum  of  the 
UniUd  [States.  **  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  provide/or  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
snd  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  Unitcil  States  of 
America." 

Preamble  to  the  Constitution  ofUie  Con* 
federate  Slates,  **  Wo,  the  iMHiple  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  each  State  acting 
in  its  sovereign  and  independent  eJiaracter, 
in  order  to  form  a  permanent  Federal  gov- 
ernment, establish  justice,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  invoking  the  favor  and  guidance 
of  Almighty  Go<l,  do  ordnin  and  establiuh 
this  Constitution  for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.** 

The  Confederate  Constitution  in  the 


main  was  copied  from  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  its  framers  wera  {mrtioulnr  to 
state  that  the  |)owers  vested  in  the  Con- 
gross  were  delegated,  not  granted  to  that 
body. 

How  far  the  purpose  of  these  variations 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  was 
accomplished  may  appear  from  the  state- 
ment, doubtless  somewhat  exaggerated, 
ot  a  prominent  actor,  who  declares  that 
"in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after  this 
same  boasted  States-rights  Constitution 
was  put  in  operation,  its  very  framers 
notoriously,  and  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance, succeeded  in  consolidating  all 
governmental  power  in  the  centnil  agency 
at  Richmond,  and,  u)X)n  the  stale  pica  of 
military  necessity,  shamelessly  trod  under 
foot  aU  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  people,  and  organized  an  irre- 
sponsible military  desi)otism  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Ancient  Dominion,  as  harsh 
and  grinding  in  its  chamctcr  as  has  ever 
heretofore  exuttod  in  any  age  of  the  worKl.** 
The  War  of  the  lUaMjllion,  by  H.  8.  Kiwle, 
p.  49.  The  measures  of  which  Mr.  Foote 
complained  were  disapprovcil  of  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
were  the  subject  of  protests  in  some  of  the 
States,  especially  in  Georgia;  but  in  a 
life-an<l -death  struggle  no  government  is 
likely  to  inquire  very  carefully  into  jHiper 
limitations  upon  its  powers.     C. 

(6)  See  also  Life  of  Webster,  by  Cur- 
tis, II.  ch.  16  and  19. 
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§  820.  It  is  wholly  beside  our  present  purpose  to  engage  in  a 
critical  commentarj  upon  the  different  parts  of  this  exposition. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  for  all  the  practical  objects  we  have  in  view, 
to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  its  leading  positions, 
to  cxiK)und  the  objections  whch  have  been  urged  against  them, 
and  to  bring  into  notice  those  opinions,  which  rest  on  a  very 
different  basis  of  principles. 

§  821.  The  obvious  deductions  which  may  be,  and  indeed  have 
been,  drawn  from  considering  the  Constitution  as  a  compact  be-  k 
twecn  tlie  States,  are,  that  it  operates  as  a  mere  treaty  or  conven- 
tiun  lH)tween  them,  and  has  an  obligatory  force  upon  each  State 
no  longer  than  suits  its  pleasure,  or  its  consent  continues ;  that 
each  State  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself  in  relation  to  the 
nature,  extent,  and  obligations  of  the  instrument,  without  being 
at  all  bound  by  the  interpretation  of  the  federal  government,  or 
by  that  of  any  other  State ;  and  that  each  retains  the  power  to 

p.  17.  The  original  resolution  had  the  word  "alone"  after  "States,"  which  waa 
stnick  out  upon  the  motion  of  the  original  mover,  it  having  heen  asserted  in  the  de- 
bate that  the  people  were  parties  also^  and  by  some  of  the  speakers  that  the  people 
were  exclusively  parties. 

The  Kentucky  resohitions  of  1797  (which  were  drafted  by  Mr.  Jefferson)  decUre 
"  that  to  this  compact  [the  federal  Constitution]  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is 
an  iutcgfnl  party/*  North  American  Review,  October,  1880,  pp.  601,  646.  In  the 
resolutions  of  the  senate  of  South  Carolina,  in  November,  1817,  it  was  declared, 
"  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  the  people  of  the 
different  States  with  each  other,  as  separate  and  independent  sovereignties.'*  In  No- 
vember, 1799,  the  Kentucky  legislature  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  Federal 
States  Jiad  a  right  to  judge  of  any  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  a  nullifica- 
tion by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument 
is  the  rightful  remedy.  North  American  Review,  Id.  608.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Yir- 
giniu  U('iN)rt  of  1800,  roasm^rts  the  right  of  the  States,  an  iNirtics,  to  decide  u]K>n  tlio 
uneoiiRtitutionality  of  any  measure.  Report,  pp.  6,  7,  8,  9.  The  Virginia  legislature, 
in  1829,  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  "  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
being  a  federative  conifiact  between  sovereign  States,  in  construing  which  no  common 
arbiter  is  known,  each  State  has  the  right  to  construe  the  com{Nict  for  itself.'*  S  Am. 
An.  Reg.:  Local  History,  131.  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun's  letter  to  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton of  August  28,  1832,  contains  a  very  elaborate  exposition  of  this  among  other 
doctrines. 

Mr.  Dane,  in  his  Appendix  (§  8,  p.  11),  says,  that  for  forty  years  one  great  party 
has  received  the  Constitution  as  a  feilerative  compact  among  the  States,  and  the  other 
great  party,  not  as  such  a  compact,  but,  in  the  main,  national  and  popular.  The 
grave  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolution,  in  the 
wint(*r  of  1830,  deserves  to  be  read  for  its  able  exposition  of  the  doctrines  maintained 
on  each  side.  Mr.  Dane  makes  frequent  references  to  it  in  his  Appendix.  4  Elliot's 
Debates,  816  to  330. 
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withdraw  from  the  confederacy  and  to  dissolve  the  connection, 
when  such  shall  be  its  choice ;  and  may  suspend  the  operations 
of  the  federal  government,  and  nullify  its  acts  within  its  own  ter- 
ritorial limits,  whenever,  in  its  own  opinion,  the  exigency  of  the 
case  may  require.^  These  conclusions  may  not  always  bo  avowed ; 
but  they  flow  naturally  from  the  doctrines  which  we  have  under 
consideration.*  (a)  They  go  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  mere  confederacy  during  pleasure ;  and  of  thus  pre- 
senting the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  nation  existing  only  at 
the  will  of  each  of  its  constituent  parts. 

^  Yiiginia,  in  the  resolutions  of  her  legislatnre  on  the  tariff,  in  Febmary,  1829,  de- 
clared, "  tliat  there  is  no  common  arbiter  to  construe  the  Donstitution  ;  being  a  fed- 
eralive  compact  between  sovereign  States,  each  State  has  a  right  to  construe  tlie  com- 
pact for  itself.**  9  Dane's  Abridg.  ch.  187,  art  20,  $  14,  p.  689.  See  also  North 
American  Review,  October,  1830,  pp.  488  to  628.  The  resolutions  of  Kentucky  of 
1798  contain  a  like  declaration,  tliaf'to  tliis  comiMict  [the  Constitution]  each  State 
acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party;  that  the  government  created  by  this  com- 
pact was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  ^K>wer8  dchtgittcd  to  itself,  kc ; 
but  that,  as  in  all  other  oases  of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  ititelf,  as  well  of  infractiona  aa  of  tlie  mode  and 
measures  of  redret$**  North  American  lloview,  October,  1830,  p.  601.  The  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  1799  go  further,  and  assert  "that  tlie  several  States  who  formed  that 
instrument  [the  Constitution],  being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  judge  of  its  infraction;  and  tliut  a  nullification  by  those  sovcndgntics  of 
all  uuautliorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  remedy." 
North  American  Review,  Id.  60S;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  816,  822.  In  Mr.  Madison's 
Report  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  January,  1800,  it  is  also  affirmed  that  the  States 
are  parties  to  the  Constitution;  but  by  States  he  here  means  (as  the  context  explains) 
the  people  of  the  States.  The  report  insists  that  the  States  are  in  the  last  resort  the 
ultimate  judges  of  the  infractions  of  the  Constitution,    pp.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  those  who  held  these  doctrines  have  adopted  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them.  There  are  eminent  exceptions  ;  and  among  them  the 
learned  commentator  on  Blackstone's  Commentaries  seems  properly  numbei'od.  See 
1  Tucker's  Black.  App.  170,  171,  §  8.  See  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Foot's 
Resolution  in  1830,  and  Mr.  Dane's  Appendix,  and  his  Abridgment  and  Digi^st,  Vol. 
IX.  ch.  187,  art.  20,  $$  18  to  22,  p.  688,  et  seq.  ;  North  American  Review  for  October, 
1830,  on  the  Debates  on  the  Public  I^uids,  pp.  481  to  486,  488  to  628  ;  4  Klliot's  Do- 
bates,  316  to  330 ;  Mailhton's  Virginia  Rf|K)rt,  Jan.  1800,  pp.  0,  7,  8,  9  ;  4  Jcirerson's 
Correspondence,  416  ;  Vice-President  C^ilhoun's  letter  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  August  28, 
1832. 

(a)  See  Mr.  Madison's  explanation  of  394.    Compare  as  to  the  right  of  the  States 

the  Vii^nia  Resolutions,  Writings  of  Mad-  to  judge  as  to  infractions  of  the  Constitu- 

ison,   IV.  96;  North  American  Review,  tion.  Report  of  the  Hartford  ('onvention 

October,   1830 ;   Randall's  Jefferson,    II.  of   1814,  in    D wight's    History   thereof, 

461.  See  also  Mr.  Madison's  elaborate  pa-  p.  861 ;  Nile's  Register,  Vol.  VII.  p.  808. 
per  on  Nullification,  in  his  Writings,  IV. 
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§  822.    If  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  instrument,  it 
has  iK'hollj  failed  to  express  the  intentions  of  its  framers,  and 
brings  back,  or  at  least  may  bring  back,  upon  us  all  the  evils  of 
the  old  confederation,  from  which  we  were  supposed  to  have  had 
a  safe  deliverance.     For  the  power  to  operate  upon  individuals,  I 
instead  of  operating  merely  on  States,  is  of  little  consequence,  1 
though  yielded  by  the  Constitution,  if  that  power  is  to  depend  I 
for  its  exercise  upon  the  continual  consent  of  all  the  members ' 
upon  every  emergency.     We  have  already  seen  that  the  framers 
of  the  instrument  contemplated  no  such  dopcndonco.    Even  under 
the  confederation  it  was  deemed  a  gross  heresy  to  maintain  that 
a  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke^Uiat  compact;  and  the 
possibility  oi  a  question  of  this  nature  was  deemed  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  our  national  government 
deeper  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated  authority.^    ^^  A 
compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of 
legislative  authority,  can  pretend  to  no  higher  validity  than  a 
league  or  treaty  between  the  parties.    It  is  an  established  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  treaties,  that  all  the  articles  are  mutually  con- 
ditions of  each  other ;  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a  breach 
of  the  whole  treaty ;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by  either  of 
tlie  parties  absolves  the  otliers,  and  authorizes  them,  if  they 
please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated  and  void."'  (a)    Con-  % 
sequences  like  these,  which  place  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  single  State,  and  enable  it  at  will  to 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  32  ;  Id.  No.  48  :  see  also  Mr.  Patterson's  opinion  in  the  con* 
rention,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  74,  76  ;  and  Yates's  Minutes. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  48.  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Yiiginia  Report  of  January,  1800, 
asserts  (pp.  6,  7)  that  "  the  States  being  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  in 
their  sovereign  cafiacity,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their 
authority  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated; 
and  consequently,  that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide  in  the  last  re- 
sort such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  acquire  their  interposition.'* 
Id.  pp.  8,  9. 

{a)  In  the  Report  of  the  Hartford  Con-  When  emergencies  occur  which  are  either 

vention  of  1814,  it  was  declared  that  "  in  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial  tribunals, 

cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous,  and  pal  pa-  or  too  pressing  to  admit  of  the  delay  inci- 

ble  infractions  of  the  Constitution  affect-  dent  to  their  forms,  States  which  have  no 

ing  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  and  liberties  eommon  umpire  must  bo  their  own  Judges 

of  the  people,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  and  execute  their  own  decisious."  D wight, 

the  duty  of  such  a  State  to  interpose  its  Hist.  Hartford  Convention,  861 ;  Niles's 

authority  for  their  protection,  in  the  man-  Register,  Vol  VII.  p.  308. 
ner  best  calculated  to  secure  that  end. 
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defeat  or  suspend  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  are  too 
serious  not  to  require  us  to  scrutinize  with  the  utmost  care  and 
caution  the  principles  from  which  they  flow  and  by  which  they 
are  attempted  to  be  justified. 

§  823.  The  word  "  compact,"  like  many  other  important  words 
in  our  language,  is  susceptible  of  difTcrcnt  sliadcs  of  meaning, 
and  may  be  used  in  diiferent  senses.  It  is  sometimes  used 
merely  to  express  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  assent  to  any  act  or 
thing.  Thus,  it  has  been  said  by  Dr.  South,  that  *'  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  speech,  there  was  an  implicit  compact  founded  upon 
common  consent,  that  sucli  words,  voices,  or  gestures  should  bo 
signs,  whereby  they  would  express  their  thoughts;"*  where,  it 
is  obvious,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  mutual  and  settled 
appointment  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  abo  used  to  express 
any  agreement  or  contract  between  parties,  by  which  they  are 
bound  and  incur  legal  obligations.'  Thus  we  say  that  one  })erson 
has  entered  into  a  compact  with  another,  meaning  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  entered  into  some  agreement  which  is  valid 
in  point  of  law,  and  includes  mutual  rights  and  obligations  be- 
.tween  them.  And  it  is  also  used,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  to  de- 
note those  agreements  and  stipulations  which  are  entered  into 
between  nations,  such  as  public  treaties,  conventions,  confedera- 
cies, and  other  solemn  acts  of  national  authority.'  When  we 
speak  of  a  compact  in  a  legal  sense,  we  naturally  include  in  it 
the  notion  of  distinct  contracting  parties,  having  mutual  rights 
and  remedies  to  enforce  the  obligations  arising  therefrom.  We 
suppose  that  each  party  has  an  equal  and  independent  capacity 
to  enter  into  the  contract,  and  has  an  equal  ri^t  to  judge  of  its 
terms,  to  enforce  its  obligations,  and  to  insist  upon  redress  for 
any  violation  of  them.^    This,  in  a  general  sense,  is  true  under 

^  Cited  in  Jo1inaon*8  Dictionary,  verb.  Compact.  See  Hoinecc  Elom.  Juris,  Natur. 
L.  %  ch.  6,  SS  109  to  112. 

*  Potliicr  diittinguishos  between  a  contract  and  an  agreement.  An  agrooment,  ho 
•ays,  is  the  consent  of  two  or  more  persons  to  form  some  engagement,  or  to  rescind  or 
modify  an  engagement  already  made.  '*  Duorum  vel  plurium  in  idem  placitum  con- 
sensus." Pand.  Lib.  1,  §  1,  de  Pactis.  An  agreement,  by  which  two  parties  recipro- 
cally promise  and  engage,  or  one  of  them  singly  promises  and  engages  to  the  other,  to 
give  some  particular  thing,  or  to  do  or  alwtain  from  a  particular  act,  is  a  contract ; 
by  which  he  means  such  an  agreement  as  gives  a  party  the  right  legally  to  demand 
its  performance.  Pothier,  Oblig.  part  I,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  art.  1,  §  1.  See  1  Black.  Comm. 
44,  45. 

•  Yattel,  n.  2,  ch.  12,  $  152 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  48. 
«  2  Black.  Comm.  442. 
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our  systems  of  municipal  law,  though  practically  that  law  stops 
short  of  maintaining  it  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  to  which 
modern  refinement  has  pushed  the  doctrine  of  implied  contracts. 

§  824.  A  compact  may,  then,  be  said  in  its  most  general  sense 
to  import  an  agreement,  —  according  to  Lord  Coke's  definition,  . 
aggregatio  mentium^  an  aggregation  or  consent  of  minds ;  in  its 
stricter  sense  to  import  a  contract  between  parties,  which  creates 
obligations  and  rights  capable  of  being  enforced  and  contem- 
plated as  such  by  the  parties  in  their  distinct  and  independent 
charactci-s.  lliis  is  equally  true  of  them,  whether  the  contract 
be  between  individuals  or  between  nations.  The  remedies  are, 
or  may  be,  diiTerent;  but  the  right  to  enforce,  as  accessory  to 
the  obligation,  is  equally  retained  in  each  case.  It  forms  the 
very  substratum  of  the  engagement 

§  326.  The  doctrine  maintained  by  many  eminent  writers 
upon  public, law  in  modern  times  is,  tfiat  civil  society  has  its 
foundation  in  a  voluntary  consent  or  submission;^  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  often  said  to  depend  upon  a  social  compact  of  the  peo- 
ple composing  the  nation.  And  this,  indeed,  does  not,  in 
substance,  diiTer  from  the  definition  of  it  by  Cicero,  Multitudoy 
juris  consensu  et  tUilitatis  communione  sociata ;  that  is  (as  Bur- 
lamaqui  gives  it),  a  multitude  of  people  united  together  by  a 
common  interest,  and  by  common  laws,  to  which  they  submit 
with  one  accord.* (a) 

1  Woodeson's  Elements  of  Jnrispradence,  31,  23 ;  1  Wil8on*8  Law  Lect  804,  806 ; 
Yattcl,  B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  1,  2  ;  2  BurUmaqai,  part  1,  cli.  2,  8,  4 ;  1  Black.  Ck>mm.  47,  48  ; 
Heinecc.  L.  2,  ch.  1,  $$  12  to  18 ;  (2  Tamball,  Heinecc  System  of  Universal  Law,  B. 
2,  ch.  1,  S§  9  to  12  ;)  ld.^h.  6,  §S  109  to  116. 

*  Biirlamaqni,  port  1,  ch.  4, 1 0  ;  Heinecc.  Elero.  Juris  Katur.  L.  2,  ch.  6,  J  107. 

Mr.  Locke  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  authors  who  have  treated  ou  tliis  subject  He 
founds  all  civil  government  upon  consent  "When,"  says  he,  "any  number  of  men 
have  so  consented  to  make  a  community  or  government,  they  are  tlieroby  presently 
incorporoted,  and  make  one  body  politic,  wherein  the  majcrity  have  a  right  to  adf  and 
conclude  the  rest"  Locke  on  Government,  B.  2,  ch.  8,  J  96.  And  he  considers  this 
consent  to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the  niigority,  as  the  indispensable  result  of  becoming 
a  community  ;  "else,'*  says  he,  "  this  original  compact,  whereby  he,  with  others,  in- 
corporates into  one  society,  would  signify  nothing,  and  be  no  compact  at  alL*'  Locke 
on  Government,  B.  2,  §§  96,  97,  98,  99  ;  Id.  §$119,  120.  Dr.  Paley  has  urged  some 
very  forcible  objections  against  this  doctrine,  both  as  matter  of  theory  and  of  fact,  with 
which,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  intermeddle.  The  discussion  of  them  would 
more  proiierly  belong  to  lectures  upon  natural  and  political  law.     Paley  on  Moral  and 

{n)  Sen  Maine,  Ancirnt  I^w,  ch.  9  ;  Lectures  on  the  Social  Comi)act,  at  Providence, 
by  John  Quincy  Adnms,  1842. 
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§  826.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  very  justly  observed  that 
the  theory  of  an  original  contract  upon  the  first  formation  of 
society  is  a  visionary  notion.  "  But  though  society  had  not  its 
formal  beginning  from  any  convention  of  individuals  actuated  by 
their  wants  and  fears,  yet  it  is  the  sense  of  their  weakness  and 
imperfection  that  keeps  mankind  together,  that  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  this  union,  and  that,  therefore,  is  the  solid  and 
natural  foundation  as  well  as  the  cement  of  civil  society.  And 
tliis  is  what  we  mean  by  the  original  contract  of  society ;  which, 
though  perhaps  in  no  instance  it  has  ever  been  formally  ex- 
pressed at  tlie  first  institution  of  a  State,  yet,  in  nature  and  rea- 
son, must  always   be  understood  and  implied  in  the  very  act  of 

Political  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  8.  Mr.  Burke  haa,  in  one  of  hia  moat  apleudid  perform- 
ancea,  made  some  profound  reflections  on  this  subject,  the  conclusion  of  which  aeema  to 
be,  that  if  society  ia  to  be  deemed  a  contract,  it  is  one  of  eternal  obligation,  and  not 
liable  to  be  dissolved  at  the  will  of  those  who  have  entered  into  it.  The  imssago  ia  aa 
follows :  "  Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  contracts  for  objects  of  mere 
occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure.  But  the  State  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered aa  nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  i)c])per  and  coffoe, 
qalico,  or  tobacco,  or  sonic  otliur  such  low  concern,  to  bo  tukcn  up  for  a  littlo  tcniporury 
interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  on  with 
other  reverence  ;  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things,  subservient  only  to  the  gross 
animal  existence  of  a  tem]X)rary  and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnorHhip  in  all 
science,  a  |Nirtnurship  in  all  art,  a  [lartncrship  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  |>crfcction.  As 
the  ends  of  such  a  }Nirtnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a 
partnership  not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
those  who  ore  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born.  Each  contract  of  eoch  imrticular 
State  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  primeval  contract  of  eternal  aociety,  linking  the  lower 
with  the  higher  natures,  connecting  the  visible  and  invisible  world  accoixling  to  a  fixed 
compact,  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable  oath  which  holds  aU  physical  and  all  moral 
natures,  each  in  their  appointed  place.  This  hiw  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  those 
who,  by  an  obligation  above  them,  and  infinitely  superior,  are  bound  to  submit  their 
will  to  that  law.  The  municipal  corporations  of  that  universal  kingdom  are  not  mor- 
ally at  lilterty  at  their  pleasure,  and  on  their  si^eculutions  of  a  contingent  iniprovuuMnit, 
wholly  to  separate  and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their  subordinate  community,  and  to 
dhisolve  it  into  an  unsocial,  uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of  elementary  principles.  It  ia 
Uie  firat  and  supreme  necessity  only,  —  a  necessity  tltat  is  not  chosen,  but  chooses,  —  a 
necessity  (laramount  to  delilieration,  that  admits  no  discussion,  and  demands  no  evi- 
dence, which  alune  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy.  This  necessity  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule ;  because  this  necessity  itself  is  a  part,  too,  of  that  moral  and  physical  dispo- 
sition of  things  to  which  man  must  be  ol)edient  by  consent  or  fun*e.  But  if  that  which 
is  only  submission  to  necessity  should  be  made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is  broken, 
nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the  rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast  forth,  and  exiled  from  thb 
world  of  reason,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence,  into  the 
antagonist  world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion,  and  unavailing  sorrow."  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
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associating  together ;  namelj,  that  the  whole  should  protect  all 
its  parts,  and  that  every  part  should  pay  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  whole ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  community  should  piard 
the  rights  of  each  individual  member;  and  that  in  return  for  this 
protection  each  individual  should  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity."^ (a)  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  assorts  that  ^^  the  body  politic  is  formed 
by  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals;  that  it  is  a  social  com- 
pact, by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and 
each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by 
certain  laws  for  the  common  good ; "  and  that  in  the  same  pre- 
amble the  i)cople  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts,  that  Provi- 
dence had  afforded  them  an  opportunity  ^^of  entering  into  an 
original,  explicit,  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  and  of 
forming  a  new  constitution  of  civil  government  for  tJiemselves  and 
tJieir  posterity."  It  is  in  this  sense,  too,  that  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Jay  is  to  be  understood  when  he  asserts*  that  "every  State  con- 
stitution is  a  compact  made  by  and  between  the  citizens  of  a  State 
to  govern  themselves  in  a  certain  manner;  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is,  likewise,  a  compact  made  by  the  people\ 
of  the  United  States,  to  govern  themselves  as  to  general  object^] 
in  a  certain  manner."  He  had  immediately  before  stated,  with 
reference  to  the  preamble  of  Uie  Constitution,  "Here  we  see  the 
people  acting  as  sovereigns  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sovereignty,  establishing  a  constitution,  by  which  it  was 
their  will  that, the  State  governments  should  be  bound,  and  to 
which  the  State  constitutions  should  be  made  to  conform. "  ' 

^  I  Black.  Ck)mni.  47.  Seo  also  1  Hume's  Essays,  Essay  12.  Mr.  Hume  considers 
that  the  notion  of  government  Iteing  uniyorsally  founded  in  original  contract,  is  vis- 
ionary, unless  in  the  sense  of  its  being  founded  upon  the  conseut  of  those  who  Arst 
associate  together  and  subject  themselves  to  authority.  He  has  discussed  the  subject 
at  large  in  an  elaborate  essay.     Essay  12,  p.  491. 

*  Chisholm  v.  State  of  Geoigia,  8  Dall.  R.  419  ;  see  also  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  806. 

•  In  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  river  Ohio,  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  territory  and  the 
establishment  of  several  States  therein  were  contemplated,  it  was  declared  that  certain 
articles  therein  enumerated  "  shall  be  considered  as  nrticUa  of  compact  between  the  origi- 
nal States  and  the  [leople  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unaltera- 
ble, unless  by  common  consent"  Here  is  an  express  enumeration  of  parties,  some  of 
whom  were  not  then  in  existence,  and  the  articles  of  compact  attached  as  such  only, 
when  they  were  brought  into  life.    And  then,  to  avoid  all  doubt  as  to  their  obligatory 

(a)  See  Maino,  Ancient  Law,  ch.  9. 
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§  827.  But  although  in  a  general  sense,  and  theoretically 
speaking,  the  formation  of  civil  societies  and  states  may  thus 
bo  said  to  be  founded  in  a  social  compact  or  contract,  that  is,  in 
the  solemn,  express,  or  implied  consent  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing them,  yet  the  doctrine  itself  requires  many  limitations 
and  qualifications  when  applied  to  the  actual  condition  of  na- 
tions, even  of  those  which  are  most  free  in  their  organization.^ 
Every  state,  however  organized,  embraces  many  persons  in  it 
who  have  never  assented  to  its  form  of  government,  and  many 
who  are  deemed  incapable  of  such  assent,  and  yet  who  are  held 
bound  by  its  fundamental  institutions  and  laws.  Infants,  minors, 
married  women,  persons  insane,  and  many  others,  are  deemed 
subjects  of  a  country,  and  bound  by  its  laws,  although  they  have 
never  assented  thereto,  and  may  by  those  very  laws  be  disabled 
from  such  an  act  Even  our  most  solemn  instruments  of  govern- 
ment, framed  and  adopted  as  the  constitutions  of  our  State  gov- 
ernments, are  not  only  not  founded  upon  the  assent  of  all  the 
people  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  that  assent  is  ex- 
pressly excluded  by  the  very  manner  in  which  the  ratification  is 
required  to  bo  made.  That  ratification  is  restricted  to  tliosc  who 
are  qualified  voters ;  and  who  are  or  shall  be  qualified  voters  is 
decided  by  the  majority  in  the  convention  or  other  body  which 
submits  the  constitution  to  the  people.  All  of  the  American 
constitutions  have  been  formed  in  this  manner.  The  assent  of 
minors,  of  women,  and  of  unqualified  voters  has  never  been 
asked  or  allowed;  yet  these  embrace  a  majority  of  the  whole 
population  in  every  organized  society,  and  are  governed  by  its 
existing  institutions.  Nay,  more ;  a  majority  only  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  is  deemed  sufficient  to  change  the  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  upon  the  general  principle  that  the  majority 
has  at  all  times  a  right  to  govern  the  minority,  and  to  bind  the 
latter  to  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  former.  And  if  more  than 
a  plurality  is  in  any  case  required  to  amend  or  change  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  society,  it  is  a  matter  of  political  choice  with 
the  majority  for  the  time  being,  and  not  of  right  on  the  part  of 
the  minority. 

§  328.    It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  our 

forco,  they  were  to  be  unalterable  except  by  comfnon  content.    One  party  coiUd  not 
change  or  absolve  itself  from  the  obligation  to  obey  them. 
1  See  Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 
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own  forms  of  government,  that  they  have  been  formed  without 
the  consent,  express  or  implied,  of  the  whole  people;  and  that, 
although  firmly  established,  they  owe  their  existence  and  author- 
ity to  the  simple  will  of  the  majority  of  the  qualiGed  voters. 
There  is  not  probably  a  single  State  in  the  Union  whose  consti- 
tution has  not  been  adopted  against  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a 
large  minority,  even  of  the  qualified  voters;  and  it  is  notorious 
tliat  some  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  a  small  majority  of 
votes.  How,  then,  can  we  assert  with  truth,  that  even  in  our 
free  (ioiistitution  the  government  is  founded,  in  fact,  on  the  assent 
of  the  whole  people,  when  many  of  them  have  not  been  pcnnittcd 
to  expi-css  any  opinion,  and  many  have  expressed  a  decided  dis- 
sent ?  In  what  manner  are  we  to  prove  that  every  citizen  of  the 
State  has  contracted  with  all  the  other  citizens  that  such  conflti- 
tution  shall  be  a  binding  compact  between  them,  with  mutual 
obligations  to  observe  and  keep  it,  against  such  positive  dissent? 
If  it  be  said  that  by  entering  into  the  society  an  assent  is  necessa- 
rily implied  to  submit  to  tlie  majority,  how  is  it  proved  that  a 
majority  of  all  the  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  ever  asked 
to  assent,  or  did  assent,  to  such  a  proposition  7  And  as  to  per- 
sons subsequently  born,  and  subjected  by  birth  to  such  society, 
where  is  ilio  record  of  such  assent  in  point  of  law  or  fact  ?  * 

§  329.  In  respect  to  the  American  Revolution  itself,  it  is , 
notorious  that  it  was  brought  about  against  the  wishes  and  resis- 
tance of  a  formidable  minority  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  never  had  the  universal  assent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  So  that  this  great  and  glorious 
change  in  the  organization  of  our  government  owes  its  whole 
authority  to  the  efforts  of  a  triumphant  majority.  And  the  dis- 
sent on  the  part  of  the  minority  was  deemed  in  many  cases  a 
crime,  carrying  along  with  it  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  forfeit- 
ure, and  personal  and  even  capital  punishment;  and  in  its  mild- 
est form  was  deemed  an  unwarrantable  outrage  upon  the  public 
rights,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  duties  of  patriotism. 

§  330.  The  truth  is,  that  the  majority  of  every  organized  soci- 
ety have  always  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  govern  the 
whole  of  that  society*  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  which  from  time  to  time  have  existed  in  such  soci- 

^  Soe  1  Hnme*s  Essayn,  Essny  12. 
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ety.*  Every  revolution,  at  least  when  not  produced  by  positive 
force,  has  been  founded  upon  the  authority  of  such  majority. 
And  the  right  results  from  the  very  necessities  of  our  nature ;  for 
universal  consent  can  never  be  practically  required  or  obtained. 
Tlie  minority  are  bound,  whether  they  have  assented  or  not ;  for 
the  plain  reason  that  opposite  wills  in  the  same  society,  on  tho 
same  subjects,  cannot  prevail  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as  society 
is  instituted  for  the  general  safety  and  happiness.  In  a  conflict 
of  opinion  the  majority  must  have  a  right  to  accomplish  that 
object  by  the  means  which  they  deem  adequate  for  the  end.  The 
majority  may,  indeed,  decide  how  far  they  will  respect  the  rights 
or  claims  of  the  minority;  and  how  far  they  will,  from  policy 
or  principle,  insist  upon  or  absolve  them  from  obedience.  But 
this  is  a  matter  on  which  they  decide  for  themselves,  according 
to  their  own  notions  of  justice  or  convenience.  In  a  general 
sense  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  absolute  and  sover- 
eign, limited  only  by  their  means  and  power  to  make  their  will 
effectual.*  The  Declaration  of  Independence  (which,  it  is  his- 
torically known,  was  not  the  act  of  the  whole  American  people) 
puts  the  doctrine  on  its  true  grounds.  Men  are  endowed,  it  de- 
clares, with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  among  Uiese  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  (plainly  intending  tho  majority  of  the  people)  to  alter 
or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
forms,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness. 

§  831.  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  original  compact  of  society,  or  of  tho  subsequent  institu- 
tion and  organization  of  governments  consequent  thereon,  it  is  a 

1  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  168  ;  Id.  172,  17S;  Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs  ;  Orotius,  B.  2,  ch.  6,  $  17. 

*  Mr.  Daue,  in  his  Api^endiz  to  the  ninth  vohtme  of  his  Abridgment,  has  examined 
this  subject  very  much  at  large.  Sec,  especially,  pages  87  to  48.  Mr.  Locke,  the  most 
strenuous  asserter  of  liberty  and  of  the  original  compact  of  society,  contends  resolutely 
for  this  power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  minority,  as  a  necessary  condition  in  the 
original  formation  of  society.    Locke  on  Ooyerument,  B.  2,  oh.  8,  from  $  96  to  $  100. 
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very  unjustifiable  course  of  reasoning  to  connect  with  the  theory 
all  the  ordinary  doctrines  applicable  to  municipal  contracts  be- 
tween individuals,  or  to  public  conventions  between  nations. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  theory  itself  is  subject  to  many 
qualifications;  but  whether  true  or  not,  it  is  impossible,  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  objects  and  interests  of  society,  or  the  nature 
of  compacts  of  government,  to  subject  them  to  the  same  con- 
structions and  conditions  as  belong  to  positive  obligations  cre- 
ated between  independent  parties  contemplating  a  distinct  and 
personal  responsibility.  One  of  the  first  elementary  principles 
of  all  contracts  is,  to  interpret  them  according  to  the  intentions 
and  objects  of  the  parties.  They  are  not  to  bo  so  construed  as 
to  subvert  the  obvious  objects  for  which  tliey  were  made,  or  to 
lead  to  results  wholly  beside  the  apparent  intentions  of  those  who 
framed  them.^ 

§  332.  Admitting,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  institution  of  a  government  is  to  be  deemed,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  already  suggested,  an  original  compact  or  contract 
between  each  citizen  and  the  whole  community,  is  it  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  continuing  contract  after  its  adoption,  so  as  to  involve 
the  notion  of  there  being  still  distinct  and  independent  parties  to 
the  instrument  capable  and  entitled,  as  matter  of  right,  to  judge 
and  act  upon  its  construction  according  to  their  own  views  of. 
its  import  and  obligations?  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  thel 
powers  delegated  to  the  government  at  the  good  pleasure  of  each  ?  I 
to  dissolve  b^]}  Af^j^nfffinn  with  it,  whenever  there  is  a  supposed 
breach  of  it  on  the  other  side  ?  •  These  are  momentous  ques- 
tions, and  go  to  the  very  foundation  of  every  government  founded 
on  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  people ;  and  they  should  be  seri- 

^  It  was  the  consideration  of  the  consequences  deducible  from  the  theory  of  an 
original  sahsisting  compact  between  the  people,  apon  the  first  formation  of  civil  socie- 
ties and  governments,  that  induced  Dr.  Paley  to  reject  it.  He  supposed  that,  If  ad- 
mitted, its  fundamental  principles  were  still  disputable  and  uncertain  ;  that  if  founded 
on  compact,  the  form  of  government,  however  absurd  or  inconvenient,  was  still  obliga- 
tory ;  and  that  every  violation  of  the  compact  involved  a  right  of  rebellion  and  a  dis- 
solution of  the  government.  Paley 's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  8.  Mr.  Wilson 
(afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Wilson)  urged  the  same  objection  very  forcibly  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention  for  adopting  the  Constitution.  8  Elliot's  Debates,  286,  287,  288. 
Mr.  Hume  considers  the  true  reason  for  obedience  to  government  to  be,  not  a  contract 
or  promise  to  obey,  but  the  fact  that  society  could  not  otherwise  subsist.  I  Hume's 
EssayM,  Essay  12. 

•  0  Dane's  Abridg.  ch.  187,  art.  20,  {  18,  p.  589. 
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dusly  investigated  before  we  admit  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  one  aspect  of  them.^ 

§  333.  Take,  for  instance,  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
wliich  in  its  pi*cainble  contains  the  declaration  already  quoted, 
that  government  "is  a  social  compact,  by  which  the  whole 
people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen  witli  the 
whole  government;"  are  we  to  construe  that  compact,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  as  still  a  contract  in  which  each 
citizen  is  still  a  distinct  party,  entitled  to  his  remedy  for  any 
breach  of  its  oblig;itions,  and  authorized  to  separate  himself 
from  the  whole  society,  and  to  tlirow  off  all  allegiance  whenever 
he  supposes  that  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  com- 
pact are  infringed  or  misconstrued  7  Did  the  people  intend  that 
it  should  be  thus  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  dissolve  the 
whole  government  at  his  pleasure,  or  to  absolve  himself  from  all 
obligations  and  duties  thereto  at  his  choice,  or  upon  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  instrument  7  If  such  a  power  exists,  where  is 
the  permanence  or  security  of  the  government  7  In  what  manner 
are  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens  to  be  maintained  or 
enforced?  Where  are  the  duties  of  allegiance  or  obedience? 
May  one  withdraw  his  consent  to-day,  and  reassert  it  to-morrow  ? 
May  one  claim  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions to-day,  and  to-morrow  repudiate  them  7  May  one  de- 
clare war  against  all  the  others  for  a  supposed  infringement  of 
the  constitution  ?  If  he  may,  then  each  one  has  the  same  right 
in  relation  to  all  others;  and  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
not  order  and  good  government  and  obedience,  are  the  ingredi- 
ents which  are  mainly  at  work  in  all  free  institutions  founded 
upon  the  will  and  choice  and  compact  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  government  and  its  peace  and  its  vital  interests 
will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  at  the  mercy  and  even  at  tlie 

1  Mr.  Woodeaon  (RleroenU  of  Jurisp.  p.  22)  says,  '*  Howeyer  the  historical  fact  may 
be  of  a  social  compact,  govemiuent  ought  to  be  and  is  generally  considered  as  founded 
on  consent,  tacit,  or  uxpn^ss,  or  a  real  or  quasi  compact.  This  theory  is  a  material 
basis  of  political  rights  :  and  as  a  theoretical  point  is  not  too  difficult  to  be  maintained, 
&c.  Not  that  such  consent  is  subsequently  revocable  at  the  will,  even  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  state,  for  that  would  be  making  a  part  of  the  community  equal  in  power  to 
the  whole  originally,  and  superior  to  the  nilers  thereof  after  their  establishment.*' 
However  questionable  this  latter  position  may  be  (and  it  is  open  to  many  objections ; 
see  1  Wilson's  Lectures,  417,  418,  419,  420),  it  is  certain  that  a  right  of  the  minority 
to  withdraw  from  the  government,  and  to  overthrow  its  powers,  has  no  foundation  in 
any  just  reasoning. 
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caprice  of  a  single  individual.  It  would  not  only  be  vain,  but 
unjust  to  punish  him  for  disturbing  society,  when  it  is  but  by  a 
just  exercise  of  the  original  rights  reserved  to  him  by  the  com- 
pact The  maxim  that  in  every  government  the  will  of  the 
majority  shall  and  ought  to  govern  the  rest,  would  be  thus  sub- 
verted ;  and  society  would,  in  effect,  be  reduced  to  its  original 
elements.  The  association  would  be  temporary  and  fugitive, 
like  those  voluntary  meetings  among  barbarous  and  savage  com- 
inuuiiicR,  where  each'  acts  for  himself,  and  submits  only  while 
it  is  his  pleasure. 

§  834.  It  can  readily  be  understood  in  what  maimer  contracts 
entered  into  by  private  persons  are  to  be  construed  and  enforced 
imder  the  regular  operations  of  an  organized  government.  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  a  breach  is  insisted  on  by  either  side,  the 
proper  redress  is  administered  by  the  sovereign  power,  through 
the  medium  of  its  delegated  functionaries,  and  usually  by  the 
judicial  department,  according  to  the  principles  established  by 
the  laws  which  compose  the  jurisprudence  of  that  country.  In 
such  a  case  no  person  supposes  that  each  party  is  at  liberty  to 
insist  absolutely  and  positively  upon  his  own  construction,  and  to 
redress  himself  accordingly  by  force  or  by  fraud.  He  is  com- 
pellable to  submit  the  decision  to  others,  not  chosen  by  himself, 
but  ap|K)inted  by  the  government,  to  secure  the  rights  and  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  the  whole  community.  In  such  cases  the 
doctrine  prevails,  inter  leges  silent  arma.  But  the  reverse  maxim 
would  prevail  upon  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  speaking,  inter 
arma  silent  leges.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  resort  is  not  contem- 
plated by  any  of  our  forms  of  government,  by  a  suit  of  one  citi- 
zen against  the  whole  for  a  redress  of  his  grievances,  or  for  a 
specific  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  constitution.  He 
may  have,  and  doubtless  in  our  forms  of  administering  justice 
has,  a  complete  protection  of  his  rights  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion, when  they  are  invaded  by  any  other  citizen.  But  that  is 
in  a  suit  by  one  citizen  against  another,  and  not  against  the  body 
politic,  upon  the  notion  of  contract 

§  836.  It  is  easy,  also,  to  understand  how  compacts  between 
indci)cndent  nations  are  to  be  construed,  and  violations  of  them 
redressed.  Nations,  in  their  sovereign  character,  are  all  upon 
an  equality,  and  do  not  acknowledge  any  superior  by  whose  de- 
crees they  are  bound,  or  to  whose  opinions  they  are  obedient 

VOL.  I.  — 16 
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Whenever,  therefore,  any  differences  arise  between  them  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  or  of  the  breach  of  its  terms,  there 
is  no  common  arbiter  whom  they  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  hav- 
ing authority  to  decide  them.  There  are  but  three  modes  in 
which  these  differences  can  be  adjusted:  first,  by  new  negotia- 
tions embracing  and  settling  the  matters  in  dispute ;  secondly, 
jby  referring  the  same  to  some  common  arbiter,  pro  hac  viccy 
whom  they  invest  with  such  power;  or,  thirdly,  by  a  resort  to 
[arms,  which  is  the  ultima  ratio  regum^  or  the  last  appeal  between 
isovereigns. 

§  336.  It  seems  equally  plain,  that  in  our  forms  of  govern- 
ment the  constitution  cannot  contemplate  either  of  these  modes 
of  interpretation  or  redress.  Each  citizen  is  not  supposed  to 
enter  into  the  compact,  as  a  sovereign  with  all  the  others  as  sov- 
ereign, retaining  an  independent  and  coequal  authority  to  judge 
and  decide  for  himself.  He  has  no  authority  reserved  to  insti- 
tute new  negotiations,  or  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  consti- 
tution, or  to  compel  the  reference  to  a  common  arbiter,  or  to 
declare  war  against  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
I  §  337.  No  such  claim  has  ever  (at  least  to  our  knowledge) 
■been  asserted  by  any  jurist  or  statesman  in  respect  to  any  of  our 
State  constitutions.  (The  understanding  is  general,  if  not  uni- 
versal, that,  having  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
the  constitution  of  the  State  binds  the  whole  community  proprio 
viffore  ;  and  is  unalterable,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  or  otherwise  provided 
for  by  the  majorityj  No  right  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist, 
on  the  part  of  any  town  or  county,  or  other  organized  body 
within  the  State,  short  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
State,  to  alter,  suspend,  resist,  or  dissolve  the  operations  of  that 
constitution,  or  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  jurisdiction. 
|Much  less  is  the  compact  supposed  liable  to  interruption  or  sus- 
pension or  dissolution  at  the  will  of  any  private  citizen  upon  his 
own  notion  of  its  obligations,  or  of  any  infringements  of  them 
by  the  constituted  authorities.^  The  only  redress  for  any  such 
infringements,  and  the  only  guaranty  of  individual  rights  and 
property,  are  understood  to  consist  in  the  peaceable  appeal  to  the 
proper  tribunals  constituted  by  the  government  for  such  pur- 

1  Dane's  App.  §  14,  pp.  25,  26. 
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poses ;  or  if  these  should  fail,  by  the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  and  integrity  and  justice  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
And  tliis,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  the  true  sense  of  tlie  origi- 
nal compact,  by  which  eyery  individual  has  surrendered  to  the 
majority  of  the  society  the  right  permanently  to  control  and  di- 
rect the  operations  of  government  therein.* 

§  338.  The  true  view  to  be  taken  of  our  State  constitutions  is, 
that  they  are  forms  of  government  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  in  their  original  sovereign  capacity  to  promote  their 
own  happiness,  and  permanently  to  secure  their  rights,  property, 
independence,  and  common  welfare.  The  language  of  nearly  all 
these  State  constitutions  is,  that  the  people  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  constitution ;  and  where  these  terms  are  not  expressly 
used,  they  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
frame  of  government.*  They  may  be  deemed  compacts  (though 
not  generally  declared  so  on  their  face),  in  the  sense  of  their 
being  founded  on  the  voluntary  consent  or  agreement  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State.  But  they  are  not  treated 
as  contracts  and  conventions  between  independent  individuals 
and  communities  having  no  conmion  umpire.'  llie  language  of 
these  instruments  is  not  the  usual  or  appropriate  language  for 
mere  matters  resting  and  forever  to  rest  in  contract  In  general 
the  import  is,  that  the  people  ^ordain  and  establish,"  that  is, 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  meet  and  declare  what  shall  be  the 
fundamental  Law  for  the  government  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  Even  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  which 
more  than  any  other  wears  the  air  of  contract,  the  compact  is 
declared  to  be  a  mere  ** constitution  of  civil  government,"  and 
the  people  **  do  agree  on,  ordain,  and  establish  the  following  dec- 
laration of  rights  and  frame  of  government  as  the  constitution  of 
government"  In  this  very  bill  of  rights  the  people  are  de- 
clared "  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  them- 
selves, as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State;"  and  that 

1  Locke  on  Ooverament,  B.  2,  ch.  8,  {{  95  to  100 ;  ch.  19,  §§  212,  220,  226,  240,  248  ; 
1  Wilaon*8  Law  Lectures,  310,  884,  417,  418.  Mr.  Dane  (App.  p.  82)  snys,  that  if  there 
lio  any  compact,  it  is  a  compact  to  make  a  constitution  ;  and  that  done,  the  agreement 
in  at  an  end.  It  then  becomes  an  executed  contract,  and,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
parties,  a  fundamental  taw. 

a  Doners  App.  $$  16.  17,  pp.  29,  80  ;  Id.  §  14,  pp.  25,  26. 

*  Heinecciu^  £lemen.  Juris  Natnr.  L.  2,  ch.  6,  $$  109  to  115  ;  (2Tumbnll,  Heineco. 
p.  95) ;  Ac 
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^  they  have  an  incontestable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right 
to  institute  government,  and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally  change 
the  same,  when  their  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happi« 

^  ness  require  it ''  It  is,  and  accordingly  has  always  been,  treated 
as  a  fundamental  lawy  and  not  as  a  mere  contract  of  government, 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  all  the  persons  who  were  originally 
bound  by  it  or  assented  to  it^ 
I  §  839.  A  constitution  is  in  fact  a  fundamental  law  or  basis  of 
government,  and  falls  strictly  within  the  definition  of  law  as 

/given  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  It  is  a  rule  of  action  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  regulating  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  a  ruky  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  a  temporary  or  sudden  order;  iKirmancnt,  uni- 
form, and  universal.  It  is  also  called  a  rule,  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  compact  or  agreement ;(for  a  compact,  he  adds,  is  a  prom- 
ise proceeding  from  us,  a  law  is  a  command  directed  to  usj  Tlie 
language  of  a  compact  is,  I  will  or  will  not  do  this;  that  of  a 
law  is.  Thou  shalt  or  shalt  not  do  it*  "In  compacts  we  our- 
selves determine  and  promise  what  shall  be  done  before  we  are 
obliged  to  do  it  In  laws  we  are  obliged  to  act  without  ourselves 
determining  or  promising  anything  at  all. "  •  It  is  a  rule  pre- 
scribed; that  is,  it  is  laid  down,  promulgated,  and  established. 
It  is  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  that  is,  among 
us,  by  the  people,  or  a  majority  of  them  in  their  original  sover- 
eign capacity.  Like  the  ordinary  municipal  laws,  it  may  be 
founded  upon  our  consent  or  that  of  our  representatives;  but  it 
derives  its  ultimate  obligatory  force  as  a  law^  and  not  as  a 
compact   / 

§  340.  And  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  manifestly  contemplates  it;  for  it 
declares  (article  6th)  that  this  Constitution  and  the  laws,  &c., 

1  Mr.  Juatico  Cham),  in  Ware  v.  Hyltoii,  8  Dall.  R.  100,  dcclnros  the  coiiHtitiitioii  of 
a  State  to  be  the  fundiiineiitul  law  of  tlie  State.  Mr.  Dane  has  with  gntut  funw  sni<l,  that 
a  constitution  is  a  thing  constitutetl,  an  instrument  onlained  ami  established.  If  a 
committee  frame  a  constitution  for  a  State,  and  the  people  thereof  meet  in  their  several 
counties  and  ratify  it,  it  is  a  constitution  ordained  and  established,  and  not  a  compact, 
I  or  contract  among  the  counties.  So  if  they  meet  in  several  towns  and  ratify  it,  it  is  a 
compact  among  them.  A  comfiact  among  States  is  a  confederation,  and  is  always  so 
named  (as  was  the  old  confederation),  and  never  a  constitution.  0  Dane*s  Abridgment, 
oh.  187,  art,  20,  {  15,  p.  500. 

*  1  Black.  Coram.  88,  44,  46.     See  also  Barlamaqui,  Part  1,  ch.  8,  p.  48,  §{  8,  4,  6. 

*  1  Black.  Gomm.  45. 
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and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  I 
"shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  This,  as  has  beenj 
justly  observed  by  the  Federalist,  results  from  the  very  nature  of 
political  institutions.  A  law,  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  terms, 
includes  supremacy.^  If  individuals  enter  into  a  state  of  society, 
the  laws  of  that  society  must  be  the  supreme  regulator  of  their 
conduct  If  a  number  of  political  societies  enter  into  a  larger  ^ 
political  society,  the  laws  which  the  latter  may  enact,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  intrusted  to  it  by  its  constitution,  must  bo  supreme 
over  llio8(5  societies  and  the  individuals  of  whom  they  aro  com- 
posted. It  would  otherwise  bo  a  mere  treaty,  dependent  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  not  a  govemmenty  which  is  only 
another  word  for  political  power  and  supremacy.*  A  State  con- 
stitution is  then  in  a  just  and  appropriate  sense  not  only  a  lawj 
but  a  supreme  lawy  for  the  government  of  the  whole  people, 
within  the  range  of  the  powers  actually  contemplated  and  the 
right  secured  by  it.  It  would  indeed,  be  an  extraordinary  use  of 
language  to  consider  a  declaration  of  rights  in  a  constitution, 
and  especially  of  rights  which  it  proclaims  to  bo  "  unalienable 
and  indefeasible,"  to  be  a  matter  of  contract^  and  resting  on 
such  a  basis,  rather  than  a  solemn  recognition  and  admission  of 
those  righla,  arising  from  the  law  of  nature  and  the  gift  of  Prov- 
idence, and  incapable  of  being  transferred  or  surrendered.' 

1  The  Fodomlist,  No.  88.    See  also.  No.  15.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  88. 

*  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  oration  on  the  4th  of  Jaly,  1881,  nses  the  following  language: 
**  In  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth  [Massachusetts]  it  is  declared  that  the  body 
politic  is' formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals;  that  it  is  a  social  com- 
pact, &c    The  body  politic  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by  a  voluntary  association 
of  thn  people  of  the  united  colonies.    The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  social 
com|Nict,  by  which  the  whole  (wople  covenanted  with  each  citizen  of  the  united  colonies, 
and  each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  the  united  colonies  were,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.     To  this  compact,  union  was  as  vital  as  free- 
dom and  independence.     From  the  hour  of  that  independence  no  one  of  the  States  1 
whose  people  were  parties  to  it  oould,  without  a  violation  of  that  primitive  compact,  \ 
secede  or  separate  from  the  rest.     Bach  was  pledged  to  all ;  and  all  were  pledged  to  / 
each  other  by  a  concert  of  soul,  without  limitation  of  time,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  / 
God,  and  proclaimed  to  all  mankind.    The  colonies  were  not  declared  to  be  sovereign 
States.    The  term  '  sovereign  *  is  not  even  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration."    Again,  i 
"  Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our  Confederation,  our  Constitution  of  the  United 
states,  and  all  our  State  constitutions,  without  a  single  exception,  have  been  voluntary 
compacts,  deriving  all  their  authority  from  the  free  consent  of  the  parties  to  them." 
And  he  proceeds  to  shite  that  the  modem  doctrine  of  nullification  of  the  laws  of  the    y 
Union,  by  a  single  State,  is  a  solecism  of  language,  and  imports  self-contradiction,  and 
goes  to  the  destruction  of  the  government  and  the  Union.    It  is  plain,  from  the  whole 
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§  841.  The  resolution  of  the  convention  of  the  Peers  and 
Commons  in  1688,  which  deprived  King  James  the  Second  of  the 
throne  of  England,  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  jiersons  to 
justify  the  doctrine  of  an  original  compact  of  government  in  the 
sense  of  those  who  deem  tlio  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a 
treaty  or  league  between  the  States,  and  resting  merely  in  con- 
tract It  is  in  the  following  words :  "Resolved,  that  King  James 
the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  Constitution  of  the 
kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people j 
and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
thereby  become  vacant."  * 

§  842.  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  most  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  language  of  this  resolution,  and  especially 
upon  that  part  which  declared  the  abdication  and  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  In  consequence  of  which  a  free  conference  was  held  by 
committees  of  both  houses,  in  which  the  most  animated  debates 
took  place  between  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
kingdom.  But  the  Commons  adhering  to  their  vote,  the  Lords 
finally  acceded  to  it  The  whole  debate  is  preserved,  and  tlio 
reasoning  on  each  side  is  given  at  large.*  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  notice  was  frequently  taken  of  the  expression  of  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people.  The  Bishop  of 
Ely  said,  "  1  may  say,  that  this  breaking  the  original  contract  is 
a  language  that  hath  not  been  long  used  in  this  place,  nor  known 
in  any  of  our  law-books  or  public  records.  It  is  sprung  up,  but 
as  taken  from  some  late  authors,  and  those  none  of  the  best  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  very  phrase  might  bear  a  great  debate,  if  that 
were  now  to  be  spoken  to."  "The  making  of  new  laws  being  aB 
much  a  part  of  the  original  compact  as  the  observing  old  ones, 
or  anything  else,  wo  are  obliged  to  ])ursue  those  laws  till  altered 
by  the  legislative  power,  which,  singly  or  jointly,  without  the 
royal  assent,  I  suppose  we  do  not  pretend  to."     "We  must  think 

^^asoning  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  Constitution  as  a  compact,  he 
means  no  more  than  that  it  is  a  voluntary  and  solemn  consent  of  the  people  to  adopt  it 
as  a  form  of  government ;  and  not  a  treaty  obligation  to  be  abrogated  at  will  by  a  sin- 
gle State. 

1  1  Bhu;k.  Comm.  211,  222,  282. 

*  ParliamenUry  Debates,  1688,  edit.  1742,  p.  203,  d  aeq. 
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sure  that  meant  of  the  compact  that  was  made  at  first  time,  when 
the  government  was  first  instituted,  and  the  conditions,  that  each 
part  of  the  government  should  observe  on  their  part;  of  which 
this  was  most  fundamental,  that  king,  lords,  and  commons  in 
Parliament  assembled  shall  have  the  power  of  making  new  laws 
and  altering  of  old  ones."^  Sir  Gteorge  Treby  said,  "We  are 
gone  too  far,  when  we  offer  to  inquire  into  the  original  contract, 
whether  any  such  thing  is  known  or  understood  in  our  law  or 
Coimtitiition,  and  whether  it  Im  now  language  among  us. "  "  First, 
it  is  a  piiriisc  U8c<l  by  the  learned  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  book  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  whom  I  mention  as  a  valuable  authority," 
Ac  "  But  I  have  yet  a  greater  authority  than  this  to  influence 
this  matter,  and  that  is  your  lordship's  own,  who  have  agreed  to 
all  the  vote,  but  this  word,  abdieatedj  and  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  '*  He  then  supposes  the  king  to  say,  "  The  title  of  king- 
ship I  hold  by  original  contract  and  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tions of  the  government,  and  my  succession  to  and  possession  of 
the  crown  on  these  terms  is  a  part  of  that  contract.  This  part 
of  the  contract  I  am  weary  of,"  Ac*  The  Earl  of  Nottingham 
said,  "  I  know  no  laws,  as  laws,  but  what  are  fundamental  con- 
stitutions, as  the  laws  are  necessary  so  far  to  support  the  foun- 
dation."* Sir  Thomas  Lee  said,  "The  contract  was  to  settle 
the  Constitution  as  to  the  legislature ;  and  it  is  true  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  contract,  the  making  of  laws,  and  that  those  laws 
should  oblige  all  sides  when  made.  But  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude 
this  original  constitution  in  all  governments  that  commence  by 
compact,  that  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  states  to  make  pro- 
vision in  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions  for  extraordinary  cases 
of  necessity,  such  as  ours  now  is."*  Sir  George  Treby  again 
said,  "  The  laws  made  are  certainly  part  of  the  original  contract, 
and  by  the  laws  made,  Ac,  we  are  tied  up  to  keep  in  the  heredi- 
tary line,"  Ac*^  Mr.  Sergeant  Holt  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice) said,  "The  government  and  magistracy  are  all  under  a 
trust,  and  any  acting  contrary  to  that  trust  is  a  renouncing  of 
the  trust,  though  it  be  not  a  renouncing  by  formal  deed.  For  it 
is  a  plain  declaration  by  act  and  deed,  though  not  in  writing, 
that  he  who  hath  the  trust,  acting  contrary,  is  a  disclaimer  of 

1  Parliamfistory  Debates,  1686,  edit  1742,  pp.  217,  218. 

«  Id.  pp.  221,  228,  224.  •  Id.  pp.  226,  226. 

Md.  p.  246.  »  Id.  p.  249. 
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the  trust. "^  Mr.  Sergeant  Maynard  said,  "The  Constitution, 
notwithstanding  the  vacancy,  is  the  same.  The  laws,  that  are 
the  foundations  and  rules  of  that  Constitution,  are  the  same. 
But  if  there  be  in  any  instance  a  breach  of  that  Constitution, 
that  will  be  an  abdication,  and  that  abdication  will  confer  a 
vacancy."*  Lord  Nottingham  said,  "Acting  against  a  man's 
trust,  says  Mr.  Sergeant  Holt,  is  a  renunciation  of  that  trust 
I  agree  it  is  a  violation  of  his  trust  to  act  contrary  to  it.  And 
he  is  accountable  for  that  violation  to  answer  what  the  trust 
suffers  out  of  his  own  estate.  But  I  deny  it  to  be  presently  a 
renunciation  of  the  trust,  and  that  such  a  one  is  no  longer  a 
trustee.'** 

§  848.  Now  it  is  apparent  from  the  whole  reasoning  of  all  the 
parties,  that  they  were  not  considering  how  far  the  original  in- 
stitution of  government  was  founded  in  compact,  that  is,  how  far 
society  itself  was  founded  upon  a  social  compact  It  was  not  a 
question  brought  into  discussion,  whether  each  of  the  i)e()[)1o  con- 
tracted with  the  whole  people,  or  each  department  of  the  govern- 
ment with  all  othersi  or  each  organized  community  within  the 
realm  with  all  others,  that  there  should  be  a  frame  of  government 
which  should  form  a  treaty  between  them,  of  which  each  was  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  from  which  each  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
at  his  pleasure,  whenever  he  or  they  supposed  it  broken.  All  of 
the  speakers  on  all  sides  were  agreed  that  the  Constitution  was 
not  gone;  that  it  remained  in  full  force,  and  obligatory  upon 
the  whole  people,  including  the  laws  made  under  it,  notwith- 
standing the  violations  by  the  king. 

§  844.  The  real  point  before  them  was  upon  a  contract  of  a 
very  different  sort,  a  contract  by  which  the  king  upon  taking 
upon  himself  the  royal  oRice  undertook,  and  bound  himself  to  the 
whole  people  to  govern  them  according  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  government  It  was,  then,  deemed  a  contract  on  his 
part  singly  with  the  whole  people,  tliey  constituting  an  aggregate 
body  on  the  other  part  It  was  a  contract  or  pledge  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, called  upon  to  assume  an  hereditary,  kingly  authority, 
to  govern  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment already  instituted  by  the  people.  The  constitution  of 
government  and  its  limitations  of  authority  were  supposed  to  be 

»  ParlUmeoUry  Debates,  1688,  edit  1742,  p.  218. 

«  1<L  pp.  218,  214.  •  Id.  p.  220. 
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fixed  (no  matter  whether  in  fiction  only  or  in  fact)  antecedently 
to  his  being  chosen  to  the  kingly  office.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand how  such  a  contract  may  be  formed  and  continue  even  to 
exist  It  was  actually  made  with  William  the  Third,  a  few  days 
afterwards ;  it  has  been  recently  made  in  Prance  by  King  Louis 
Pliilippe,  upon  the  expulsion  of  tlio  old  line  of  tibe  Bourbons. 
But  in  both  these  cases  the  constitution  of  government  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  this  contract 
There  was  a  mere  call  of  a  particular  party  to  the  throne,  already 
established  in  tlie  govermnent,  upon  certain  fundamental  condi- 
tions, which  if  violated  by  the  incumbent  he  broke  his  contract, 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown.  But  the  constitution  of 
government  remained,  and  the  only  point  left  was  to  supply  the 
vacancy  by  a  new  choice.^ 

§  845.  Even  in  this  case  a  part  of  the  people  did  not  undertake 
to  declare  the  compact  violated  or  the  throne  vacant.  The  dec- 
laration was  made  by  the  peers  in  their  own  right,  and  by  the 
commons  by  their  representatives,  both  being  assembled  in  con- 
vention expressly  to  meet  the  exigency.  "For,"  says  Black- 
stone,  "  whenever  a  question  arises  between  the  society  at  large 
and  any  magistrate  vested  with  powers  originally  delegated  by 
that  society,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  that  society  itself. 
There  is  not  upon  earth  any  other  tribunal  to  resort  to. "  * 

§  846.  This  was  precisely  the  view  entertained  by  the  great 
revolutionary  Whigs  in  1688.  Tliey  did  not  declare  the  govern- 
ment dissolved,  because  the  king  had  violated  the  fundamental 
laws  and  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  But  they  declared  that 
those  acts  amounted  to  a  renunciation  and  abdication  of  the  gov* 
emmcnt  by  him ;  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  must  be 
supplied  by  a  new  choice.  The  original  contract  with  him 
was  gone.  Ho  had  repudiated  it,  and  lost  all  rights  under  it. 
But  these  violations  did  not  dissolve  the  social  organization,  or 
vary  the  existing  Constitution  and  laws,  or  justify  any  of  the 
subjects  in  renouncing  their  own  allegiance  to  the  government ; 
but  only  to  King  James. ^   In  shorty  the  government  was  no  more 

1  ]  Black.  Comm.  212,  213.  *  1  Block.  Ooinm.  211,  212, 

s  1  Black.  Conam.  212,  218.  The  same  doctrines  were  avowed  by  the  great  Whig 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  in  1709.  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  has  given  a  summary  of  the  reasoning, 
and  supported  it  by  copious  extracts  from  the  trial. 
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dissolved  than  our  own  would  be  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  violate  his  constitutional  duties,  and  upon  an  im- 
peachment and  trial  should  be  removed  from  office. 

§  847.  There  is  no  analogy  whatsoever  between  that  case  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  social  compact,  or 
original  constitution  of  government  adopted  by  a  people.  If 
there  were  anj  analogy  it  would  follow  that  every  violation  of 
,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  any  department  of  the 
government  would  amount  to  a  renunciation  by  the  incumbent 
or  incumbents  of  all  rights  and  powers  conferred  on  that  depart- 
ment by  the  Constitution,  ip$ofacto^  leaving  a  vacancy  to  be 
filled  up  by  a  new  choice;  a  doctrine  that  has  never  yet  been 
broached,  and  indeed  is  utterly  unmaintainable,  unless  that  vio- 
lation is  ascertained  in  some  mode  known  to  the  Constitution, 
and  a  removal  takes  place  accordingly.  For  otherwise  such  a 
violation  by  any  functionary  of  the  government  would  amount  to 
a  renunciation  of  the  Constitution  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  government  eo  inn 
itanti;  a  doctrine  so  extravagant  and  so  subversive  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  so  utterly  at  war  with  all  princi- 
ples of  common  sense  and  common  justice,  that  it  could  never 
find  its  way  into  public  favor  by  any  ingenuity  of  reasoning  or 
any  vagaries  of  theory. 

§  848.  In  short,  it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  great 
men  who  accomplished  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688  that  a 
constitution  of  government^  however  originating,  whether  in 
/positive  compact  or  in  silent  assent  and  acquiescence,  after  it 
was  adopted  by  the  people,  remained  a  mere  contract  or  treaty, 
open  to  question  by  all,  and  to  be  annihilated  at  the  will  of  any 
of  them  for  any  supposed  or  real  violations  of  its  provisions. 
fThey  supposed  that  from  the  moment  it  became  a  Constitution ) 
it  ceased  to  be  a  compact,  and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  ab- 
solute paramount  obligation,  until  changed  by  the  whole  people 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  its  own  rules,  or  by  the  implied  re- 
sulting power  belonging  to  the  people  in  all  cases  of  necessity  to 
provide  for  their  own  safetjrj  Their  reasoning  was  addressed, 
not  to  the  Constitution,  but  Co  the  functionaries  who  were  called 
to  administer  it.  They  deemed  that  the  Constitution  was  im- 
mortal, and  could  not  be  forfeited ;  for  it  was  prescribed  by  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.     But  they  deemed,   and  wisely 
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deemed,  that  the  magistracy  is  a  trust,  a  solemn  public  trust; 
aud  ho  who  violates  his  duties  forfeits  his  own  right  to  office,  but 
cannot  foi-feit  the  rights  of  the  people. 

§  349.    The  subject  has  been,  thus  far,  considered  chiefly  in  I 
reference  to  the  point  how  far  government  is  to  be  considered  as  ( 
a  compact^  in  the  sense  of  a  contract,  as  contradistinguished  from  I 
an  act  of  solemn  acknowledgment  or  assent;  and  how  far  ourj 
^tate  constitutions  are  to  be  deemed  such  contracts,  rather  than  ; 
fundamental  laws  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  powcr.j  The  con- 
clusion to  which  we  have  arrived  is, (that  a  State  constitution 
is  no  further  to  bo  deemed  a  compact  than  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  consent  by  the  people,  binding  them  to  obedience  to  its  requi- 
sitions ;  and  that  its  proper  character  is  that  of  a  fimdamental  ! 
law  prescribed  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  ! 
State  (who  are  entitled  to  prescribe  it),  for  the  government  and   f 
regulation  of  the  whole  people.*    It  binds  them  as  a  supreme 
rule  ordained  by  the  Rov^reip^  pownr^  and  not  merely  as  a  volun- 
tary contract  entered  into  by  parties  capable  of  contracting,  and 
binding  themselves  by  such  terms  as  they  choose  to  select^]  If 
tliis  be  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  enable  us  to  enter 
upon  the  other  parts  of  the  proposed  discussion  with  principles 
to  guide  us  in  the  illustration  of  the  controversy. 

§  850.  In  what  light,  then,  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  regarded  ?  Is  it  a  mere  compact,  treaty,  or  confed- 
eration of  the  Statds  composing  the  Union,  or  of  the  people 
thereof,  whereby  each  of  the  several  States,  and  the /people 
thereof,  have  respectively  bound  themselves  to  each  other  ?  Or 
is  it  a  form  of  government  which,  having  been  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  all  the  f?tatcs,  is  obligatory  upon  them,  as 
the  prescribed  rule  of  conduct  of  the  sovereign  power,  to  the 
extent  of  its  provisions  ? 

1  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Chief  Jnstioe  Jay  is  to  he  understood  in  his  opinion  in 
Chisholm  v.  Geor^na  (2  Dall.  R.  419),  when  he  says,  "  Every  State  constitution  is  a 
compact,  made  by  and  between  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  govern  themselves  in  a  cer- 
tain manner ;  and  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  is  likewise  a  compact,  made  by 
the  people  of  the  United  StAtes  to  govern  themselves,  as  to  general  objects,  in  a  certain 
manner."  The  context  abnn<lnntly  shows  that  he  considered  it  a  fundamental  law  of 
government,  and  that  its  powers  did  not  rest  on  mere  treaty,  but  were  supreme  and  were 
to  be  construed  by  the  judicial  department ;  and  that  the  States  were  bound  to  obey. 

*  Heineccius,  Elem.  Juris  Natar.  L.  2,  oh.  6,  {{  109  to  112  ;  2  Tamball's  Heineco, 
p.  06,  fro. 
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§  851.   Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  is  to  be 
deemed  a  compact     By  this  we  do  not  mean  an  act  of  solemn 
Assent  by  the  ^Ksoplo  to  it,  as  a  form  of  government  (of  which 
/there   is  no  room  for  doubt);  but  a  contract  iin[>osing  mutual 
lobligations  and  contemplating  tlio  permanent  subsistAJiu^o  of  i>ar- 
itics  liaving  an  independent  riglit  to  construe,  control,  and  judge 
of  its  obligations,    flf  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  to  be  deemed  a 
compact^  it  must  be  either  because  it  contains  on  its  face  stipula- 
tions to  that  effect,  or  because  it  is  necessarily  implied  from  the 
nature  and  objects  of  a  frame  of  governmenJu 

§  852.  There  is  nowhere  found  upon  the  face  of  the  Constitu- 
tion any  clause  intimating  it  to  be  a  compact,  or  in  any  wise 
providing  for  its  interpretation  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  the 
preamble  emphatically  speaks  of  it  as  a  solemn  ordinance  and 
establishment  of  government  The  language  is :  ^  We  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  ordain  and  establUJi  this  ConHtitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America."  \The  people  do  ordain  and  e«- 
tablish^  not  contract  and  stipulate  with  oaoh  othgrj  The  people 
of  the  United  States^  not  the  distinct  people  of  a  particular  State 
|with  the  people  of  the  other  States.  The  people  ordain  and  es- 
tablish a  ^^ constitution^^*  not  a  ^^ confederation.^*  Tlie  distinction 
between  a  constitution  and  a  confederation  is  well  known  and 
understood.  Tlie  latter,  or  at  least  a  pure  confederation,  is  a 
mere  treaty  or  league  between  independent  states,  and  binds  no 
longer  than  during  the  good  pleasure  of  each.^  It  rests  forever 
in  articles  of  compact,  where  each  is  or  may  be  the  supreme 
judge  of  its  own  rights  and  duties.     The  former  is  a  permanent 

^  The  word«  "  ordain  and  establiah  "  are  also  found  in  the  third  article  of  the  Consti- 
tntion  :  "  The  judicial  power  shall  be  ?ested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  edablith"  How  is  this 
to  be  done  by  Congress  f  Plainly  by  a  law  ;  and  when  ordained  and  established,  is  such  a 
law  a  contract  or  oomixict  between  the  legislature  and  tlie  people,  or  Uio  court,  or  the 
*  diflerout  deiMrtmonts  of  tlie  govorumcnt  f  No.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  law, 
made  by  competent  autliority,  upon  an  assent  or  agreement  of  minds.  In  Martin  v. 
Hunter  (1  Wheat  R.  804,  324),  the  Supreme  Court  said,  **  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  ordained  and  established,  not  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capoci* 
ties,  but  emphatically,  as  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares,  '  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. ' "  To  the  same  effect  is  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  JumUcs  Marshall, 
in  delivering  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  McCulIoch  «.  Maryland  (4  Wheaton,  816,  402 
to  405,  already  cited) 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  9, 15, 17. 18, 88  ;  Webster's  Speeches,  1880 ;  Dane's  App.  {  2, 
p.  11,  S  14,  p.  25,  &c  ;  Id.  {  10,  p.  21 ;  Mr.  MarUn's  Letter,  8  Elliot,  63  ;  1  Tucker's 
Black.  Comm.  App.  146. 
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form  of  government,  where  the  powers,  once  given,  are  irrevoca- 
ble, and  cannot  be  resumed  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  Whether 
formed  by  a  single  people,  or  by  different  societies  of  people,  in 
their  political  capacity,  a  constitution,  though  originating  in 
consent,  becomes  when  ratified  obligatory,  as  a  fundamental 
ordinance  or  law.*  The  constitution  of  a  confederated  republic, 
that  is,  of  a  national  republic  formed  of  several  states,  is,  or  at 
least  may  be,  not  less  an  irrevocable  form  of  government  than 
the  constitution  of  a  state  formed  and  ratified  by  the  aggregate 
of  the  several  counties  of  the  state.* 

§  353.    If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  framors  of  the  Consti«l 
tution,  or  of  the  people  who  ratified  it,  to  consider  it  a  mere  con-l 
federation,  resting  on  treaty  stipulations,  it  is  difficult  to  con4 
ceive  that  the  appropriate  terms  should  not  have  been  found  inl 
it.     The  United  States  were  no  strangers  to  compacts  of  thisi 
nature.'    llicy  had  subsisted  to  a  limited  extent  before  the  Rev-  \ 
olution.     llio  Articles  of  Confederation,  though  in  some  few  I 
resi>ects  national,  were  mainly  of  a  pure  federative  character,  and  I 
were  treated  as  stipulations  between  States  for  many  purposes  ' 
independent  and  sovereign.*    And  yet,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
it  was  deemed  a  political  heresy  to  maintain  that  under  it  any 
State  had  a  right  to  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure  and  repeal 
its  operation ;   and  that  a  party  to  the  compact  had  a  right  to 
revoke  that  compact,*    The  only  places  where  the  terms  cortfed" 
eration  or  compact  are  found  in  the  Constitution  apply  to  subjects 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  manifestly  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  constitfUion.    Thus,  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
it  is  declared  that  ^^no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 

»  1  Wilson's  Lectures,  417. 

•  See  The  Federalist,  No.  9 ;  Id.  Ko.  16,  16  ;  Id.  No.  82;  Id.  No.  89. 

*  New  England  Confederaey  of  1648  ;  8  Rent's  Ck>mni.  190,  191,  192 ;  Rawle  on 
Const  Introduct.  pp.  24,  26.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  govern  men  t  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  certain  articles  were  expressly  declared  to  he  "  articles 
of  eontpaet  between  the  original  States  [i.  e.  the  United  States],  and  the  people  and 
States  [States  in  fiUttrOt  for  none  were  then  in  heing]  in  the  said  territory."  But  to 
guard  against  aiiy  possible  difficulty,  it  was  declared  that  these  articles  should  "  forever 
remain  unalterable  unless  by  eomnum  eonaent.**  So  that,  though  a  compact,  neither 
party  was  at  lilwrty  to  withdraw  from  it  at  its  pleasure,  or  to  abeolvo  itself  fi-om  its 
obligations.  Why  was  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declared  to  be  articles 
of  compact,  if  that  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  ? 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  16,  22,  89,  40,  48 ;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheaton's  R.  1,  187. 
ft  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  Id.  Na  48. 
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or  eonfederatian;*^  "no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, <&c.,  enter  into  any* agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  i>ower.'*  Again,  in  the  sixth  article  it 
Is  declared  that  "  all  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered 
into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
confederation.^^  Again,  in  the  tenth  amendment  it  is  declared 
that  **the  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. '*  A  contract  can  in  no  just  sense  be 
called  a  delegation  of  powers. 

§  854.  But  that  which  would  seem  conclusive  on  the  subject^ 
as  has  been  already  stated,  is  the  very  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  declaring  it  to  be  a  supreme  fundamental  law,  and 
to  be  of  judicial  obligation  and  recognition  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  "This  Constitution,"  says  the  sixth  article,  "and 
tlie  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  If  it  is  the  supreme  law,  how  can  the  people 
of  any  State,  either  by  any  form  of  its  own  constitution  or  laws 
or  other  proceedings,  repeal  or  abrogate  or  suspend  it  ? 

§  855.  But  if  the  language  of  the  Constitution  were  less  ex- 
plicit and  irresistible,  no  other  inference  could  be  correctly  de- 
duced from  a  view  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  instrument. 
The  design  is  to  establish  a  form  of  government  This,  of  itself, 
imports  legal  obligation,  permanence,  and  uncontrollability  by 
any  but  the  authorities  authorized  to  alter  or  abolish  it  The 
object  was  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  and  to 
their  posterity.  The  avowed  intention  was  to  supersede  the  old 
confederation,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  now  form  of  govern- 
ment We  have  seen  that  the  ineflBciency  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion forced  the  States  to  surrender  the  league  then  existing,  and 
to  establish  a  national  Constitution.  ^    The  convention  also,  which 

1  The  very  first  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  (tix  States  to  two  States)  was 
in  the  following  words:  "Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a 
national  government  ought  to  be  established  of  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary,  and 
executive"   (Jonmal  of  Convention,  pp.  83,  184,  189,  207  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  49. 
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framed  the  Constitution,  declared  tliis  in  the  letter  accompany- 
ing it  ''It  is  oliviouslj  impracticable  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  these  S^Ates,"  says  tliat  letter,  'Ho  secure  all  rights  of 
independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  society  must  give 
up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest  '*  ^  "  In  all  our  delib- 
erations on  this  subject  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that  which 
appeared  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American,  the 
comolidation  of  our  Union^  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity, 
felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence."  Could  this  be  . 
attained  consistently  with  the  notion  of  an  existing  treaty  or  I 
confederacy,  which  each'  at  its  pleasure  was  at  liberty  to  dis- 
solve?* (a) 

See  also  2  Pitkin's  History,  282) ;  plainly  showing  that  it  was  a  national  goverainent, 
not  a  compact,  which  they  were  aboat  to  eetablish,  —  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary, 
and  executive,  and  not  a  mere  treaty  for  the  exercise  of  dependent  powers  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  all  the  contracting  parties. 

^  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  867,  868. 

*  The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gibbons  v,  Ogden  (9  Wheat  R.  1,  187)  is 
very  cxprcwiivo  on  this  subject 

"As  preliminary  to  the  veiy  able  discussions  of  the  Constitution,  which  we  have 
hoard  from  the  bar,  and  as  having  some  influence  on  its  construction,  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  political  situation  of  these  States  anterior  to  its  formation.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  were  sovereign,  were  completely  independent,  and  were  connected 
with  each  other  only  by  a  league.  This  is  true.  But  when  these  allied  sovereigns 
converted  their  league  into  a  government,  when  they  converted  their  Congress  of  Am- 
bnssadora,  deputed  to  deliberate  on  their  common  concerns  and  to  recommend  measures 
of  general  utility,  into  a  legislature  empowered  to  enact  laws  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  the  whole  character  in  which  the  States  appear  underwent  a  change,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  must  be  determined  by  a  fair  consideration  of  the  instrument  by  which 
that  change  was  effected." 

(a)  Nowhere  is  the  indissoluble  char-  graphical  relations.    It  was  confirmed  and 

acter  of  the  Federal  Union  more  forcibly  strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  war, 

presented  than  in  the  following  passages  and  received  definite  form  and  character 

from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  sanction  from  the  Articles  of  Confed- 

in  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  724 :  "  It  is  erotion.    By  these  the  Union  was  solemnly 

needless  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  declared  to  '  be  perpetual,'  and  when  these 

whether  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  articles  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 

from  the  Union  for  any  cause,  regarded  by  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  Constitution 

herself  as  suflioient,  is  consistent  with  the  was  ordained   '  to  form  a  more  perfect 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Union.*    It  is  diflicult  to  convey  the  idea 

**  The  Union  of  the  States  was  never  a  of  indissoluble  unity  more  dearly  than  by 

purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  relation.    It  these  words.     Whai  can  he  indimHuhU, 

began  among  the  colonies,  and  grew  out  of  tf  a  perpetual  unUm^  meute  more  perfect, 

common  origin,  mutual  sympathies,  kin-  ienotf 
dred  principles,  similar  interests,  and  geo-  "  But  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubUity 
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§  356.  It  is  also  historically  known  that  one  of  the  objections 
[taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  was,  "that  it  is  not  a 
confederation  of  the  States,  but  a  government  o^  individuals. "  ^ 
It  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  solemn  instruments  of  ratification  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  assented  to,  as  a  Constitution. 
The  language  of  those  instruments  uniformly  is,  "Wo,  <fcc.,  do 

1  The  FederalUt,  No.  88,  p.  247  ;  Id.  No.  89,  p.  256. 


of  the  Union  by  no  means  implies  the 
loss  of  distinct  and  individual  existence, 
or  of  the  right  of  self-government  by  the 
States.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation each  State  retained  its  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  not  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  United  States. 
Under  the  Constitution,  though  the  pow- 
ers of  the  States  were  much  restricted, 
still  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are 
rosurvod  to  the  Status  rosiwctivoly  or  to 
the  people,  and  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  at  this  term,  that  'the 
people  of  each  State  compose  a  State,  hav- 
ing its  own  government,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  functions  essential  to  sepa- 
rate and  independent  existence,'  and  that 
'without  the  States  in  union  there  could 
be  no  such  political  body  as  the  United 
Statea'  County  of  Lane  v.  The  Stote  of 
Oregon,  supra,  p.  76. 

"  Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  be  no 
loss  of  separate  and  independent  autonomy 
to  the  States,  through  their  union  under 
the  Constitution,,  but  it  maybe  not  un- 
reasonably said  that  the  preservation  of  the 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  their  gov- 
ernments are  as  much  within  the  design 
and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  government  The 
Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks 
to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of 
indestructible  States. 

**  When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of 
the  United  States,  she  entered  into  an  in- 
dissoluble relation  :  all  the  obligations  of 
perpetual  union  and  all  the  guaranties  of 
republican  government  in  the  Union  at 


once  attached  to  the  State.  The  act  which 
consummated  her  admission  into  the  Union 
was  something  more  than  a  compact;  it  was 
the  incorporation  of  a  now  member  into 
the  political  body.  And  it  was  final.  The 
union  between  Texas  and  the  other  States 
was  as  ccibaplete,  a^perpetual,  and  as  indis- 
solu^  a^he  %nion  between  the  original 
States.  There  was  no  place  for  reconsidera- 
tion or  revocation,  except  through  ixsvolu- 
tion  or  through  consent  of  the  States. 

"  Considered,  thuruforu,  as  tnuiHiiutions 
under  the  Constitution,  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  adopted  by  thdxconven^n  and 
ratified  by  a  minority  of  the  citizens  of 
Texas,  and  all  the  acts  of  her  Legislature 
intended  to  give  effect  to  that  ordinance, 
were.. absolutelyv  null.    They  were  utterly 

rwitholli4{>^)fttuk  in.la^.  The  obliga- 
ilons  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  and  of  every  citizen  of  the  State 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  remained 
perfect  and  unimpaired.  It  certainly  fol- 
lows that  the  State  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
State  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citizens  of 
the  Union.  If  this  were  otherwise,  the 
State  must  have  become  foreign,  and  her 
citizens  foreigners.  Tlie  war  must  have 
ceased  to  be  a  war  for  the  suppression  of 
a  rebellion,  and  must  have  become  a  war 
for  conquest  and  subjugation. 

"Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
Texas  continued  to  be  a  State,  and  a  State 
of  the  Union,  notwithstanding  the  trans- 
actions to  which  we  have  referred,  and  this 
conclusion,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  in  con- 
fUct  with  any  act  or  declaration  of  any  de- 
partment of  the  national  government,  but 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
series  of  such  acts  and  declarations  since 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  rebellion." 
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(usent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Conttkution.^*  ^  The  fonns  of  the 
convention  of  Massacl^usetts  and  New  Hampshire  are  somewhat 
peculiar  in  their  language.  **The  convention,  Ac,  acknowledg- 
ing, with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe  in  affording  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  his  providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peace- 
ably, without  force  or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and 
nolemn  compact  with  each  other,  by  as9enting  to  and  ratifying 
a  new  ConstittUionj  Ac,  do  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Con- 
stitution."' And  although  many  declarations  of  rights,  many 
propositions  of  amendments,  and  many  protestations  of  reserved 
powers  are  to  be  found  accompanying  the  ratifications  of  the  va- 
rious conventions,  sufficiently  evincive  of  the  extreme  caution 
and  jealousy  of  those  bodies,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  instrument  as  a  confederation  or  compact  of  States  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  and  no  reservation  of  any  rights  on  the 
part  of  any  State,  to  dissolve  its  connection,  or  to  abrogate  its 
assent,  or  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  Constitution,  as  to 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  that  of  Virginia,  which  speaks  most 
pointedly  to  the  topic,  merely  declares  "  that  the  powers  granted 
under  the  Constitution,  being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States^  may  be  resumed  by  them  [not  by  any  one  of  the 
States]  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression."' 

§  357.  So  that  there  is  very  strong  negative  testimony  against 
the  notion  of  its  being  a  compact  or  confederation,  of  the  nature 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  founded  upon  the  known  history  of  the 
times,  and  the  acts  of  ratification,  as  well  as  upon  the  antecedent 
Articles  of  Confederation.  The  latter  purported  on  their  face  to 
be  a  mere  confederacy.  The  language  of  the  third  article  was, 
*'The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  &c,  bind- 
ing themselves  to  assist  each  other. "  And  the  ratification  was 
by  delegates  of  the  State  legislatures,  who  solemnly  plighted  and 

1  See  the  forms  in  the  JonnuilB  of  the  Convention,  Ac.,  (1819,)  pp.  800  to  465. 

*  Journals  of  the  Convention,  ftc  (1819,)  pp.  401,  402,  412. 

*  Journals  of  the  Convention,  ^.,  (1819, )  p.  416.  Of  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  people  to  change  their  Constitution  at  will  there  is  no  doubt  See  1  Wilson's 
Lectures,  418  ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  165. 
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engaged  the  faith  of  their  respective  constituents,  that  they  should 
abide  by  the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as* 
sembled  on  all  questions  which,  by  the  said  confederation,  aro 
submitted  to  them ;  and  that  the  articles  thereof  should  be  invio- 
lably observed  by  the  States  they  respectively  represented.^ (a) 

§  358.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  debates 
of  the  various  conventions  called  to  examine  and  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution this  subject  did  not  pass  without  discussion.  The  op- 
ponents, on  many  occasions,  pressed  the  objection  that  it  was  a  ^ 
I  consolidated  government,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  confedera- 
I  tion.^  None  of  its  advocates  pretended  to  deny  that  its  design 
was  to  establish  a  national  government  as  contradistinguished 
from  a  mere  league  or  treaty,  however  they  miglit  oppose  tlio  sug- 
gestions that  it  was  a  consolidation  of  the  States.'  In  the  North 
Carolina  debates  one  of  the  members  laid  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  every  safe  and  free  government,  that  "  a  gov- 
ernment is  a  compact  between  the  rulers  and  the  people.''  This 
was  most  strenuously  denied  on  the  other  side  by  gentlemen  of 
great  eminence.  They  said,  ^^A  compact  cannot  be  annulled, 
but  by  the  consent  of  both  narties.  Therefore,  unless  the  rulers 
are  guilty  of  oppression,  the  people,  on  the  principles  of  a  com- 
pact, have  no  right  to  new-model  their  government  This  is 
held  to  be  tlie  principle  of  some  monarchial  governments  in 
Europe.  Our  government  is  founded  on  much  nobler  principles. 
The  people  are  known  with  certainty  to  have  originated  it  tliem- 
selves.  Those  in  power  are  their  servants  and  agents.  And  the 
people,  without  their  consent,  may  new-model  the  government 
whenever  they  think  proper,  not  merely  because  it  is  oppressively 

1  Articles  of  Confederation,  1781,  art.  18. 

*  I  do  not  say  that  the  manner  of  stating  the  objection  was  just,  but  tlie  fact  abon- 
I  dantly  appears  in  the  printed  debates.    For  instance,  in  the  Virginia  debates,  (2  KUiot'v 

Deb.  47,)  Mr.  Henry  said,  *'That  this  is  a  consolidated  government  is  demonstrably 
clear."  "  The  hinguage  [is]  '  We,  the  people,'  instead  of  *  We,  the  Stales/  ^States  an 
the  characteristics  and  soul  of  a  confederation.  If  the  States  bo  not  the  agents  of  this 
compact,  it  must  be  one  great  consolidated  national  government  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States.'*  The  like  suggestion  will  be  found  in  various  places  in  Mr.  Elliot's  Debates  in 
other  States.  See  1  Elliot's  Debates,  91,  92,  110.  See  also  8  Amer.  Museum,  422  ; 
2  Amer.  Museum,  540,  546 ;  Mr.  Martin's  Letter,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  p.  58. 

•  8  Elliot's  Debates,  145,  257,  291 ;  The  Federalist,  Not.  82,  88,  89,  44,  45  ;  8  Amer. 
Museum,  422,  424. 

(a)  The   national  view  of  the  Ck>n8ti-     Life   and  Writings,  by  G.   K.   DalU% 
tution  is  forcibly  presented  by  Dallas.      100-107. 
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exercised,  but  because  thej  think  another  form  will  be  more 
conducive  to  their  welfare.*'* 

§  859.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  thlat  in  the  most  elaborate 
expositions  of  the  Constitution  bj  its  friends,  its  character,  as  a 
permanent  form  of  government,  as  a  fundamental  law,  as  a  su- 
preme rule,  which  no  State  was  at  liberty  to  disregard,  suspend, 
or  annul,  was  constantly  admitted  and  insisted  on,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  confed- 
eration.' It  is  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  a  learned  com- 
mentator sliould  liavo  admitted  the  right  of  any  State,  or  of  the 
people  of  any  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  to  secede 
from  the  Union  at  its  own  pleasure.  •  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  abolish  or  alter  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  but  that  the  people  of  a  single  State  have  such  a 
right  is  a  proposition  requiring  some  reasoning  beyond  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  implied  in  the  principles  on  which  our  politi- 
cal systems  are  founded.^  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  its  origin 
in  the  notion  of  all  governments  being  founded  in  compctcty  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  parties,  or  either  of  them; 
a  notion  which  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  question,  at  least  in 
the  sense  to  which  the  objection  applies. 

§  8G0.  To  us  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Dane  appears  far  better 
founded,  that  '^the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
compact  or  contract  agreed  to  by  two  or  more  parties,  to  be  con- 
strued by  each  for  itself,  and  here  to  stop  for  flio  want  of  a  com- 
mon arbiter  to  revise  the  construction  of  each  party  or  State. 
But  that  it  is,  as  the  people  have  named  and  called  it,  truly  a 
Constitution;  and  they  properly  said,  *We,  the  people  of  the  \ 
United  States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution,'  and  i 
not  we,  the  people  of  each  State.  "^    And  this  exposition  has   ' 

1  Mr.  Iredell,  8  EUiot's  Debates,  24,  25 ;  Id.  200,  Mr.  Mcaare,  Id.  25 ;  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, Id.  26,  27  ;  Id.  180.  See  also  8  Elliot's  Debates,  156.  See  also  Chisbolm  v.  GeoigiSy 
8  Dall.  410.  See  also  in  Penn.  Debates,  Mr.  Wilson's  denial  that  the  Ck>nstitntion  was 
a  compact ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  286,  287.  See  also  MoCnUooh  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton, 
816,  404. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  15  to  20,  88,  80,  44 ;  North  Amer.  Review,  October,  1827» 
pp.  265,  266. 

*  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  82,  pp.  205,  206,  207,  802,  805* 
^  Dane's  A  pp.  {§  50,  60,  pp.  60,  71. 

*  Mr.  (afterwards  Mr.  Jnstioe)  Wilson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  federal  Conven* 
tion,  nses,  in  the  PennsyWania  Debates,  the  following  langnage  :  '*  We  were  told,  fto.» 
that  the  convention  no  doabt  thought  they  were  forming  a  compad  or  contract  of  tha 
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been  sustained  by  opinions  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  states- 
men and  judges.^  It  was  truly  remarked  by  the  Federalist,^  that 
the  Constitution  was  the  result  neither  from  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  nor  from  that  of  a  majority 
of  ^e  States.  It  resulted  from  the  unanimous  assent  of  tlie  sev- 
eral States  that  are  parties  to  it,  differing  no  otherwise  from 
their  ordinary  assent  than  its  being  expressed,  not  by  the  legis- 
•lative  authority,  but  by  that  of  the  people  themselves. 

§  861.  But  if  the  Constitution  could,  in  the  sense  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  be  deemed  a  compact,  between  whom  is  it  to  be 
deemed  a  compact?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  learned 
commentator  on  Blackstone  deems  it  a  compact  with  several 
aspects;  and  first  between  the  States^  (as  contradistinguished 
from  ih^  people  of  the  States,)  by  which  the  several  States  have 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  government.  • 
The  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798  assert  that  "Virginia  views 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  government  as  resulting  from  the 
eompact  to  which  the  States  are  parties.^^  This  declaration  was, 
at  the  time,  matter  of  much  debate  and  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  ablest  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  But  when 
it  was  subsequently  expounded  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  celebrated 

greatest  importance.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  see  the  great  leading  principles  of 
this  system  still  so  very  much  misunderstood.  I  cannot  answer  for  what  every  member 
thought,  but  I  believe  it  cannot  be  said  they  thought  they  were  making  a  contract, 
because  I  cannot  discover  the  least  trace  of  a  compact  in  that  system.  There  can  be  no 
eompael,  unlets  there  are  mare  parties  than  one.  It  is  a  new  doctrine,  that  one  can  make  a 
compact  with  himself.  '  The  convention  were  forming  contracts  1 '  With  whom  ?  I  know 
no  bargains  that  were  there  made,  1  am  unable  to  conceive  who  the  parties  could  be. 
The  State  governments  make  a  baigain  with  each  other.  That  is  the  doctrine  that  is 
endeavored  to  be  established  by  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  ;  their  State  sovereignties 
wish  to  be  represented.  But  far  other  were  the  ideas  of  the  convention.  This  is  not  a 
government  founded  upon  compaeL  It  is  founded  upon  the  power  of  tiie  people.  They  ex- 
press in  their  name  and  their  authority,  we,  the  people,  do  ordain  and  establiah,"  &c.  8 
Elliot's  Debates,  286,  287.  He  adds,  (Id.  288, )  *'  This  system  is  not  a  compact  or  con- 
tract The  system  tells  you  what  it  is  ;  it  is  an  ordinance  and  establishment  of  the 
people."  9  Dane's  Abridg.  ch.  187,  art.  20,  (15,  pp.  589,  690  ;  Dane's  App.  { 10,  p.  21, 
S  69,  p.  69. 

1  See  Ware  v,  Hylton,  8  Dall.  199 ;  Chisholm  v,  Qeoigia,  8  Dall.  419 ;  1  Elliot's  De- 
bates, 72  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  47  ;  Webster^s  Speeches,  p.  410 ;  The  Fedomlist,  Nos.  22, 
88,  89 ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  686,  646  ;  Virginia  Debates,  in  1798,  on  the  Alien  Laws, 
pp.  Ill,  186,  188, 140 ;  North  American  Review,  October,  1830,  pp.  487,  444. 

«  No.  89. 

*  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  169 ;  Hayne's  Speech  in  the  Senate,  in  1830 ;  4  Elliot* ■ 
Debates,  816,  816. 
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Report  of  January,  1800,  after  admitting  that  the  term  ^states'* 
is  used  in  different  senses,  and  among  others  that  it  sometimes 
means  the  people  composing  a  political  society  in  their  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  he  considers  the  resolution  unobjectionable, 
at  least  in  this  last  sense,  because  in  that  sense  the  Constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  "  States ;  **  in  that  sense  the  **  States  '*  rati- 
fied it;  and  in  that  sense  the  States  are  consequently  parties  to 
the  compact  from  which  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government 
result^  And  that  is  the  sense  in  which  he  considers  the  States 
parties  in  his  later  and  more  deliberate  examinations.' (a) 

§  802.  This  view  of  the  subject  is,  however,  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  that  on  which  wo  are  commenting;  and  which,  having 
no  foundation  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  is  altogether  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  It  is  no 
more  true  that  a  State  is  a  party  to  the  Constitution,  as  such, 
because  it  was  framed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  States,  and 
submitted  by  the  legislatures  thereof  to  tlie  people  of  the  States 
for  ratification,  and  that  the  States  are  necessary  agents  to  give 
effect  to  some  of  its  provisions,  than  that  for  tlio  same  reasons 
the  governor  or  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  or  judges, 
either  of  a  State  or  the  United  States,  are  parties  thereto.  No  * 
State,  as  such,  that  is,  the  body  politic,  as  it  was  actually  organ- 
ized, had  any  power  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  establishment 
of  any  now  government  over  the  people  thereof,  or  to  delegate 
the  powers  of  government  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  sover- 
eignty. The  State  governments  were  framed  by  the  people  to 
administer  the  State  constitutions,  such  as  they  were,  and  not  to 
transfer  the  administration  thereof  to  any  other  persons  or  sov- 
ereignty. They  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  compact  or 
contract  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  nowhere  given  or  implied  in  \ 
the  State  constitutions;  and  consequently,  if  actually  entered 
into,  (as  it  was  not,)  would  have  had  no  obligatory  force.  The 
people,  and  the  people  only,  in  their  original  sovereign  capacity, 
had  a  right  to  change  their  form  of  government,  to  enter  into  a 
compact,  and  to  transfer  any  sovereignty  to  the  national  govern-  I 
ment.'(6)    And  the  States  never,  in  fact,  did  in  their  political 

>  Reaolatioiui  of  1800,  pp.  5,  6. 

*  North  American  Beview,  Oct  1880,  pp.  687,  644.  *  4  WheatoD,  404. 

(a)  Writings  of  Bladison,  IV.  05,  895.     created  by  the  people  and  holding  from 
(6)    Ob?iou8]j,    State    governments,     them  certain  delegated  powers  in  trust,. 
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capacity,  as  contradiatingaiahed  from  the  people  thereof,  ratify 
the  Conatitution.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  do  it  by  Con- 
greaa,  and  were  not  contemplated  aa  esaential  to  give  validity 
toiti 

1  The  Fedenlift»  Ko.  89.  In  confimuitionof  this  Tiev,  we  may  quote  the  reawmiiig 
of  the  Sopreme  Court  in  the  caie  of  McCnlloch  «•  Meiyland,  (4  Wheaton's  B.  816 J  in 
anewer  to  the  rery  ftrgameDt.  "  The  powers  of  the  general  government,  it  has  been 
■aid,  are  delegated  by  the  Statea,  who  alone  are  tmly  eoyereign,  and  must  be  exercised 
in  sobordination  to  the  States,  who  alone  poesess  supreme  dominion. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition.  The  conyention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  wss  indeed  elected  by  the  State  legislatures.  But  the  instrument,  when 
it  came  from  tboir  hands,  wss  a  more  proposal,  without  obligation  or  pretoiisious  to  it. 
It  was  reported  to  the  then  exiitiDg  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  a  rc«iuest  that 
it  might  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  peojde 


which  they  exercised  for  the  Stetes  serer- 
ally,  as  members  of  a  confederacy,  had  no 
authority  under  their  delegation  to  set 
aside  the  confederation,  inaugurate  a  rev- 
olution, and  institute  a  new  and  more 
energetic  goremment  by  whicl\  the  States 
they  represented  as  agencies  would  be 
shorn  of  many  most  important  powers, 
and  subjected,  together  with  their  people, 
to  many  restrainte  unknown  before.  Rev- 
olutions must  originate  with,  and  bo  ef- 
fected by,  the  people ;  existing  govem- 
menU  have  only  to  confluo  thomsolves  to 
a  faithful  execution  of  the  trusU  confided 
to  them  ;  anil  if  the  persons  in  authority 
go  boyond  this  limit  and  toko  steps  to  set 
aside  the  instrument  of  government  under 
which  alone  they  have  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  they  may  Justify  their  con- 
duct, perhaps,  as  individuals,  if  revolution 
shall  be  accomplished  and  prove  beneficial ; 
but  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  speak  of 
their  act  as  that  of  the  government  of 
which  they  were  members,  when  in  truth 
it  is  something  so  for  from  being  contem- 
plated by,  that  it  is  actually  repugnant  to, 
the  delegation  of  authority,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  being  within  the  trust  con- 
ferred, is  necessarily  subversive  of  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan  appeara  to  have  fallen 
into  this  error  when  he  assumed,  in  1860, 
that  to  put  forth  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  reteke  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  other 
property  ol  the  United  Stetes,  and  to  en- 


force the  performance  of  national  duties 
within  one  of  the  Stetes,  the  membere  oC 
whose  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
mente  had  by  formal  acte  and  declarations 
announced  ito  withdrawal  from  the  Union^ 
would  be  to  wage  war  against  such  Stete. 
See  his  message  of  December  4, 1860,  and 
his  explanation  thereof  in  his  account  of 
his  administration,  ch.  6. 

The  power  "to  coerce  a  Stete"  was 
that  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  solicitous 
not  to  recognize.  "  Not  for  all  the  land  of 
the  continent  of  North  America  would  I 
agree  that  the  Federal  government  had 
power  to  coerce  a  Stete,"  said  Mr.  Senator 
Jefferson  Davis,  in  addressing  his  constitu- 
ente  of  Mississippi  on  the  admission  of 
Kansas.  To  this  Oovemor  Wise  of  Yir- 
ginia  replied:  '*Tliis  surely  cannot  be 
meant  in  an  absolute  sense,  either  that  a 
Stete  cannot  be  coerced,  or  that  in  some 
cases  she  ought  not  to  bo  courcotl.  If  so, 
a  case  can  be  put  in  which  I  i>ro8ume  every 
patriot  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  the 
price  of  all  the  waste  lands  of  the  conti- 
nent, if  necessary,  to  coerce  her."  Or,  as 
the  context  shows  his  meaning  to  be,  to 
compel  the  persons  in  authority,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  Stete  in  general,  to 
submit  to  such  \a\sn  of  Congress  as,  luiving 
been  passed  in  pureuanco  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion, have  become  the  iupreme  law  of  tfu 
land.  Wise  on  Territorial  Government  and 
the  Admission  of  Stetes,  p.  108.    C 
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§  868.  The  doctrine,  then,  that  the  States  are  parties  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  In  the  language  of  a  most  distinguished 
statesman,^  (a)  ^the  Constitution  itself  in  its  very  front  refutes 

thereof,  under  the  raoommendation  of  its  l^gukture,  for  their  assent  and  ratification. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted ;  and  by  the  conyoitbn,  by  Congress,  and  by  the 
State  legislatures,  the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  people.  They  acted  upon  it  in 
the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  act  safely,  effectively,  and  wisely,  on  such  a  subject, 
by  assembling  in  conyention^  It  is  true,  they  assembled  in  their  several  States,  — and 
where  else  should  they  hare  assembled  f  No  political  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enou^  to 
think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which  se]iarate  the  States,  and  of  compounding  the 
American  people  into  one  common  mass.  Of  consequence,  when  they  act,  they  act  in 
their  States.  But  the  measures  they  adopt  do  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be  the 
measures  of  the  people  themseWes,  or  become  the  measures  of  the  State  governments. 

"  From  these  conventions  the  Constitution  derives  its  whole  authority.  The  govern- 
ment proceeds  directly  from  the  people  ;  is  '  ordained  and  established '  in  the  name  of 
the  people ;  and  is  declared  to  be  ordained,  '  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Unions 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  to  their  posterity.'  The  assent  of  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
is  implied  in  calling  a  convention,  and  thus  submitting  that  instrument  to  the  people. 
But  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  rqject  it,  and  their  act  was  finaL  It 
required  not  the  affirmance,  and  could  not  be  negatived  by  the  State  governments. 
The  Constitution,  when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation^  and  bound  the  State 
sovereignties. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  people  had  already  surrendered  all  their  powers  to  the 
State  sovereignties,  and  had  nothing  more  to  give.  But,  surely,  the  question  whether 
they  may  resume  and  modify  the  powers  granted  to  government  does  not  remain  to  be 
sottlotl  in  this  country.  Much  more  might  the  legitimacy  of  the  general  government 
be  doubted,  had  it  been  created  by  the  States.  The  powers  delegated  to  the  State 
sovereignties  were  to  be  exercised  by  themselves,  not  by  a  distinct  and  independent 
sovereignty  created  by  themselves.  To  the  formation  of  a  league,  such  as  wss  the  con- 
federation, the  State  sovereignties  were  certainly  competent  But  when,  *  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,'  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  change  this  alliance  into  an 
effective  government,  poeneesing  great  and  sovereign  powers,  and  acting  directly  on  the 
people,  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  the  people,  and  of  deriving  its  powers  directly 
from  them,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

*'The  government  of  the  Union,  then,  (wliatever  may  be  the  influence  of  this  fact 
on  the  case,)  ia  emphatically  and  truly  a  government  of  the  people.  In  form  and  sub- 
stance it  emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  exercised 
directly  on  them  and  for  their  benefit 

"  This  government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers.  The 
principle  that  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to  it  would  seem  too  apparent  to 
have  required  to  be  enforced  by  all  those  arguments  which  its  enlightened  friends,  while 
it  was  depending  before  the  people,  found  it  necessary  to  uige.  That  principle  is  now 
universally  admitted.  But  the  question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  actually 
granted  is  perpetually  arising,  and  will  probably  continue  to  arise  as  long  as  our  sys- 
tem shall  exist" 

1  Webster's  Speeches,  1880,  p.  481 ;  4  EUiof  s  Debates,  8S6. 

(a)  8  Webster's  Works,  848.    See  also  Id.  449  et  $eq. 
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that  It  declares  that  it  is  ordaiued  and  established  by  the 
PEOPLE  of  the  United  States.  So  far  from  saying  that  it  is 
established  by  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  it  does  not 
even  say  that  it  is  established  hy  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
But  it  pronounces  that  it  is  established  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  aggregate.  Doubtless  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  taken  collectively,  constitute  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  in  this  their  collective  capacity,  it  is 
as  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  they  establish  the 
Constitution."^ 

§  364.  But  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact between  the  States,  ^^the  inferences  deduced  from  it,''  as 
has  been  justly  observed  by  the  same  statesman,^  "are  warranted 
by  no  just  reason.  Because,  if  the  Constitution  be  a  compact 
between  the  States,  still  that  Constitution  or  that  compact  has 
established  a  government  with  certain  powers ;  and  whether  it  be 
one  of  these  powers,  that  it  shall  construe  and  interpret  for  itself 
the  terms  of  the  compact  in  doubtful  cases,  can  only  be  decided 
by  looking  to  the  compact^  and  inquiring  what  provisions  it  con- 
tains on  that  point  Without  any  inconsistency  with  natural 
reason,  the  government  even  thus  created  might  be  trusted  witli 
this  power  of  construction.  The  extent  of  its  powers  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  in  the  instrument  itsell "  "  If  the  Consti- 
tution were  the  mere  creation  of  the  State  governments,  it  might 
be  modified,  interpreted,  or  construed  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure. But  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should 
agree.  One  alone  could  not  interpret  it  exclusively.  One  alone 
could  not  construe  it  One  alone  could  not  modify  it"  "If  all 
the  States  are  parties  to  it,  one  alone  can  have  no  right  to  fix 
upon  it  her  own  peculiar  construction."* 

^  Mr.  Dane  reasons  to  the  same  effect,  though  it  is  obvioos  that  he  conld  not  at  the 
time  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Webster.  9  Dane's  Abridg.  eh.  189, 
art  20,  {  16,  pp.  689,  690 ;  Dane's  App.  40,  41,  42.  Ho  adds,  "  If  a  contract,  when 
and  how  did  the  Union  become  a  party  to  it  f  If  a  compact,  why  is  it  never  so  denom- 
inated, bat  often  and  invariably  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  in  its  amendments,  styled 
*thi8  Constitution'?  and  if  a  contract,  why  did  the  framers  and  people  call  it  the 
supreme  law!  9  Dane's  Abridg.  690.  In  Martin  v.  Hunter,  (1  Wheat  R.  804.  824,) 
the  Supreme  Court  expressly  declared  that  '  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished,'  not  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  but  emphatically,  as  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution  declares,  *  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.' " 

<  Webster's  Speeches,  429  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  824. 

*  Even  nnder  the  confederation,  which  was  confessedly  in  many  respects  a  mere 
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§  865.  Then  is  it  a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  each  contracting  with  all  the  people  of  the  other  States  ?  ^ 
It  may  be  admitted,  as  was  the  early  exposition  of  its  advocates, 
^that  the  Constitution  is  founded  on  the  assent  and  ratification 
of  the  people  of  America,  given  by  deputies  elected  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose ;  but  that  this  assent  and  ratification  is  to  be  given 
by  the  whole  people,  not  as  individuals  composing  one  entire 
nation,  but  as  composing  the  distinct  and  independent  States,  to 
which  tlicy  respectively  belong.  It  is  to  be  the  assent  and  ratifi-| 
cation  of  the  several  States,  derived  from  tlie  supreme  autliority  1 
in  each  State,  the  authority  of  the  people  themselves.  The  ac^  | 
therefore,  cstablishmg  tlie  Constitution,  will  not  be  [is  not  to 
be]  a  national,  but  a  federal  acf  ^  ^It  may  also  be  admitted,'' 
in  the  language  of  one  of  its  most  enlightened  commentators, 
that  ^^  it  was  formed,  not  by  the  governments  of  the  component 
States,  as  the  Federal  government,  for  which  it  was  substituted, 
was  formed.  Nor  was  it  formed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  single  community,  in  the  manner  of  a 
consolidated  government  It  was  formed  by  the  States,  that  is, 
by  the  people  in  each  of  the  States/  acting  in  their  highest  sov- 
ereign capacity ;  and  formed  consequently  by  the  same  authority 
which  formed  the  State  constitutions."^  But  this  would  not 
necessarily  draw  after  it  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  be  deemed 
a  compact  (in  the  sense  to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded,)  by 
which  each  State  was  still,  after  the  ratification,  to  act  upon  it^ 
as  a  league  or  treaty,  and  to  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure.  A 
government  may  originate  in  the  voluntary  compact  or  assent  of 

leagne  or  treaty,  though  in  other  respects  natioiiAl,  Googrees  nnanimoiisly  resolved  thtt 
it  WAS  not  within  the  competency  of  any  State  to  pass  acts  for  interpreting,  explaining, 
or  construing  a  national  treaty,  or  ai^y  part  or  clause  of  it  Tet  in  that  instrument 
there  was  no  express  judicial  power  given  to  the  general  government  to  construe  it.  It 
was,  however,  deemed  an  irresistible  and  exclusive  authority  in  the  general  government, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  other  powers  given  to  them ;  and  especially  from  the  power 
to  make  war  and  peace,  and  to  form  treaties.  Journals  of  Congress,  April  18,  ITST^ 
pp.  82,  ftc  ;  Rawle  on  Const  App.  2,  pp.  816,  820. 

1  In  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina,  in  December,  1827>  it 
was  declared  that  "  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  the 
people  of  the  different  States  with  each  other,  as  separate  and  independent  sovereign- 
ties." Mr.  Grimk^  filed  a  protest  founded  on  different  views  of  it  See  Orimk^'s  Ad- 
dress and  Resolutions  in  1828,  (edition  1729,  at  Charleston,)  where  his  exposition  of 
the  Constitution  is  given  at  large,  and  maintained  in  a  very  able  speech. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  80 ;  see  Sturgts  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  122, 108. 

*  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  in  North  American  Review,  October,  1880,  pp.  587,  588. 
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the  people  of  several  States,  or  of  a  people  never  before  united, 
and  yet  when  adopted  and  ratified  by  them  be  no  longer  a  matter 
resting  in  compact,  but  become  an  executed  government  or  con- 
stitution, a  fundamental  law,  and  not  a  mere  league.  But  the 
difficulty  in  asserting  it  to  be  a  compact  between  the  people  of 
each  State  and  all  the  people  of  the  other  States  is,  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  contains  no  such  expression,  and  no  such  desig- 
nation of  parties.^  We,  '^the  people  of  the  United  States,  ifec., 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  ConstittUioT^^^  is  the  language;  and 
not  we,  the  people  of  each  State,  do  establish  this  compact  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  people  of  all  the  other  States.  We  are 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  words  of  the  instrument  to  sustain 
the  other  interpretation;  an  interpretation  which  can  serve  no 
better  purpose  than  to  confuse  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  subject 
otherwise  clear.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  prefer  an 
adherence  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  judicial 
exposition  of  these  words  according  to  their  plain  and  common 
import^ 

^  See  Dane'e  App.  §§  82,  88,  pp.  41,  42,  48. 

•  Chiflholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  804,  824; 
Dane's  App.  pp.  22,  24,  29,  80,  87,  89,  40,  41,  42,  48,  61. 

This  subject  is  considered  with  much  care  by  President  Monroe,  in  his  Exposition 
accompanying  his  Message  of  the  4th  of  May,  1822.  It  is  due  to  his  memory  to 
insert  the  following  passage,  which  exhibits  his  notion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Union :  — 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  being  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  became,  of  necessity,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Union.  On  sound  principles  it  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  The  people,  the 
highest  authority  known  to  our  system,  from  whom  aU  our  institutions  spring,  and  on 
whom  they  depend,  formed  it  Had  the  people  of  the  several  States  thought  prt>per 
to  incorporate  themselves  into  one  community  under  one  government,  they  might  have 
done  it  They  had  the  power,  and  there  was  nothing  then,  nor  is  there  anything  now, 
should  they  be  so  disposed,  to  prevent  it  They  wisely  stopped,  however,  at  a  certain 
point,  extending  the  incorporation  to  that  point,  making  the  national  government  thus 
far  a  consolidated  government,  and  preserving  the  State  governments,  without  that 
limit,  perfectly  sovereign  and  independent  of  the  national  government  Hud  the 
people  of  the  several  States  incorporated  themselves  into  one  community,  they  must 
have  remained  such;  their  constitution  becoming  then,  like  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States,  incapable  of  change  until  altered  by  the  will  of  the  migority.  In  the 
institution  of  a  State  government  by  the  citizens  of  a  State,  a  compact  is  formed  to 
which  all  and  every  dtisen  are  equal  parties.  They  are  also  the  sole  parties,  and  may 
ameud  it  at  pleasure.  In  the  institution  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  1^ 
the  citizens  of  every  State,  a  compact  was  formed  between  the  whole  American  people^ 
which  has  the  same  force,  and  partakes  of  all  the  qualities,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
as  a  compact  between  the  citizens  of  a  State  in  the  formation  of  tlioir  own  constita* 
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§  866.  But  supposing  that  it  were  to  be  deemed  such  a  com- 
pact among  the  people  of  the  several  States,  let  us  see  what  the 
enlightened  statesman,  who  vindicates  that  opinion,  holds  as  the 
appropriate  deduction  from  it  "  Being  thus  derived  [says  he] 
from  the  same  source  as  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  it  has 
within  each  State  the  same  authority  as  the  constitution  of  the 
State ;  and  is  as  much  a  constitution  within  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  within  its  prescribed  sphere,  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
States  are  within  their  respective  spheres.  But  with  this  obvious 
and  essential  differcnco,  that,  being  a  compact  among  the  States 
in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,  and  eanstittUing  the  people 
thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  will  of  the  States  individually,  as  the  constitution 
of  a  State  may  be  at  its  individual  wilL"  ^ 

tion.    It  ctnnot  be  altered,  except  by  those  who  fonned  it,  or  in  the  mode  prescribedl^''^'^ 
by  the  parties  to  the  compact  itself. 

"  Tliis  Constitutioii  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  all  the  defects  of  the 
confederation;  and  in  this  it  has  sncoeeded  beyond  any  calculation  that  could  hare 
been  fonned  of  any  human  institution.  By  binding  the  States  together,  the  Constitu- 
tion performs  Uie  great  office  of  the  confederation,  but  it  is  in  that  sense  only  that  it 
has  any  of  the  properties  of  that  compact,  and  in  that  it  is  more  effectual  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  holds  them  togetl^er  by  a  much  stronger  bond,  and  in  all  other  respects,  in 
which  the  confederation  failed,  the  Constitution  has  been  blessed  with  complete 
success.  The  confederation  was  a  compact  between  separate  and  independent  States; 
the  execution  of  whose  articles,  in  the  powers  which  operated  internally,  depended  on 
the  State  governments.  But  the  great  office  of  the  Constitution  by  incorporating  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  into  one  community,  and 
enabling  it  to  act  directly  on  the  people,  was  to  annul  the  powers  of  the  State  govern- 
ments to  that  extent,  except  in  cases  where  they  were  concurrent,  and  to  preclude 
their  agency  in  giving  effect  to  those  of  the  general  government  The  government  of 
the  United  States  relies  on  its  own  means  for  the  execution  of  its  powers,  as  the  State 
governments  do  for  the  execution  of  theirs;  both  governments  having  a  common  origin 
or  sovereign,  the  people,  — the  State  governments,  the  people  of  each  State;  the  na- 
tional government,  Uie  people  of  every  State, — and  being  amenable  to  the  power 
which  created  it  It  is  by  executing  its  functions  as  a  government,  thus  originating 
and  thus  acting,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  holds  the  States  together, 
and  performs  the  office  of  a  league.  It  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  powers  and  the 
high  source  from  whence  they  are  derived,  the  people,  that  it  performs  that  office  better 
than  the  confederation  or  any  league  which  ever  existed,  being  a  compact,  which  the 
State  governments  did  not  form,  to  which  they  are  not  parties,  and  which  executes  its 
own  powers  indeiiendently  of  them." 

1  Mr.  MiuliHon's  liOttcr,  North  American  Review,  October,  1880,  p.  588.  Mr.  Pat-1 
erson  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Paterson),  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Con8titn<t| 
tion,  held  the  doctrine  that,  under  the  confederation,  no  State  had  a  right  to  withdraw/ 
from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  all.  "The  confederation  (said  he)  is  in  the( 
nature  of  a  compact;  and  can  any  State^  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  whole,  either  in 
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§  867.  The  other  branch  of  the  proposition  we  have  been  con- 
sidering is,  that  it  is  not  only  a  compact  between  the  several 
States  and  the  people  thereof,  but  also  a  compact  between  the 
States  and  ihe  federal  government;  and  e  converso  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  several  States  and  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States.^  This  seems  to  be  a  doctrine  far  more  in- 
volved and  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  than  any  part  of 
the  preceding.  The  difficulties  have  not  escaped  the  observation 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  advanced.  '^Although  [says  the 
learned  commentator]  the  federal  government  can,  in  no  possible 
viewj  be  considered  as  a  party  to  a  compact  made  anterior  to  its 
existence,  yet,  as  tlie  creature  of  that  compact,  it  must  be  bound 
by  it  to  its  creators,  tlie  several  States  in  the  Union  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof. "  ^  If  by  this  no  more  were  meant  than  to  state  Uiat 
the  federal  government  cannot  lawfully  exercise  any  powers  ex- 
cept  those  conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitution,  its  truth  could 
not  admit  of  dispute.  But  it  is  plain  that  something  more  was 
in  the  author's  mind.  At  the  same  time  that  he  admits  that  the 
federal  government  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  compact  of  the 
Constitution  "in  any  possible  view,**  he  still  seems  to  insist 
upon  it  as  a  compact  by  which  the  federal  government  is  bound 
to  the  several  States  and  to  every  citizen;  that  is,  that  it  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  them  for  the  due  execution  of  its 
duties. 

§  868.  And  a  doctrine  of  a  like  nature,  namely  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  a  party  to  the  compact,  seems  to  have  been 
gravely  entertained  on  other  solemn  occasions.^   The  difficulty  of 

Vpolitics  or  law,  withdraw  their  powers  t  Let  it  be  aaid  by  Pennsylyania  and"  the  other 
krge  states,  that  they  for  the  sake  of  peace  assented  to  the  confederation;  can  she  now 
resume  her  original  right  without  the  consent  of  the  donee "  t  Yates's  Debates,  i 
Klliot's  Debates,  76.  Mr.  Dane  unequiYOcally  holds  the  same  language  in  respect  to 
the  Constitution.  **  It  is  clear  (says  he)  the  people  of  any  ona  State  alone  never  can 
take  or  withdraw  power  from  the  United  States,  which  was  granted  to  it  by  all,  as  the 
people  of  all  the  States  can  do  rightfully  in  a  justifiable  revolution,  or  as  the  people 
can  do  in  the  manner  their  Ck>nstitution  prescribes."    Dane's  App.  {  10,  p.  21. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  territory,  contains 
(as  we  have  seen)  certain  articles  declared  to  be  "articles  of  compad  ;*'  but  they  are 
also  declared  to  ''remain  forever  unalterable,  except  by  common  consent"  So  that 
there  may  be  a  compact,  and  yet  by  the  stipulations  neither  party  may  be  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  it,  or  absolve  itself  from  its  obligations.    Ante,  p.  285. 

^  a  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  109,  170.  *  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  170. 

*  Debate  in  the  Senate,  in  1880,  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolution,  i  Elliot'a  Debates,  816 
to  881. 
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maintaining  it,  howeyer,  seems  Absolutely  insuperable.  The 
federal  government  is  the  result  of  the  Constitution,  or  (if  the 
phrase  is  deemed  bj  any  person  more  appropriate)  the  creature 
of  the  compact.  How,  then,  can  it  be  a  party  to  that  compact 
to  which  it  owes  its  own  existence  ?  ^  How  can  it  be  said  that  it 
has  entered  into  a  contract,  when  at  the  time  it  had  no  capacity  to 
contract,  and  was  not  even  in  esse  t  If  any  provision  was  made 
for  the  general  government's  becoming  a  party  and  entering  into 
a  compact  after  it  was  brought  into  existence,  where  is  that  pro- 
vision to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self. Are  we  at  liberty  to  imply  such  a  provision,  attaching  to 
no  i)owcr  given  in  the  Constitution  ?  This  would  be  to  push  the 
doctrine  of  implication  to  an  extent  truly  alarming;  to  draw  in- 
ferences, not  from  what  is,  but  from  what  is  not  stated  in  the 
instrument  But  if  any  such  implication  could  exist,  when  did 
the  general  government  signify  its  assent  to  become  such  a  party  ? 
When  did  tlio  people  authorize  it  to  do  so  ?  •  Could  the  govern- 
ment do  so  without  the  eitpress  authority  of  the  people  ?  These 
are  questions  which  are  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

§  869.  In  short,  the  difliculties  attendant  upon  all  the  various 
theories  under  considei:iEiUon,  which  treat  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  a  compact,  either  between  the  several  States,  or 
between  the  people  of  the  several  States,  or  between  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  or  between  each  citizen  of  all  the  States  and  all  other 
citizens,  are,  if  not  absolutely  insuperable,  so  serious,  and  ' 
so  wholly  founded  upon  mere  implication,  that  it  is  matter 
of  surprise  that  they  should  have  been  so  extensively  adopted 
and  so  zealously  propagated.  These  theories,  too,  seem  mainly 
urged  with  a  view  to  draw  conclusions  which  are  at  war  with 
the  known  powers  and  reasonable  objects  of  the  Constitution; 
and  which,  if  successful,  would  reduce  the  government  to  a  mere 
confederation.  They  are  objectionable,  then,  in  every  way: 
first,  because  they  are  not  justified  by  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution; secondly,  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  impair,  and 
indeed  to  destroy,  its  express  powers  and  objects ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  they  involve  consequences  which,  at  the  will  of  a  single 
State,  may  overthrow  the  Constitution  itself.     One  of  the  fun- 

1  Webster's  Speeches,  420;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  8S4. 
*  Dane's  App.  {  82,  p.  41 ;  Id.  g  8S,  p.  40. 
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[damental  rules  in  the  exposition  of  every  instrument  is,  so  to 
construe  its  terms,  if  possible,  as  not  to  make  them  the  source  of 
their  own  destruction  or  to  make  them  utterly  void  and  nugatory. 
And  if  this  be  generally  true,  with  how  much  more  force  does 
the  rule  apply  to  a  constitution  of  government  framed  for  the 
general  good  and  designed  for  perpetuity  ?  Surely,  if  any  impli- 
cations are  to  be  made  beyond  its  terms,  they  are  implications 
to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy  it^ 

§  870.  The  cardinal  conclusion  for  which  this  doctrine  of  a 
compact  has  been,  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  ability,  forced 
into  the  language  of  the  Constitution  (for  the  language  nowhere 
alludes  to  it),  is  avowedly  to  establish  that,  in  construing  the 
Constitution,  there  is  no  common  umpire ;  but  that  each  State, 
nay,  each  department  of  the  government  of  each  State,  is  the 
supreme  judge  for  itself  of  the  powers  and  rights  and  duties 
arising  under  that  instrument^  Thus,  it  has  been  solemnly 
asserted  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  some  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, that  there  is  no  common  arbiter  or  tribunal  authorized  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  powers  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  And  the  doctrine  has  been  recently  revived 
with  extraordinary  zeal  and  vindicated  with  uncommon  vigor.' 

1  The  following  strong  language  is  extracted  from  Instructions  given  to  some  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  State  of  Virginia  by  their  constituents  in  1787,  with  ruruninco  to  the 
confederation  :  *'  Government  without  coercion  is  a  proposition  at  once  so  absurd  and 
self-contradictory  that  the  idea  creates  a  confusion  of  the  understanding.  It  is  form 
without  substance;  at  best  a  body  without  a  soul.  If  men  would  act  right,  govern- 
ments of  all  kinds  would  be  useless.  If  states  or  nations,  who  are  but  assemblages  of 
men,  would  do  right,  there  would  be  no  wars  or  disorders  in  the  universe.  Bad  as 
individuals  are,  states  are  worse.  Clothe  men  with  public  authority,  and  almost 
universally  they  consider  themselves  as  liberated  from  the  obligations  of  moral  recti- 
tude, because  they  are  no  longer  amenable  to  justice."    1  Amer.  Mus.  200. 

*  Madison's  Virginia  Report,  January,  1800,  pp.  6,  7,  8,  0;  Webster's  Speeches,  407 
to  409,  410,  411,  419  to  421. 

*  The  Legislature  of  Vii^ginia,  in  1829,  resolved  "  that  there  is  no  common  arbiter 
to  construe  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States;  the  Constitution  being  a  federative 
compact  between  sovereign  States,  each  State  has  a  right  to  construe  the  coraiKict  for 
itself."  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have  recently  maintained  the  same  doctrine;  and 
it  has  been  asserted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  an  uncommon  display  of 
eloquence  and  pertinacity.  8  Dane's  Abridg.  ch.  187,  art.  20,  (13,  pp.  589,  &c.,  691; 
Dane's  App.  62  to  59,  67  to  72;  8  American  Annual  Register,  Local  Hist.  131.  It  ia 
not  a  litUe  remarkable  that,  in  1810,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  thought  very  differ- 
ently, and  then  deemed  the  Supreme  Court  a  fit  and  impartial  tribunal.  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  October,  1880,  pp.  509,  612;  6  Wheat  R.  320,  358.  Pennsylvania  at  the 
same  time,  though  she  did  not  deny  the  court  to  be,  under  the  Constitution,  the  appro- 
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A  majoritj  of  the  States,  howerer,  hare  nerer  assented  to 
this  doctrine;  and  it  has  been,  at  different  times,  resisted  by 
the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  States,  in  the  most  formsd 
declarations.^ 

§  871.  But  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact, the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  common  arbiter  would 
neither  be  a  necessary  nor  a  natural  conclusion  from  that  fact 
standing  alone.  To  decide  upon  the  point,  it  would  still  be- 
hoove us  to  examine  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
delegation  of  powers  under  it  It  would  be  perfectly  competent 
even  for  confederated  States  to  agree  upon  and  delegate  auUiority 
to  construe  the  compact  to  a  common  arbiter.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  confide  this  power 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  department 
thereof,  if  they  chose  so  to  do.  The  question  is  wheUier  they 
have  done  it  If  they  have,  it  becomes  obligatory  and  binding 
upon  all  the  States. 

§  872.    It  is  not,  then,  by  artificial  reasoning  founded  upon ' 
theory,  but  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  that  we  are  to  interpret  its  powers  and  its  obliga- 
tions.    We  are  to  treat  it,  as  it  purports  on  its  face  to  be,  as 

prUte  tribunal,  was  desiroas  of  anbatitoting  some  other  arbiter.  North  American 
Review,  i(L  507,  608.  The  recent  resolntiona  of  her  own  L^gialatare  (in  March,  1881) 
show  that  she  now  approres  of  the  Saprcme  Coart  as  the  true  and  common  arbiter. 
One  of  the  expositions  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  if  a  single  State  deny  a  power  to  exist 
under  the  ConKtitntion,  that  power  is  to  be  deemed  defnnot,  unless  three  fourths  of 
the  States  shall  afterwards  reinstate  that  power  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitntion. 
4  Elliot's  Debates,  821.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  where  ten  SUtes  resolre  that 
a  power  exists,  and  one  that  it  does  not  exist  f  See  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun*! 
Letter  of  28th  Angnnt,  1882,  to  Governor  namilton. 

1  Mniwichusetts  openly  opposed  it  in  the  resolutions  of  her  Legislature  of  the  12th 
of  Fobmnry,  1700,  and  declared  "that  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  construction  of  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  exclusively  vested  by  the  people  in  the  judicial  courts 
of  the  United  States."  Dane's  App.  68.  Six  other  States,  at  that  time,  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  same  result  North  American  Review,  October,  1880,  p.  600.  And  on 
other  occasions  a  lai^r  number  have  concurred  on  the  same  point.  Dane's  App.  07; 
Id.  62  to  60.  Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware 
and  Connecticut  in  1881,  and  by  some  other  States.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  moment 
to  reconcile  the  notion  that  each  State  is  the  supreme  judge  for  itself  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  with  the  very  first  resolution  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  Constitntion  :  "  Resolved,  Ac,  that  a  national  gooemmetU  ought  to  be  established, 
consiBting  of  a  auffreme,  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive"  t  Journals  of  Conven- 
tion, 88;  4  EUiot's  DeUtea,  60. 
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a  Constitution  of  government;  and  we  are  to  reject  all  other 
appellations  and  definitions  of  it,  such  as  that  it  is  a  compact, 
especially  as  they  may  mislead  us  into  fabe  constructions  and 
glosses,  and  can  have  no  tendency  to  instruct  us  in  its  real 
objects,  (a) 


(a)  For  the  contrary  view  see  farther, 
Condructian  Construed  and  CorutUutions 
VtndieaUd,  by  John  Taylor  (1820),  New 
Fiewa  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
StaUs,  by  the  same  writer  (1828),  the 
Review  of  these  Commentaries  by  Judge 


A.  P.  Upshur  (Petersbuig,  Ya.,  1840)^ 
Professor  Henry  St.  Oeoi^  Tucker's  Xm- 
tures  on  Constitutional  Law  (Richmond, 
1848),  and  the  Constitutional  View  of  the 
War  between  ths  States,  by  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  1867-70. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHO    IS  FINAL  JUDGE  OR  INTERPRETER  IN  GONSTTrUTIONAL 
GONTROVEBSIES. 

§  878.  The  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  Consti' 
tution  has  mode  provision  for  any  common  arbiter  to  construe  its 
powers  and  obligations  would  properly  find  a  place  in  the  analjr 
sis  of  tlie  different  clauses  of  that  instrument  But^  as  it  Iq 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject  before  us,  it  seems  expe- 
dient in  this  place  to  give  it  a  deliberate  attention.^ 

§  874.  In  order  to  clear  the  question  of  all  minor  points,  which 
might  embarrass  us  in  the  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  suggest 
a  few  preliminary  remarks.  The  Constitution,  contemplating 
tlie  ^nt  of  limited  powers,  and  distributing  them  among  vari* 
ous  functionaries,  —  and  the  State  governments,  with  their  func- 
tionaries, being  also  clothed  with  limited  powers,  subordinate 

1  The  point  Iras  rery  ftrongly  afgaed,  and  mach  considered,  in  the  case  of  Oohens 
V.  Virginia,  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  1821  (6  Wheat.  R.  294).  The  whole  ailment, 
as  well  as  the  judgment,  deserves  an  attentiye  reading.  The  result  to  which  ths 
argument  against  the  existence  of  a  common  arbiter  leads  is  presented  in  a  rerj  foroihU 
manner  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  pages  870,  877. 

"  The  questions  presented  to  the  conrt  by  the  two  first  points  mode  at  the  bar  art 
of  groat  magnitude,  and  may  be  truly  said  vitally  to  affect  the  Union.  They  exdnda 
the  inquiry  whether  the  Oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  hare  been  fiolated 
by  the  judgment,  which  the  plaintifls  in  error  seek  to  review  ;  and  maihtain  that,  ad- 
mitting such  violation,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  apply  a  corrective. 
They  mnintain  that  the  nation  docs  not  possess  a  department  cajiablo  of  restraining 
poAcoably,  and  by  autliority  of  law,  any  attempts  which  nmy  bo  made  by  a  part  against 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  whole ;  and  that  the  government  is  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  submitting  to  such  attempts  or  of  resisting  thom  by  force.  They  maintain  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided  no  tribunal  for  tho  final  construc- 
tion of  itself,  or  of  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  nation ;  but  that  this  power  may  be 
exercised  in  the  last  resort  by  the  courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  That  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  may  receive  as  many  constructions  as  there  are  States ; 
and  that  this  is  not  a  mischief,  or,  if  a  mischief,  is  irremediable.  These  abstract 
propositions  are  to  be  determined ;  for  he  who  demands  decision  without  permitting 
inquiry  affirms  that  the  decision  he  asks  does  not  depend  on  inquiry. 

"  If  such  be  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  conrt  to  bow  with  respectful 
submission  to  its  provisions.  If  such  be  not  the  Constitution,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  this  court  to  say  so ;  and  to  perform  that  task  which  the  American  people  have 
assigned  to  the  jndieial  deparjtmcnt.** 

VOL.  1.-18 
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to  those  granted  to  the  general  government,  —  whenever  any 
question  arises  as  to  the  exercise  of  any  power  by  any  of  these 
functionaries  under  the  state  or  federal  government,  it  is  of 
necessity  that  sucH  functionaries  must,  in  the  first  instance,  de- 
cide upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  exercise  of  such  power.  ^ 
It  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
any  one,  or  of  all,  of  the  great  departments  of  government,  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial.  The  officers  of  each 
of  these  departments  are  equally  bound  by  their  oaths  of  office 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  are  there- 
fore conscientiously  bound  to  abstain  from  all  acts  which  are  in- 
consistent with  it  Whenever,  therefore,  they  are  required  to 
act  in  a  case  not  hitherto  settled  by  any  proper  authority,  these 
functionaries  must,  in  the  first  instance,  decide  each  for  himself, 
whether,  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  the  act  can  be  done. 
If,  for  instance,  the  President  is  required  to  do  any  act,  he  is  not 
only  authorized  but  required  to  decide  for  himself,  whether,  con- 
sistently with  his  constitutional  duties,  he  can  do  the  act^    So, 

1  Soe  the  Fetloralist,  No.  8S. 

*  Mr.  JflflTenion  carrios  hit  doctrine  macli  fttrthor,  and  holds  that  each  dopartinont 
of  govemment  him  an  exclusive  right,  independent  of  the  jndiciarj,  to  decide  for  itself 
as  to  the  tme  construction  of  the  Constitution.  "My  oonstruotion/' says  he,  *'i8 
very  diflbrent  from  tluit  yon  quote.  It  is,  that  each  department  of  the  govemment  is 
tnily  independent  of  the  others,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  the  laws  submitted  to  its  action,  and  especially 
when  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal."  And  he  proceeds  to  give  ezamplee 
in  which  he  disregarded,  when  President,  the  decisions  of  the  judiciary,  and  refers  to 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cranch,  137). 
4  Jefferson's  Oorrespondenoe,  819,  817.  See  also  4  Jefferson's  Correep.  27 ;  Id.  76  • 
Id.  872,  874.  (o) 

(a)  In  Attomey.Qeneral  v.  Barstow,  4  ity  of  that  court  to  consider  and  decide 

Wis.  587,  the  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  upon  the  title  to  the  offlco.     His  position, 

pressed  still  further.    The  facts  were  that  as  stated  by  his  counsel^  was  as  follows:  — 

Barstow,  the  governor  of  the  Stote,  was  "1.  The   three  departments   of   the 

defeated  by  tlie  people  in  a  canvass  for  State  government,  the  legisktivo,  the  «»x- 

re-eloction.    Certain  spurious  election  re-  ecutivu,  and  judicial,  are  equal,  co-onli- 

turns  were,  nevertheless,  placed  on  file  nate,  and  independent  of  each  other ;  and 

with  the  Bute  Board  of  Canvassers,  which,  that  each  department  must  be  and  is  the 

together  with  the  genuine  returns,  gave  ultimate  judge  of  the  election  and  quali- 

him  an  apparent  majority  over  the  oppos-  fication  of  its  own  member  or  members, 

ing  candidate.    Thereupon  he  declined  to  subject  only  to  impeachment  and  appeal 

surrender  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  to  the  people. 

term,  and  on  quo  vfarranto  against  him  "2.  That  this  court  must  Uke  judicial 

in  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  author-  notice  of  who  is  governor  of  the  State, 
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if  a  proposition  be  before  Congress^  every  member  of  the  legis^ 
lative  body  is  bomid  to  examine  and  decide  for  himself  whether 
the  bill  or  resolution  is  within  the  constitutional  reach  of  the 
legislative  powers  confided  to  Congress.  And  in  many  cases  the 
decisions  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  thus  made, 
become  final  and  conclusive,  being  from  their  very  nature  and 
character  incapable  of  revision.  Thus,  in  measures  exclusively 
of  a  political,  legislative,  or  executive  character,  it  is  plain  that 
as  Uio  supreme  authority,  ns  to  these  questions,  belongs  to* the 
legislative  and  executive  departments,  they  cannot  be  re-examined 
elsewhere.  Thus,  Congress  having  the  power  to  declare  war,  to 
levy  taxes,  to  appropriate  money,  to  regulate  intercourse  and 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  their  mode  of  executing  these 
powers  can  never  become  the  subject  of  re-examination  in  any 
other  tribunal.  So  the  power  to  make  treaties  being  confided  to 
the  President  and  Senate,  when  a  treaty  is  properly  ratified  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  other  tribunal  can  gainsay 
its  stipulations.  Yet  cases  may  readily  be  imagined  in  which 
a  tax  may  be  laid  or  a  treaty  made,  upon  motives  and  grounds 
wholly  beside  the  intention  of  the  Constitution.^  The  remedy, 
however,  in  such  cases  is  solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the 
elections,  or  by  the  salutary  power  of  amendment  provided  by 
the  Constitution  itself.* 

§  875.  But  where  the  question  is  of  a  different  nature,  and 
capable  of  judicial  inquiry  and  decision,  there  it  admits  of  a  very 

1  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  815  to  820. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  44.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  Report  of  January,  1800, 
has  gone  into  a  consideration  of  this  point,  and  rery  properly  suggested  that  there 
may  be  infractions  of  the  Constitution  not  within  the  reach  of  the  judicial  power,  or 
capable  of  remedial  redress  through  the  instmroentality  of  courts  of  law.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  him,  that  in  such  cases  each  State  may  take  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  into  its  own  hands,  and  decide  for  itself  in  the  last  resort ;  much  less 
that  in  a  cmo  of  judicial  cognizance  the  decision  is  not  binding  on  the  States.  See 
Kcjwrt,  pp.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

when  he  was  inaugurated,  the  genuineness  goremment ;  that  that  power  rests  with 

of  his  signature,  kc;  and  therefore  can-  the  people,  to  be  exercised  by  them  when 

not  hear  argument  or  evidence  upon  the  tliey  think  the  exigency  requires  it" 
subject     That  who  is  rightruUy  entitled  The  startling  doctrine  so  broadly  stated 

to  the  office  of  governor  can  in  no  case  received  so  little  countenance  from  the 

become  a  judicial  question,  and  court    to   which   it   was   addressed    as 

"  8.  That  the  Constitution    provides  scarcely  to  be  treated  with  the  courtesy  of 

no  means  for  ousting  a  successful  usurper  a  discussion, 
of  either  of  the  three  departments  of  the 
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different  consideration.  The  decision  then  made,  whether  in 
faror  or  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  by  the  State  or 
by  the  national  authority,  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  executive, 
being  capable,  in  its  own  nature,  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of 
the  Constitution,  is  subject  to  judicial  revision.  It  is  in  such 
coses,  as  we  conceive,  that  there  is  a  final  and  common  arbiter 
provided  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to  whose  decisions  all  others 
are  subordinate ;  and  that  arbiter  is  the  supreme  judicial  author- 
ity of  the  courts  of  the  Union.  ^  (a) 

1  Dane's  App.  fS  44,  46,  pp.  62  to  69.  It  affords  me  rery  sincere  gratification  to 
qaote  the  following  passage  from  the  learned  Commentaries  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
than  whom  very  few  judges  in  our  country  are  more  profoundly  versed  in  consUta- 
tional  law.  After  enumunitiiig  the  judicial  powers  in  the  Constitution,  he  proceeds 
to  observe  :  "  The  propriety  and  fitness  of  these  judicial  powers  seem  to  result,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  from  the  union  of  these  States  in  one  national  government, 
and  they  nuy  be  considered  as  requisite  to  its  existence.  The  judicial  power  in  every 
government  must  be  coextensive  with  the  power  of  legislation.  Were  there  no  power 
to  interpret,  pronounce,  and  execute  the  law,  the  government  would  either  perish 
through  its  own  imbecility,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  confederation,  or  other  powers 
mnst  be  assumed  by  the  legislative  body  to  the  destruction  of  liberty."  1  Kent's 
Comm.  (2d  ed.  p.  296),  l<ect.  14,  277. 


(a)  The  author  speaks  here  of  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  the  constitutionality 
of  a  particular  ad.  Upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, as  he  truly  remarks,  the  final  arbiter 
is  "  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
courts  of  the  Union."  The  final  decision 
of  that  authority  is  binding  upon  all  the 
people,  all  the  States,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  general  government 

But  as  between  these  several  depart- 
ments, there  are  and  must  be  bounds  to 
this  conclusiveness  of  abjudication.  The 
question  that  is  judicial  to-day  may  be  po- 
litical to-morrow.  Judicial  questions  the 
courts  decide;  political  are  addressed  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Icgihluture.  To-<liiy  the 
question  may  be  whether  an  existing  act  is 
constitntionaL  That  is  purely  judicial. 
To-morrow  the  act  may  have  expired,  and 
the  question  may  be  whether  it  should  be 
re-enacted.  That  question  is  politicaL 
Suppose  there  be  no  other  objection  to  its 
re-enactment  than  doubts  of  its  constitu- 
tionality, are  legislators  bound  to  defer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  exercise 


of  the  legislative  function,  and  therefore 
to  re-enact  the  law,  though  in  their  own 
view  it  may  be  a  clear  and  dangerous  in- 
fraction of  the  Constitution  t  This  is  a 
question  quite  aside  from  that  here  dis- 
cussed by  our  author. 

As  illustrating  this  question  a  noted 
instance  may  be  referred  to.  Previous  to 
1832  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  in  a  deliberate  decision  de- 
clared that  Congress  had  the  ix>wor  to 
charter  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
But  in  1832  the  question  of  ro-clmrter 
arising,  and  a  bill  having  passed  the  two 
houses  for  the  purpose,  Piicsident  Jackson 
vetoed  it.  In  the  coui-sc  of  his  veto  mes- 
sage he  says :  — 

'*  It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of 
the  bank,  that  its  constitutionality,  in  all 
its  features,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
settled  by  precedent  and  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  this  conclu- 
sion I  cannot  assent.  Mere  precedent  is 
a  dangerous  source  of  authority,  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  deciding  ques- 
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§  876.   Let  us  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  doctrine  is 
maiiitaiuod.     The  Constitution  declares  (Art  6),   that  ^^Thi$ 


tiont  of  coustitutionml  power,  exoe]>t  where 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the 
States  can  be  considered  as  well  settled. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case  on  this 
subject,  an  aignment  against  the  bank 
might  be  based  on  precedent.  One  Con- 
gress, in  1791,  decided  in  favor  of  a  bank; 
anoUicr,  in  1811,  decided  against  it  One 
Congress,  in  1815,  decided  against  a 
bank;  another,  in  1816,  decided  in  its 
laTor.  Prior  to  the  present  Congress, 
therefore,  the  precedents  drawn  from  that 
source  were  equal.  If  we  resort  to  the 
States,  the  expressions  of  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  opinions  against  the 
bank  have  been  probably  to  those  in  its 
favor  as  four  to  one.  There  is  nothing  in 
precedent,  therefore,  which,  if  its  anthor- 
ity  were  admitted,  ought  to  weigh  in  favor 
of  the  act  before  me. 

"  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Goort 
covered  the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it 
ought  not  to  control  the  co-ordinate  au- 
thorities of  this  government.  The  Con- 
gress, the  oxocntivo,  and  the  court  most 
each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  Constitntion.  Each  pub- 
lic odlccr,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  swears  that  he  wUl  sup- 
port it  as  he  underetands  it,  and  not  as  it 
is  understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to 
decide  upon  the  oonsUtntionality  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented 
to  them  for  passoge  or  approval,  as  it  is 
of  the  supreme  judges  when  it  may  be 
brought  before  them  for  judicial  decision. 
The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more 
authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion 
of  Congress  has  over  the  judges ;  and,  on 
that  point,  the  President  is  independent 
of  both. 

"  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
must  not,  therefore  be  permitted  to  con- 
trol the  Oongms  or  the  execntive,  when 
acting  in  their  legislative  capacities^  but 


to  have  only  snch  influence  as  the  force  of 
their  reanoning  may  deserve.** 

Again,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Buchanan  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  case  before  it  involving  a  question  of 
personal  liberty,  denied  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories. This  opinion  became  of  vital 
interest  and  importance  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election  which  followed,  and  President 
Lincoln  thus  referred  to  it  in  his  inaugural: 
"  I  do  not  foiget  the  position  assumed  by 
some,  that  constitutional  questions  are  to 
be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  nor  do 
I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  bind- 
ing, in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a 
suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while 
they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  re- 
spect and  consideration  in  aU  parallel 
cases  by  aU  otlier  de|iartment8  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  while  it  is  obviously  pos- 
sible that  such  decision  may  be  erroneous 
in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect  fol- 
lowing it,  being  limited  to  that  particular 
case,  with  the  chance  tliat  it  may  be  over- 
ruled, and  never  become  a  precedent  for 
other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the 
same  time  the  candid  citizen  mi^st  con-* 
fees  that  if  the  policy  of  the  government 
upon  vital  questions,  affecting  the  whole 
people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant 
they  are  made  in  ordinary  litigation  be- 
tween parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically 
resigned  their  government  into  the  hands 
of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

"  Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault 
upon  the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty 
from  which  they  may  not  shrink,  to  de- 
cide caHes  pro])crly  brought  before  them, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek 
to  turn  their  decisions  to  political  pur- 
poees.  One  section  of  our  country  be- 
lieves slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  be 
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Constitution  and  the  latv8  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  bo 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trecUieSj  &c.y  shall  bo  the 
supreme  law  of  the.  land."  It  also  declares  (Art  3),  that  ^Hhe 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made,  and  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority."  It 
further  declares  (Art  3),  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  *^  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish."  Here,  then,  we  have  express  and  determinate  provi- 
sions upon  the  very  subject  Nothing  is  imperfect,  and  nothing 
is  left  to  implication.  The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law; 
the  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  arising  in  law  and  equity 
under  it;  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are,  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is,  to  be 
vested  with  this  judicial  power.  No  man  can  doubt  or  deny  that 
the  power  to  construe  the  Constitution  is  a  judicial  power.  ^    The 

1  4  Dane's  Abridg.  ch.  187,  art  20,  {  16,  p.  590 ;  Dane's  App.  §  42,  pp.  49,  50 ; 
{  44,  pp.  52,  53  ;  1  Wilson's  Lectures,  461,  462,  468. 

extended,  while  the  other  belieres  it  is  ster,  and  as  earnestly  defended.  The 
wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended,  second  hare  also  been  subjected  to  sharp 
This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  The  criticbm,  notably  at  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  fessor  Samuel  Tyler  in  his  Memoir  of 
and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  Chief  Justice  Taney.  We  content  our- 
foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  en-  selves  here  with  a  single  remark:  The 
forced,  perhaps,  as  any  Uw  can  ever  be  in  boundary  between  legislative  and  judicial 
a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  power  is  in  general  clear.  To  declare 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself,  what  the  law  is,  is  the  province  of  the 
The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  latter ;  to  declare  what  it  shall  be,  within 
dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  pertains  to 
few  break  over  in  each.  This  I  think  the  former.  And  when  the  question  is, 
cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  what  are  tliose  limits,  it  is  the  duty  of 
be  worse  in  both  cases,  after  iht  separa-  every  party  called  upon  to  exercise  an 
tion  of  the  sections  than  before.  The  independent  authority,  carefully  and  con- 
foreign  sUve-trade,  now  im|M)rfectly  sup-  sciontiously,  on  a  full  considcnititMi  of  all 
pressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived  with-  the  light  he  can  obtain,  to  satisfy  hiniiiclf 
out  restriction  in  one  section;  while  that  he  does  not  overstep  the  bounds 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  sur-  which  the  people,  in  delegating  their  au- 
rcndered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all,  thority  to  him,  have  set  to  his  power, 
by  the  other."  That  is  a  safe,  proper,  and  just  rule  for 
Such  were  the  views  of  Presidents  every  citizen,  every  officer,  and  every 
Jackson  and  Lincoln.  The  first  were  tribunal  to  apply  wherever  there  is  a  die* 
strongly  condemned  by  able  statesmen,  cretion  to  exercise.  C. 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Web- 
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power  to  construe  a  treaty  is  clearly  so,  when  the  case  arises  in 
judgment  in  a  controversy  between  individuals.^  The  like  prin- 
ciple must  apply  where  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  arises  in 
a  judicial  controversy ;  for  it  is  an  appropriate  function  of  the 
judiciary  to  construe  laws.'  If,  then,  a  case  under  the  Constitu- 
Hon  does  aiise,  if  it  is  capable  of  judicial  examination  and  deci- 
sion, we  see  that  the  very  tribunal  is  appointed  to  make  the 
decision.  The  only  point  left  open  for  controversy  is,  whether 
such  decision,  when  made,  is  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the 
States  and  the  people  of  tlie  States.  The  reasons  why  it  should 
be  so  deemed  will  now  bo  submitted. 

§  877.  In  the  first  place,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  rightfully  extending  to  all  such  cases,  its  judgment  be- 
comes if %o  facto  conclusive  between  the  parties  before  it,  in  re- 
spect to  the  points  decided,  unless  some  mode  be  pointed  out  by 
the  Constitution  in  which  that  judgment  may  be  revised.  No 
such  mode  is  pointed  out  Congress  is  vested  with  ample  au- 
thority to  provide  for  the  exercise  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  decisions  of  all  inferior  tribunals, 
whether  State  or  national,  in  cases  within  the  purview  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States ;  but  no  mode  is  provided  by 
which  any  superior  tribunal  can  re-examine  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  itself  decided.  Ours  is  emphatically  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men ;  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunal, by  the  known  course  of  the  conmion  law,  are  considered 
as  establishing  the  true  construction  of  the  laws  which  are 
brought  into  controversy  before  it  The  case  is  not  alone  con- 
sidered as  decided  and  settled,  but  the  principles  of  the  decision 
are  held,  as  precedents  and  authority,  to  bind  future  cases  of  the 
same  nature.  This  is  the  constant  practice  under  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence.  Our  ancestors  brought  it  with  them  when 
they  first  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  it  is,  and  always  has 
been,  considered  as  the  great  security  of  our  rights,  our  liberties, 
and  our  property.  It  is  on  this  account  that  our  law  is  justly 
deemed  certain,  and  founded  in  permanent  principles,  and  not 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  or  will  of  particular  judges.  A 
more  alarming  doctrine  could  not  be  promulgated  by  any  Ameri- 

1  See  Addrees  of  Oongrees,  Feb.  1787  ;  Joornals  of  Congreea,  p.  88  ;  Rawle  on  the 
Constitution,  App.  8,  p.  816. 

*  Bacon's  Abridgment,  Statute  H. 
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can  court,  than  that  it  was  at  liberty  to  disregard  all  former  rules 
and  decisions,  and  to  decide  for  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
settled  course  of  antecedent  principles. 

§  878.  This  known  course  of  proceeding,  this  settled  habit  of 
thinking,  this  conclusive  effect  of  judicial  adjudications,  was  in 
the  full  view  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  required 
and  enforced  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  a  departure  from 
it  would  have  been  justly  deemed  an  approach  to  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  power,  to  the  exercise  of  mere  discretion,  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  just  checks  upon  judicial  authority.  It 
would  seem  impossible,  then,  to  presume,  if  the  people  intended 
to  introduce  a  new  rule  in  respect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  limit  the  nature  and  operations  of  their  judgments 
in  a  manner  wholly  unknown  to  the  common  law  and  to  our  ex- 
isting jurisprudence,  that  some  indication  of  that  intention  should 
not  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution.  We  find  (Art 
4)  that  the  Constitution  has  declared,  that  full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  State.  But  no  like  provision  has  been  made  in  respect  to 
the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  because  ^thcy 
were  plainly  supposed  to  be  of  paramount  and  absolute  obliga- 
tion throughout  all  the  States.  If  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  constitutional  questions  are  conclusive  and  binding 
upon  the  citizens  at  large,  must  they  not  be  equally  conclusive 
upon  the  States?  If  the  States  are  parties  to  that  instrument, 
are  not  the  people  of  the  States  also  parties  ? 

§  879.  It  has  been  said  ^^  that  however  true  it  may  be  that  the 
judicial  department  is,  in  all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  this  resort 
must  necessarily  be  deemed  the  last  in  relation  to  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  government^  not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  constittUional  compact^  from  which  the  judicial,  as 
well  as  the  other  departments,  hold  their  delegated  trusts.  On 
any  other  hypothesis,  the  delegation  of  judicial  power  would 
annul  the  authority  delegating  it;  and  the  concurrence  of  this 
department  with  the  others  in  usurped  powers  might  subvert 
forever,  and  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  any  rightful  remedy, 
the  very  Constitution  which  all  were  instituted  to  preserve. "  ^ 
Now  it  is  certainly  possible  that  all  the  departments  of  a  govern^ 

1  Madlaon's  Virginia  Report,  Jou.  1800,  pp.  8,  9. 
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ment  may  conspire  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  that  government 
by  which  they  are  created  But  if  they  should  so  conspire,  there 
Would  still  remain  an  adequate  remedy  to  redress  the  eviL  In 
the  first  place,  the  people,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, can  easily  check  and  remedy  any  dangerous,  palpable,  and 
deliberate  infraction  of  tlio  Constitution  in  two  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  government;  and  in  the  third  department  they  can 
remove  the  judges,  by  impeachment,  for  any  corrupt  conspiracies. 
Besides  tlicse  ordinary  remedies,  there  is  a  still  more  extensive 
one  embodied  in  the  form  of  the  Constitution,  by  tlio  power  of 
amending  it,  which  is  always  in  the  power  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  It  is  a  supposition  not  to  be  endured  for  a  moment, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  would  conspire  in  any  deliberate, 
dangerous,  and  palpable  breach  of  the  Constitution.  And  if  the 
judicial  department  alone  should  attempt  any  usurpation.  Con- 
gress, in  its  legislative  capacity,  has  full  power  to  abrogate  the 
injurious  effects  of  such  a  decision.  Practically  speaking,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  very  little  danger  of  any  such  usurpation  or 
deliberate  breach. 

§  380.  But  it  is  always  a  doubtful  mode  of  reasoning  to  argue, 
from  the  possible  abuse  of  powers,  that  they  do  not  exist  ^  Let 
us  l(M)k  for  a  moment  at  the  consequences  which  flow  from  tlio 
doctrine  on  the  other  side.  Tliere  are  now  twenty-four  States  in 
the  Union,  and  each  has,  in  ifs  sovereign  capacity,  a  right  to 
decide  for  itself  in  the  last  resort  what  is  the  true  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  what  are  its  powers,  and  what  are  the  obli- 
gations founded  on  it  We  may,  then,  have,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  that  right,  twenty-four  honest  but  different  expositions  of  every 
power  in  that  Constitution,  and  of  every  obligation  involved  in 
it  What  one  State  may  deny,  another  may  assert;  what  one 
may  assert  at  one  time,  it  may  deny  at  another  time.  This  is 
not  mere  supposition.  It  has,  in  point  of  fact,  taken  place. 
There  never  has  been  a  single  constitutional  question  agitated, 
where  different  States,  if  they  have  expressed  any  opinion,  have 
not  expressed  different  opinions;  and  there  have  been,  and  from 
Hie  fluctuating  nature  of  legislative  bodies  it  may  be  supposed 
that  there  will  continue  to  be,  cases  in  which  the  same  State  will 
at  different  times  hold  different  opinions  on  the  same  question. 
Massachusetts  at  one  time  thought  the  embargo  of  1807  uncon- 

^  See  ADdersoti  o.  Dunn,  6  Wheatons  R.  204,  232. 
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stitutional ;  at  another  a  majority,  from  the  change  of  parties, 
was  as  decidedly  the  other  way.  Virginia,  in  1810,  thought  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  the  common  arbiter ;  in  1829  she  thought 
differently.^  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  Constitution,  if 
its  powers  are  thus  perpetually  to  be  the  subject  of  debate  and 
controversy  ?  What  exposition  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  of  authority  ? 
Is  the  exposition  of  one  State  to  be  of  authority  there,  and  the 
reverse  to  be  of  authority  in  a  neighboring  State  entertaining  an 
opposite  exposition?  Then  there  would  be  at  no  time  in  the 
United  States  the  same  Constitution  in  operation  over  the  whole 
people.  Is  a  power  which  is  doubted  or  denied  by  a  single  State 
to  be  suspended  either  wholly  or  in  that  State  ?  Then  the  Con- 
stitution is  practically  gone,  as  a  uniform  system,  or,  indeed,  as 
any  system  at  all,  at  the  pleasure  of  any  State.  If  the  power  to 
nullify  the  Constitution  exists  in  a  single  State,  it  may  rightfully 
exercise  it  at  its  pleasure.  Would  not  this  be  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  power  than  a  power  granted  by  all  the 
States  to  the  judiciary  to  construe  the  Constitution?  Would 
not  a  tribunal,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  all,  be  more 
safe  than  twenty-four  tribunals,  acting  at  their  own  pleasure,  and 
upon  no  common  principles  and  co-operation  ?  Suppose  Congress 
should  declare  war ;  shall  one  State  have  power  to  suspend  it  ? 
Suppose  Congress  should  make  peace ;  shall  one  State  have  power 
to  involve  the  whole  country  in  war  ?  Suppose  the  President  and 
Senate  should  make  a  treaty;  shall  one  State  declare  it  a  nullity, 
or  subject  the  whole  country  to  reprisals  for  refusing  to  obey  it  ? 
Yet,  if  every  State  may  for  itself  judge  of  its  obligations  under 
the  Constitution,  it  may  disobey  a  particular  law  or  treaty,  be- 
cause it  may  deem  it  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power,  al- 
though every  other  State  shall  concur  in  a  contrary  opinion. 
Suppose  Congress  should  lay  a  tax  upon  imports  burdensome  to 
a  particular  State,  or  for  purposes  which  such  State  deems  uncon- 
stitutional, and  yet  all  the  other  States  are  in  its  favor;  is  the 
law  laying  the  tax  to  become  a  nullity  ?  That  would  be  to  allow 
one  State  to  withdraw  a  power  from  the  Union  which  was  given 
by  the  people  of  all  the  States.  That  would  be  to  make  the  gen- 
eral government  the  servant  of  twenty-four  masters  of  different 
wills  and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  them  all.' 

1  Dano'8  App.  {{  44,  45,  pp.  55  to  59,  {  54.  p.  66 ;  4  ElUot's  Debates,  838,  889. 
*  Webster's  Speeches,  420  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  889. 
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§  881.  The  argument,  therefore,  arising  from  a  possibility 
of  an  abuse  of  power,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  strong 
the  other  way.  The  Constitution  is  in  quite  as  perilous  a  state 
from  the  power  of  overthrowing  it  lodged  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  as  it  can  be  by  its  being  lodged  in  any  department  of  the 
federal  government  There  is  this  difference,  however,  in 
the  cases,  that  if  there  be  federal  usurpation,  it  may  be  checked 
by  the  people  of  all  the  States  in  a  constitutional  way.  If  there 
be  usurpation  by  a  single  State,  it  is,  upon  the  theory  we  are 
considering,  irremediable.  Uliier  diflicuitics,  however,,  attend 
the  reasoning  we  are  considering.  When  it  is  said  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  resort  is  obligatory  and 
final  ^^  in  relation  to  the  authorities  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  government,"  is  it  meant  of  the  federal  government  only,  or 
of  tlie  States  also  7  If  of  the  former  only,  then  the  Constitution 
is  no  longer  tlie  supreme  law  of  the  land,  although  all  the  State 
functionaries  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  it  If  of  the  latter 
also,  then  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  State  legislatures,  executives, 
and  judiciaries.  It  binds  them;  and  yet  it  does  not  bind  the 
people  of  the  States,  or  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity. 
The  States  may  maintain  one  construction  of  it,  and  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  State  are  bound  by  another.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  State  functionaries  are  to  follow  the  construction  of 
the  State  in  opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
then  the  Constitution,  as  actually  administered  by  the  different 
functionaries,  is  different;  and  the  duties  required  of  them  may 
be  opposite  and  in  collision  with  each  other.  If  such  a  state  of 
things  is  the  just  result  of  the  reasoning,  may  it  not  justly  be 
suspected  that  the  reasoning  itself  is  imsound? 

§  882.  Again,  it  is  a  part  of  this  argument  that  the  judicial 
interpretation  is  not  binding  ^Mn  relation  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  constitutional  compact "  "  On  any  other  hypothe- 
sis the  delegation  of  judicial  power  would  annul  the  authority 
delegating  it"  Who,  then,  are  the  parties  to  this  contract? 
Who  did  delegate  the  judicial  power?  Let  the  instrument  an- 
swer for  itself.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  parties 
to  the  Constitution.  Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  delegated 
the  judicial  power.  It  was  not  a  delegation  by  the  people  of  one 
State,  but  by  the  people  of  all  the  States.  Why,  then,  is  not  a 
judicial  decision  binding  in  each  State,  until  all  who  delegated 
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the  power  in  some  constitutional  manner  concur  in  annulling  or 
overruling  the  decision  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  clause  which 
gives  the  power  to  each  State  to  construe  the  Constitution  for  all, 
and  thus  of  itself  to  supersede  in  its  own  favor  the  construction 
of  all  the  rest  7  Would  not  this  be  justly  deemed  a  delegation 
of  judicial  power  which  would  annul  the  authority  delegating 
it  ?  ^  Since  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  have  concurred 
in  establishing  the  Constitution,  it  would  seem  most  consonant 
with  reason  to  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all  contrary  stipula- 
tions, that  they  did  not  mean  that  its  obligatory  force  should 
depend  upon  the  dictate  or  opinion  of  any  single  State.  Even 
under  the  confederation,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved  by  Congress  that  ^as  State  legislatures  are  not 
competent  to  the  making  of  such  compacts  or  treaties  [with  for- 
eign states],  80  neither  are  they  competent  in  that  capacity  au- 
thoritatively  to  decide  on  or  ascertain  the  construction  and  sense 
of  thein.'^  And  the  reasoning  by  which  this  ojnnion  is  supported 
seems  absolutely  unanswerable.'  If  this  was  true  under  such  an 
instrument,  and  that  construction  was  avowed  before  the  whole 
American  people  and  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State 
legislatures,  how  can  we  avoid  the  inference  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution, where  an  express  judicial  power  in  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  was  provided  for,  the  people  must  have  under- 
stood and  intended  that  the  States  should  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion or  control  such  judicial  interpretation  ? 

§  383.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  Constitution  is 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law,  that  supremacy  would  naturally 
be  construed  to  extend  not  only  over  the  citizens,  but  over  the 
States.*  Tliis,  however,  is  not  left  to  implication,  for  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  "anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding." 
nie  people  of  any  State  cannot^  tlion,  by  any  alteration  of  tlicir 
State  constitution,  destroy  or  impair  that  supremacy.      How, 

1  There  ia  ratt  force  in  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  subject,  in  his  great 
speech  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  in  1830,  which  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion  of  every  statesman  and  jurist  See  4  ElUot's  Debates,  838,  339,  348,  844,  and 
Webster's  Si>eeches,  pp.  407,  408,  418,  419,  420  ;  Id.  pp.  480,  481,  482. 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  April  18,  1787,  p.  82,  &c.  Bawle  on  the  Constitntion,  App. 
2,p.  816,  &c 

•  The  Federalist,  Na  88. 
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then,  can  thej  do  it  in  any  other  less  direct  manner  ?  Now,  it 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  judicial  department  to  interpret 
laws,  and  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution  to  interpret  the 
supreme  law.  Its  interpretation,  then,  becomes  obligatory  and  ' 
conclusive  upon  all  the  departments  of  the  Federal  government,  ! 
and  upon  the  whole  people,  so  far  as  their  rights  and  duties  are 
derived  from  or  affected  by  that  Constitution.  If,  then,  all  the 
departments  of  the  national  govemipent  may  rightfully  exercise 
all  the  powers  which  the  judicial  department  has,  by  its  inter- 
pretation, declared  to  be  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  are 
prohibited  from  exercising  those  which  are  thus  declared  not  to 
be  granted  by  it,  would  it  not  be  a  solecism  to  hold,  notwith- 
standing, that  such  rightful  exercise  should  not  be  deemed  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  such  prohibited  powers  should  still 
be  deemed  granted  ?  It  would  seem  repugnant  to  the  first  no- 
tions of  justice,  that  in  respect  to  the  same  instrument  of  govern- 
ment different  powers  and  duties  and  obligations  should  arise, 
and  different  rules  should  prevail,  at  the  same  time,  among  the 
governed,  from  a  right  of  interpreting  the  same  words  (mani- 
festly used  in  one  sense  only)  in  different,  nay,  in  opposite 
senses.  If  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation might  well  be  deemed  a  necessary  postulate,  it  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  a  fundamental  law  of  a  government  It 
might  otherwise  follow  that  the  same  individual,  as  a  magis- 
trate, might  be  bound  by  one  rule,  and  in  his  private  capacity  by 
another,  at  the  very  same  moment 

§  384.  There  would  be  neither  wisdom  nor  policy  in  such  a 
doctrine;  and  it  would  deliver  over  the  Constitution  to  inter- 
minable doubts,  founded  upon  the  fluctuating  opinions  and  char- 
acters of  those  who  should  from  time  to  time  be  called  to 
administer  it  Such  a  Constitution  could  in  no  just  sense  be 
deemed  a  law,  much  less  a  supreme  or  fundamental  law.  It 
would  have  none  of  the  certainty  or  universality  which  are  the 
proper  attributes  of  such  a  sovereign  rule.  It  would  entail  upon 
us  all  the  miserable  servitude  which  has  been  deprecated  as  the 
result  of  vague  and  uncertain  jurisprudence.  Misera  est  servitusy 
ubijus  est  vagum  aut  incertum.  It  would  subject  us  to  constant 
discussions,  and  perhaps  to  civil  broils,  from  the  perpetually 
recurring  conflicts  upon  constitutional  questions.  On  the  other 
hpmd,  the  worst  that  could  happen  from  a  wrong  decision  of  the 
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judicial  department  would  be  that  it  might  require  the  interpo- 
sition of  Congress,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  amendatory 
power  of  the  States,  to  redress  the  grievance. 

§  885.  We  find  the  power  to  construe  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly confided  to  the  judicial  department,  without  any  limita- 
tion or  qualification  as  to  its  conclusiveness.  Who,  then,  is  at 
liberty,  by  general  implications,  not  from  the  terms  of  the  in- 
strument, but  from  mere  theory  and  assumed  reservations  of  sov- 
ereign right,  to  insert  such  a  limitation  or  qualification  ?  We 
find,  that  to  produce  uniformity  of  interpretation,  and  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  as  a  perpetual  bond  of  union,  a  supreme  arbiter 
or  authority  of  construing  is,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  at 
least  of  the  highest  possible  practical  utility  and  importance. 
Who,  then,  is  at  liberty  to  reason  down  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, so  as  to  exclude  their  natural  force  and  operation  ? 

§  886.  We  find  that  it  is  the  known  course  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  several  States  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon 
all  constitutional  questions  arising  in  judgment;  and  that  this 
has  always  been  maintained  as  a  rightful  exercise  of  authority, 
and  conclusive  upon  the  whole  State. ^  As  such,  it  has  been 
constantly  approved  by  the  people,  and  never  withdrawn  from 
the  courts  by  any  amendment  of  their  constitutions,  when  the 
people  have  been  called  to  revise  them.  We  find  that  the  people 
of  the  several  States  have  constantly  relied  upon  this  last  judi- 
cial appeal  as  the  bulwark  of  their  State  rights  and  liberties ; 
and  that  it  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  whole  structure  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  common  law.  Under  such  circum- 
stances is  it  not  most  natural  to  presume  that  the  same  rule  was 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
And  when  we  find  that  the  judicial  department  of  the  United 
States  is  actually  intrusted  with  a  like  power,  is  it  not  an  irre- 
sistible presumption  that  it  had  the  same  object,  and  was  to  have 
the  same  universally  conclusive  effect  ?  Even  under  the  confed- 
eration, an  instrument  framed  with  infinitely  more  jealousy  and 
deference  for  State  rights,  the  judgments  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment appointed  to  decide  controversies  between  States  were  de- 
clared to  be  final  and  conclusive;  and  the  appellate  power  in 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  248,  828,  829,  895  ;  Qrimk6*8  Speech  in  1828,  p.  25,  &o ; 
Dane's  App.  $$  44,  45,  p.  52  to  59 ;  Id.  $  48,  p.  62. 
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other  cases  was  held  to  overrale  all  State  decisions  and  State 
legislation.' 

§  887.  If,  then,  reasoning  from  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  known  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  the  appropriate 
conclusion  is  that  the  judicial  department  of  the  United  States 
is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  final  expositor  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
all  questions  of  a  judicial  nature,  let  us  sec,  in  the  next  place, 
how  far  this  reasoning  acquires  confirmation  from  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  and  the  practice  under  it 

§  888.  That  this  view  of  the  Constitution  was  taken  bj  its 
framers  and  friends,  and  was  submitted  to  the  people  before  its 
adoption,  is  positively  certain.  The  Federalist*  Isays,  "Under 
the  national  government,  treaties  and  articles  of  treaties,  as  well 
as  the  law  of  nations,  will  always  be  expounded  in  one  sense 
and  executed  in  the  same  manner;  whereas  adjudications  on 
the  same  points  and  questions  in  thirteen  States,  or  three  or  four 
confederacies,  will  not  always  accord  or  be  consistent;  and  that 
as  well  from  the  variety  of  independent  courts  and  judges  ap- 
pointed by  different  and  independent  governments  as  from  the 
different  local  laws,  which  may  affect  and  influence  them.  The 
wisdom  of  the  convention  in  committing  such  questions  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  judgment  of  courts  appointed  by,  and  responsi- 
ble only  to,  one  national  government,  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended.'' Again,  referring  to  the  objection  taken,  that  the 
govcnuuent  was  national,  and  not  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
States,  and  after  stating  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
government  extended  to  certain  enumerated  objects  only,  and  left 
the  residue  to  the  several  States,  it  proceeds  to  say : '  "  It  is  true, 
that  in  controversies  between  the  two  jurisdictions  (State  and 
national)  the  tribunal  which  is  ultimately  to  decide  is  to  be  es- 
tablished under  the  general  government  But  this  does  not 
change  the  principle  of  the  case.  The  decision  is  to  be  impar- 
tially made  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  the 
usual  and  most  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  this  im- 
partiality. Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly  essential  to  prevent  an 
appeal  to  the  sword  and  a  dissolution  of  the  compact  And  that 
it  ought  to  be  established  under  the  general  rather  than  under 

^  Dane's  App.  |  52,  p.  65  ;  Penballow  v.  Doane,  8  DaU.  54  ;  Journals  of  Congress, 
1779,  Vol.  5,  pp.  86  to  90  ;  4  Cranch*  8. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  8.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  89. 
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the  local  govemments,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it  could 
be  safely  established  under  the  first  alone,  is  a  position  not  likely 
to  be  combated."^ 

§  889.  The  subject  is  still  more  elaborately  considered  in  an* 
other  number,'  which  treats  of  the  judicial  department  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  extent  of  its  powers.  It  is  there  said,  that  there 
ought  always  to  be  a  constitutional  method  of  giving  efficacy  to 
constitutional  provisions ;  that  if  there  are  such  things  as  politi* 
cal  axioms,  the  propriety  of  the  judicial  department  of  a  gov*- 
emment  being  coextensive  with  its  legislature  may  be  ranked 
among  the  number;'  that  the  mere  necessity  of  uniformity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  national  law  decides  the  question;  that 
thirteen  independent  courts  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
causes  is  a  hydra  of  government,  from  which  nothing  but  contra* 
diction  and  confusion  can  proceed;  that  controversies  between 
the  nation  and  its  members  can  only  be  properly  referred  to  the 
national  tribunal ;  that  the  peace  of  the  whole  ought  not  to  be 
left  at  the  disposal  of  a  part;  and  that  whatever  practices  may 
have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  States  are  proper 
objects  of  federal  superintendence  and  control.^ 

1  See  alio  The  Federalist,  Ho.  88.  <  The  Fedenlist,  No.  80. 

*  The  tame  remarks  wiU  be  found  pressed  with  great  force  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar* 
shaU,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  coart  in  Cohens  «.  Virginia  (6  Wheat.  264,  884). 

*  In  the  Federalist,  Nos.  78  and  82,  the  same  coarse  of  reasoning  is  pursued,  and  the 
Anal  nature  of  the  appellate  jurisdietion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  largely  insisted  on. 
In  the  convention  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ellsworth  (afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States)  used  the  following  language:  "This  Constitution  defines  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  goyemment.  If  the  general  legislature  should  at  any  time  over- 
leap their  limits,  the  judicial  department  is  the  constitutional  check.  If  the  United 
States  go  beyond  their  powers, —  if  they  make  a  law  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize,  it  is  void  ;  and  the  judicial  power,  the  national  judges,  who,  to  secure  their 
impartiality,  are  to  be  made  independent,  will  dedare  it^yoid.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  States  go  beyond  their  limits,—  if  tliey  make  a  law  wliicli  is  a  usuqiation  uiion  the 
general  goyemmeut,  the  law  is  yoid,  and  upright  and  independent  judges  wiU  declare 
it  Still,  however,  if  the  United  States  and  the  individual  Status  will  qimrrel,  if  they 
want  to  fight,  they  may  do  it,  and  no  frame  of  government  can  possibly  prevent  it." 
In  the  debates  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  when  the  subject  ot  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  ratify  or  reject  the  Constitution  was  before  them,  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  (one  of 
the  members  of  the  convention)  avowed  the  doctrine  in  the  strongest  terms.  "That 
a  supreme  Federal  jurisdiction  was  indispensable,*'  said  he,  "  cannot  be  denied.  It  is 
equally  true,  that,  in  order  to  insure  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  all  the  powers,  original  as  well  as  appellate,  the  Constitution  has  enumerated. 
Without  it  we  could  not  expect  a  due  observance  of  treaties,  that  the  State  judiciariet 
would  confine  themselves  within  their  proper  sphere,  or  that  a  general  sense  of  justice 
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§  890.  The  same  doctrine  was  constantly  ayowed  in  the  State 
conventions  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  With  some  persons 
it  formed  a  strong  objection  to  the  Constitution ;  with  others  it 
was  deemed  vital  to  its  existence  and  value.  ^  So,  thai  it  is  in- 
disputable, that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  under  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  this  exposition  of  its  grant  of  power  to  the  judicial 
department' 

§  391.  This  is  not  all.  The  Constitution  has  now  been  in  full 
operation  more  than  forty  years ;  and  during  this  period  the  Su- 
premo Court  has  constantly  exorcised  this  power  of  final  inter- 
pretation in  relation  not  only  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union,  but  in  relation  to  State  acts  and  State  constitutions  and 
laws,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States.' (a)    Their  decisions  upon  these  grave 

would  penrade  the  Union,  Ac.  That  to  insure  these,  extensiye  authorities  were  neces- 
saty ;  particularly  so  were  they  in  a  tribunal,  constituted  as  this  is,  whose  duty  it  would 
be,  not  only  to  decide  all  national  questions  which  should  arise  within  the  Union,  but 
to  control  and  keep  the  State  judiciaries  within  their  proper  limits,  whenever  they 
should  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  power."  Debates  in  1778,  printed  by  A.  E.  Miller, 
1881,  Charleston,  p.  7. 

1  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote  the  passages  at  laige.  Take  for  instance^ 
in  the  Virginia  debates,  Mr.  Madison's  remarks :  *  It  may  be  a  misfortune,  that  in  or* 
ganizing  any  goyemment  the  explication  of  its  authority  should  be  left  to  any  of  its 
co-ordinate  branches.  There  is  no  example  in  any  country  where  it  is  otherwise.  There 
is  no  new  policy  in  submitting  it  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  Stetes."  2  Elliot's  De- 
bates, 890.  See  also  Id.  880,888,896,400,404,418.  See  also  North  Carolina  Debates, 
8  Elliot's  Debates,  125, 127, 128, 180, 188,  184,  189,  141,  142,  148  ;  Pennsylrania  De- 
bates,  8  Elliot's  Debates,  280,  818.  Mr.  Luther  Martin,  in  his  letter  to  the  Maryland 
Conrention,  said :  "  By  the  third  article  the  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  Ice.  These  courts,  and  them  only,  will  haye  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stetes  and  all  quedums  arising  upon  their  eonttruetian,  Ac  Whether, 
therefore,  any  laws,  Ac,  of  Congress,  or  aete  of  ito  President,  Ac,  are  contrary  to  or 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  resto  only  with  the  judges,  who  are  appointed  by  Con* 
gress  to  determine  ;  by  whoae  deUrminatione  every  State  it  bound,"  8  EUiot's  Debates^ 
44,  45  ;  Yates's  Minutes,  &o.      See  also  the  Federalist,  No.  78. 

*  See  Mr.  Pinckney's  Obsenrations  cited  in  Qrimk4's  Speech  in  1828,  pp.  86,  87. 

•  Dane's  App.  §  44,  pp.  58,  54,  55 ;  Grimk4's  Speech,  1828,  pp.  84  to  42. 

(a)  In  this  discussion  it  is  assumed,  of  haye  authority  under  the  law  to  abjudicate 

course,  that  the  question  arising  under  the  upon  some  subject-matter  in  regard  to 

Constitution  has  in  some  form  become  the  which  a  controyersy  has  arisen  before  it  is 

subject  of  judicial  controyersy,  so  as  to  be  warranted  in  laying  down  rules  which  are 

brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court  in  a  man-  to  goyem  any  one  in  the  construction  of 

Qerto  demand  ito  judgment.  Thecourtdoes  the  Constitution  or  of  any  other  law.    It 

not  sit  to  declare  principles  of  law  except  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  questions 

as  they  arise  in  actual  litigation ;  it  must  of  constitutional  law  may  for  a  long  period 
VOL.  I.  — 19 
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questions  have  never  been  repudiated  or  impaired  bj  Congress.  ^ 
No  State  has  ever  deliberately  or  forcibly  resisted  the  execution 
of  the  judgments  founded  upon  them;  and  the  highest  State 
tribunals  have,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  acquiesced  in 
and,  in  most  instances,  assisted  in  executing  them.'  During 
the  same  period,  eleven  States  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  under  a  full  persuasion  that  the  same  power  would  be  ex- 
erted over  them.  Many  of  the  States  have,  at  different  times 
within  the  same  period,  been  called  upon  to  consider  and  exam- 
ine the  grounds  on  which  the  doctrine  has  been  maintained,  at 
the  solicitation  of  other  States,  which  felt  that  it  operated  in- 
juriously, or  might  operate  injuriously,  upon  their  interests.  A 
great  majority  of  the  States  which  have  been  thus  called  ujion  in 

1  In  the  debates  in  the  first  Congress  organized  under  the  Constitation,  the  same 
doctrine  was  openly  avowed,  as  indeed  it  has  constantly  been  by  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress at  all  subsequent  periods.  See  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  219  to  596 ;  2  Lloyd's  De- 
bates, 284  to  827. 

>  Chief  Justice  M'Kean,  in  Commonwealth  «.  Oobbett  (8  Dall.  478),  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  modified  doctrine,  and  to  have  held  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  the  com- 
mon arbiter ;  but  if  not,  the  only  remedy  was,  not  by  a  State  deciding  for  itself,  as  in 
case  of  a  treaty  between  independent  governments,  but  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
by  the  States.  But  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  in 
Andrews  v.  Montgomery,  19  Johns.  R.  164. 

never  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court  ality  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  so  called, 

in  a  form  to  justify  the  expression  of  its  Of  the  propriety  of  such  action  we  say 

opinion  ;  and  a  practical  construction  may  nothing  here. 

come  to  be  setUed  by  the  action  of  the         The  federal  courts  have  also  held  that 

other  departments   of   the   government,  though  they  may  compel  the  performance 

which  it  would  be  difficult  and  mischievous  of  mere  ministerial  duties  by  an  officer  of 

afterwards  to  disturb.     Indeed,   as  the  the  (Jnited  States  (Marbury  v,  Madison,  1 

original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  Cranch,  187  ;  Kendall «.  United  States,  12 

is  limited,  and  the  appellate  is  by  the  Pot  524 ;  United  States  o.  Guthrie,  17 

Constitution  expressly  conferred,   "with  How.  284),  yet  they  have  no  power  to 

such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  interfere,  to   require   the  performance  of 

as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe"  {Ex  parte  purely  political  duties,  or  to  restrain  or 

Yeiger,  8  Wall  85 ;  The  Lucy,  Id.  807),  control  the  executive  in  the  exercise  of  did* 

it  has  been  found  possible  by  that  body,  in  cretionary  powers.     The  allegation  that 

a  ease  in  which  a  dedsion  on  a  question  of  he  is  proceeding  to  put  in  force  an  uncou- 

constitutional  power  was  thought  not  de-  stitutional  law  does  not  give  a  court  a 

sirable,  and  where  the  question  could  only  jurisdiction  to  interfere.     Mississippi  v. 

arise  on  appeal,  to  preclude  a  decision  by  Johnson,  4  Wall  476.    The  laws  in  ques- 

taking  away  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  tion   here  were  also  the  Reconstruction 

This  was  done  in  McCWdle's  Case,  7  WalL  Acts.      See  also  Qeorgia  v,  Stanton*  6 

506,  after  the  appeal  had  been  taken  ;  the  WalL  51.    a 
question  involved  being  the  constitution- 
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their  legislative  capacities  to  express  opinions  have  maintained 
the  correctness  of  tiie  doctrine,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
power,  as  a  bond  of  union,  in  terms  of  the  most  unequivocal 
nature.  ^  Whenever  any  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  change 
the  tribunal  and  substitute  another  common  umpire  or  interpre- 
ter, it  has  rarely  received  the  concurrence  of  more  than  two  or 
three  States,  and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  a  great  major- 
ity, either  silently  or  by  an  express  dissent  And  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  has,  at  differ- 
ent times,  avowed  opposite  opinions,  approving  at  one  time  what 
it  had  denied,  or  at  least  questioned,  at  another.  So  that  it 
may  be  asserted  with  entire  confidence,  that  for  forty  years  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States  composing  the  Union  have  expressly 
assented  to  or  silently  approved  this  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  have  resisted  every  effort  to  restrict  or  alter  it.  A 
weight  of  public  opinion  among  the  people  for  such  a  period, 
uniformly  thrown  into  one  scale  so  strongly  and  so  decisively, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  extraordinary  changes  of  parties,  the 
events  of  ]>oaee  and  of  war,  and  the  trying  conflicts  of  public 
policy  and  Slate  interests,  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  all  other  free  governments.'    It  affords  as  satisfactory  a  testi- 

1  MaMuoliaMtts,  in  her  RetoWe  of  Febnuuy  12,  1790  (p.  67),  in  answer  to  the 
Resolutione  of  Vii^ia  of  1798,  declared  "  that  the  decision  of  all  caoee  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  construction  of  aU 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thoroofi  are  exclusively  Tested  by  the  people  in  the  judicial 
court  of  the  United  States ;  **  and  "  that  the  people  in  that  solemn  compact,  which  is 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  have  not  constituted  the  State  legislatnres 
the  judges  of  the  acts  or  measures  of  the  Federal  goyemment,  but  have  confided  to 
them  the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments,"  Ac  ;  and  '*  that  by  this  construction 
of  the  Constitution  an  amicable  and  dispassionate  remedy  is  pointed  out  for  any  evil 
which  experience  may  prove  to  exist,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United  Stetes 
may  bo  preserved  without  interruption."  See  also  Dane's  App.  }  44,  p.  66  ;  Id.  80. 
Mr.  Webster's  Speech  in  the  Senate,  in  1830,  contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
same  doctrines.  Webster's  Speeches,  410,  419,  420,  421.  In  June,  1821,  the  House 
of  Hepresentetives  of  New  Hampshire  passed  certein  resolutions  (172  yeas  to  9  nays), 
drawn  up  (as  is  understood)  by  one  of  her  moet  distinguished  stetesmen,  asserting  the 
same  doctrines.  Delaware,  in  January,  1831,  and  ConnecUout  and  Massachusette  held 
the  same,  in  May,  1831. 

*  Virginia  and  Kentucky  denied  the  power  in  1798  and  1800 ;  Massachusetts,  Dela- 
ware, Rhode  Islanrl,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampehire,  and  Vermont  disap- 
proved of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  and  passed  counter  resolutions.  (North  American 
Review,  October,  1830,  p.  600).  No  other  Stete  appears  to  have  approved  the  Virginia 
Resolutions.  (Ibid.)  In  1810  Pennsylvania  propo8e«l  the  appointment  of  another  tri- 
banal  than  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  disputes  between  the  general  and  Stete  gov- 
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mony  in  favor  of  the  just  and  safe  operation  of  the  system  as  can 
well  be  imagined;  and,  as  a  commentary  upon  the  Constitution 
itself,  it  is  as  absolutely  conclusive  as  any  ever  can  be,  and 
affords  the  only  escape  from  the  occurrence  of  civil  conflicts, 
and  the  delivery  over  of  the  subject  to  interminable  disputes.^ 

ernments.  Yiiginia,  on  that  occasion,  affirmed  that  the  Sapreme  Coart  was  the  proper 
tribunal ;  and  in  that  opinion  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Geoi^gia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey  ooncarred  ;  and  no  one  State  approved 
of  the  amendment  (North  American  Beyiew,  October,  1880,  pp.  607  to  612 ;  Dane's 
App.  S  56,  p.  67  ;  6  Wheat  R.  868,  note).  Recently,  in  March,  1881,  Pennsylvania 
has  resolved  that  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  which  gives  the 
Supreme  Court  apiiellate  jurisdiction  from  State  courts  on  constitutional  questions,  is 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  sanctioned  by  experience,  and  also  all  other  laws 
empowering  the  Federal  judiciary  to  maintain  the  supreme  laws. 

^  Upon  this  subject  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  in  1880,  presents  the 
whole  argument  in  a  very  condensed  and  powerful  form.  The  following  passage  is 
selected  as  peculiarly  appropriate  :  "The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government. 
They  gave  it  a  Constitution,  and  in  that  Constitution  they  liave  enumerated  the  powers 
wliicli  tlioy  bestow  on  it  They  have  made  it  a  limitod  government  Tlicy  have  do- 
fined  its  autliority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such  iwwors  as  are 
granted  ;  and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people.  But, 
sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished  but  half 
their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt ;  no  limita- 
tion so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  sliall  construe  this  grant  of 
the  people  t  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it  may  be  supposed  tliey  have  left  it 
doubtful  t  With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers 
of  the  government  t  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have 
left  it  with  the  government  itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end, 
the  main  design,  for  which  the  whole  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to  es- 
tablish a  government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  State  agency,  or  depend 
on  State  opinion  and  State  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that  kind 
of  government  under  the  confederacy.  Under  that  system  the  legal  action,  the  appli- 
cation of  law  to  individuals,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  States.  Congress  could  only 
recommend,—  their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force  till  the  States  had  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned them.  Are  we  in  that  condition  still  t  Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  dis- 
cration and  State  construction  t  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  wUl  be  our  attempt  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  under  which  we  sit. 

"  But,  sir,  the  iicople  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  Constitution  itself,  a  proper,  suita- 
ble niotlo  and  tribunal  for  soltliiig  questions  of  constitutional  low.  There  are,  in  tlio 
Constitution,  granU  of  powers  to  Congress,  and  restrictions  on  these  powers.  There 
are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  States.  Some  authority  must,  tlierefore,  necessarily  exist, 
having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these  grants, 
restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The  Constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and 
established  that  authority.  How  has  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By 
declaring,  sir,  that  '  Uu  ConsiUutian  and  the  laws  of  the  United  State*  made  in  pum^ 
emce  thereof  ehall  be  the  tupreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  ConstittUian  or  latoe  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notuntfietanding,' 

**  This  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.    By  this  the  supremacy  ot  the  Constitution  and 
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§  892.  In  this  review  of  the  power  of  the  judicial  department, 
upon  a  question  of  its  supremacy  in  the  interpretation  of  the 

laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so  will  it  No  State  kw  is  to  be 
valid  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  Constitation,  or  any  law  of  the  United  States 
passed  iu  iniranance  of  it.  But  who  shaU  decide  this  question  of  interference  t  To 
whom  lies  the  last  appeal  t  This,  sir,  the  Constitution  itself  decides,  also,  by  declaring 
*  thai  the  Judicial  power  ahall  extend  toall  eaaee  arising  under  the  ConatittUian  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,*  These  two  provisions,  sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  In 
truth,  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  Constitution  ;  without  them,  it  is  a 
coiiftxlcnicy.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express  provisions.  Congress  established 
St  its  very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full  eflect, 
and  for  bringing  all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  finsl  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a  government  It  then  had  the  means  of  self- 
protection  ;  and  but  for  this  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  now  among  things 
which  are  past.  Having  constituteil  the  government,  snd  declared  its  powets,  the  peo- 
ple have  further  said  that  since  somebody  roust  decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers^ 
the  government  shall  itself  decide ;  subject,  always,  like  other  popular  governments, 
to  its  responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  State  legis- 
lature acquires  any  power  to  interfere  t  Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to 
the  people,  '  We,  who  are  your  agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  wiU  undertake  to 
decide  that  your  other  sgents  and  servants,  appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have 
transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them  t*  The  reply  would  be,  I  think,  not  imperti- 
nent, '  Who  made  yon  a  judge  over  another's  servants !  To  their  own  masters  they 
stand  or  fall.' 

"  Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  legislatures  altogether.  It  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
examination.  Gentlemen  may  say  that,  in  an  extreme  case,  a  State  government  might 
protect  the  people  from  intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in  such  a  esse  the  people  might 
protect  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  State  governments.  Such  a  case  warrants 
revolution .  It  must  roske,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act  of  a  State 
legislature  cannot  alter  the  case,  nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawfuL  In  maintaining 
tlieso  sentiments,  sir,  I  am  but  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state  what  they 
have  deckred,  and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare  it  They  have  chosen  to  repose  this 
power  in  the  general  government,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  support  it,  like  other  con- 
stitutional powers." 

See  also  1  Wilson's  Law  Lectures,  461,  462.  It  is  truly  surprising  that  Mr.  Vice- 
President  Calhoun,  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  August,  1882,  to  Qovemor  Hamilton 
(published  wliile  the  present  work  was  passing  through  the  press),  should  have  thought 
tliat  a  proposition  merely  oflerod  in  the  convention,  and  referred  to  a  committee  for 
their  consideration,  that  "  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  extended  to 
all  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  an  individual  State,  or  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  of  an  individual  State"  (Journal  of  Convention,  20th  Aug.  p.  265), 
should,  in  connection  with  others  giving  a  negative  on  State  laws,  establish  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  was  opposed  to  granting  the 
power  to  the  general  government  in  any  form  to  exercise  any  control  whatever  over  a 
State  by  force,  veto,  or  judicial  process,  or  in  any  other  form.  Tills  clause  for  confer- 
ring jurisdiction  on  the  Supreme  Court  In  controversies  between  the  United  States  and 
the  States,  must,  like  the  other  controversies  between  States  or  between  individuals, 
referred  to  the  judicial  power,  have  been  intended  to  apply  exclusively  to  suits  of  a  civil 
nature,  respecting  property,  debts,  contracts,  or  other  claims  by  the  United  States 
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Oonstitution,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  relj  on  the 
deliberate  judgments  of  that  department  in  affirmance  of  it  But 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  judicial  department  has  not 
only  constantly  exercised  this  right  of  interpretation  in  the  last 
resort,  but  its  whole  course  of  reasonings  and  operations  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  ground  that,  once  made,  the  interpretation  was 
conclusive,  as  well  upon  the  States  as  the  people.^ 

•gainst  a  State,  and  not  to  the  decision  of  constitutional  questions  in  the  abstract  At 
a  subsequent  period  of  the  convention,  the  judicial  power  was  expressly  extended  to  aU 
oases  arising  under  the  ConMUutioH,  lavn,  nndiretUiei  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aU 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  should  be  a  party  (Journal  of  Convention, 
27th  Aug.  p.  298),  thus  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a  right  to  decide  constitutional 
questions  of  a  judicial  nature.  And  this,  as  the  Federalist  informs  us,  was  the  substi- 
tute for  a  negative  upon  State  laws,  and  the  only  one  which  was  dcemod  safe  or  cinuitint. 
The  Federalist,  No.  80. 

i  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  804,  834,  Ac.,  842,  848 ;  Cohens  v.  The  SUte  of 
Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  R.  264,  376,  877  to  802 ;  Id.  418  to  423  ;  Bank  of  Hamilton  v, 
Dudley,  2  Peters,  R.  624;  Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  DaU.  199.  The  hinguage  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marsliall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Cohens  p.  Vii^inia  (6  Wheat 
884  to  890),  presents  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment in  a  very  forcible  manner.  "  While  weighing  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  government  and  from  the  general  spirit  of  an  instrument,  and  ui^ged  for  the  pur^iose 
of  narrowing  the  construction  which  the  words  of  that  instrument  seem  to  require,  it  is 
proper  to  place  in  the  opposite  scale  those  principles,  drawn  IVom  the  same  sources, 
which  go  to  sustain  the  words  in  their  full  operation  and  natural  import  One  of  these, 
which  has  been  pressed  with  great  force  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaiutiflTs  in  error,  is,  tliat 
the  judicial  power  of  every  well-constituted  government  must  be  coextensive  witR  the 
legislative,  and  must  be  capable  of  deciding  every  judicial  question  which  grows  out  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws. 

"  If  any  proposition  may  be  considered  as  a  political  axiom,  this,  we  think,  may  be  so 
considered.  In  reasoning  upon  it  as  an  abstract  question,  there  would  probably  exist 
no  contrariety  of  opinion  respecting  it  Every  argument  proving  the  necessity  of  the 
department  proves  also  the  propriety  of  giving  this  extent  to  it  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Union  should  be  construed  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  legislative,  merely  because  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  we  moon  to  say, 
that  this  fitness  furnishes  an  argument  in  construing  the  Constitution  which  ought  never 
to  be  overlooked,  and  which  is  most  especially  entitled  to  consideration  when  we  aro 
inquiring  whether  tlie  words  of  the  instrument  wlut^h  purport  to  establish  this  princi- 
ple shall  be  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it 

"  The  mischievous  consequences  of  the  construction  contended  for  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  are  also  entitled  to  great  consideration.  It  would  prostrate,  it  has  been  said, 
the  government  and  its  laws  at  the  feet  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  would  not  this 
be  its  effect  t  What  power  of  the  government  could  be  executed  by  its  own  means,  in 
any  State  disposed  to  resist  its  execution  by  a  course  of  legislation  ?  The  laws  must  be 
executed  by  individuals  acting  within  the  several  States.  If  these  individuals  may  be 
exposed  to  penalties,  and  if  the  courts  of  the  Union  cannot  correct  the  judgments  by 
which  theee  penalties  may  be  enforced,  the  course  of  the  government  may  be,  at  any 
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§  898.    But  it  may  be  asked,  as  it  has  been  asked,  what  is  to 
be  the  remedyi  if  there  be  any  misconstruction  of  the  Constitu- 

time,  arrested  by  the  will  of  one  of  its  memben.  Each  member  will  possess  a  veto  on 
the  wiU  of  the  whole. 

"  The  answer  which  has  been  given  to  this  aigoment  does  not  deny  its  truth,  bat 
insists  that  confidence  is  reposed,  and  may  be  safely  reposed,  in  the  State  institutions  ; 
and  that,  if  they  shall  ever  become  so  insane  or  so  widced  as  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  government,  they  may  accomplish  their  object  by  refusing  to  perform  the  functions 
assigned  to  them. 

"  We  readily  concur  with  the  oounsel  for  the  defendant  in  the  declaration  that  the 
cases,  which  have  been  put,  of  direct  l^islative  resistance,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  acknowledged  powers  of  the  government,  are  extreme  cases,  and  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  never  occur  ;  but  we  cannot  help  believing  that  a  general  conviction  of  tha 
total  incapacity  of  the  government  to  protect  itself  and  its  laws  in  such  cases  would 
contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  their  occurrence. 

"  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  cases  which  have  been  put  are  extreme  and  improbable, 
yet  there  are  gradations  of  oppomtion  to  the  laws,  far  short  of  those  cases,  which  might 
have  a  baneful  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Different  States  may  entertain 
different  opinions  on  the  true  construction  of  the  constitational  powers  of  Congress.  We 
know  tlint  at  one  time  the  assumption  of  Uie  debts  contracted  by  the  several  States  dur- 
ing the  war  of  our  Revolution  was  deemed  unconstitational  by  some  of  them.  We 
know,  too,  that  at  other  times  certain  taxes  imposed  by  Congress  have  been  pronounced 
unconstituUonAl.  Other  laws  have  been  questioned  partially,  while  they  were  supported 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  We  have  no  assurance  that  we  shall  be 
less  divided  than  we  have  been.  States  may  legislate  in  conformity  to  their  opinions, 
and  may  enforce  those  opinions  by  penalties.  It  would  be  hazarding  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  judicatures  of  the  States  will  bo  exempt  from  the  prejudices  by  which  the  legis* 
latures  and  people  are  influenced,  and  will  constitute  perfectly  impartial  tribunals.  In 
many  States  the  judges  are  dependent  for  office  and  for  salary  on  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Tlio  Constitution  of  the  United  States  furnishes  no  security  against  Uie  universal 
adoption  of  this  principle.  When  we  observe  the  importance  which  that  Constitution 
attaches  to  the  independence  of  judges,  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  can 
have  intended  to  leave  these  constitutional  questions  to  tribunals,  where  this  indepen- 
dence may  not  exist,  in  all  cases  where  a  State  shall  prosecute  an  individual  who  claims 
the  protection  of  an  act  of  Congress.  These  prosecutions  may  take  place  even  without 
a  legislative  act  A  person  making  a  seizure  under  an  act  of  Congress  may  be  indicted 
OS  a  trespasser  if  force  has  been  employed,  and  of  this  a  jury  may  judge.  How  exten- 
sive may  be  the  mischief  if  the  first  decision  in  such  cases  should  be  final  1 

"These  collisions  may  take  place  in  times  of  no  extraordinary  conmiotion.  But  a 
constitution  is  framed  for  ages  to  come,  and  is  designed  to  approach  immortality,  as 
nearly  as  human  institutions  can  approach  it  Ita  course  cannot  always  be  tranquil.  It 
is  exposed  to  storms  and  tempests,  and  ita  framers  must  be  unwise  statesmen  indeed,  if 
they  have  not  provided  it,  as  far  as  ita  nature  will  permit,  with  the  means  of  self-preser- 
vation from  the  perils  it  may  be  destined  to  encounter.  No  government  ought  to  be  so 
defective  in  its  oi^nization  as  not  to  contain  within  itself  the  means  of  securing  the 
execution  of  ita  own  laws  against  other  dangers  than  those  which  occur  every  day. 
Oourta  of  justice  are  the  means  most  usually  employed  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  a  government  should  repose  on  ita  own  oourta  rather  than  on  others.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  circumstances  under  which  our  Constitution  was  formed,  noth- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  its 
functionarieSi  and  any  power  exercised  by  them  not  warranted 

ing  in  the  history  of  the  times,  which  would  justify  the  opinion,  that  the  confidence  re* 
posed  in  the  States  was  so  implicit  as  to  leave  in  them  and  their  trihunals  the  power  of 
resisting  or  defeating,  in  the  form  of  law,  the  legitimate  measures  of  tlie  Union.  The 
requisitions  of  Congress,  under  the  confederation,  were  as  constitutionally  obligatory  at 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  present  Congress.  That  they  were  habitually  disregarded,  is  a 
fact  of  universal  notoriety.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  under  its  full  pressure, 
a  convention  was  assembled  to  change  the  system.  Is  it  so  improbable  that  they  should 
oonfer  on  the  Judicial  department  the  power  of  construing  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Union  in  every  case,  in  the  last  resort,  and  of  preserving  them  from  all  violation 
from  every  quarter,  so  far  as  judicial  decisions  can  preserve  them,  that  this  improbabil- 
ity should  essentially  affect  the  construction  of  the  new  system  t  We  are  told,  and  we 
are  tntly  told,  that  the  great  change  which  is  to  give  efficacy  to  the  present  system  is  its 
ability  to  act  on  individuals  directly,  instead  of  acting  through  the  instrumentality  of 
State  governments.  But  ought  not  this  ability,  in  reason  and  sound  policy,  to  be  applied 
directly  to  the  protection  of  individuals  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  la¥rs,  as  well 
as  to  their  coercion  t  Your  laws  reach  the  individual  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
power  ;  why  may  they  not  protect  him  from  punishment  for  performing  his  duty  in 
executing  them  t 

"  The  counsel  for  Virginia  endeavor  to  obviate  the  force  of  these  arguments  by  say- 
ing that  the  dangers  they  suggest,  if  not  imaginary,  are  inevitable  ;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion can  make  no  provision  against  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  construing  that  instru- 
ment»  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  our  consideration.  This  state  of  things,  they  say, 
cannot  arise  until  there  shall  be  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  the  present  political  system 
as  to  produce  a  determination  to  destroy  it ;  and  when  that  determination  shall  be  pro- 
duced, its  effects  will  not  be  restrained  by  parchment  stipulations.  The  fate  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  not  then  depend  on  judicial  decisions.  But,  should  no  appeal  be  made 
to  force,  the  States  can  put  an  end  to  the  government  by  refusing  to  act.  They  have 
only  not  to  elect  senators,  and  it  expires  without  a  struggle. 

"  It  is  very  true  that,  whenever  hostility  to  the  existing  system  shall  become  univer- 
sal, it  will  be  also  irresistible.  The  people  mode  the  Constitution,  and  the  people  can 
unmake  it.  It  is  the  creature  of  their  will,  and  lives  only  by  their  will.  But  this 
supreme  and  irresuitible  power  to  make  or  to  unmake,  resides  only  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  not  in  any  sabdivision  of  them.  The  attempt  of  any  of  the  parts  to  exer- 
cise it  is  usurpation,  and  ought  to  be  repelled  by  those  to  whom  the  people  have  dele- 
gated their  power  of  repelling  it 

"The  acknowledged  inability  of  the  government,  then,  to  sustain  itself  against  the 
public  will,  and,  by  force  or  otherwise,  to  control  the  whole  nation,  is  no  sound  argu- 
ment in  support  of  its  constitutional  inability  to  preserve  itself  against  a  section  of  the 
nation  acting  in  opposition  to  the  general  will. 

"  It  is  true,  that  if  all  the  States,  or  a  majority  of  them,  refuse  to  elect  senators,  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  Union  will  be  suspended.  But  if  any  one  State  shall  refuse  to 
elect  them,  the  Senate  will  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  capable  of  performing  all  its 
functions.  The  argument  founded  on  this  fact  would  seem  rather  to  prove  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  than  the  complete  indei)endence  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were,  indeed,  unable  to  make  any  provisions  which 
should  protect  that  instrument  against  a  general  combination  of  the  States,  or  of  the 
people,  for  its  destruction ;  and»  consciQus  of  this  inability,  they  have  not  made  the 
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by  its  true  meaning  ?  To  this  question  a  general  answer  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  its  early  expositors :  ^'  The  same  as  if  the 
State  legislatures  should  violate  their  respective  constitutional 
authorities."  In  the  iirst  instance,  if  this  should  be  by  Con- 
gress, '^  the  success  of  the  usurpation  will  depend  on  the  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  departments,  which  are  to  expound  and  give 
effect  to  the  legislative  acts ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  a  remedy 
must  be  obtained  from  the  people,  who  can,  by  the  election  of 
more  faithful  representatives,  annul  the  acts  of  the  usurpers. 
The  truUi  is,  that  this  ultimate  redress  may  bo  more  confided 
in  against  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  federal  than  of  the  State 
legislatures,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  as  every  act  of  the 
former  will  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  latter,  these  will 
ever  be  ready  to  mark  the  innovation,  to  sound  the  alarm  to  the 
people,  and  to  exert  their  local  influence  in  effecting  a  change  of 
federal  representatives.  There  being  no  such  intermediate  body 
between  tiie  State  legislatures  and  the  people,  interested  in 
watching  the  conduct  of  the  former,  violations  of  the  State  con- 
stitution are  more  likely  to  remain  unnoticed  and  unredressed."^ 
§  894.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  usurpation  should  be  by  the 
President,  an  adequate  check  may  be  generally  found,  not  only 
in  the  elective  franchise,  but  also  in  the  controlling  power  of 
Congress,  in  its  legislative  or  impeaching  capacity,  and  in  an 
appeal  to  the  judicial  department.  In  the  next  place,  if  tlie 
usurpation  should  bo  by  the  judiciary,  and  arise  from  corrupt 
motives,  the  power  of  impeachment  would  remove  the  offenders ; 
and  in  most  other  cases  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities 
could  interpose  an  efficient  barrier.  A  declaratory  or  prohibit- 
ory law  would,  in  many  cases,  be  a  complete  remedy.  We  have, 
also,  so  far  at  least  as  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  obligations  of 
duty,  sanctioned  by  an  oath  of  office,  and  an  indissoluble  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  for  the  exercise  and  abuse  of  power,  on  the 
part  of  different  departments  of  the  government,  can  influence 

attempt  Bat  they  were  able  to  provide  against  the  operation  of  measures  adopted  in 
any  one  State,  whose  tendency  might  be  to  arrest  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  this  it 
was  the  {lart  of  true  wisdom  to  attempt.     We  think  they  have  attempted  it." 

See  also  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  316,  405,  406.  See  also  the  reasoning  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  Chisholm  v,  Geoigia,  8  Dall.  419  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  9  Wheat  788,  818.  819  ;  and  Gibbons  «.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1,  210. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  44  ;  1  WUson's  Law  Lectures,  461,  462 ;  Dane's  App.  |  58, 
p.  68. 
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human  minds,  some  additional  guards  against  known  and  delib- 
erate usurpations ;  for  both  are  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
itself.  "The  wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress,"  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  "  their  identity  with  the  people,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  their  constituents  possess  at  elections,  are,  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  —  as,  for  example,  that  of  declar- 
ing war,  — the  sole  restraints;  on  this  they  have  relied  to  secure 
them  from  abuse.  They  are  the  restraints  on  which  the  people 
must  often  solely  rely  in  all  representative  governments. "  ^ 

§  395.  But  in  the  next  place  (and  it  is  that  which  would  fur- 
nish a  case  of  most  difficulty  and  danger,  though  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  of  rare  occurrence),  if  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments  should  concur  in  a  gross  usurpation, 
there  is  still  a  peaceable  remedy  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
It  is  by  the  power  of  amendment,  which  may  always  be  applied 
at  the  will  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  If,  therefore,  there 
should  bo  a  corrupt  co-operation  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  for 
permanent  usurpation  (a  case  not  to  be  supposed,  or  if  supposed, 
it  differs  not  at  all  in  principle  or  redress  from  the  case  of  a 
majority  of  a  State  or  nation  having  the  same  intent),  the  case 
is  certainly  irremediable  under  any  known  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  States  may  now,  by  a  constitutional  amendment, 
with  few  limitations  change  the  whole  structure  and  powers  of 
the  government,  and  thus  legalize  any  present  excess  of  power. 
And  the  general  right  of  a  society  in  other  cases  to  change  the 
government  at  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  people,  in  any 
manner  that  may  suit  its  pleasure  is  undisputed,  and  seems  in- 
disputable. If  there  be  any  remedy  at  all  for  the  minority  in 
such  cases,  it  is  a  remedy  never  provided  for  by  human  institu- 
tions. It  is  by  a  resort  to  the  ultimate  right  of  all  human  beings 
in  extreme  cases  to  resist  oppression,  and  to  apply  force  against 
ruinous  injustice.* 

§  396.  As  a  fit  conclusion  to  this  part  of  these  commentaries, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  a  confirmatory  view  which 
has  been  recently  presented  to  the  public  by  one  of  the  framers 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogdeo,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  197.  See  alio,  on  the  same  subject,  the  obser- 
▼ations  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  conrt,  In  Anderson  v. 
Dunn,  6  Wheat  R.  204,  226. 

*  See  Webster's  Speeches,  pp.  408, 409  ;  1  Black.  Comin.  161, 162.  See  also  1  Took* 
er^s  Black.  Oonun.  App.  78  to  76. 
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of  the  Constitution,  who  is  now,  it  is  believed,  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  federal  convention,  and  who  by  his  early  as 
well  as  his  later  labors,  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  country  as  one  of  its  truest  patriots  and  most  enlightened 
friends.  Venerable,  as  he  now  is,  from  age  and  character,  and 
absolved  from  all  those  political  connections  which  may  influence 
the  judgment  and  mislead  the  mind,  he  speaks  from  his  retire- 
ment in  a  voice  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  when  it  instructs 
us  by  its  profound  reasoning,  or  admonishes  us  of  our  dangers  by 
its  searching  appeals.  However  particular  passages  may  seem 
open  to  criticism,  the  general  structure  of  the  argument  stands 
on  immovable  foundations,  and  can  scarcely  perish  but  with  the 
Constitution  which  it  seeks  to  uphold.^ 

1  Reference  it  here  made  to  Mr.  Madison's  Letter,  dated  Angost,  1880,  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  published  in  the  North  American  Reyiew  for  October,  1880.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  from  p.  587  d  acq,  :  — 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  error,  not  uncommon,  must  be  avoided  of  viewing  it  through  the  medium  either  of 
a  consolidated  government  or  of  a  confederated  government,  whilst  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  And  having,  in  no  model,  the  similitudes  and 
analogies  applicable  to  other  systems  of  government,  it  must,  more  than  any  other,  bo 
its  own  interpreter  according  to  its  text  and  ih$  fads  of  the  ease, 

**  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Constitution  are, 
1 ,  the  mode  of  its  formation  ;  2,  the  division  of  the  supreme  powers  of  government  be- 
tween the  States  in  their  united  capacity  and  the  States  in  their  individual  capacities. 

"  1.  It  was  formed,  not  by  the  government  of  the  component  States,  as  the  Federal 
government  for  which  it  was  substituted  was  formed.  Nor  was  it  formed  by  a  mijoritj 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  single  community,  in  the  manner  of  a  consoli- 
dated government 

"  It  was  fonned  by  the  States,  that  is,  by  the  people  in  each  of  the  States,  acting  in 
their  highest  sovereign  capacity ;  and  fonned  consequently  by  the  same  authority  which 
formed  the  State  constitutions. 

"  Being  thus  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  it  has 
within  each  State  the  same  authority  as  the  constitution  of  the  State ;  and  is  as  much  a 
constitution,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  within  its  prescribed  8i»here,  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  States  are  within  their  respective  spheres  ;  but  with  this  obvious  and  essen- 
tial  difference,  thnl^  being  a  compact  among  the  States  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity^ 
and  constituting  the  ]»eople  thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot  be  altered 
or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  States  individually,  as  the  constitution  of  a  State  may  be 
at  its  individual  will. 

"  2.  And  that  it  divides  the  supreme  powere  of  government  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  the  individual  States,  is  stamped  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument ;  the  powers  of  war  and  of  taxation,  of  commeree  and  of  treaties, 
and  other  enumerated  powere  vested  In  the  government  of  the  United  States  being 
of  as  high  and  sovereign  a  character  as  any  of  t)ie  powen  reserved  to  the  State 
governments. 
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**  Hot  it  the  goTenuneofc  of  tbe  Uoited  States,  created  by  the  Ooostitatioii,  len  a 
gOTornment  in  tbe  strict  sense  of  tbe  term,  within  tbe  sphere  of  its  powers,  than  the 
goyemments  created  by  tbe  eonstitntiotts  of  tbe  States  are  within  their  sereiml  spherea. 
It  is,  like  them,  oigauized  into  legisUtire,  exeeatiTe,  and  judiciary  departmenta.  It 
operates,  like  them,  directly  on  penons  and  things.  And,  like  them,  it  has  at  oommand 
n  physical  force  for  ezeenting  the  powers  committed  to  it.  Tbe  concurrent  opention  in 
certain  eases  is  one  of  the  features  maiking  the  peculiarity  of  the  system. 

**  Between  these  diiferent  constitutional  goremments,  —  the  one  operating  in  all  the 
States,  the  others  operating  separately  in  each,  with  the  aggregate  powers  of  government 
divided  between  them,  —  it  could  not  escape  attention  that  controversies  would  arise  coo* 
oeming  the  boundaries  of  jurisdiction,  and  that  some  provision  ou^t  to  be  made  for 
such  occurrences.  A  political  system  that  does  not  provide  for  a  peaceable  and  author- 
itative  termination  of  occuiring  controversies  would  not  be  more  than  the  shadow  of  n 
government ;  the  object  and  end  of  a  real  government  being  the  substitution  of  law 
and  order  for  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  violence. 

"That  to  have  left  a  final  decision,  in  such  cases,  to  each  of  the  States,  then  thirteen 
and  already  twenty-four,  could  not  (ail  to  make  the  Constitutton  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  different  in  different  States,  was  obvious ;  and  not  less  obvious,  that  this  diversity 
of  independent  dedaions  must  sltogetber  distract  the  government  of  the  Union,  and 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  Union  itself.  A  uniform  authority  of  the  laws  is  in  itself  a 
vital  principle.  Some  of  the  most  important  laws  could  not  be  partially  executed. 
They  must  be  executed  in  all  the  States,  or  they  could  be  duly  executed  in  none.  An 
impost  or  an  excise,  for  example,  if  not  in  force  in  some  States,  would  be  defeated  in 
others.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  among  the  lessons  of  experience  which  had  a 
primary  influence  in  bringing  about  the  existing  Constitution.  A  loes  of  its  general 
authority  would  moreover  revive  the  exa^erating  questions  between  the  States  holding 
ports  for  foreign  commerce  and  the  adjoining  States  without  them ;  to  which  are  now 
added  all  the  inland  States,  necessarily  carrying  on  their  foreign  commerce  thnm^ 
other  States. 

"  To  have  made  the  decisions  under  the  authority  of  the  individual  States  co-ordinate 
in  all  cases  with  decisions  under  tbe  authority  of  the  United  States,  would  unavoidably 
produce  collisions  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  society,  and  with  that  regular  and  effi- 
cient adminiatration  which  is  of  the  essence  of  free  governments.  Scenes  could  not  be 
avoided  in  which  a  ministerial  officer  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  correspondent  officer 
of  an  individual  State  would  have  rencounters  in  executing  conflicting  decrees,  the 
result  of  which  would  depend  on  the  comparative  force  of  ^  local  ponu  attending 
them,  and  that  a  casualty  depending  on  the  political  opinions  and  party  feelings  in 
different  Statea. 

««To  have  referred  every  cUshing  decision,  under  the  two  authorities,  for  a  final  de- 
cision to  the  States  as  parties  to  the  Constitution,  would  be  attended  with  delays,  with 
inconveniences,  and  with  expenses  amounting  to  a  prohibition  of  the  expedient ;  not  to 
mention  ita  tendency  to  impair  the  salutary  venerstion  for  a  aystem  requiring  such  fre- 
qnent  interpositiotts,  nor  the  delicate  questions  which  might  present  themselves  as  to 
the  form  of  stating  the  appeal,  and  as  to  the  quorum  for  deciding  it. 

"To  have  trusted  to  negotiation  for  adjusting  disputes  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  governments,  as  between  independent  and  separate  sov- 
ereignties, would  have  lost  sight  altogether  of  a  constitution  and  government  for  the 
Union,  and  opened  a  direct  road  from  a  fSrilure  of  that  resort  to  the  uitima  raJtio  between 
nationa  wholly  independent  of  and  alien  to  each  other.  If  tbe  idea  had  its  origin  in 
the  proce»  of  adjustment  between  separate  branches  of  the  same  government,  the  anal- 
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ogy  entirely  fails.  In  the  case  of  dispntes  between  independent  parts  of  the  same  goT- 
ernment,  neither  part  being  able  to  consnmniate  its  will,  norths  goTemment  to  proceed 
wiUiout  a  coiicnrrcnce  of  the  parts,  necessity  brings  about  an  accommodation.  In  dis- 
putes between  a  State  government  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  case 
is  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  different ;  each  party  possessing  all  the  depart- 
ments of  an  oiganized  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  and  having 
each  a  physical  force  to  support  its  pretensions.  Although  the  issue  of  negotiation 
might  sometimes  avoid  this  extremity,  how  often  would  it  happen  among  so  many 
States,  that  an  unaccommodating  spirit  in  some  would  render  that  resource  unavailing  f 
A  contrary  supposition  would  not  accord  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  the 
evidence  of  our  own  political  history. 

"  The  Constitution,  not  relying  on  any  of  the  preceding  modifications  for  its  safe  and 
successful  operation,  has  expressly  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  1,  '  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  2,  that  the  Judges  of  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ;  8,  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made  under  their  authority,'  &c 

"  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  Security  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities,  against  an  undue  preponderance  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment over  thorn  in  their  united  capacity,  the  Constitution  has  relied  on,  1,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  to  the 
legislatures  and  people  of  the  States ;  2,  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  8,  the  liability  of  the  executive  and  judicial  functionaries 
of  the  United  States  to  impeachment  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  trial  by  the  representatives  of 
the  States  in  the  other  branch :  the  State  functionaries,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, being  at  the  same  time,  in  their  appointment  and  responsibility,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  agency  or  authority  of  the  United  States. 

*'  How  far  this  structure  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  adequate  and  safe 
for  its  objects,  time  alone  can  absolutely  determine.  Experience  seems  to  have  shown, 
that  whatever  may  grow  out  of  future  stages  of  our  national  career,  there  is,  as  yet,  a 
sufficient  control  in  the  popular  will,  over  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of 
the  government.  When  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  passed.  In  contravention  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  community,  the  first  elections  that  ensued  put  an  end  to 
them.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  other  acts,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  of  us,  it  is  but  true  that  they  have  generally  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  and  of  the  people.  At  the  present  day  it  seems  well  understood  that 
the  laws  which  have  created  most  dissatisfaction  have  had  a  like  sanction  withont  doors ; 
and  that,  whether  continued,  varied,  or  repealed,  a  like  proof  will  be  given  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  responsibility  of  the  representative  body  to  the  constituent  body.  Indeed,  the 
great  complaint  now  is,  against  the  results  of  this  sjrmpathy  and  responsiUlity  in  the 
legislative  policy  of  the  nation. 

"With  rcsftect  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  governments,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  thirty-ninth  number  of  the  Feder- 
alist for  the  light  in  which  the  subject  was  regarded  by  its  writer  at  the  period  when  the 
Constitution  was  depending ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  was  the  prevailing  view 
then  taken  of  it,  that  the  same  view  has  continued  to  prevail,  and  that  it  does  so  at 
this  time,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  exceptions  to  it 
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"  Bat  it  is  petfectly  consistent  with  the  conoetsioii  of  this  power  to  the  Sainneme  Court, 
in  cases  (ailing  within  the  coarse  of  its  functions,  to  maintain  that  the  power  has  not 
always  heen  rightly  exercised.  To  iay  nothing  of  the  period,  happily  a  short  one,  when 
judges  in  their  seats  did  not  abstain  from  intemperate  and  party  harangues,  equally  at 
variance  with  their  daty  and  their  dignity,  there  hare  been  occasional  decisions  from 
the  bench  which  have  incurred  serious  and  extensive  disapprobation.  Still,  it  woald 
seem  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  course  of  the  judiciary  has  been  hitherto  sus- 
tained by  the  prominent  sense  of  the  nation. 

**  Those  who  hsve  denied  or  doubted  the  supremacy  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  denounce  at  the  same  time  a  nullifying  power  in  a  State,  seem  not  to 
have  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  utter  inefficiency  of  a  supremacy  in  a  law  of  the  land, 
without  a  supremacy  in  the  exposition  and  execution  of  the  law ;  nor  to  the  destroction 
of  all  equipoise  between  the  Federal  government  and  the  State  governments,  it,  whilst 
the  functionsries  of  the  Federal  'government  are  directly  or  indirectly  elected  by,  and 
responsible  to,  the  States,  and  the  functionaries  of  the  States  are  in  their  appointment 
and  responsibility  wholly  independent  of  the  United  States,  no  constitutionid  control  of 
any  sort  belonged  to  the  United  States  over  the  States.  Under  such  an  organization,  it 
is  evident  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  States,  individually,  to  pass  unauthorized 
laws,  and  to  carry  them  into  complete  effect,  anything  in  the  Constitutioii  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  would  be  a  nullifying  power 
in  its  plenary  character ;  and  whether  it  had  its  final  effect  through  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  judiciary  organ  of  the  State,  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  constituted  rela- 
tion between  Uie  two  governments. 

"  Should  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  here  reviewed,  be  found  not  to  secure 
the  government  and  rights  of  the  States  against  usurpations  and  abuses  on  the  |Nirt  of 
the  United  States,  tlie  final  resort  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution  lies  in  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  according  to  a  process  applicable  by  the  States. 

"  And  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  every  constitutional  resort,  and  an  accumulation  of 
usurpations  and  abuses,  rendering  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  a  greater  evil 
than  resistance  and  revolution,  there  can  remain  but  one  resort,  the  last  of  all ;  an  ap- 
peal from  the  cancelled  obligations  of  the  constitutional  compact  to  original  rights  and 
the  law  of  self-preservation.  This  is  the  uUima  ratio  under  all  governments,  whether 
consolidated,  confederated,  or  a  compound  of  both ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
single  member  of  the  Union,  in  the  extremity  supposed,  but  in  that  only,  would  have  a 
right,  as  an  extra  and  ultra  constitutional  right,  to  make  the  appeal 

•«This  brings  us  to  the  expedient  lately  advanced,  which  claims  for  a  single  State  a 
right  to  appeal  against  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
decided  by  the  State  to  be  unconstitutional  to  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact ; 
the  decision  of  the  State  to  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  act  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  unless  the  decision  of  the  State  bo  reversed  by  throe-fourths  of  the 
parties. 

"The  distinguished  names  and  high  authorities  which  appear  to  have  asserted  and 
given  a  practical  scope  to  this  doctiine,  entitle  it  to  a  respect  which  it  might  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  feel  for  it. 

"  If  the  doctrine  were  to  be  understood  as  requiring  the  three-fourths  of  the  States  to 
sustain,  instead  of  that  proportion  to  reverse,  the  decision  of  the  appealing  State,  the  de- 
cision to  be  without  effect  during  the  appeal,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  this 
extra-constitutional  course  might  well  give  way  to  that  marked  out  by  the  Constitution, 
which  authorizes  two-thirds  of  the  States  to  institute,  and  three-fourths  to  effectuate,  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  establishing  a  permanent  rule  of  the  highest  authority 
in  place  of  an  irregular  precedent  of  construction  only. 
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"But  it  \b  understood  that  the  nullifying  doctrine  imports  that  the  decision  of  the 
State  is  to  be  presumed  valid,  and  that  it  orerrules  the  law  of  the  United  States,  unless 
OTerruled  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

"  Can  more  be  necessary  to  dcmunstrate  the  inadmissibility  of  such  a  doctrine  than 
that  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  smallest  fraction  over  one-fourth  of  the  United  States, 
that  is,  of  seven  States  out  of  twenty-four,  to  give  the  law,  snd  even  the  Constitution, 
to  seventeen  States,  each  of  the  seventeen  having,  as  parties  to  the  Constitution,  an 
equal  right  with  each  of  the  seven  to  expound  it,  and  to  insist  on  the  exposition  t  That 
the  seven  might  in  particular  instances  be  right,  and  the  seventeen  wrong,  is  more  than 
possible.  '  But  to  establish  a  positive  and  permanent  rule,  giving  such  a  power  to  such 
a  minority  over  such  a  minority,  would  overturn  the  first  principle  of  free  government, 
and  in  practice  necessarily  overturn  the  government  itself. 

**  It  is  to  bo  recollected  that  the  Constitution  was  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  States 
as  a  whole,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  States  as  a  whole,  it  being  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  that  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  should  be  competent  to  make 
any  alteration  in  what  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to.  So  great  is  the  caution  on 
this  point,  that  in  two  cases  where  peculiar  interests  were  at  stake,  a  proportion  evsi| 
of  three-fourths  is  distrusted,  and  unanimity  required  to  make  an  alteration. 

*'  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  it  is  certain  that  there  wera  many 
parts  which,  if  separately  proposed,  would  have  been  promptly  r^ected.  It  is  far  from 
impossible  that  every  part  of  a  constitution  might  be  r^ected  by  a  nugority,  and  yet 
taken  together  as  a  whole,  be  unanimously  accepted.  Free  consUtntions  will  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  formed  without  reciprocal  concessions,  without  particles  conditioned  on  and 
balancing  each  other.  Is  thera  a  constitution  of  a  single  State  out  of  the  twenty-four 
that  would  bear  the  experiment  of  having  its  component  parts  submitted  to  the  people 
and  separately  decided  on  f 

**  What  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes  would  be,  if  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  States  could  expunge  parts  of  it  particularly  valued  by  a  large  minority,  can 
have  but  one  answer. 

"  The  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  limiting  the  doctrine  to  esses  of  construction. 
How  many  cases  of  that  sort,  involving  cardinal  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  have 
occurred  f  How  many  now  exist  t  How  many  may  hereafter  spring  up  t  How  many 
might  be  ingeniously  created,  if  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  decision  in  the  mode 
proposed  t 

"  Is  it  certain  that  the  principle  of  that  mode  would  not  reach  further  than  is  con- 
templated t  If  a  single  State  can,  of  right,  require  three-fourths  of  its  co-States  to  over- 
rule its  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  because  that  proportion  is  authorised  to  amend 
it,  would  the  plea  be  less  plausible  that,  as  the  Constitution  was  unanimously  esub- 
lished,  it  ought  to  be  unanimously  expounded  t 

"The  reply  to  all  such  suggestions  seems  to  be  unavoidable  and  irresistible ;  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  compact ;  that  its  text  is  to  be  expounded  according  to  the  provisions 
for  expounding  it,  — making  a  part  of  the  compact ;  and  that  none  of  the  parties  can 
rightfully  renounce  the  expounding  provision  more  than  any  other  part.  When  such 
a  right  accrues,  ss  may  accrue,  it  must  grow  out  of  abuses  of  the  compact  releasing  the 
soflerera  from  their  fealty  to  it." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BULES  OP  INTEBPBETATION. 

§  897.  In  our  future  commentaries  upon  the  Constitution  we 
shall  treat  it,  then,  as  it  is  denominated  in  the  instrument  itself, 
as  a  Constitution  of  government,  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  themselves  and  their  poster- 
ity.^ They  have  declared  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
have  made  it  a  limited  government  They  have  defined  its  au- 
thority. They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  certain  pow- 
ers, and  reserved  all  others  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  It  is 
a  popular  government  Those  who  administer  it  are  responsible 
to  the  people.  It  is  as  popular,  and  just  as  much  emanating 
from  the  iKiopIe,  as  the  State  governments.  It  is  created  for  ono 
purpose,  the  State  governments  for  another.  It  may  be  altered 
and  amended  and  abolished  at  the  will  of  the  people.  In  short, 
it  was  made  by  the  people,  made  for  the  people,  and  is  responsible 
to  the  people.^ 

§  898.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  interpreted ;  for  if  these 
rules  are  correctly  laid  down  it  will  save  us  from  many  embar- 
rassments in  examining  and  defining  its  powers.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  all  the  public  discussions  on  this 
subject  has  had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  some  uniform  rules  of 
interpretation  expressly  or  tacitly  agreed  on  by  the  disputants. 
Very  different  doctrines  on  this  point  have  been  adopted  by  diflfer- 

i  "The  government  of  the  Union/'  says  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  816,  ''  is  emphatically  and 
tnily  a  govornnicnt  of  tho  ]>oop1o.  It  omanatos  from  them  ;  its  powers  iiro  gmiiUxl  by 
them,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on  them  and  for  their  benefit."  Id.  404,  405 ; 
see  also  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  264,  418,  414. 

*'  The  government  of  the  United  States  was  erected,"  says  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent» 
with  equal  force  and  accuracy,  "  by  the  free  voice  and  the  joint  will  of  the  people  of 
America  for  their  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  10, 
p.  189. 

*  I  have  used  the  expressive  words  of  Mr.  Webster,  deeming  them  as  exact  as  any 
that  coula  be  used.  See  Webster's  Speeches,  pp.  410,  418,  419  ;  4  ElUot's  Debates, 
838,  843. 
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ent  commentators ;  and  not  nnfrequently  very  different  language 
held  by  the  same  parties  at  different  periods.  '  In  short  the  rules 
of  interpretation  have  often  been  shifted  to  suit  the  emergency; 
and  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  day  or  the  favor  and  odium 
of  a  particular  measure  have  not  unfrequently  furnished  a  mode 
of  argument  which  would  on  the  one  hand  leave  the  Constitution 
crippled  and  inanimate,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  give  it  an  extent 
and  elasticity  subversive  of  all  rational  boundaries. 

§  899.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  are  the  true 
rules  of  interpretation  applicable  to  the  Constitution;  so  that 
we  may  have  some  fixed  stajidard  by  which  to  measure  its  powers, 
and  limit  its  prohibitions,  and  guard  its  obligations,  and  enforce 
its  securities  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

§  400.  I.  The  first  and  fundamental  rule  in  the  interpretation 
of  all  instruments  is,  to  construe  them  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  terms  and  tlie  intention  of  the  parties.  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  has  remarked  that  the  intention  of  a  law  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  words,  the  context,  the  subject-matter,  the  effects  and 
consequence,  or  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  law.^  He  goes  on 
to  justify  tlie  remark  by  stating,  that  words  are  generally  to  be 
understood  in  their  usual  and  most  known  signification,  not  so 
much  regarding  the  propriety  of  grammar  as  their  general  and 
popular  use ;  that  if  words  happen  to  be  dubious,  their  meaning 
may  be  established  by  the  context,  or  by  comparing  them  with 
other  words  and  sentences  in  the  same  instrument;  that  illustra- 
tions may  be  further  derived  from  the  subject-matter  with  ref- 
erence to  which  the  expressions  are  used;  that  the  effect 'and 
consequence  of  a  particular  construction  is  to  be  examined,  be- 
cause, if  a  literal  meaning  would  involve  a  manifest  absurdity, 
it  ought  not  to  be  adopted ;  and  that  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the 
law,  or  the  causes  which  led  to  its  enactment,  are  often  the  best 
exponents  of  the  words,  and  limit  their  application.' 

^  1  Biftck.  Cotnm.  59,  60.  See  also  Ayliffe's  Pandects,  B.  1,  tit  4,  p.  25,  Ac. ;  1 
Domat,  Prelim.  Book,  p.  9  ;  Id.  Treaties  on  Laws,  ch.  12,  p.  74. 

*  Id.  See  also  Woodes.  Elem.  of  Jurisp.  p.  86.  Roles  o{  a  similar  nature  will  be 
fonnd  laid  down  in  Vattel,  B.  8,  ch.  17,  from  §  262  to  §  810,  with  more  ample  illustra- 
tions and  more  various  qualifications.  But  not  a  few  of  his  rules  appear  to  roe  to  want 
accnracy  and  soundness.  Bacon's  Abridg.  title.  Statute  I.  contains  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  rules  for  construing  statutes.  Domat,  also,  contains  many  yaluable  rules 
in  respect  to  interpretation.  See  his  treatise  on  Laws,  ch.  12,  p.  74,  Ac,  and  Prelim- 
inary Discourse,  tit  1,  |  2,  p.  6  to  p.  16.  < ' 
VOL.  I. —20 
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§  401.  Where  the  words  are  plain  and  clear,  and  the  sense 
distinct  and  perfect  arising  on  them,  there  is  generally  no  neces- 
sity to  have  recourse  to  other  means  of  interpretation,  (a)  It  is 
only  when  there  is  some  ambiguity  or  doubt  arising  from  other 
sources  that  interpretation  has  its  proper  office.  There  may  be 
obscurity  as  to  the  meaning,  from  the  doubtful  character  of  the 
words  used,  from  other  clauses  in  the  same  instrument^  or  from 
an  incongruity  or  repugnancy  between  the  words  and  the  ap- 
parent intention  derived  from  the  whole  structure  of  the  instru- 
ment or  its  avowed  object  In  all  such  cases  interpretation 
becomes  indispensable. 

§  402.  Rutherforth  ^  has  divided  interpretation  into  throe 
kinds,  literal,  rational,  and  mixed.  The  first  is,  where  we  col- 
lect the  intention  of  the  party  from  his  words  only,  as  they  lie 
before  us.  The  second  is,  where  his  words  do  not  express  that 
intention  perfectly,  but  exceed  it,  or  fall  short  of  it,  and  we  are 
to  collect  it  from  probable  or  rational  conjectures  only.  The 
third  is,  where  the  words,  though  they  do  express  the  intention, 
when  they  are  rightly  understood,  are  themselves  of  doubtful 
meaning,  and  we  are  bound  to  have  recourse  to  the  like  conjec- 
tures to  find  out  in  what  sense  they  are  used.  In  literal  interpre- 
tation the  rule  observed  is,  to  follow  that  sense  in  respect  both 
of  the  words  and  of  the  construction  of  them  which  is  agreeable 
to  common  use,  without  attending  to  etymological  fancies  or 
grammatical  refinements.  In  mixed  interpretation,  which  sup- 
poses the  words  to  admit  of  two  or  more  senses,  each  of  which  is 
agreeable  to  common  usage,  we  are  obliged  to  collect  the  sense 
partly  from  the  words  and  partly  from  conjecture  of  the  inten- 
tion. The  rules  then  adopted  are,  to  construe  the  words  accord- 
ing to  the  subject-matter,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  produce  a 
reasonable  effect^  and  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  transaction.  Light  may  also  be  obtained  in  such 
cases  from  contemporary  facts  or  expositions;  from  antecedent 
mischiefs;  from  known  habits,  manners,  and  institutions;  and 

1  Book  2,  ch.  7,  S  8. 

(a)  In  ■och  o«mi  the  words  are  to  be  perfectly  manifest ;  and  the  tame  ia  tme 

taken  in  the  sense  which  they  natarally  of  oonstitations.    Shreveport  v.  Cole,  129 

bear  on  their  lace.    Lake  v.  Rollins,  180  U.  8.  86.   Farther,  see  Tennessee  v.  Whit- 

U.  S.  668 ;  Doggett  v.  Florida  R.  Co.,  99  worth,  117  IT.  S.  129 ;  Henderson  p.  Wick- 

U.  8.  72.    Hence  legislation  operates  pro-  ham,  92  U.  8.  259. 
•peetifely  unless  a  diflferent  intention  is 
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from  other  sources  almost  innumerable,  which  may  justly  a£Fect 
the  judgment  in  drawing  a  fit  conclusion  in  the  particular  case. 

§  408.  Interpretation  also  may  be  strict  or  large;  though  we 
do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing  when  we  speak  of  a  strict  or 
large  interpretation.  When  common  usage  has  given  two  senses 
to  the  same  word,  one  of  which  is  more  confined,  or  includes 
fewer  particulars  than  the  other,  the  former  ib  called  its  strict 
sense,  and  the  latter,  which  is  more  comprehensive  or  includes 
more  particulars,  is  called  its  large  sense.  If  we  find  such  a 
word  in  a  law,  and  wo  take  it  in  its  more  confined  sense,  we  are 
said  to  interpret  it  strictly.  If  we  take  it  in  its  more  compre^ 
hensive  sense,  we  are  said .  to  interpret  it  largely.  But  whether 
we  do  the  one  or  the  other,  we  still  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
But  strict  and  large  interpretations  are  frequently  opposed  to 
each  other  in  a  different  sense.  The  words  of  a  law  may  soixie- 
times  express  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  imperfectly.  They 
may,  in  their  common  acceptation,  include  either  more  or  less 
than  his  intention.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  call  it  a  strict 
interpretation  where  we  contend  that  the  letter  is  to  be  adhered 
to  precisely,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  call  it  a  large  interpreta- 
tion where  we  contend  that  the  words  ought  to  be  taken  in  such 
a  sense  as  common  usage  will  not  fully  justify,  or  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  legislator  is  something  different  from  what  his  words 
in  any  usage  would  import  In  this  sense  a  large  interpretation 
is  synonjrmous  with  what  has  before  been  called  a  rational  inter- 
pretation. And  a  strict  interpretation  in  this  sense  includes 
both  literal  and  mixed  interpretation;  and  may,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  former,  be  called  a  close,  in  opposition  to  a  free 
or  liberal,  interpretation.^ 

§  404.  These  elementary  explanations  furnish  little  room  for 
controversy ;  but  they  may  nevertheless  aid  us  in  making  a  closer 
practical  application  when  we  arrive  at  more  definite  rules. 

§  405.  n.  In  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
we  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  what  are  its  nature  and 
objects,  its  scope  and  design,  as  apparent  from  the  structure  of 
the  instrument,  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  also  viewed  in  it0  com- 
ponent parts.     Where  its  words  are  plain,  clear,  and  detenninate 

1  The  foregoing  remnrks  ire  borrowed  almoet  In  terms  firotn  Rntherforth'ft  Institatoi 
of  Natoral  Law  (B.  3,  ch.  7,  |  4  to  1 11),  which  contains  a  very  Indd  exposition  of 
the  genend  rules  of  interpretation.    The  whole  chapter  deserres  an  attentit*  penlsaL 
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they  require  no  interpretation ;  and  it  should,  therefore^  be  ad* 
mitted,  if  at  all,  with  great  caution,  and  only  from  necessity, 
either  to  escape  some  absurd  consequence,  or  to  guard  against 
some  fatal  evil.  Where  the  words  admit  of  two  senses  each  of 
which  is  conformable  to  common  usage,  that  sense  is  to  be  adopted 
which,  without  departing  from  the  literal  import  of  the  words, 
best  harmonizes  with  the  nature  and  objects,  the  scope  and  de- 
sign, of  the  instrument  Where  the  words  are  unambiguous, 
but  the  provision  may  cover  more  or  less  ground  according  to  the 
intention,  which  is  yet  subject  to  conjecture,  or  where  it  may 
include  in  its  general  terms  more  or  less  than  might  seem  dic- 
tated by  the  general  design,  as  that  may  be  gatliercd  from  other 
parts  of  the  instrument,  there  is  much  more  room  for  contro- 
versy; (a)  and  the  argument  from  inconvenience  will  probably 
have  different  influences  upon  different  minds.  Whenever  such 
questions  arise,  they  will  probably  be  settled  each  upon  its  own 
peculiar  grounds;  and  whenever  it  is  a  question  of  power,  it 
should  be  approached  with  infmite  caution,  and  affirmed  only 
upon  the  most  persuasive  reasons.  In  examining  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  antecedent  situation  of  the  country  and  its  institutions, 
the  existence  and  operations  of  the  State  governments,  the  powers 
and  operations  of  the  confederation,  in  short,  all  the  circum- 
stances which  had  a  tendency  to  produce  or  to  obstruct  its  forma- 
tion and  ratification,  deserve  a  careful  attention.  Much,  also, 
may  be  gathered  from  contemporary  history  and  contemporary 
interpretation  to  aid  us  in  just  conclusions.^ 

§  406  a.  It  will  probably  be  found,  when  we  look  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Constitution  itself,  the  objects  which  it  seeks  to  at- 
tain, the  powers  which  it  confers,  the  duties  which  it  enjoins, 

1  The  value  of  contemporary  interpretation  is  much  inaiated  on  by  the  Snprame 
Court,  in  Stuart  v.  Laird,  2  Cranch,  299,  809,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  304, 
and  in  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  264,  418  to  421.  There  are  several  instances, 
however,  in  which  the  contemporary  intepretations  by  some  of  the  most  distingnislied 
founders  of  the  Constitution  have 'been  overruled.  One  of  the  most  striking  la  to  be 
found  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  suability  of  a  State  by  any  citizen  of 
another  State  (Chisholm  v,  Georgia,  2  Dall  419)  ;  and  another  in  the  decision  by  the 
executive  and  the  Senate,  that  the  consent  of  the  latter  is  not  necessary  to  removal 
from  office,  although  it  is  for  appointments.     The  Federalist,  No.  77. 

(a)  Where  unconstitutional  purposes  Secus,  if  they  can  be  separated.     Florida 

are  completely  mingled  with  what  alone  R.   Co.  v,  Schutte,  ib.   118 ;  Albany  v. 

would  be  proper,  the  whole  must  be  re-  Stanley,  105  U.  8.  805 ;  Keokuk  Packet 

Jaoted.    Allen  v.  Louisiana,  108  IT.  S.  80.  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  95  U.  S.  80. 
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and  the  rights  which  it  secures,  as  well  as  the  known  historical 
fact  that  many  of  its  provisions  were  matters  of  compromise,  of 
opposing  interests  and  opinions,  that  no  uniform  rule  of  inter- 
pretation can  be  applied  to  it  which  may  not  allow,  even  if  it 
does  not  positively  demand,  many  modifications  in  its  actual 
application  to  particular  clauses.  And  perhaps  the  safest  rule 
of  interpretation  after  all  will  be  found  to  be  to  look  to  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  particular  powers,  duties,  and  rights, 
with  all  the  lights  and  aids  of  contemporary  history,  and  to  give 
to  the  words  of  each  just  such  operation  and  force,  consistent 
with  their  legitimate  meaning,  as  may  fairly  secure  and  attain 
the  ends  proposed.^ 

§  406.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  contemporary  interpreta- 
tion must  be  resorted  to  with  much  qualification  and  reserve. 
In  the  first  place,  the  private  interpretation  of  any  particular 
man  or  body  of  men  must  manifestly  be  open  to  much  observa- 
tion. The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  whole  upon  a  just  survey  of 
its  provisions  as  they  stood  in  the  text  itself.  In  different  States 
and  in  different  conventions,  different  and  very  opposite  objec- 
tions are  known  to  have  prevailed,  and  might  well  be  presumed 
to  prevail.  Opposite  interpretations,  and  different  explanations 
of  different  provisions,  may  well  be  presumed  to  have  been  pre- 
sented in  different  bodies  to  remove  local  objections,  or  to  win 
local  favor.  And  there  can  be  no  certainty,  either  that  the 
different  State  conventions  in  ratifying  the  Constitution  gave 
the  same  uniform  interpretation  to  its  language,  or  that  even  in 
a  single  State  convention  the  same  reasoning  prevailed  with  a 
majority,  much  less  with  the  whole  of  the  supporters  of  it  In 
the  interpretation  of  a  State  statute,  no  man  is  insensible  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  resorting  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  framed 
it  or  those  who  passed  it  Its  terms  may  have  differently  im- 
pressed different  minds.  Some  may  have  implied  limitations 
and  objects  which  others  would  have  rejected.  Some  may  have 
taken  a  cursory  view  of  its  enactments,  and  others  have  studied 
them  with  profound  attention.  Some  may  have  been  governed 
by  a  temporary  interest  or  excitement,  and  have  acted  upon  that 
exposition  which  most  favored  their  present  views.     Others  may 

1  Per  Mr.  Juatioe  Story  in  Prigg  v.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylyania,  16  Peters's 
S.  C.  R.  810. 
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haye  seen  lurking  beneath  its  text  what  commended  it  to  their 
judgment  against  even  present  interests.  Some  may  have  inter- 
preted its  language  strictly  and  closely ;  others,  from  a  different 
habit  of  thinking,  may  have  given  it  a  large  and  liberal  meaning. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  even  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  from  the  causes  above  mentioned  and 
other  causes,  the  clauses  were  always  understood  in  the  same 
sense,  or  bad  precisely  the  same  extent  of  operation.  Every 
member  necessarily  judged  for  himself;  and  the  judgment  of  no 
one  could  be,  or  ought  to  be,  conclusive  upon  that  of  others.  The 
known  diversity  of  construction  of  different  parts  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  mass  of  its  powers  in  the  different  State  conventions, 
the  total  silence  upon  many  objections  which  have  since  boon 
started,  and  the  strong  reliance  upon  others  which  have  since 
been  universally  abandoned,  add  weight  to  these  suggestions. 
Nothing  but  the  text  itself  was  adopted  by  the  people.  And  it 
would  certainly  be  a  most  extravagant  doctrine  to  give  to  any 
commentary  then  made,  and  d  fortiori^  to  any  commentary  since 
made,  under  a  very  different  posture  of  feeling  and  opinion,  an 
authority  which  should  operate  as  an  absolute  limit  upon  the 
text^  or  should  supersede  its  natural  and  just  interpretation. 

§  407.  Contemporary  construction  is  properly  resorted  to,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a  doubtful  phrase,  or 
to  expound  an  obscure  clause ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  uniformity 
and  universality  of  that  construction,  and  the  known  ability  and 
talents  of  those  by  whom  it  was  given,  is  the  credit  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  It  can  never  abrogate  the  text,  it  can  never  fritter 
away  its  obvious  sense,  it  can  never  narrow  down  its  true  limi- 
tations, it  can  never  enlarge  its  natural  boundaries.^    We  shall 

^  Mr.  Jeffenon  has  laid  down  two  ralea,  which  he  doema  perfect  canons  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitation.  The  first  is,  *'  The  capital  and  leading  object  of  the 
Oonstitation  was,  to  leave  with  the  States  all  authorities  which  respected  their  own  citi* 
sens  only,  and  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  those  which  respected  citizens  of  foreign 
or  other  States ;  to  make  ns  several  as  to  ourselves,  but  one  as  to  all  others.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  then,  constructions  should  lean  to  the  general  jurisdiction,  if  the  words  will 
bear  it ;  and  in  favor  of  the  States  in  the  former,  if  possible  to  be  so  construed."  4  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  878 ;  Id.  891, 892 ;  Id.  896.  Now  the  very  theory  on  which  this  canon 
is  founded  is  contradicted  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.  In  many  instances 
authorities  and  powers  are  given  which  respect  citizens  of  the  respective  States  without 
reference  to  foreignen  or  the  citizens  of  other  States.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  891,  892, 
896.  But  if  this  general  theory  were  true,  it  would  famish  no  just  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, dnoe  a  particular  clause  might  form  an  exception  to  it ;  and,  indeed,  every  clause 
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have  abundant  reason  hereafter  to  obsenre,  when  we  enter  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  particular  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  how  many 
loose  interpretations  and  plausible  conjectures  were  hazarded 
at  an  early  period,  which  have  since  silently  died  away,  and  are 

ought  at  aU  eTonta  to  be  constroed  acoordiog  to  its  fiUr  intent  and  objects,  as  disoloeed 
in  its  language.  What  sort  of  a  rale  is  that,  which,  without  regard  to  the  intent  or 
objects  of  a  partioalar  clause,  insists  that  it  shall,  if  pimibU  (not  if  rtamnabU),  be  con- 
stroed in  favor  of  the  States,  simply  because  it  respects  their  dtlzens  f  The  second 
canon  is,  "On  every  question  of  oonstraction  [wa  sho|ild]  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted ;  recollect  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  debates ; 
and  instead  of  trying  what  meaning  may  be  squeesed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented 
against  it,  conform  to  the  probable  one  in  which  it  was  passed."  Now,  who  does  not 
see  the  utter  looseness  and  incoherence  of  this  canon  f  How  are  we  to  know  what  was 
thought  of  particular  dauses  of  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  f  In  many 
cases,  no  printed  debates  give  any  account  of  any  constraction ;  and  where  any  is  given 
different  persons  held  different  doctrines.  Whose  is  to  prevail  f  Besides,  of  all  of  the 
State  conventions,  the  debates  of  five  only  are  preserved,  and  these  very  imperfectly. 
What  is  to  be  done  as  to  the  other  eight  States  t  What  is  to  be  done  as  to  the  eleven 
new  States,  which  have  come  into  the  Union  under  constractions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished against  what  some  persons  may  deem  the  meaning  of  the  framers  of  it  t  How 
are  we  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  most  probable  meaning  f  Are  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Jay,  the  expounders  in  the  Federalist,  to  be  followed  t  Or  are  others 
ot  a  different  opinion  to  guide  us  f  Are  we  to  be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  a  few, 
now  dead,  who  have  left  them  on  record  I  Or  by  those  of  a  few  now  living,  simply 
because  they  were  actors  in  those  days  (constituting  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
who  were  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  Constitution,  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  or  against  it,  among  the  people)  I  Or  are  we  to  be  governed 
by  the  opinion  of  those  who  constituted  a  msjority  of  those  who  were  called  to  act  on 
that  occasion,  either  as  framers  of  or  voters  upon  the  Constitution  f  If  by  the  latter,  in 
what  manner  can  we  know  those  opinions  t  Are  we  to  be  goveraed  by  the  sense  of  a 
majority  of  a  particular  State,  or  of  all  the  United  States  t .  If  so,  how  are  we  to  ascer- 
tain  what  that  sense  was  t  Is  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  its 
own  text,  but  by  the  "probabU  meaning*'  to  be  gathered  by  conjectures  from  scattered 
documents,  from  private  papers,  from  the  table-talk  of  some  statesman,  or  the  jealous 
exsggemtions  of  others  f  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  only  instra* 
ment  which  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  what  is  written,  but  by  probable  guesses,  aside 
from  the  text  t  What  would  be  said  of  interpreting  a  statute  of  a  State  legislature  by 
endeavoring  to  find  out,  fVom  private  sources,  the  oljects  and  opinions  of  every  member, 
how  every  one  thought,  what  he  wished,  how  he  interpreted  it  f  Suppose  different 
persons  had  different  opinions,  what  is  to  be  done  4  Suppose  different  persons  are  not 
agreed  as  to  "the  probable  meaning"  of  the  framers  or  of  the  people,  what  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  followed  t  These,  and  many  questions  of  the  same  sort,  might  be  ssked* 
It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  security  to  the  people  in  any  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, if  they  are  not  to  judge  of  it  by  the  fSdr  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  text ;  but 
the  words  are  to  be  bent  and  broken  by  the  **  probable  meaning  "  of  persons  whom  they 
never  knew,  and  whose  opinions  and  means  of  information  may  be  no  better  than  their 
own  t  The  people  adopted  the  Constitution  according  to  the  words  of  the  text  in  their 
reasonable  interpretation,  and  not  according  to  the  private  interpretation  of  any  particu- 
lar men.    The  opinions  of  the  latter  may  sometimes  aid  us  in  arrivin*;  at  just  results ; 
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now  retained  in  no  living  memory,  as  a  topic  either  of  praise  or 
blame,  of  alarm  or  of  congratulation. 

§  408.  And,  after  all,  the  most  unexceptionable  source  of 
collateral  interpretation  is  from  the  practical  exposition  of  the 
government  itself  in  its  various  departments  upon  particular 
questions  discussed,  and  settled  upon  their  own  single  merits. 
These  approach  the  nearest  in  their  own  nature  to  judicial  expo- 
sitions, and  have  the  same  general  recommendation  that  belongs 
to  the  latter.  They  are  decided  upon  solemn  argument,  pro  re 
nata  upon  a  doubt  raised,  upon  a  lu  mota^  upon  a  deep  sense  of 
their  importance  and  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  with  a 
view  to  present  action,  in  the  midst  of  jealous  interests,  and  by 
men  capable  of  urging  or  repelling  the  grounds  of  argument, 
from  their  exquisite  genius,  their  comprehensive  learning  or 
their  deep  meditation  upon  the  absorbing  topic.  How  light, 
compared  with  these  means  of  instruction,  are  the  private  lucu- 
brations of  the  closet,  or  the  retired  speculations  of  ingenious 
minds.  Intent  on  theory  or  general  views,  and  unused  to  en- 
counter a  practical  difficulty  at  every  step !  (a) 

§  409.  IIL  But  to  return  to  the  rules  of  interpretation  arising 
ez  directo  from  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  And  first  the  rules  to 
be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument  1.  It  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  a/rante  or  fundamental  law  of  government  established 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  according  to  their  own  free 
pleasure  and  sovereign  will  In  this  respect  it  is  in  no  wise 
distinguishable  from  the  constitutions  of  the  State  governments. 
Each  of  them  is  established  by  the  people  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  each  is  founded  on  their  supreme  authority.     The  powers 

but  they  can  never  be  oonclosiTe.  The  Federalist  denied  that  the  President  could  re- 
move a  pabUo  officer  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  firat  Congress  affirmed 
his  right  by  a  mere  minority.    Which  is  to  be  followed  t 

(a)  That  a  practical  exposition  of  the  Gilmore,  8  Wall  880  :  Hngfaes  v.  Hughes, 

Constitution  long  acquiesced  in  will  not  4  T.  B.  Monr.  42  ;  Burgess  v.  Pue,  2  Gill, 

be  departed  from,  see  Stewart  v.  Laird,  1  11;  Coutantv.  People,  11  Wend.  611 ;  Nor^ 

Cranch,  299 ;  McOulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  risv.  Clymer,  2  Penn.  St  277;  Pike  v.  Me- 

Wheat.  816 ;  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  goun,  44  Mo.  499  ;  Britton  v.  Ferry,  14 

11  Pet  257  ;  West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Mich.  66  ;  State  v.  Parkinson,  6  Nev.  16  ; 

Dix,  6  How.  607*;  Bank  of  United  States  Hedgeoote  v,  Davis,  64  N.  C.  662 ;  Plum- 

V.   Halstead,   10  Wheat   68 ;  Ogden  v.  mer  v,  Plummer,  87  Miss.  186 ;  Chamben 

Saunders,  12  Wheat  290  ;  Union  Ins.  Co.  v.  FUk,  22  Texas,  604. 
V.  Hoge,  21  How.  66;  United  SUtes  v. 
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which  are  conferred,  the  restrictions  which  are  imposed,  the  au- 
thorities which  are  exercised,  the  organization  and  distribution 
thereof  which  are  provided,  are  in  each  case  for  the  same  object, 
the  common  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  not  for  the  profit  or 
dignity  of  the  rulers. 

§  410.  And  yet  it  has  been  a  very  common  mode  of  interpre- 
tation to  insist  upon  a  diversity  of  rules  in  construing  the  State 
constitutions  and  that  of  the  general  government  Thus,  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Mr.  Tucker  upon  Blackstone,  we  find  it  laid 
down,  as  if  it  were  an  incontrovertible  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  ^  as  federal,  it  is  to  be 
construed  Btrictly^  in  all  cases,  where  the  antecedent  rights  of  a 
State  may  be  drawn  in  question."  As  a  social  compact,  it  ought 
likewise  "  to  receive  the  same  strict  construction,  wherever  the 
right  of  personal  liberty  or  of  personal  security  or  of  private 
property  may  become  the  object  of  dispute;  because  every  per- 
son, whose  liberty  or  property  was  thereby  rendered  subject  to 
the  new  government,  wom  antecedetMy  a  member  of  a  civil  society ^ 
to  whose  regxdatione  he  had  eubmitted  himself ^  and  under  whose 
avthority  and  protection  he  still  remains j  in  all  cases  not  expressly 
submitted  to  the  new  government.**  * 

§  411.  We  here  see  that  the  whole  reasoning  is  founded,  not 
on  the  notion  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  concerned,  but  the 
rights  of  the  States.  And  by  strict  construction  is  obviously 
meant  the  most  limited  sense  belonging  to  the  words.  And  the 
learned  author  relies,  for  the  support  of  his  reasoning,  upon  some 
rules  laid  down  by  Yattel  in  relation  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  in  relation  to  odious  things.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  deemed  an  odious 
instrument  And  why,  it  may  be  asked  ?  Was  it  not  framed  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people?  One  of  the  sec- 
tions of  Yattel,  which  is  relied  on,  states  this  proposition,'  ^^That 
whatever  tends  to  change  the  present  state  of  things  is  also  to  be 
ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things. "  Is  it  not  most  manifest 
that  this  proposition  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  in  many  cases,  fun- 
damentally wrong  ?  If  a  people  free  themselves  from  a  despotism, 
is  it  to  be  said  that  the  change  of  government  is  odious,  and  ought 
to  be  construed  strictly  ?    What,  upon  such  a  principle,  is  to 

^  1  Tucker's  Biftck.  Comm.  App.  161.  '  B.  2,  §  805. 
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become  of  the  American  Bevolution,  and  of  our  State  governments 
and  State  constitutions?  Suppose  a  well-ordered  government 
arises  out  of  a  state  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  is  such  a  government 
to  be  considered  odious  7  Another  section  ^  adds :  ^  Since  odious 
things  are  those  whose  restriction  tends  more  certainly  to  equity 
than  their  extension,  and  since  we  ought  to  pursue  that  line 
which  is  most  conformable  to  equity,  when  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature or  of  the  contracting  parties  is  not  exactly  known,  we 
should,  where  there  is  a  question  of  odious  things,  interpret  the 
terms  in  the  most  limited  sense.  We  may  even,  to  a  certain 
degree,  adopt  a  figurative  meaning  in  order  to  avert  the  oppres- 
sive consequences  of  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  or  anything  of 
an  odious  nature  which  it  would  involve."  Does  not  tliis  section 
contain  most  lax  and  unsatisfactory  ingredients  for  interpreta- 
tion 7  Who  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  most  conformable  to  equity 
to  extend  or  to  restrict  the  sense  7  Who  is  to  decide  whether  the 
provision  is  odious  7  According  to  this  rule,  the  most  opposite 
interpretations  of  the  same  words  would  be  equally  correct,  ac- 
cording as  the  interpreter  should  deem  it  odious  or  salutary. 
Nay,  the  words  are  to  be  deserted  and  a  figurative  sense  adopted, 
whenever  he  deems  it  advisable,  looking  to  the  odious  nature  or 
consequence  of  the  common  sense.  He  who  believes  the  general 
government  founded  in  wisdom  and  sound  policy  and  the  public 
safety  may  extend  the  words.  He  who  deems  it  odious,  or  the 
State  governments  the  truest  protection  of  all  our  rights,  must 
limit  the  words  to  the  narrowest  meaning. 

§  412.  The  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  also  re- 
lied on  by  the  same  author,  which  declares  ^  that  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  St(Ue8  respectively, 
or  to  the  people. "  (a)  He  evidently  supposes  that  this  means  ^^  in 
all  cases  not  expreBily  Buhmitt^i  to  the  new  government;"  yet 
the  word  ^^  expressly  "  is  nowhere  found  in  the  amendment  But 
we  are  not  considering  whether  any  powers  can  be  implied ;  the 
only  point  now  before  us  is,  how  the  express  powers  are  to  be 
construed.     Are  they  to  be  construed  strictly,  that  is,  in  their 

1  I  508. 

(a)  See  Golden  v.  Princ^  8  WmIi.  CO.  818 ;  Calder  v.  Ball,  8  Dall.  886 ;  Gilnutn 
V.  PhiladelphiA,  8  Well  718. 
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most  limited  sense  ?  Or  are  they  to  receive  a  fair  and  reasona- 
ble construction,  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  terms  and 
the  objects  for  which  they  are  used  7 

§  418.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  construed  strictly,  viewed  as  a  social  compact, 
whenever  it  touches  the  rights  of  property,  or  of  personal  security 
or  liberty,  the  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  the  State  constitu- 
tions in  the  like  cases.  The  principle  upon  which  this  interpre- 
tation rests,  if  it  has  any  foundation,  must  be  that  the  people 
ought  not  to  bo  presumed  to  yield  up  their  rights  of  property  or 
liberty  beyond  what  is  the  clear  sense  of  the  language  and  the 
objects  of  the  Constitution.  All  governments  are  founded  on  a 
surrender  of  some  natural  rights,  and  impose  some  restrictions. 
We  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  extend  the  grants  of  power  beyond 
the  fair  meaning  of  the  words  in  any  such  case;  but  that  is  not 
the  question  here  under  discussion.  It  is,  how  we  ar^  to  con- 
strue the  words  as  used,  whether  in  the  most  confined  or  in  the 
more  liberal  sense  properly  belonging  to  them.  Now,  in  con- 
struing a  grant  or  surrender  of  powers  by  the  people  to  a  mon- 
arch, for  his  own  benefit  or  use,  it  is  not  only  natural  but  just  to 
presume,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  grants,  that  the  parties  had  not 
in  view  any  large  sense  of  the  terms,  because  the  objects  were  a 
derogation  permanently  from  their  rights  and  interests.  But  in 
construing  a  constitution  of  government,  framed  by  the  people  for 
their  own  benefit  and  protection,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
rights  and  property  and  liberty,  where  the  delegated  powers  are 
not  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  their  rulers,  who  are  but 
their  temporary  servants  and  agents,  but  are  intended  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  no  such  presumption  of  an  intention  to 
use  the  words  in  the  most  restricted  sense  necessarily  arises. 
The  strict,  or  the  most  extended  sense,  both  being  within  the 
letter,  may  be  fairly  held  to  be  within  their  intention,  as  either 
shall  best  promote  the  very  objects  of  the  people  in  the  grant; 
as  either  shall  best  promote  or  secure  their  rights,  property,  or 
liberty.  The  words  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  stretched  beyond  their 
fair  sense;  but  within  that  range  the  rule  of  interpretation  must 
be  taken  which  best  follows  out  the  apparent  intention.^  This  is 
the  mode,  it  is  believed,  universally  adopted  in  construing  the^ 
State  constitutions.     It  has  its  origin  in  common-sense.     And 

1  Bawle  on  the  ConstitutioD,  ch.  1,  p.  81. 
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it  never  can  be  a  matter  of  just  jealousy ;  because  the  rules  can 
have  no  permanent  interest  in  a  free  government,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  people,  of  whom  thej  are  a  part^  and  to  whom  they  are 

'responsible.  Why  the  same  reasoning  should  not  apply  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture. 

§  414.  But  it  is  said  that  the  State  governmenta  being  already 
in  existence  and  the  people  subjected  to  them,  their  obedicnco  to 
the  new  government  may  endanger  their  obedience  to  the  Statea, 
or  involve  them  in  a  conflict  of  authority,  and  thus  produce  in- 
convenience. In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  in  a  just  sense 
(if  we  are  right  incur  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States),  that  such  a  conflict  can  ultimately  exist  For  if  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  are  of  paramount  and  supreme 
obligation,  if  they  constitute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  no 

.  conflict  as  to  obedience  can  be  found.  Whenever  the  question 
arises  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  it  is  to  be  judicially  settled ; 
and  being  settled,  it  regulates  at  once  the  rights  and  duties  of  all 
the  citizens. 

§  415.  In  the  next  place,  the  powers  given  by  the  people  to  the 
general  government  are  not  necessarily  carved  out  of  the  powers 
already  confided  by  them  to  the  State  governments.  They  may 
be  such  as  they  originally  reserved  to  themselves.  And,  if  they 
are  not,  the  authority  of  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
to  withdraw  power  from  their  State  functionaries,  and  to  confide 
it  to  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government,  cannot  be 
doubted  or  denied.^  If  they  withdraw  the  power  from  the  State 
functionaries,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  because  they  deem  it 
more  useful  for  themselves,  more  for  the  common  benefit  and 
common  protection,  than  to  leave  it  where  it  has  been  hitherto 
deposited.  Why  should  a  power  in  the  hands  of  one  functionary 
be  differently  construed  in  the  hands  of  another  functionary,  if 
in  each  case  t^e  same  object  is  in  view,  the  safety  of  the  people  ? 
The  State  governments  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  power 
is  more  safe  or  more  useful  with  them  than  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment; that  they  have  a  higher  capacity  and  a  more  honest 
desire  to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  than  the 
general  government ;  that  there  is  no  danger  in  trusting  them, 
but  that  all  the  peril  and  all  the  oppression  impend  on  the  other 
side.     The  people  have  not  so  said  or  thought;  and  they  have 

1  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  804,  326. 
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the  exclusive  right  to  judge  for  themselves  on  the  subject  They 
avow  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
by  them  '^  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.*'  It  would  be  a  mock- 
ery to  ask  if  these  are  odious  objects.  If  these  require  every 
grant  of  power  withdrawn  from  the  State  governments  to  be 
deemed  strictissimi  jurisj  and  construed  in  the  most  limited 
sense,  even  if  it  should  defeat  these  objects,  what  peculiar  sanc- 
tity have  the  State  governments  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  beyond 
these  objects  ?  Are  they  not  framed  for  the  same  general  ends  ? 
Was  not  the  very  inability  of  the  State  governments  suitably  to 
provide  for  our  national  wants  and  national  independence  and 
national  protection  the  very  groundwork  of  the  whole  system  ? 

§  416.  If  this  be  the  true  view  of  the  subject,  the  Constitution 
of  tlio  United  States  is  to  receive  as  favorable  a  construction  as 
those  of  the  States.  Neither  is  to  be  construed  alone,  but  each 
witli  a  reference  to  the  other.  Each  belongs  to  the  same  system 
of  government,  each  is  limited  in  its  powers,  and  within  the  scope 
of  its  powers  each  is  supreme.  Each,  by  the  theory  of  our  gov- 
ernment, is  essential  to  the  existence  and  due  preservation  of  the 
power  and  obligations  of  the  other.  The  destruction  of  either 
would  be  equally  calamitous,  since  it  would  involve  the  ruin  of 
that  beautiful  fabric  of  balanced  government  which  has  been  reared 
with  so  much  care  and  wisdom,  and  in  which  the  people  have 
reposed  their  confidence  as  the  truest  safeguard  of  their  civil,  re- 
ligious, and  political  liberties.  The  exact  limits  of  the  powers 
confided  by  the  people  to  each  may  not  always  be  capable,  from 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject,  of  being  defined  or  ascer- 
tained in  all  cases  with  perfect  certainty.^  But  the  lines  are 
generally  marked  out  with  sufficient  broadness  and  clearness; 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  peculiar  functions 
of  each,  the  part  of  true  wisdom  would  seem  to  be,  to  leave  in 
every  practicable  direction  a  wide,  if  not  an  immeasured,  distance 
between  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  each.  In  every 
complicated  machine  alight  causes  may  disturb  the  operations ; 
and  it  is  often  more  easy  to  detect  the  defects  than  to  apply  a 
safe  and  adequate  remedy. 

1  The  Fedenlirt,  Ko.  87. 
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§  417.  The  language  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  the  case  of 
Martin  v.  Hunter^  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  part  of 
our  subject  ^The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  say  the 
courty  ^was  ordained  and  established,  not  by  the  StaUi  in  their 
sovereign  capacities,  but  emphatically,  as  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  declares,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  competent  to  the  people  to  invest  the 
general  government  with  all  the  powers  which  Uiey  might  deem 
proper  and  necessary,  to  extend  or  restrain  those  powers  accord- 
ing to  their  own  good  pleasure,  and  to  give  them  a  paramount 
and  supreme  authority.  As  little  doubt  can  there  be  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  prohibit  to  the  States  the  exercise  of  any 
powers  which  were  in  their  judgment  incompatible  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  general  compact,  to  make  the  powers  of  the  State 
governments,  in  given  cases,  subordinate  to  those  of  the  nation^ 
or  to  reserve  to  themselves  those  sovereign  authorities  which  they 
might  not  choose  to  delegate  to  either.  The  Constitution  was 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  carved  out  of  existing  State  sover- 
eignties, nor  a  surrender  of  powers  already  existing  in  State 
institutions.  For  the  powers  of  the  State  governments  depend 
upon  their  own  constitutions ;  and  the  people  of  every  State  had 
a  right  to  modify  or  restrain  them  according  to  their  own  views 
of  policy  or  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the  State  governments  by 
their  respective  constitutions  remained  unaltered  and  unimpaired, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States."  These  deductions  do  not  rest  upon  general  rea- 
son, plain  and  obvious  as  they  seem  to  be.  They  have  been  poB- 
itively  recognized  by  one  of  the  articles  in  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  ^Hhe  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  St<Ue$  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.^  (a) 

1  1  Wheat.  R.  804. 

*  This  it  ttiU  more  fordUy  etoted  hj  Mr.  Chief  Jostiee  Hanhall  in  deUrering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  McOulloch  v.  MaryUnd,  in  a  passage  already  dted*  4  Wheat. 
R.  816,  402  to  406. 

•  See  also  McCulloch  tr.  HaryUnd,  4  Wheat.  R.  816,  402  to  406. 

(a)  Spooner  v.  HcOonnell,  1  McLean,  887;  Rhode  Island  v.  Masaachneetta,  18 
Pet  780. 
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*'The  govemment,  then,  of  the  United  States  can  claim  no 
powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Oonstitution ;  and  the 
powers  actually  granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given,  or 
given  by  necessary  implication.  On  the  other  hand,  this  in- 
strument, like  every  otiier  grant,  is  to  have  a  reasonable  con- 
struction according  to  the  import  of  its  terms.  And  where  a 
power  is  expressly  given  in  general  terms,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
strained to  particular  cases,  unless  that  construction  grow  out  of 
the  context  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication.  The  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  and  not  in  a 
sense  unreasonably  restricted  or  enlarged." 

§  418.  A  still  more  striking  response  to  the  argument  for  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  will  be  found  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  court  in  the  c^ise  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1, 
Ac.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  courts  says:  ^This  instrument  contains  an  enumeration  of 
powers  expressly  granted  by  the  people  to  their  government  It 
has  been  said  that  these  powers  ought  to  be  construed  strictly. 
But  why  ought  they  to  be  so  construed  7  Is  there  one  sentence  in 
the  Constitution  which  gives  countenance  to  this  rule  7  In  the 
last  of  the  enumerated  powers,  that  which  grants  expressly  the 
means  for  carrying  all  others  into  execution,  Congress  is  au- 
thorized *  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper ' 
for  the  purpose.  But  this  limitation  on  the  means  which  may 
be  used  is  not  extended  to  the  powers  which  are  conferred ;  nor 
is  there  one  sentence  in  the  Constitution  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  or  which  we  have  been  able  to 
discern,  that  prescribes  this  rule.  We  do  not,  therefore,  think 
ourselves  justified  in  adopting  it  What  do  gentlemen  moan  by 
a  strict  construction  7 '  If  they  contend  only  against  that  enlarged 
construction  which  would  extend  words  beyond  their  natural  and 
obvious  import,  we  might  question  the  application  of  the  terms, 
but  should  not  controvert  the  principle.  If  they  contend  for  that 
narrow  construction  which,  in  support  of  some  theory  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution,  would  deny  to  the  government  those 
powers  which  the  words  of  the  grant,  as  usually  understood,  im- 
port, and  which  are  consistent  with  the  general  views  and  objects 
of  the  instrument, — for  that  narrow  construction  which  would 
cripple  the  government  and  render  it  unequal  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  declared  to  be  instituted,  and  to  which  the  powers 
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given,  as  fairly  understood,  render  it  competent,  —  then  we  can- 
not perceive  the  propriety  of  this  strict  construction,  nor  adopt 
it  as  the  rule  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  expounded.  As 
men  whose  intentions  require  no  concealment  generally  employ 
the  words  which  most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas  they  in- 
tend to  convey,  the  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  people  who  adopted  it  must  be  understood  to  have 
employed  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and  to  have  intended 
what  they  have  said.  If,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  lan- 
'  guage,  there  should  be  serious  doubts  respecting  the  extent  of  any 
given  power,  it  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  given,  especially  when  those  objects  are  expressed  in  the 
instrument  itself,  should  have  great  influence  in  the  construc- 
tion. We  know  of  no  reason  for  excluding  this  rule  from  the 
present  case.  The  grant  does  not  convey  power  which  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  grantor  if  retained  by  himself,  or  which  can 
enure  solely  to  the  beneflt  of  the  grantee,  but  is  an  investment  of 
power  for  the  general  advantage,  in  the  hands  of  agents  selected 
for  that  purpose ;  which  power  can  never  be  exercised  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  but  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  agents,  or  lie 
dormant.  We  know  of  no  rule  for  construing  the  extent  of  such 
powers,  other  than  is  given  by  the  language  of  the  instrument 
which  confers  them,  taken  in  connection  with  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  conferred."^ (a) '  , 

1  See  aUo  Id.  222,  and  Mr.  Chief  Jnstioe  Marahall'a  opinion  in  Ogden  v.  Saondera, 
12  Wheat  R.  832. 

It  has  been  remarked  hj  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  that  "  it  is  a  dronmstance  which 
will  not  escape  the  observation  of  a  philosophical  historian,  that  the  constructive 
powers  of  the  national  government  have  been  stretched  to  their  eztremest  tension  by 
that  party,  when  in  power,  which  has  been  most  tenderly  scrupulous  of  the  State 
sovereignty  when  uninvested  with  the  authority  of  the  Union  themselves."  He  adds, 
**  of  these  inconsistencies,  our  two  great  parties  can  have  little  to  say  in  reproof  of 
each  other."  Without  inquiring  into  the  justice  of  the  remark  in  general,  it  may  be 
truly  sUtod  that  the  embargo  of  1807,  and  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
are  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  application  of  constructive  powers. 

'   (a)  *<  If  we  have  a  doubt  relative  to  deny  that  in  his  opinion  he  was  exercising 

any  power,  we  ought  not  to  exercise  it,"  a  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution, 

was  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Edward  Uv-  and  at  first  he  looked  to  an  amendment  of 

ingston,  as  a  member  of  Congress.    Hunt's  the  Constitution  to  ratify  the  acquisition. 

Life    of   Livingston,   286.     This,   as   a  See  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  4  JeflTer- 

maxim  in  constitutional  government,  had  son's  Works,  600,  and  to  Lincoln,  Id. 

the  approval  of  Mr.  Jefferson.      In  the  604.     But  surely  no  such  ratification  was 

i  case  of  Louisiana,   however,   he  did  not  necessary.    A  leader  in  Southern  opinions 
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§  419.  lY.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  deduce  the 
conclusion  that,  as  a  frame  or  fundamental  law  of  government, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  receive  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  its  language  and  its  powers,  keeping  in  view 
the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  those  powers  were  conferred. 
By  a  reasonable  interpretation  we  mean,  that,  in  case  the  words 
are  susceptible  of  two  di£Ferent  senses,  the  one  strict,  the  other 
more  enlarged,  that  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  consonant 
with  the  apparent  objects  and  intent  of  the  Constitution ;  that 
which  will  give  eflicacy  and  force  as  a  government^  rather  than 
that  which  will  impair  its  operations  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  of 
imbecility.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  the  words  for  this 
purpose  are  to  be  strained  beyond  their  common  and  natural 
sense,  but,  keeping  within  that  limit,  the  exposition  is  to  have  a 
fair  and  just  latitude  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  obvious 
mischief,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  promote  the  public  good.^ 

§  420.  C  This  consideration  is  of  great  importance  in  construing 
a  frame  of  government,  and  a  fortiori  a  frajne  of  government  41»e  '^  ^ 
free  and  voluntary  institution  of  the  people  for  their  common 
benefit,  security,  and  happiness.3  It  is  wholly  unlike  the  case  of 
a  municipal  charter  or  a  private  grant  in  respect  both  to  its 
means  and  its  ends.  When  a  person  makes  a  private  grant  of  a 
particular  thing,  or  of  a  license  to  do  a  thing,  or  of  an  easement 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  grantee,  we  naturally  confine  the 

1  See  Ogden  tr.  Saunden,  12  Wheftt  B.  882,  opinion  of  ICr.  Oliief  Jnrtiee 
MtfshaU. 

of  the  next  generation  has  presented  the  .  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  Con- 

prerailing  riew  very  clearly :  "  It  was  gress  'was  expressly  given  the  power  to 

absnnl  to  say  that  the  United  States  gov-  pass   all   laws   necessary  to   carry  that 

emnient  could  not  acquire  territory  by  power,  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  the 

purchase  or  by  arms,  as  well  as  any  other  government,  into  execution.    This  power 

national  sovereignty  on  earth.     Were  we  of  acquisition  and  expansion  is  an  abso- 

to  be  circumscribed  in  our  limits,  and  not  lutely  neoesMry  power,  resulting  from  the 

to  be  allowed  to  make  tbe  necessity  of  very  existence  of  every  nation,  and 


outlet  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  tially  vital  to  our  institutions,  capable  of 

our  own  f    Could  other  nations  take  terri-  bearing,  like  Atlas,  a  world  in  their  em* 

tory  by  arms,  to  enforce  indemnity,  or  brace  of  freedom.     The  separate  States 

purchase  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  could  not  acquire  the  territory;  and  if 

safety,  and  a  country  like  the   United  Congress  could  not,  the  progress  of  civil 

States  be  obliged  to  grow  in    confined  Hbprty  itself  was  constrained  and  stopped 

boundaries,  and  be  cramped  to  death,  it  within  our  infant  dimensions."    H.  A. 

might  be,  for  want  of  the  power  of  expan-  "Wise,  Treatise  on  Terr^rial  Government 

sion  f    No ;  the  Prenident  and  Senate  had  and  Admission  of  New  States,  57.    C. 

VOL.  I.  —  21  • 
f 
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terms,  however  general,  to  the  objects  clearly  in  the  view  of  the 
parties.  But  even  in  such  cases  doubtful  words  within  the  scope 
of  those  objects  are  construed  most  favorably  for  the  grantee, 
because,  though  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  grantor,  they 
are  promotive  of  the  general  rights  secured  to  the  grantee.  But 
where  the  grant  enures  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  grantor  himself,  no  one  would  deny  the  propriety  of  giving 
to  the  words  of  the  grant  a  benign  and  liberal  interpretation. 
In  cases,  however,  of  private  grants^  the  objects  generally  are 
few;  they  are  certain;  they  are  limited;  they  neither  require 
nor  look  to  a  variety  of  moans  or  changes  which  are  to  control 
or  modify  either  the  end  or  the  means. 

§  421.  In  regard  also  to  municipal  charters  or  public  grants, 
similar  considerations  usually  apply.  They  are  generally  deemed 
restrictive  of  the  royal  or  public  prerogative,  or  of  the  common 
rights  secured  by  the  actual  organization  of  the  government  to 
other  individuals  or  communities.  They  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
cured, not  BO  much  for  public  good,  as  for  private  or  local  con- 
venience. They  are  supposed  to  arise  from  personal  solicitation 
upon  general  suggestions,  and  not  ex  certa  eausOy  or  ex  mero 
mottt  of  the  king  or  government  itself.  Hence  such  charters  are 
often  required  by  the  municipal  jurisprudence  to  be  construed 
strictly,  because  they  yield  something  which  is  common  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  And  yet  where  it  is  apparent  that  they  proceed 
upon  greater  or  broader  motives,  a  liberal  exposition  is  not  only 
indulged,  but  is  encouraged,  if  it  manifestly  promotes  the  pub- 
lic good.  ^  (a)  So  that  we  see  that  even  in  these  cases  common 
sense  often  indicates  a  departure  from  a  narrow  and  strict  con- 
struction of  the  terms,  though  the  ordinary  rules  of  mere  munici- 
pal law  may  not  have  favored  it 

§  422.  But  a  constitution  of  government,  founded  by  the  peo- 
ple for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  for  objects  of  the  most 
momentous  nature,  for  perpetual  union,  for  the  establishment  of 
justice,  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  a  perpetuation  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  necessarily  requires  that  every  interpretation 
of  its  powers  should  have  a  constant  reference  to  these  objects. 
No  interpretation  of  the  words  in  which  those  powers  are  granted 

>  See  Gibbons  «.  Ogdeo,  9  Whett  R.  1. 189. 

(«)  Pttnine  v.  ChMApMke  ft  D«Uwmrt  Canal  Go.,  9  How.  172 ;  The  Bhi^iamtoii 
Bridge,  t  Wall  61. 
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can  bo  a  sound  one  which  narrows  down  their  ordinary  import 
80  as  to  defeat  those  objects*  That  would  be  to  destroy  the 
spirit  and  to  cramp  the  letter.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
^the  Constitution  unavoidably  deals  in  general,  language.  It 
did  not  suit  the  purposes. of  the  people  in  framing  thid  great 
charter  of  our  liberties  to  provide  for  minute  specification  of  its 
powers,  or  to  declare  the  means  by  which  those  powerd  should  bo 
carried  into  execution.  It  was  foreseen  that  it  would  be  a  peril- 
ous and  difficult,  if  not  an  impracticable  task.  The  instrument 
was  not  intended  to  provide  merely  for  the  exigencies  of  a  few 
years,  but  was  to  endure  through  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  the  eventd 
of  which  were  locked  up  in  tiie  inscrutable  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. It  could  not  be  foreseen  what  new  changes  and  modifica- 
tions of  power  might  be  indispensable  to  effectuate  the  general 
objects  of  the  charter,  and  restrictions  and  specifications  which 
at  the  present  might  seem  salutary  might  in  the  end  prove  th^ 
overthrow  of  the  system  itself.  Hence  its  powers  are  expressed 
in  general  terms,  leaving  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  to 
adopt  its  own  xneans  to  effectuate  legitimate  objects,  and  to 
mould  and  model  the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  its  own  wisdom 
(md  the  public  interests  should  require."  ^  Language  to  the  same 
effect  will  be  found  in  other  judgments  of  the  ftam^  tribunal.' 

§  428.  If,  then,  we  Hre  to  give  a  reasonable  construction  to 
this  instrument  as  a  constitution  of  government  estal^shed  for 
tlie  common  good,  we  must  throw  aside  all  notions  of  subjecting 
it  to  a  strict  interpretation,  as  if  it  were  subversive  of  the  great 
interests  of  society,  or  derogated  from  the  inherent  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  And  this  will  naturally  lead  ud  to  some  other 
rules  properly  belonging  to  the  subject 

§  424.  V.  Where  the  power  id  granted  in  general  terms,  the 
power  is  to  be  construed  as  coextetiBive  with  the  terms,  unless 
some  clear  restriction  upon  it  is  deducible  from  the  contelt 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  necessary  that  such  restric- 
tion should  be  expressly  found  in  the  context  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  it  arise  by  necessary  implication.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  was,  or  might  have  been,  a  sound  or 
probable  motive  to  restrict  it  A  restriction  founded  on  conjee-* 
ture  is  wholly  inadmissible.    The  reason  is  obvious :  the  text  wan 

1  Hunter  v.  Martin,  1  Wheat  R.  804,  82(t,  827. 

<  See  Gibboni  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  1»  187,  ftc.»  228,  Ac 
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adopted  by  the  people  in  its  obvious  and  general  sense.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  any  particular  gloss  short  of  this 
sense  was  either  contemplated  or  approved  by  the  people;  and 
such  a  gloss  might,  though  satisfactory  in  one  State,  have  been 
the  very  ground  of  objection  in  another.  It  might  have  formed 
a  motive  to  reject  it  in  one  and  to  adopt  it  in  another.  The 
sense  of  a  part  of  the  people  has  no  title  to  be  deemed  the  sense 
of  the  whole.  Motives  of  State  policy  or  State  interest  may  prop- 
erly have  influence  in  the  question  of  ratifying  it;  but  the  Con- 
stitution itself  must  be  expounded  as  it  stands,  and  not  as  that 
policy  or  that  interest  may  seem  now  to  dictate.  We  are  to 
construe,  and  not  to  frame,  the  instrument^ 

§  425.  YI.  A  power,  given  in  general  terms,  is  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  particular  cases  merely  because  it  may  be  susceptible 
of  abuse,  and  if  abused  may  lead  to  mischievous  consequences. 
This  argument  is  often  used  in  public  debate,  and  in  its  common 
aspect  addresses  itself  so  much  to  popular  fears  and  prejudices 
that  it  insensibly  acquires  a  weight  in  the  public  mind  to  which 
it  is  nowise  entitled.  The  argument  ab  ineonvenienti  is  suffi- 
ciently open  to  question  from  the  laxity  of  application  as  well  as 
of  opinion  to  which  it  leads.  But  the  argument  from  a  possible 
abuse  of  a  power  against  its  existence  or  use  is  in  its  nature  not 
only  perilous,  but  in  respect  to  governments  would  shake  their 
very  foundation.  Every  form  of  government  unavoidably  in- 
cludes a  grant  of  some  discretionary  powers^^  It  would  be  wholly 
imbecile  without  them.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  ex- 
igencies which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  events  connected 
with  the  rights,  duties,  and  operations  of  a  government  If 
they  could  be  foreseen  it  would  be  impossible  ab  ante  to  provide 
for  them.  The  means  must  be  subject  to  perpetual  modification 
and  change;  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  existing  manners,  hab- 
its, and  institutions  of  society,  which  are  never  stationary;  to 
the  pressure  of  dangers  or  necessities;  to  the  ends  in  view;  to 
general  and  permanent  operations  as  well  as  to  fugitive  and  ex- 
traordinary emergencies.  In  short,  if  the  whole  society  is  not 
to  be  revolutionized  at  every  critical  period,  and  remodelled  in 
every  generation,  there  must  be  left  to  those  who  administer  the 
government  a  very  large  mass  of  discretionary  powers,  capable 
of  greater  or  less  actual  expansion,  according  to  circumstances, 

1  Si^e  Stiuigis  «.  Crowninihield,  4  Wheat.  B.  112,  202 
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and  sufficiently  flexible  not  to  involve  the  nation  in  utter  destruc- 
tion from  the  rigid  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  an  improvi* 
dent  jealousy.  Every  power,  however  limited,  as  well  as  broad, 
is  in  its  own  nature  susceptible  of  abuse.  No  constitution  can 
provide  perfect  guards  against  it  Confidence  must  be  reposed 
somewhere,  and  in  free  governments  the  ordinary  securities 
against  abuse  are  found  in  the  responsibility  of  rulers  to  the 
people,  and  in  the  just  exercise  of  their  elective  franchise,  and 
ultimately  in  the  sovereign  power  of  change  belonging  to  them  in 
cases  requiring  extraordinary  remedies.  Few  cases  are  to  be 
supposed  in  which  a  power,  however  general,  will  be  exerted  for 
the  permanent  oppression  of  the  people.^  And  yet  cases  may 
easily  be  put  in  which  a  limitation  upon  such  a  power  might  be 
found  in  practice  to  work  mischief,  to  incite  foreign  aggression 
or  encourage  domestic  disorder.  The  power  of  taxation,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess,  and  yet  a  limitation 
upon  that  power  might,  in  a  given  case,  involve  the  destruction 
of  the  independence  of  the  country. 

§  426.  VIL  On  the  other  hand,  a  rule  of  equal  importance  is 
not  to  enlarge  the  construction  of  a  given  power  beyond  the  fair 
scope  of  its  terms  merely  because  the  restriction  is  inconvenient^ 
impolitic,  or  even  mischievous.'  If  it  be  mischievous,  the  power 
of  redressing  the  evil  lies  with  the  people  by  an  exercise  of  the 
power  of  amendment.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  apply  the  remiedy, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  mischief  is  l^s  than  what 
would  arise  from  a  further  extension  of  the  power,  or  that  it  is 
the  least  of  two  evils.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  limited  and  enu- 
merated powers,  and  that  a  departure  from  the  true  import  and 
sense  of  its  powers  ib  pro  tanto  the  establishment  of  a  new  consti- 
tution. It  is  doing  for  the  people  what  they  have  not  chosen  to 
dt)  for  themselves.     It  is  usurping  the  functions  of  a  legislator, 

^  Mr.  Justice  Johnaon,  in  deliyering  the  opinion  of  the  coart  in  Anderaon  v.  Dann 
.(6  Wheat  204,  226),  uses  the  following  expreeeive  Ungoege:  "The  idea  is  Utopian 
that  government  can  exist  without  leaving  the  exercise  of  discretion  somewhere. 
Public  security  against  the  abuse  of  such  discretion  roust  rest  on  responsibility  and 
stated  ap|NSftls  to  public  approbation.  Where  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people, 
and  public  functionaries  at  short  intervals  deposit  it  at  the  feet  of  the  people,  to  be 
resumed  again  only  at  their  own  wills,  individual  fears  may  be  alarmed  by  the  mon- 
sters of  imagination,  but  individual  liberty  can  be  in  little  danger." 
*  See  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858. 
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and  deserting  those  of  an  expounder  of  the  law.  Arguments  drawn 
from  impolicy  or  inconvenience  ought  here  to  be  of  no  weight. 
The  only  sound  principle  is  to  declare,  ita  lex  $cripta  e%t^  to  fol* 
low,  and  to  obey.  Nor,  if  a  principle  so  just  and  conclusive  could 
be  overlooked,  could  there  well  be  found  a  more  unsafe  guide  in 
practice  than  mere  policy  and  convenience.  Men  on  such  sub- 
jects complexionally  differ  from  each  other.  The  same  men  differ 
from  themselves  at  different  times.  Temporary  delusions,  pre- 
judices, excitements,  and  objects  have  irresistible  influence  in 
mere  questions  of  policy.  And  the  policy  of  one  age  may  ill  suit 
the  wishes  or  the  policy  of  another.  The  Constitution  is  not  to 
be  subject  to  such  fluctuations.  It  is  to  have  a  fixed,  uniform, 
permanent  construction.  It  should  be,  so  far  at  least  as  human 
infirmity  will  allow,  not  dependent  upon  the  passions  or  parties 
of  particular  times,  but  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

§  427.  It  has  been  observed,  with  great  correctness,  that  al-» 
though  the  spirit  of  an  instrument,  especially  of  a  constitution, 
is  to  be  respected  not  less  than  its  letter,  yet  the  spirit  is  to  be 
collected  chiefly  from  the  letter,  (a)  It  would  be  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  to  infer  from  extrinsic  circumstances  that  a  case,  for 
which  the  words  of  an  instrument  expressly  provide,  shall  be 
exempted  from  its  operation.  Where  words  conflict  with  each 
other,  where  the  different  clauses  of  an  instrument  bear  upon  each 
other,  and  would  be  inconsistent  unless  the  natural  and  common 
import  of  words  be  varied,  construction  becomes  necessary,  and 
a  departure,  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  words  is  justifiable. 
But  if  in  any  case  the  plain  meaning  of  a  provision,  not  contra<» 
dieted  by  any  other  provision  in  the  same  instrument,  is  to  be 
disregarded  because  we  believe  the  framers  of  that  instrument 
could  not  intend  what  they  say,  it  must  be  one  where  the  absurd- 
ity and  injustice  of  applying  the  provision  to  tlie  case  would  be  so 
monstrous  that  all  mankind  would,  without  hesitation,  ui^fliyj^ 
rejecting  the  application.^  This  language  has  reference  to  ^R^^ 
where  the  words  of  a  constitutional  provision  are  sought  to  be 
restricted.  But  it  appears  with  equal  force  where  they  are  sought 
to  be  enlarged. 

I  StuigU  V.  CrowniiiBhiAld,  i  Wheat  R.  122,  202. 

(a)  Sm  People  v.  Fiiher,  24  Wend.  891,  468,  477 ;  People  v.  Gallagher,  4 
220  ;  Cochran  v.  Van  Surlay,  20  Wend.  Mich.  244  ;  State  v.  Staten,  6  Cold.  288 ; 
881  ;  Wynehamer  r.   People,   18  N.  Y.     Dwarria  on  SUtutes,  by  Potter,  202,  208. 
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§  428.  VIII.  No  construction  of  a  given  power  is  to  be  allowed 
which  plainly  defeats  or  impairs  its  avowed  objects.  If,  there- 
fore, the  words  are  fairly  susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  ac- 
cording to  their  common  sense  and  use,  the  one  of  which  would 
defeat  one  or  all  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  obviously  given, 
and  the  other  of  which  would  preserve  and  promote  all,  the 
former  interpretation  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  the  latter  be  held 
the  true  interpretation.  This  rule  results  from  the  dictates  of 
mere  common-sense,  for  every  instrument  ought  to  be  so  con- 
strued, vt  maf/is  valeat^  qtuim  pereat.^  For  instance,  the  Consti- 
tution confers  on  Congress  tlio  power  to  declare  war.  Now  the 
word  declare  has  several  senses.  It  may  mean  to  proclaim,  or 
publish.  But  no  person  would  imagine  that  this  was  the  whole 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  this  connection.  It  should  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  among  na- 
tions when  applied  to  such  a  subject-matter.  A  power  to  declare 
war  is  a  power  to  make  and  carry  on  war.  It  is  not  a  mere 
power  to  make  known  an  existing  thing,  but  to  give  life  and 
efifect  to  the  thing  itself.*  The  true  doctrine  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Supreme  Court:  "  If  from  the  imperfection  of  human  lan- 
guage there  should  be  any  serious  doubts  respecting  the  extent 
of  any  given  power,  the  objects  for  which  it  was  given,  especially 
when  those  objects  are  expressed  in  the  instrument  itself,  should 
have  great  influence  in  the  construction.'* * 

§  429.  IX.  Where  a  power  is  remedial  in  its  nature,  there  is 
much  reason  to  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  construed  liberally. 
That  was  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  in  Chisholm  v. 
Georgia,^  and  it  is  generally  adopted  in  the  interpretation  of 
laws.^  But  this  liberality  of  exposition  is  clearly  inadmissible 
if  it  extends  beyond  the  just  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms. 

§  430.  X.  In  the  interpretation  of  a  power,  all  the  ordinary" 
and  appropriate  means  to  execute  it  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of 
the  power  itself.  This  results  from  the  very  nature  and  design 
of  a  constitution.  In  giving  the  power,  it  does  not  intend  to 
limit  it  to  any  one  mode  of  exercising  it,  exclusive  of  all  others. 
It  must  be  obvious,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  that  the 

1  See  Baoon'8  Abridg.  Statute  I.  ;  Vattel,  B.  S,  oh.  17,  {f  277  to  286,  299  to  802. 

«  See  Bas  V.  Tingy,  4  Dall.  R.  87. 

•  Qibbons  V.  Ogflen,  9  Wheat  B.  1,  188,  189. 

«  2  Dall.  R.  419.  *  Bacoirs  Abridg.  Statate  I.  8. 
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means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  a  power  may,  nay, 
must  be  varied,  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  nation  at  different  times.  ^  A  mode  efficacious  and  useful  in 
one  age,  or  under  one  posture  of  circumstances,  may  be  wholly 
vain,  or  even  mischievous  at  any  other  time.  Oovornuicnt  pi-c- 
supposcs  the  existence  of  a  i>erpctual  mutability  in  its  own  oper- 
ations on  those  who  are  its  subjects,  and  a  perpetual  flexibility  in 
adapting  itself  to  their  wants,  their  interest8|  their  habits,  their 
occupations,  and  their  infirmities.^ 

1  Tho  Federaliat,  No.  44. 

*  The  Kttsoniiig  of  Mr.  Chief  Jastice  ManhaU  on  this  subject,  in  McCuUoch  v. 
Maryland  (4  Wheat  816),  is  so  cogent  and  satisfactory,  that  we  shaU  venture  to  cite 
it  at  lai^.  After  liaviug  romurkud  that  words  have  various  senses,  and  tliat  what  is 
the  true  construction  of  any  used  in  tlie  Constitution  must  depend  upon  the  subject^ 
the  context,  and  the  intentions  of  the  people,  to  be  gathered  from  tlie  instrument,  he 
proceeds  thus :  — 

•<  The  subject  is  the  execution  of  those  great  powers  on  which  the  welfare  of  a 
nation  essentially  depends.  It  must  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  these 
powers,  to  insure,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could  insure,  their  beneficial  execution. 
This  could  not  be  done  by  confiding  the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow  limits,  as  not 
to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be  appropriate,  and 
which  were  conducive  to  the  end.  This  provision  is  made  in  a  Constitution  intended 
to  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and,  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  eriaes  of 
human  affairs.  To  have  prescribed  the  means  by  which  government  should,  in  all 
future  time,  execute  its  powers,  would  have  been  to  change  entirely  the  character  of 
the  instrument  and  give  it  the  properties  of  a  legal  code.  It  would  have  been  an  un- 
wise attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable  rules,  for  exigencies,  whicli,  if  foreseen  at  all, 
must  have  been  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  be  best  provided  for  as  they  occur.  To 
have  declared  that  the  best  means  shall  not  be  used,  but  those  alone  without  which 
the  power  given  would  be  nugatory,  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  legislature  of  the 
capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experience,  to  exercise  its  reason,  and  to  accommodate  its 
legisUtion  to  circumstances.  If  we  apply  this  principle  of  construction  to  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  government,  we  sliall  find  it  so  pernicious  in  its  operation  that  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  discard  it  The  powers  vested  in  Congress  may  certainly  be  carried 
into  execution  without  prescribing  an  oath  of  office.  Tho  power  to  exact  this  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  is  not  given,  nor  is  it  indispensably  necessary. 
The  different  departments  may  be  established,  taxes  may  be  ini|KMiRd  and  colleitt^d, 
armies  and  navies  may  be  raised  and  maintaineil ;  and  money  may  lie  borrowed,  with- , 
out  requiring  an  oath  of  ofiice.  It  might  be  argued,  with  as  much  plausibility  as  other 
incidental  powers  have  been  assailed,  that  the  convention  was  not  unmindrul  of  this 
subjection.  The  oath  which  might  be  exacted  —  that  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  — 
is  prescribed,  and  no  other  can  be  required.  Yet,  he  would  be  charged  with  insanity 
who  should  contend  that  the  legislature  might  not  superadd,  to  the  oath  directed  by 
the  Constitution,  such  other  oath  of  office  as  its  wisdom  might  suggest 

*'  So,  with  respect  to  the  whole  penal  code  of  the  United  States :  whence  arises  the 
power  to  punbh  in  cases  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  f  All  admit  tliat  the  gov- 
ernment may  legitimately  punish  any  violation  of  its  law ;  and  yet,  this  is  not  among 
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§  481.  Besides,  if  the  power  only  is  given^  without  pointing 
out  the  means,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  that  any  one  means  is 
exclusively  within  its  scope  rather  than  another?  The  same 
course  of  reasoning  which  would  deny  a  choice  of  means  to  exe- 
cute the  power  would  reduce  the  power  itself  to  a  nullity.  For, 
as  it  never  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  one  mode  in  particu,"" 
lar  was  intended,  and  to  be  exclusively  employed,  and  as  it  might 
be  demonstrated  that  other  means  might  .be  employed,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  power  were  rightfully  put  into  exercise  would 
forever  bo  subject  to  doubt  and  controversy.^  If  one  moans  is 
adopted  to  give  it  effect,  and  is  within  its  scope,  because  it  is 
appropriate,  how  are  we  to  escape  from  the  argument  that  an- 
other, falling  within  the  same  predicament,  is  equally  within  its 
scope  ?  If  each  is  equally  appropriate,  how  is  the  choice  to  be . 
made  between  them  ?    If  one  is  selected,  how  does  that  exclude 

the  enamerated  powers  of  Gongreee.  The  right  to  enforce  the  oheenranoe  of  law,  by 
panishtng  its  infraction,  might  be  denied  with  the  more  plausibility,  because  it  is 
expressly  given  in  some  cases.  Congress  is  empowered  '  to  provide  for  the  ponishment 
of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States,'  and  'to  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations.'  The  several  powers  of  Congress  may  exist,  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  may  exist  and  be  carried  into  execution,  although  no  punishment , 
should  be  inflicted  in  cases  where  the  right  to  punish  is  not  expressly  given. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  power  'to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.'  This 
power  is  executed  by  the  single  act  of  making  the  establishment  But,  from  this  has 
been  inferred  the  power  and  duty  of  carrying  the  mail  along  the  post-road,  from  one 
post-office  to  another.  And  from  this  implied  power  has  again  been  inferred  the  right 
to  punish  those  who  steal  letters  from  the  post-office  or  rob  the  maiL  It  may  be  said, 
with  some  plausibility,  that  the  right  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  punish  those  who  rob 
it,  is  not  indispensably  necetsary  to  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  and  post-road. 
This  right  is  hideed  essential  to  the  beneficial  exercise  of  the  power,  but  not  indis* 
peuMtbly  necessary  to  ito  existence.  So,  of  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  of  stealing 
or  falsifying  a  record  or  process  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  peijury  in  such 
court  To  punish  these  offences  is  certainly  conducive  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  But  courta  may  exist,  and  may  decide  the  causes  brought  before  them,  though 
such  crimes  escape  punishment 

"  The  baneful  influence  of  this  narrow  construction  on  aU  the  operations  of  the 
government,  and  the  absolute  impracticabiUty  of  maintaining  it  without  rendering  the 
government  incompetent  to  ita  great  objects,  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  ex- 
amples drawn  from  the  Constitution  and  from  our  laws.  The  good  sense  of  the  public 
has  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  power  of  punishment  appertains  to  sov- 
ereignty, and  may  be  exercised,  whenever  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act  se  incidental 
to  his  constitutional  powers.  It  is  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution  all  sovereign 
powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  indispensably  necessary.  It  is  a  right  ind* 
dental  to  the  power  and  conducive  to  ita  beneficial  exercise." 
1  See  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858. 
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all  others  ?  If  one  is  more  appropriate  at  one  time,  and  another 
at  another  time,  where  is  the  restriction  to  be  found  which  al- 
lows the  one  and  denies  the  other  7  A  power  granted  in  a  frame 
of  government  is  not  contemplated  to  be  exhausted  in  a  single 
exertion  of  it,  or  unoflattu  It  is  intended  for  free  and  perma- 
nent exercise ;  and  if  the  discretion  of  the  functionaries  who  are 
to  exercise  it  is  not  limited,  that  discretion,  especially  as  those 
functionaries  must  necessarily  change,  must  be  coextensive  with 
the  power  itself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  power  to  make  war. 
In  one  age,  this  would  authorize  the  purchase  and  employment  of 
the  weapons  then  ordinarily  used  for  this  purpose.  But  suppose 
these  weapons  are  wholly  laid  aside,  and  others  substituted  more 
efficient  and  powerful,  is  the  government  prohibited  from  em- 
ploying the  new  modes  of  offence  and  defence  7  Surely  not  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  superseded  the  old  modes  of  warfare,  and 
may  perhaps,  by  future  inventions,  be  superseded  in  its  turn. 
No  one  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  new  modes  would  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  power  to  make  war,  if  they  were  appropriate  to 
the  end.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hiost  extraordinary  mode  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  to  give  such  a  restrictive  mean- 
ing to  its  powers  as  should  obstruct  their  fair  operation.  A  power 
being  given,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  facilitate  its  exe- 
cution. It  can  never  be  their  interest,  and  cannot  be  presumed 
to  be  their  intention,  to  clog  and  embarrass  its  execution  by 
withholding  the  most  appropriate  means.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  preferring  that  construction  which  would 
render  the  operations  of  the  government  difficult,  hazardous,  and 
expensive  j  or  for  imputing  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  a 
design  to  impede  the  exercise  of  its  powers  by  withholding  a 
choice  of  means.  ^ 

§  482.  In  the  practical  application  of  government,  then,  the 
public  functionaries  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  pgwers 
with  which  the  people  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  have  intrusted 
them.  They  must  have  a  wide  discretion  as  to  the  choice  of 
means ;  and  the  only  limitation  upon  that  discretion  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  means  are  appropriate  to  the  end.  And  this  must 
naturally  admit  of  considerable  latitude ;  for  the  relation  between 
the  action  and  the  end  (as  has  been  justly  remarked)  is  not  al- 
ways so  direct  and  palpable  as  to  strike  the  eye  of  every  ob- 

1  McCullooh  9.  MuyUnd,  4  Wheat  B.  816,  408. 
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Berver.^  If  the  end  be  legitimate  and  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  all  the  means  which  are  appropriate,  and  which 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited, 
may  be  constitutionally  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect'  When, 
then,  it  is  asked  who  is  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  laws  to  bo  passed  for  executing  the  powers  of  the  Union, 
the  true  answer  is,  that  the  national  government,  like  every 
oUier,  must  judge  in  the  first  instance  of  the  proper  exercise  of 
its  powers ;  and  its  constituents  in  the  last.  If  the  means  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  power,  no  other  department  can  inquire 
into  the  policy  or  convenience  of  the  use  of  them.  If  there  be 
an  excess  by  overleaping  the  just  boundary  of  the  power,  the  ju- 
diciary may  generally  afford  the  proper  relief;  and  in  the  last 
resort  the  people,  by  adopting  such  measures  to  redress  it  as  the 
exigency  may  suggest  and  prudence  may  dictate.^   ^ 

§  488.  XI.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  the  next  place, 
that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  there  is  no  solid 
objection  to  implied  powers^*  Had  the  faculties  of  man  been 
competent  to  the  framing  of  a  system  of  government  which  would 
leave  nothing  to  implication,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effort 
would  have  been  made  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  The 
fact,  however,  is  otherwise.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  that 
admirable  instrimient  a  gnLnt  of  powers  which  does  not  draw 
after  it  others  not  expressed,  but  vital  to  their  exercise ;  not  sub^ 
stantive  and  independent,  indeed,  but  auxiliary  and  subordi- 
nate.* There  is  no  phrase  in  it,  which,  like  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,*  excludes  incidental  and  implied  powers,  and 
which  requires  that  everything  granted  shall  be  expressly  and 
minutely  described.      Even  the  tenth  amendment,  which  was 

1  See  the  remtrks  of  Mr.  JiMtiee  Johnson  in  deliyering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  . 
Anderson  v.  Dunn,  0  Wheat  K.  204,  220  ;  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858. 

•  McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  i  Wheat  R.  818,  409,  410,  421,  428;  United  SUtes  v. 
Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858. 

•  The  Federalist,  Nos.  88,  44  ;  MoCnIlooh  «.  HaryUnd,  4  Wheat  R.  816,  428. 

4  In  the  discussions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unitpd  States,  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Washington,  nt)on  the  origioal  establishment  of  the  Bank, 
there  was  a  large  range  of  argument,  pro  et  eaiUrOf  in  respect  to  implied  powers.  The 
reader  will  ftnd  a  summary  of  the  leading  riews  on  each  side  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of 
MarshaU's  Life  of  Washington,  App.  p.  8,  note  8,  &c  {  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  528  to 
626 ;  and  in  Hamilton's  Argument  on  Constitutionality  of  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works, 
111  to  165. 

•  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheat  904,  226.    '  •  Article  2. 
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framed  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  excessive  jealousies  which 
had  been  excited,  omits  the  word  ^  expressly  **  (which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  of  Confederation),  and  declares  only  that 
^the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people;''  thus  leaving  the  question,  whether  the  particular 
power  which  may  become  the  subject  of  contest  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  one  government^  or  prohibited  to  the  other,  to  de- 
pend upon  a  fair  construction  of  the  whole  instrument.  The 
men  who  drew  and  adopted  this  amendment  had  experienced  the 
embarrassments  resulting  from  the  insertion  of  this  word  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  probably  omitted  it  to  avoid  those 
embarrassments.  A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  detail 
of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powera  will  admits  and 
of  all  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  carried  into  execution, 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  l^al  code,  and  could  scarcely 
be  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably  never  be 
understood  by  the  publia  Its  nature,  therefore,  requires  that 
only  its  great  outlines  should  be  marked,  its  important  objects 
designed,  and  the  minor  ingredients  which  compose  those  objects 
be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  those  objects  themselvesi  That 
this  idea  was  entertained  by  the  framers  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
strument, but  from  the  language.  Why,  else,  were  some  of  the 
limitations  found  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  intro- 
duced? It  is  also  in  some  degree  warranted,  by  their  having 
omitted  to  use  any  restrictive  term  which  might  prevent  its 
receiving  a  fair  and  just  interpretation.  In  considering  this 
pointy  we  should  never  forget  that  it  is  a  constitution  we  are 
expounding.^ 

§  434.  The  reasoning  of  the  Federalist  is  to  the  same  effect 
jEvery  power  which  is  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  a  given 
'power  is  implied  from  the  very  nature  of  the  original  grant 
It  is  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  implication  from  the  act  of 
constituting  a  government  and  vesting  it  with  certain  specified 
powers.  What  is  a  power  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of  doing  a 
thing  ?  What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  power  of  employ- 
ing the  means  necessary  to  its  execution  7    What  is  a  legislative 

1  Per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  McCalloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  316, 
400,  407,  421. 
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power,  but  a  power  of  making  laws  7  What  are  the  means  to 
execute  a  legislative  power,  but  laws  ?  ^  No  axiom,  indeed,  is 
more  clearly  established  in  law  or  in  reason  than  that  where  the 
end  is  required,  the  means  are  authorized.  Whenever  a  general 
power  to  do  a  thing  is  given,  every  particular  power  necessary 
for  doing  it  is  included.  In  every  new  application  of  a  general 
power,  the  particular  powers  which  are  the  means  of  attaining 
the  object  of  the  general  power  must  always  necessarily  vary 
with  that  pbject,  and  be  often  properly  varied,  whilst  the  object 
remains  the  same.'  Even  under  the  confederation,  where  the 
delegation  of  authority  was  confmed  to  express  powers,  the  Fed- 
eralist remarks  that  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  no  important 
power  delegated  by  Uie  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been,  or 
could  be,  executed  by  Congress,  without  recurring  more  or  less, 
to  the  doctrine  of  construction  or  implication.^ 

§  485.  XII.  Another  point,  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  requires  us  to  advert  to  the  rules  applicable  to 
cases  of  concurrent  and  exclusive  powers.  In  what  cases  are  the 
powers  given  to  the  general  government  exclusive,  and  in  what 
cases  may  the  States  maintain  a  concurrent  exercise?  Upon 
this  subject  we  have  an  elaborate  exposition  by  the  authors  of  the 
Federalist;^  and  as  it  involves  some  of  the  most  delicate  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  Constitution,  and  those  in  which  a  con- 
flict with  the  States  is  most  likely  to  arise,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  the  reasoning. 

§  486.  ^^  An  entire  consolidation  of  the  States  into  one  com- 
plete national  sovereignty  would  imply  an  entire  subordination 
of  the  parts ;  and  whatever  powers  might  remain  in  them  would 
be  altogether  dependent  on  the  general  will.  But  as  the  plan  of 
the  convention  aims  only  at  a  partial  union  or  consolidation,  the 
State  governments  would  clearly  retain  all  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty which  they  before  had,  and  which  were  not,  by  that  act, 
exclusively  delegated  to  the  United  States.  This  exclusive  dele- 
gation, or  rather  this  alienation  of  State  sovereignty,  would  only 
exist  in  three  cases:  where  the  Constitution  in  express  terms 
granted  an  exclusive  authority  to  the  Union;  where  it  granted, 
in  one  instance,  an  authority  *to  tlio  Union,  and  in  another  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  exercising  the  like  authority ;  and  where 

1  The  Fedemlist,  No.  88.  <  Id.  No.  44. 

•  Id.  No.  44.  «  Id.  No.  82. 
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it  granted  an  authority  to  the  Union,  to  which  a  similar  authority 
in  the  States  would  be  absolutely  and  totally  contradictory  and 
repugnant  I  use  these  terms  to  distinguish  this  last  case  from 
another  which  might  appear  to  resemble  it,  but  which  would,  in 
fact,  be  essentially  dilTercnt:  I  mean,  where  the  exorcise  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  might  be  productive  of  occasional  interfer- 
ences in  the  policy  of  any  branch  of  administration,  but  would  not 
imply  any  direct  contradiction  or  repugnancy  in  point  of  consti- 
tutional authority.  These  three  cases  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
the  federal  government  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  in- 
stances. Tlie  last  clause  but  one  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  fii-st 
article  provides  expressly  that  Congress  shall  exercise  ^excltmve 
legislation '  over  the  district  to  be  appropriated  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. This  answers  to  the  first  case.  The  first  clause  of  the 
same  section  empowers  Congress  *  to  lay  and  collect  taxeSj  duties^ 
importSj  and  excises  ;  *  and  the  second  clause  of  the  tenth  section 
of  the  same  article  declares  that  ^no  State  shdllj  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports^ 
except  for  the  purpose  of  executing  its  inspection  laws. '  Hence 
would  result  an  exclusive  power  in  the  Union  to  lay  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  with  the  particular  exception  mentioned.  But 
this  power  is  abridged  by  another  clause  which  declares  that  no 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State ; 
in  consequence  of  which  qualification  it  now  only  extends  to  the 
duties  on  imports.  This  answers  to  the  second  case.  The  third 
will  be  found  in  that  clause  which  declares  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  *'  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization 
throughout  the  United  States.'  This  must  necessarily  be  exclu- 
sive, because,  if  each  State  had  power  to  prescribe  a  distinct 
rulcj  there  could  be  no  uniform  rule.^*  The  correctness  of  these 
rules  of  intepretation  has  never  been  controverted,  and  they  have 
been  often  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  ^ 

§  437.  The  lii*st  two  rules  are  so  completely  self-evident  that 
every  attempt  to  illustrate  them  would  be  vain,  if  it  had  not  a 
tendency  to  pei-plex  and  confuse.  The  last  rule,  namely,  that 
which  declares  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment where  an  authority  is  granted  to  the  Union,  to  which  a 

1  See  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat  R  1,  22,  24,  48  ;  Ogden  v.  Gibbons,  9  Wheat 
R.  1,  198,  210.  228,  286  ;  Sturgia  v,  CrowninshieW,  4  Wheat.  R.  122,  192,  198 ; 
Ogden  V,  Saunden,  12  Wheat  1,  275,  807,  822,  884,  885. 
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similar  authority  in  the  States  would  be  absolutely  and  totally 
contradictory  and  repugnant,  is  that  alone  which  may  be  thought 
to  require  comment  This  rule  seems  in  its  own  nature  as  little 
susceptible  of  doubt  as  the  others  in  reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. For,  since  the  Constitution  has  declared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  and  treaties  in  pursuance  of  it  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  State  law  repug- 
nant to  it  might  have  concurrent  operation  and  validity,  and  es- 
pecially as  it  is  expressly  added,  ^  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  tiie  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  re- 
pugnancy, then,  being  made  out,  it  follows  that  the  State  law  is 
just  as  much  void  as  though  it  had  been  expressly  declared  to  be 
void,  or  the  power  in  Congress  had  been  expressly  declared  to  be 
exclusive.  Every  power  given  to  Congress  is  by  the  Constitution 
necessarily  supreme,  if,  from  its  nature,  or  from  the  words  of  the 
grant,  it  is  apparently  intended  to  be  exclusive ;  and  is  as  much  so 
as  if  the  States  were  expressly  forbidden  to  exercise  it* 

§  488.  The  principal  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  the  rule,  as 
in  its  application  to  particular  cases.  Here  the  field  for  discus- 
sion is  wide,  and  the  argument  upon  construction  is  susceptible 
of  great  modifications  and  of  very  various  force.  But  imless 
from  the  nature  of  the  power,  or  from  the  obvious  results  of  its 
operations,  a  repugnancy  must  exist,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  necessary 
conclusion  that  the  power  was  intended  to  be  exclusive,  the  true 
rule  of  interpretation  is  that  the  power  is  merely  concurrent 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  affirmative  power  in  Congress  to  lay  taxes 
is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a  like  power  in  the  States. 
Both  may  exist  without  interference,  and  if  any  interference 
should  arise  in  a  particular  case  the  question  of  supremacy  would 
turn,  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  power,  but  upon  supremacy  of 
right  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  that  case.*  In  our  complex 
system,  presenting  the  rare  and  difficult  scheme  of  one  general 
government,  whose  action  extends  over  the  whole,  but  which 
possesses  only  enumerated  powers,  and  of  numerous  State  gov- 
ernments, which  retain  and  exercise  many  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Union,  contests  respecting  power  must  arise.     Were  it 

1  Stufgit  V.  Crowninshield,  i  Wheat  R.  122,  192,  198 }  Gibbons  «.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat.  R.  1,  198,  &c 

*  The  Federalint,  No.  82 ;  Gibbons  9.  Ogden«  9  Wheat  R.  1,  198, 199  to  206 ; 
McCnlloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  816,  426. 
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even  otherwise,  the  measures  taken  by  the  respective  govemments 
to  execute  their  acknowledged  powers  would  be  often  of  the  same 
description,  and  miglit  some  time  interfere.  This,  however,  does 
not  prove  Uiat  the  one  is  exercising,  or  has  a  right  to  exercise, 
the  powers  of  the  other.* 

§  489.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
concurrent  powers,  if  there  be  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  the 
Union  and  the  laws  of  the  States,  the  former  being  supreme,  the 
latter  must  of  course  yield.  The  possibility,  nay  the  probability, 
of  such  a  conflict  was  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  was  accordingly  expressly  provided  for.  If  a  State  pass  a 
law  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
a  mere  nullity.  If  it  pass  a  law  clearly  within  its  own  constitu- 
tional powers,  still  if  it  conflict  with  the  exercise  of  a  power  given 
to  Congress,  to  the  extent  of  the  interference  its  operation  is 
suspended ;  for  in  a  conflict  of  laws  that  which  is  supreme  must 
govern.  Therefore  it  has  often  been  adjudged  that  if  a  State 
law  is  in  conflict  with  a  treaty  or  an  act  of  Congress,  it  becomes 
ipso  facto  inoperative  to  the  extent  of  the  conflict^ 

§  440.  From  this  great  rule,  that  the  Constitution  and  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  supreme,  and  they  control  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  States,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by 
them,  — from  this,  which  may  be  deemed  an  axiom,  other  aux- 
iliary corollaries  may  be  deduced.  In  the  first  place,  that  if  a 
power  is  given  to  create  a  thing,  it  implies  a  power  to  preserve 
it  Secondly,  that  a  power  to  destroy,  if  wielded  by  a  different 
hand,  is  hostile  to  and  incompatible  with  this  power  to  create 
and  preserve.  Thirdly,  that  where  this  repugnancy  exists,  the 
authority  which  is  supreme  must  control,  and  not  yield  to  that 
over  which  it  is  supreme.*  Consequently,  the  inferior  power 
becomes  a  nullity.* 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  205.  Mr.  Chancellor  Rent  has  given  this 
whole  subjuct  of  exclusive  and  concurrent  power  a  thorough  examination  ;  and  the 
result  will  be  found  most  ably  stated  in  his  learned  Commentaries,  Lecture  18.  1  Kent, 
Comm.  804  to  879,  2d  edit  pp.  887  to  406. 

«  Ware  v,  Hylton,  8  Dall.  199  ;  Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  210,  211 ;  Mc- 
Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  818,  405,  408,  425  to  488  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5 
Wheat  R.  1,  22,  24,  49,  61,  68.  58  ;  Stuigis  v.  Crowninshield,  2  Wheat  R.  1,  190, 
198 ;  Golden  v.  Prince,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  818,  821 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Brown 
V.  MaryUnd,  12  Wheat  R.  419,  459. 

•  McCuUoch  V,  Maryland.  12  Wheat  R.  818,  428. 

«  Stniigis  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  1,  198. 
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§  441.  But  a  question  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature  may  arise ; 
and  that  is,  how  far  in  the  exercise  of  a  concurrent  power  the 
actual  legislation  of  Congress  supersedes  the  State  legislation, 
or  suspends  its  operation  over  the  subject-matter.  Are  the  State 
laws  inoperative  only  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  conflict,  or  docs 
the  legislation  of  Congress  suspend  the  legislative  power  of  the 
State  over  the  suijeet^matter  f  To  such  an  inquiry,  probably  no 
universal  answer  could  be  given.  It  may  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  power,  the  effect  of  the  actual  exorcise,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  subject-matter. 

§  442.  lliis  may  perhaps  bo  best  illustrated  by  putting  a  case 
which  has  been  reasoned  out  by  a  very  learned  judge,  in  his  own 
words. ^  "  Congress  has  power,"  says  he,  **  to  provide  for  organiz- 
ing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  it  is  presumable 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  a  full  exercise 
of  all  these  powers.  Nevertheless,  if  Congress  had  declined  to 
exercise  them,  it  was  competent  to  the  State  governments  to  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  their  respective 
militia  in  such  manner  as  they  might  think  proper.  But  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  these  subjects  in  the  way  which  that  body 
must  have  supposed  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  to  provide  for  the  national  defence.  After  this,  can 
the  State  governments  enter  upon  the  same  ground,  provide  for 
the  same  objects  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  punish  in  their 
own  way  violations  of  the  laws  they  have  so  enacted?  The 
affirmative  of  this  question  is  asserted  by  counsel,  &c.,  who  con- 
tend that,  unless  such  State  laws  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  From  this  doctrine  I  must,  for  one, 
be  permitted  to  dissent  The  two  laws  may  not  be  in  such  abso- 
lute opposition  to  each  other  as  to  render  the  one  incapable  of 
execution  without  violating  the  injunctions  of  the  other,  and  yet 
the  will  of  the  one  legislature  may  be  in  direct  collision  with 
that  of  the  other.  This  will  is  to  be  discovered,  as  well  by 
what  the  legislature  has  not  declared  as  by  what  they  have  ex- 
pressed. Congress,  for  example,  have  declared  that  the  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  of  the  act  of  Congress  shall  be  a  certain 
fine.  If  that  provided  by  the  State  legislature  for  the  same 
offence  be  a  similar  fine  with  the  addition  of  imprisonment  or 

1  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1,  21,  22. 
VOL.  I.  —  22 
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death,  the  latter  law  would  not  prevent  the  former  from  being 
carried  into  execution,  and  may  be  said,  therefore,  not  to  l>e  re- 
pugnant to  it  But  surely  the  will  of  Congress  is  novcrthclcss 
thwarted  and  opposed. "  ^  lie  adds :  "  I  consider  it  a  novel  and 
unconstitutional  doctrine,  that  in  cases  where  the  State  govern- 
ments have  a  concurrent  power  of  legislation  with  the  national 
government,  they  may  legislate  upon  any  subject  on  which  Con- 
gress has  acted,  provided  the  two  laws  are  not  in  terms  or  in 
their  operation  contradictory  and  repugnant  to  each  other."* 

§  448.  Another  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  another  highly  important  case.  One  question  was, 
whether  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies  was  exclusive,  or  concurrent  with  the 
States.  ^^It  does  not  appear,"  it  was  then  said,  ^^  to  be  a  violent 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  certainly  a  convenient 
one,  to  consider  the  power  of  the  States  as  existing  over  such 
cases  as  the  laws  of  the  Union  may  not  reach.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  power  of  Congress  may  be  exercised  or  declined  as  the 
wisdom  of  that  body  shall  decide.  If  in  the  opinion  of  Congress 
uniform  laws  concerning  bankruptcies  ought  not  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  does  not  follow  that  partial  laws  may  not  exist,  or  that 
State  legislation  on  the  subject  must  cease.  It  is  not  the  mere 
existence  of  the  power,  but  its  exercise,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  States.  It  is  not 
the  right  to  establish  these  uniform  laws,  but  their  actual  estab- 
lishment, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  partial  acts  of  the 
States.  If  the  right  of  the  States  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  is  not 
taken  away  by  the  mere  grant  of  that  power  to  Congress,  it  can- 
not be  extinguished.  It  can  only  be  suspended  by  the  enactment 
of  a  general  bankrupt  law.  The  repeal  of  that  law  cannot,  it  is 
true,  confer  the  power  on  the  States,  but  it  removes  a  disability 
to  its  exercise  which  Vas  created  by  the  act  of  Congress. "  ^ 

1  6  Wheat.  R.  p.  22. 

*  5  Wheat  R.  p.  24.  See  also  Golden  v.  Prince,  8  Wash.  C.  0.  R.  318,  824,  &c 
»  Staigis  V.  Crowninshleld,  4  Wheat  R.  122.  195,  196.  Sc^e  also  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  1,  197,  227,  285,  288 ;  Houston  v.  Moora,  5  Wheat.  R.  84,  49, 
52,  54,  55.  This  opinion,  that  the  power  to  pass  banknipt  laws  is  not  exchisive,  has 
not  been  nnanimoasly  adopted  by  the  Supremo  Court  Mr.  Justice  Washington  main- 
tained at  all  times  an  opiKMiito  opinion  ;  and  his  opinion  is  known  to  have  boon  adopted 
by  at  least  one  other  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  The  reasons  on  which 
Mr.  Justice  Washington's  opinion  is  founded,  will  be  found  at  huge  in  the  case  of 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  these  cases,  but  to  offer 
them  as  examples  of  reasoning  in  favor  and  against  the  exclusive 
power  where  a  positive  repugnancy  cannot  be  predicated. 

§  444.  It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that  when  a  power  is 
granted  to  Congress  to  legislate  in  specific  cases  for  purposes 
growing  out  of  the  Union,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
power  is  designed  to  be  exclusive ;  that  the  power  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  good  of  the  whole  by  the  will  of  the  whole,  and 
consistently  witli  the  interests  of  the  whole;  and  that  tlicso  ob- 
jects can  nowhere  bo  so  clearly  seen  or  so  thoroughly  weighed 
as  in  Congress,  where  the  whole  nation  is  represented.  But  the 
argument  proves  too  much,  and,  pursued  to  its  full  extent,  it 
would  establish  that  all  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  are  ex- 
clusive, unless  where  concurrent  authority  is  expressly  reserved 
to  the  States.^  For  instance,  upon  this  reasoning  the  power  of 
taxation  in  Congress  would  annul  the  whole  power  of  taxation  of 
the  States,  and  thus  operate  a  virtual  dissolution  of  their  sover- 
eignty.    Such  a  pretension  has  been  constantly  disclaimed. 

§  445.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  with  great 
pertinacity  that  the  States  possess  concurrent  authority  with 
Congress  in  all  cases  where  the  power  is  not  expressly  declared 
to  be  exclusive,  or  expressly  prohibited  to  the  States ;  and  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  concurrent  power,  a  conflict  arises,  there  is  no 
reason  why  each  should  not  be  deemed  equally  rightful'  But  it 
is  plain  that  this  reasoning  goes  to  the  direct  overthrow  of  the 
principle  of  supremacy,  and,  if  admitted,  it  would  enable  the 
subordinate  sovereignty  to  annul  the  powers  of  the  superior. 
Tliere  is  a  plain  repugnance  in  conferring  on  one  government  a 
power  to  control  the  constitutional  measures  of  another,  which 
other,  with  respect  to  these  very  measures,  is  declared  to  be  su- 
preme over  that  which  exerts  the  control.*  For  instance,  the 
States  have  acknowledgcdly  a  concurrent  power  of  taxation.  But 
it  is  wholly  inadmissible  to  allow  that  power  to  be  exerted  over 
any  instrument  employed  by  the  general  government  to  execute 

Golden  v.  Prince,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  II.  318,  822,  &c.  See  also  Ogden  r.  Saunders,  12 
Wheat.  R.  218,  204,  205,  and  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  1,  209,  220,  288. 

1  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1,  49,  55,  50. 

<  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  1,  197,  210  ;  HcCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat  R.  810,  527. 

•  McCuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  810,  481. 
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its  powers,  for  such  a  power  to  tax  involves  a  power  to  destroy, 
and  this  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  useless  the 
power  to  create.^  Thus  a  State  may  tax  the  mail,  the  mint, 
patent  rights,  custom-house  papers,  or  judicial  process  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.*  And  yet  there  is  no  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  States  from  exercising  tho 
power,  nor  any  exclusive  grant  to  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
parent repugnancy  creates,  by  implication,  the  prohibition.  So 
Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  possess  power  to  provide  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  the  militia  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  not  said  that  such  power  of  gov- 
ernment is  exclusive.  But  it  results  from  the  nature  of  the 
power.  No  person  would  contend  that  a  State  militia,  while  in 
the  actual  service  and  employment  of  the  United  States,  might 
yet  be  at  the  same  time  governed  and  controlled  by  tho  laws  of 
the  State.  The  very  nature  of  military  operations  would  in  such 
case  iMxpiire  unity  of  ccmunand  ^lul  dii*ection.  And  tho  argu- 
ment from  inconvenience  would  be  absolutely  irresistible  to  es- 
tablish an  implied  prohibition.*  On  the  other  hand.  Congress 
have  power  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia;  but  if  Congress  should  make  no  such  provision, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  States  may  not  organize,  arm, 
and  discipline  their  own  militia.  No  necessary  incompatibility 
would  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  power,  though,  when  exercised 
by  Congress,  the  authority  of  the  States  must  necessarily  yield. 
And  here  the  argument  from  inconvenience  would  bo  very  per- 
suasive the  other  way.  For  the  power  to  organize,  arm,  and  dis- 
cipline the  militia,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation, 
would  seem  indispensable  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
States.*  Again,  Congress  have  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions.  But  there  does  not  seem  any  incompatibility  in 
the  States  calling  out  their  own  militia  as  auxiliaries  for  tho 
same  purpose.* 

§  446.  In  considering,  then,  this  subject,  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  lay  down  any  universal  rule  as  to  what  powers  are,  by 
implication,  exclusive  in  the  general  government,  or  concurrent 

1  McCoUoch  V.  Maryland,  i  Wheat.  R.  816,  431.  >  Id.  432. 

•  Hooston  p,  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  1,  63. 

«  Id.  50,  61,  52.  »  Id.  54,  55. 
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in  the  States;  and  in  relation  to  the  latter,  what  restrictions 
either  on  the  power  itself,  or  on  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power, 
drise  by  implication.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  there  may 
exist  a  concurrent  power,  and  yet  restrictions  upon  it  must  exist 
in  regard  to  objects.  In  other  cases  the  actual  operations  of  the 
power  only  are  suspended  or  controlled  when  there  arises  a  con- 
flict with  the  actual  operations  of  the  Union.  Every  question  of 
this  sort  must  be  decided  by  itself  upon  its  own  circumstances 
and  rcnsonfl.  Because  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  from  its 
nature  and  objects,  is  exclusive,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  power 
to  pass  bankrupt  laws  also  is  exclusive.^ 

§  447.  We  may,  however,  lay  down  some  few  rules  deducible 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  in  respect  to  cases  of  implied 
prohibitions  upon  the  existence  or  exercise  of  powers  by  the 
States,  as  guides  to  aid  our  inquiries.  1.  Wherever  the  power 
given  to  the  general  government  requires  that,  to  be  efficacious 
and  adequate  to  its  end,  it  should  bo  exclusive,  there  arises  a 
just  implication  for  deeming  it  exclusive.  Whether  exercised  or 
not  in  such  a  case  makes  no  difference.  2.  Wherever  the  power 
in  its  own  nature  is  nut  incompatible  with  a  concurrent  power  in 
the  States,  either  in  its  nature  or  exercise,  there  the  power  be- 
longs to  the  States.  8.  But  in  such  a  case  the  concurrency  of 
the  power  may  admit  of  restrictions  or  qualifications  in  its  na- 
ture or  exercise.  In  its  nature,  when  it  is  capable  from  its  gen- 
eral character  of  being  applied  to  objects  or  pur[)oscs  which  would 
control,  defeat.,  or  destroy  the  powers  of  the  general  government. 
In  its  exercise,  when  there  arises  a  conflict  in  the  actual  laws- 
and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  the  power  by  the  general 
and  State  governments.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  qualiflca*- 
tion  ingrafted  upon  the  generality  of  the  power,  excluding  its  ap- 
plication to  such  objects  and  purposes.  In  the  latter  there  is 
(at  least  generally)  a  qualification  not  upon  the  power  itself,  but 
only  upon  its  exercise,  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  conflict  in  the 
operations  of  each.  4.  In  cases  of  implied  limitations  or  pro- 
hibitions of  power,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  possible  or  po- 
tential inconvenience.  There  must  be  a  plain  incompatibility,  a 
direct  repugnancy,  or  an  extreme  practical  inconvenience  leading 
irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion.     6.    If  such  incompatibility, 

1  Stnrgts  V.  Crowiiinshield,  4  Wheat.  122,  193,  197,  199 ;  Gibbons  «.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat  R.  1,  196,  197,  209. 
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repugnancy,  or  extreme  inconvenience  would  result,  it  is  no 
answer,  that  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  each  party  may, 
if  it  chooses,  avoid  a  positive  interference  with  the  other.  The 
objection  lies  to  the  power  itself,  and  not  to  the  exercise  of  it 
If  it  exist,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  extent  of  controlling,  defeat- 
ing, or  destroying  the  other.  It  can  never  be  presumed  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  declared  to  bo  supreme,  could  intend 
to  put  its  powers  at  hazard  upon  the  good  wishes  or  good  inten- 
tions or  discretion  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  acknowl- 
edged powers.  6.  Where  no  such  repugnancy,  incompatibility, 
or  extreme  inconvenience  would  result,  then  the  power  in  the 
States  is  restrained,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  operations,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  interference.  In  fact,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  means  may  often  be  ap[)lied  to  carry  into 
operation  different  powers.  And  a  State  may  use  the  same 
means  to  effectuate  an  acknowledged  power  in  itself  which 
Congress  may  apply  for  another  purpose  in  the  acknowledged 
exercise  of  a  very  different  power.  Congress  may  make  that  a 
regulation  of  commerce  which  a  State  may  employ  as  a  guard 
for  its  internal  policy,  or  to  preserve  the  public  health  or  peace, 
or  to  promote  its  own  peculiar  interests.*  These  rules  seem 
clearly  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  tenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

§  448.  Xlll.  Another  rule  of  interpretation  deserves  consid- 
eration in  regard  to  the  Constitution.  There  are  certain  maxims 
which  have  found  their  way  not  only  into  judicial  discussions, 
but  into  the  business  of  common  life,  as  founded  in  common- 
sense  and  common  convenience.  Thus  it  is  often  said  that  in  an 
instrument  a  specification  of  particulars  is  an  exclusion  of  gen- 
erals, or  the  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of  another. 
Lord  Bacon's  remark,  "  that  as  exception  strengthens  the  force  of 
a  law  in  cases  not  excepted,  so  enumeration  weakens  it  in  cases 
not  enumerated,"  has  been  perpetually  referred  to  as  a  fine  illus- 
tration. Tliese  maxims,  rightly  understood  and  rightly  applied, 
undoubtedly  furnish  safe  guides  to  assist  us  in  the  task  of  expo- 
sition. But  they  are  susceptible  of  being  api)lied,  and  indeed 
are  often  ingeniously  applied,  to  the  subversion  of  the  text  and 
the  objects  of  the  instrument     Thus  it  has  been  suggested  that 

1  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat,  li.  203,  210. 
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an  affirmative  provision  in  a  particular  case  excludes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  like  provision  in  every  other  case,  and  a  negative  pro- 
vision in  a  particular  case  admits  the  existence  of  the  same 
thing  in  every  other  case.^  Both  of  these  deductions  are,  or 
rather  may  be,  unfounded  in  solid  reasoning.*  Thus  it  was  ob- 
jected to  the  Constitution  that,  having  provided  for  the  trial  by 
jury  in  criminal  cases,  there  was  an  implied  exclusion  of  it  in 
civil  cases.  As  if  there  was  not  an  essential  difference  between 
siltnicc  and  abolition,  between  a  positive  adoption  of  it  in  one 
class  of  cases  and  a  discretionary  right  (it  being  clearly  within 
the  reach  of  the  judicial  powers  confided  to  the  Union)  to  adopt 
or  reject  it  in  all  or  any  other  cases.'  One  might  with  just  as 
much  propriety  hold  that  because  Congress  has  power  "  to  declare 
war,"  but  no  power  is  expressly  given  to  make  peace,  the  latter 
is  excluded ;  or  that,  because  it  is  declared  that  '^  no  bill  of  at- 
tainder or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed"  by  Congress,  there- 
fore Congress  possess  in  all  other  cases  the  right  to  pass  any 
laws.  The  truth  is,  that.,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  an  affirm- 
ative or  negative  provision  excludes  or  implies  others,  wo  must 
look  to  the  nature  of  the  provision,  the  subject-matter,  the  ob- 
jects, and  the  scope  of  the  instrument  These,  and  these  only, 
can  properly  determine  the  rule  of  construction.  Tliere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  affirmative  grant  of  powers  in  many  cases  will 
imply  an  exclusion  of  all  others.  As,  for  instance,  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  the  powers  of  Congress  shall  extend  to 
certain  enumerated  cases.  This  specification  of  particulars 
evidently  excludes  all  pretensions  to  a  general  legislative  au- 
thority. Why  ?  Because  an  affirmative  grant  of  special  powers 
would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless,  if  a  general  authority  were 
intended.*  In  relation,  Uicn,  to  such  a  subject  as  a  constitution, 
the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  its  provisions,  apart  from  any 
technical  or  artificial  rules,  is  the  true  criterion  of  construction.* 
§  449.  XIV.  Another  rule  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion suggested  by  the  foregoing  is,  that  the  natural  import  of  a 
single  clause  is  not  to  be  narrowed  so  as  to  exclude  implied 
powers  resulting  from  its  character,  simply  because  there  is  an- 

1  Sh^  the  Federalist,  Noe.  83,  84. 

3  Cohens  v,  Vii^nia,  6  Wheat.  R.  895  to  401. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  83. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  88.    See  Vattel,  B.  2,  eh.  17,  {  282. 

<  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  88. 
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other  clause  which  enumerates  certain  powers  which  might  other 
wise  be  deemed  implied  powers  within  its  scope;  for  in  such 
cases  we  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  assume  that  the 
affirmative  specification  excludes  all  other  implications.  This 
rule  has  been  put  in  a  clear  and  just  light  by  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen,  and  his  illustration  will  be  more  satis- 
factory, perhaps,  than  any  other  which  can  be  oflfered.  "The 
Constitution,"  says  he,  "vests  in  Congress  expressly  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  the 
power  to  regulate  trade.  That  the  former  power,  if  not  partic- 
ularly expressed,  would  have  been  included  in  the  latter  as  one 
of  the  objects  of  a  general  power  to  regulate  trade,  is  not  neces- 
sarily impugned  by  its  being  so  expressed.  Examples  of  this 
sort  cannot  sometimes  be  easily  avoided,  and  are  to  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  Constitution.  Thus  the  power  *  to  define  and 
punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations '  includes  the  power, 
afterwards  particularly  expressed,  *to  make  rules  concerning 
captures,'  ^c,  from  offending  neutrals.  So,  also,  a  power  ^to 
coin  money'  would  doubtless  include  that  of  ^regulating  its 
value,*  had  not  the  latter  power  been  expressly  inserted.  The 
tei*m  taxeSj  if  standing  alone,  would  certainly  have  included 
^duties,  imposts,  and  excises.'  In  another  clause  it  is  said,  ^no 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  exports, '  &c.  Here  the  two  terms 
are  used  as  synonymous.  And  in  another  clause,  where  it  is 
said  ^no  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,'  4&c.,  the  terms 
imposts  and  duties  are  synonymous.  Pleonasms,  tautologies,  and 
the  promiscuous  use  of  terms  and  phrases,  differing  in  their 
shades  of  meaning  (always  to  be  expounded  with  reference  to 
the  context,  and  under  the  control  of  the  general  character  and 
manifest  scope  of  the  instrument  in  which  they  are  found),  are 
to  be  ascribed,  sometimes  to  the  purpose  of  greater  caution,  some- 
times to  the  imperfections  of  language,  and  sometimes  to  the 
imperfection  of  man  himself.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  was 
quite  natural,  however  certainly  the  power  to  regulate  trade 
might  include  a  power  to  impose  duties  on  it,  not  to  omit  it,  in 
a  clause  enumerating  the  several  modes  of  revenue  authorized  by 
the  Constitution.  In  few  cases  could  the  [rule]  ex  majori 
cautela  occur  with  more  claim  to  respect. "  ^ 

§  450.    We  may  close  this  view  of  some  of  the  more  important 

^  Mr.  liadison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  September,  1828. 
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rules  to  be  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by 
adverting  to  a  few  belonging  to  mere  verbal  criticism,  which  are 
indeed  but  corollaries  from  what  has  been  said,  and  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  again  distinctly  to  enunciate. 

§  461.  XV.  In  the  first  place,  then,  every  word  employed  in 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  expounded  in  its  plain,  obvious,  and 
common  sense,  unless  the  context  furnishes  some  ground  to 
control,  qualify,  or  enlarge  it  Constitutions  are  not  designed 
for  metaphysical  or  logical  subtleties,  for  niceties  of  expression, 
for  critical  propriety,  for  elaborate  shades  of  meaning,  or  for  the 
exercise  of  philosophical  acuteness  or  judicial  research.  They 
are  instruments  of  a  practical  nature,  founded  on  the  common 
business  of  human  life,  adapted  to  common  wants,  designed  for 
common  use,  and  fitted  for  common  understandings.  The  people 
make  them,  the  people  adopt  them,  the  people  must  be  supposed 
to  read  tliom,  with  tlio  help  of  common-sense,  and  cannot  bo 
presumed  to  admit  in  them  any  recondite  meaning  or  any  extra- 
ordinary gloss. 

§  452.  XYI.  But,  in  the  next  place,  words  from  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  all  human  language  acquire  different  shades  of 
meaning,  each  of  which  is  equally  appropriate  and  equally  legit- 
imate; each  of  which  recedes  in  a  wider  or  narrower  degree  from 
the  others,  according  to  circumstances;  and  each  of  which  re- 
ceives from  its  general  use  some  indefiniteness  and  obscurity  as 
to  its  exact  boundary  and  extent.*  We  are,  indeed,  often  driven 
to  multiply  commentaries  from  the  vagueness  of  words  in  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  still  more  often  from  the  different  manner 
in  which  different  minds  are  accustomed  to  employ  them.  They 
expand  or  contract,  not  only  from  the  conventional  modifications 
introduced  by  the  changes  of  society,  but  also  from  the  more 
loose  or  more  exact  uses  to  which  men  of  different  talents,  ac- 
quirements, and  tastes  from  choice  or  necessity  apply  them.  No 
person  can  fail  to  remark  the  gradual  deflections  in  the  meaning 
of  words  from  one  age  to  another;  and  so  constantly  is  this  pro- 
cess going  on  that  the  daily  language  of  life  in  one  generation 
sometimes  requires  the  aid  of  a  glossary  in  another.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,'  that  no  language  is  so  copious  as  to  sup- 
ply words  and  phrases  for  every  complex  idea,  or  so  correct  as 

1  See  Ysttel,  B.  2,  ch,  17,  {§  262,  290.  <  The  Federalist,  No.  87. 
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not  to  include  manj  equivocally  denoting  different  ideas.  Hence 
it  must  happen  that  however  accurately  objects  may  be  discrimi- 
nated in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  the  discrimination 
may  be  considered,  the  definition  of  them  may  l)c  rendered  inac- 
curate by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  delivered. 
We  must  resort  then  to  the  context,  and  shape  the  particular 
meaning  so  as  to  make  it  fit  that  of  the  connecting  words  and 
agree  with  the  subject-matter. 

§  453.  XVII.  In  the  next  place,  where  technical  words  are 
used,  the  technical  meaning  is  to  be  applied  to  them,  unless  it 
is  repelled  by  the  context^  But  the  same  word  often  possesses 
a  technical  and  a  common  sense.  In  such  a  case  the  latter  is  to 
be  preferred,  unless  some  attendant  circumstance  points  clearly 
to  the  former.  No  one  would  doubt,  when  the  Constitution  has 
declared  that  ^^  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless ''  under  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it 
referred,  not  to  every  sort  of  writ  which  has  acquired  that  name, 
but  to  that  which  has  been  emphatically  qo  called,  on  account 
of  its  remedial  power  to  free  a  party  from  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment.^ So,  again,  when  it  declares  that  in  suits  at  common  law^ 
Ac,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  though  the 
phrase  '^  common  law  "  admits  of  different  meanings,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  it  is  used  in  a  technical  sense.  When,  again,  it  de- 
clares that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  a  navy,  we  read- 
ily comprehend  that  authority  is  given  to  construct,  prepare,  or 
in  any  other  manner  to  obtain  a  navy.  But  when  Congress  is 
further  authorized  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,  we 
perceive  at  once  that  the  word  "provide"  is  used  in  a  some- 
what different  sense. 

§  464.  XVIII.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  correct  rule  of  interpretation  to 
construe  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense  wherever  it  occura  in 
the  same  instrument  It  docs  not  follow,  either  logically  or 
grammatically,  that  because  a  word  is  found  in  one  connection 
in  the  Constitution  with  a  definite  sense,  therefore  the  same 
sense  is  to  be  adopted  in  every  other  connection  in  which  it  oc- 
curs.^   This  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  framcrs  weighed  only 

1  See  Vattel,  B.  2,  ch.  17,  §§  276,  277. 

*  Ex  parte  BoUmao  ft  Swartwout,  4  Cranch,  75. 

•  Vattel,  B.  2,  ch.  17,  §  281. 
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the  force  of  single  words,  as  philologists  or  critics,  and  not  whole 
clauses  and  objects,  as  statesmen  and  practical  reasoners.  And 
yet  nothing  has  been  more  common  than  to  subject  the  Constitu- 
tion to  this  narrow  and  mischievous  criticism.  Men  of  ingen- 
ious and  subtle  minds,  who  seek  for  symmetry  and  harmony  in 
language,  having  found  in  the  Constitution  a  word  used  in  some 
sense  which  falls  in  with  their  favorite  theory  of  interpreting  it, 
have  made  that  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  its  use  in  every 
other  part  of  the  instrument  They  have  thus  stretched  it,  as  it 
were,  on  the  I)cd  of  Procrustes,  lopping  off  its  meaning  when 
it  seemed  too  large  for  their  purposes,  and  extending  it  when  it 
seemed  too  short.  They  have  thus  distorted  it  to  the  most  unnat- 
ural shapes,  and  crippled  where  they  have  sought  only  to  adjust 
its  proportions  according  to  their  own  opinions.  It  was  very 
justly  observed  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  The  Cherokee 
Nation  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,*  that  "it  has  been  said  that  the 
same  words  have  not  necessarily  the  same  meaning  attached  to 
them  when  found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument 
Their  meaning  is  controlled  by  the  context  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  In  common  language  the  same  word  has  various  meanings, 
and  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  any  sentence  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  context"  A  very  easy  example  of  this 
sort  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  "^establish,"  which  is 
found  in  various  places  in  the  Constitution.  Thus,  in  the  pre- 
amble, one  object  of  the  Constitution  is  avowed  to  be  "to  estab- 
lish justice,"  which  seems  here  to  mean  to  settle  firmly,  to  fix 
unalterably,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  justice,  abstractly  considered, 
must  be  considered  as  forever  fixed  and  imalterable,  to  dispense 
or  adminisicr  justice.  Again,  the  Constitution  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  nat- 
uralization and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies," 
where  it  is  manifestly  used  as  equivalent  to  make,  or  form,  and 
not  to  fix  or  settle  unalterably  and  forever.  Again,  "  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,"  where 
the  appropriate  sense  would  seem  to  be  to  create,  to  found,  and 
to  regulate,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  permanence  of  form  as 
to  convenience  of  action.  Again,  it  is  declared  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion," 
which  seems  to  prohibit  any  laws  which  shall  recognize,  found, 

1  6  Peten*8  Rep.  1,  19. 
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confirm,  or  patronize  any  particular  religion,  or  form  of  religion, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary,  whether  already  existing  or  to 
arise  in  future.  In  this  clause,  establishment  seems  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  settlement,  recognition,  or  support  And  again, 
in  the  preamble,  it  is  said,  ^^We  the  people,  Ac,  do  ordain 
and  establish  tliis  Constitution,"  Ac,  where  the  most  appropri- 
ate sense  seems  to  be  to  create,  to  ratify,  and  to  confirm.  So  the 
word  "  State  "  will  be  found  used  in  the  Constitution  in  all  the 
various  senses  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  It  sometimes 
means  the  separate  sections  of  territory  occupied  by  the  political 
societies  within  each;  sometimes  the  particular  governments  es- 
tablished by  these  societies ;  sometimes  these  societies  as  organ- 
ized into  these  particular  governments;  and,  lastly,  sometimes 
the  people  composing  these  political  societies  in  their  highest 
sovereign  capacity.* 

§  455.  XIX.  But  the  most  important  rule  in  cases  of  tliis  na- 
ture is,  that  a  constitution  of  government  does  not,  and  cannot, 
from  its  nature,  depend  in  any  great  degree  upon  mere  verbal 
criticism,  or  upon  the  import  of  single  words.  Such  criticism 
may  not  be  wholly  without  use ;  it  may  sometimes  illustrate  or 
unfold  the  appropriate  sense ;  but  unless  it  stands  well  with  the 
context  and  subject-matter,  it  must  yield  to  the  latter.  Wliilc, 
then,  we  may  well  resort  to  tlie  meaning  of  single  words  to 
assist  our  inquiries,  we  should  never  forget  that  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  government  we  are  to  construe;  and,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  that  must  be  the  truest  exposition  which  best  har- 
monizes with  its  design,  its  objects,  and  its  general  structure.^  (a) 

§  456.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Burke  may,  with  a  very  slight 
change  of  phrase,  be  addressed  as  an  admonition  to  all  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  frame  or  to  interpret  a  constitution. 
Government  is  a  practical  thing  made  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uniformity  to  gratify 
the  schemes  of  visionary  politicians.  The  business  of  tlioao  wlu) 
are  called  to  administer  it  is  to  rule,  and  not  to  wrangle.  It 
would  be  a  poor  compensation  that  one  had  triumphed  in  a  dis- 

1  Mr.  Madison's  Virginia  Report,  January  7, 1800,  p.  5  ;  ante,  §  208,  p.  193. 
«  See  Vattel,  B.  2,  ch.  17,  $$  285,  286. 

(a)  See  Hens^haw  v.  Foster,  9  Pick.  81 6,  for  forcible  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Chief 
Justice  Parker. 
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pute  whilst  we  had  lost  an  empire ;  ^  that  we  had  frittered  down 
a  power,  and  at  the  same  time  had  destroyed  the  Republic,  (a) 

1  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sherifie  of  Bristol  in  1777. 


(a)  We  must  not  then  confine  the  pow- 
ers of  the  federal  State  within  the  limits 
of  a  narrow  and  partisan  construction. 
"  We  are  to  suppose  that  those  who  are 
delegated  to  the  great  business  of  distrib- 
uting the  powers  which  emanated  from  the 
sovemigiity  of  the  jicople,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  rules  for  the  perpetual  security 
of  tlie  rights  of  person  and  property*  had 
the  wisdom  to  adapt  their  language  to  fu- 
ture as  well  as  existing  emergencies ;  so 
that  words  competent  to  the  then  existing 


state  of  the  community  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  being  expanded  to  embrace 
more  extensive  relations,  should  not  be  re- 
strained to  their  more  obvious  and  imme- 
diate sense,  if,  consistentiy  with  the 
general  object  of  the  authors  and  the  true 
principles  of  the  com|iact,  they  can  be  ex- 
tended to  other  relations  and  circumstances 
which  an  improved  state  of  society  may 
produce.**  Henshaw  «.  Foster,  9  Pick. 
817,  per  Parker,  Ch.  J. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  PREAMBLE. 

§  457.  Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  inquiries,  we  are 
now  arrived  at  that  part  of  our  labors  which  involves  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  proposed  to  take  up  the  successive  clauses 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  instrument  itself,  so  that 
the  exposition  may  naturally  flow  from  the  terms  of  the  text 

§  458.  We  begin  then  with  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  in  the  following  words:  — 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. " 

§  459.  The  importance  of  examining  the  preamble,  for  the 
purpose  of  expounding  the  language  of  a  statute,  luis  been  long 
felt,  and  imiversally  conceded  in  all  juridical  discussions.  It  is 
an  admitted  maxim  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  that  the  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a  key  t^)  open  the 
mind  of  the  makers,  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  are  to  be  remedied 
and  the  objects  which  are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  provisions 
of  the  statute.  We  find  it  laid  down  in  some  of  our  earliest  au- 
thorities in  the  common  law,  and  civilians  are  accustomed  to 
a  similar  expression,  cessante  leffis  prcemioy  cessat  et  ipsa  lex.^ 
Probably  it  has  a  foundation  in  the  expression  of  every  code  of 
written  law,  from  the  universal  principle  of  interpretation,  that 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  legislature  are  to  be  regarded  and 
followed.  It  is  properly  resorted  to  where  doubts  or  ambiguities 
arise  upon  the  words  of  the  enacting  part ;  for  if  they  are  clear 
and  unambiguous,  there  seems  little  room  for  interpretation,  ex- 
cept in  cases  leading  to  an  obvious  absurdity,  or  to  a  direct  over- 
throw of  the  intention  expressed  in  the  preamble. 

1  Bac.  Abridg.  Statute  L^  2  Plowden,  R.  369  ;  1  Inst  79. 
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§  460.  There  does  not  seem  any  reason  why,  in  a  fundamental 
law  or  constitution  of  government,  an  equal  attention  should  not 
be  given  to  the  intention  of  the  framers,  as  stated  in  the  pream- 
ble. And  accordingly  we  find  that  it  has  been  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  statesmen  and  jurists  to  aid  them  in  the  exposition 
of  its  provisions.^ 

§  461.  The  language  of  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  was 
probably  in  a  good  measure  drawn  from  that  of  the  third  article 
of  the  confederation,  which  declared  that  "The  said  States  hereby 
severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other, 
for  tlicir  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and 
their  mutual  and  general  welfare."  And  we  accordingly  find 
that  the  first  resolution  proposed  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  was,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  ought 
to  be  so  corrected  and  enlarged  as  to  accomplish  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  their  institution,  namely,  conunon  defence,  security  of 
liberty,  and  general  welfare.* 

§  462.  And  here  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  an  error 
which  is  too  often  allowed  to  creep  into  the  discussions  upon  this 
subject  Tlie  preamble  never  can  bo  resorted  to  to  enlarge  the 
powei-s  confided  to  the  general  govermucnt  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments. It  cannot  confer  any  power  per  se;  it  can  never  amount^ 
by  implication,  to  an  enlargement  of  any  power  expressly  given. 
It  can  never  be  the  legitimate  source  of  any  implied  power, 
when  otherwise  withdrawn  from  the  Constitution.  Its  true  office 
is  to  expound  the  nature  and  extent  and  application  of  the  pow- 
ers actually  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  substantively 
to  create  them.  For  example,  the  preamble  declares  one  object 
to  be,  "to  provide  for  the  common  defence. "  No  one  can  doubt 
that  this  does  not  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress  to  pass  any 
measures  which  they  may  deem  useful  for  the  common  defence.' 
But  suppose  the  terms  of  a  given  power  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, the  one  more  restrictive,  the  other  more  liberal,  and  each 
of  them  is  consistent  with  the  words,  but  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
governed  by  the  intent  of  the  power ;  if  one  would  promote  and 
the  otiier  defeat  the  common  defence,  ought  not  the  former,  upon 

1  See  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  Chief  Justice  Jay*8  opinion,  2  Dall.  419. 
*  Journal  of  Convention,  67 ;  Id.  88. 

>  Yet,  strangely  enough,  this  objection  was  urged  very  strenuously  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.   1  Elliot's  Debates,  208,  800. 
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tho  BoundeBt  principles  of  interpretation,  to  be  adopted  ?  Are 
we  at  liberty,  upon  any  principles  of  reason  or  common-sense,  to 
adopt  a  restrictive  meaning  which  will  defeat  an  avowed  object 
of  tho  Constitution,  when  another  equally  natural  and  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  object  is  before  us?  Would  not  this  be  to 
destroy  an  instrument  by  a  measure  of  its  words,  which  that 
instrument  itself  repudiates  ? 

§  463,  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  Constitution,  to  dwell  upon  the  terms  in  which  the 
preamble  is  conceived,  and  the  proper  conclusion  doducible  from 
it  It  is  an  act  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  States  in  their  po- 
litical capacities.  ^  It  is  an  ordinance  or  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment, and  not  a  compact,  though  originating  in  consent;  and 
it  binds  as  a  fundamental  law  promulgated  by  the  sovereign  au- 
thority and  not  as  a  compact  or  treaty  entered  into  and  infieri^ 
between  each  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  dis- 
tinct parties.  The  language  is :  "  We,  tho  people  of  the  United 
States  "  (not.  We,  the  States^  "  do  ordain  and  eataUish "  (not, 
do  contract  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  each  other)  "  this  Oonr 
8titution  for  tho  United  States  of  America"  (not  this  treat}/ 
between  tho  several  States).  And  it  is,  therefore,  an  unwar- 
rantable assumption,  not  to  call  it  a  most  extravagant  stretch  of 
interpretation,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  language,  to  substi- 
tute other  words  and  other  senses  for  the  words  and  senses 
incorporated  in  this  solemn  manner  into  the  substance  of  the 
instrument  itself.  We  have  the  strongest  assurances  that  this 
preamble  was  not  adopted  as  a  mere  formulary,  but  as  a  solemn 
promulgation  of  a  fundamental  fact,  vital  to  the  character  and 
operations  of  the  government  The  obvious  object  was  to  sub- 
stitute a  government  of  the  people  for  a  confederacy  of  States ;  a 
constitution  for  a  compact^  (a)  The  difficulties  arising  from  this 
source  were  not  slight;  for  a  notion  commonly  enough,  however 
incorrectly,  prevailed,  that,  as  it  was  ratified  by  the  States  only, 

1  See  2  Uoyd*8  Debatas,  1789,  pp.  178,  180,  181. 

s  By  a  coDbtitution  is  to  be  understood,  says  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  a  supreme  law, 
made  and  ratified  by  tbose  in  whom  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  resides,  which 
prescribes  the  manner  in  which  that  sovereign  power  wills  that  the  government  should 
be  instituted  and  administa^.     1  Wilson's  Lectures,  417. 

It  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  infirmities  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation,  that 
it  never  had  a  ratification  by  the  people.    The  Federalbt,  22. 

(a)  See  Jameson,  Constitutional  Convention,  §  63. 
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Che  States  respectively  at  their  pleasure  might  repeal  it;  and 
this,  of  itself,  proved  the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  national  government  deeper  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  del- 
egated power.  The  convention  determined  that  the  fabric  of 
American  empire  ought  to  rest  and  should  rest  on  the  solid 
basis  of  ^the  consent  of  the  people.  The  streams  of  national 
power  ought  to  flow  and  should  flow  immeaiately  from  the  high^ 
est  original  fountain  of  all  legitimate  authority.^  And,  accord- 
ingly, the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  so  treated  it  in  their 
reasoning  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  **The  Constitution,*'  said 
the  Federalist,  '4s  to  be  founded  on  the  assent  and  ratification 
of  the  people  of  America,  given  by  deputies  elected  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  this  assent  and  ratification  is  to  be  given  by  the 
people,  not  as  individuals  composing  a  whole  nation,  but  as 
composing  the  distinct  and  independent  States  to  which  they 
belong."^  And  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  highest  judicial 
authority  has  accordingly  been,  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  the  States ;  tod  that  it  bound  the  latter  as  subordinate 
to  the  people.  "Let  us  turn,"  said  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  "to 
the  Constitution.  The  people  therein  declare  that  their  design 
in  establishing  it  comprehended  six  objects :  1.  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union;  2.  to  establish  justice;  8.  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity ;  4.  to  provide  for  the  common  defence ;  6.  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare ;  6.  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  It  would,"  he  added,  "be  pleas- 
ing and  useful  to  consider  and  trace  the  relations  which  each  of 
these  objects  bears  to  the  others,  and  to  show  that,  collectively, 
they  comprise  everything  requisite,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  render  a  people  prosperous  and  happy."'  In 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,*  the  Supreme  Court  say,  as  we  have 
seen,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and 
established,  not  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  but 
emphatically,  as  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares,  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States ; "  and  language  still  more  expressive 
will  be  foimd  used  on  other  solemn  occasions.^ 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  see  also  No.  48 ;  4  Elliot's  Delntes,  75  ;  ante,  p.  258. 
<  The  Federalist,  No.  89  ;  Id.  No.  84. 

•  Chisholm  V,  Qeorgia,  2  Dall.  419.     .  «  1  Wheat  R.  805,  824. 

*  See  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  816,  404,  405  ;  €k>hen8  v.  Viiginia,  9 
Wheat  R.  284,  418,  414;  tee  also  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  10,  p.  189. 
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§  464.  But  this  point  has  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  the 
discussion  of  other  topics,^  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  pur- 
sue it  further.  It  does,  however,  deserve  notice,  that  this  phra- 
seology was  a  matter  of  much  critical  debate  in  some  of  the 
conventions  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  On  the  one  hand  it 
was  pressed,  as  a  subject  of  just  alarm  to  the  States,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  substituted  for  the  States ;  that  this  would  involve  a  de- 
struction of  the  States  in  one  consolidated  national  government ; 
and  would  terminate  in  the  subversion  of  the  public  liberties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  as  the  only  safe  course  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that 
the  government  should  emanate  from  tlie  people,  and  not  from 
tlie  States ;  that  it  should  not  be,  like  the  confederation,  a  more 
treaty,  operating  by  requisitions  on  the  States ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple, for  whose  benefit  it  was  framed,  ought  to  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  ratify,  amend,  and  control  its  provisions.^ 

§  465.  At  this  distance  of  time,  after  all  the  passions  and  in- 
terests which  then  agitated  the  country  have  passed  away,  it  can- 
not but  be  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been  urged,  as 
a  solid  objection  to  a  government  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  to  operate  directly  on  them,  that  it  was  required  to  be 
ratified  by  them,  and  not  by  bodies  politic  created  by  them  for  other 
purposes,  and  having  no  implied  authority  to  act  on  tlie  subject. 

§  466.  The  Constitution  having  been  in  operation  more  than 
forty  years,  and  being  generally  approved,  it  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  it  is  calculated  to  accomplish  the  objects 
proposed  in  the  preamble,  or  the  importance  of  those  objects, 
not  merely  to  the  whole,  in  a  national  view,  but  also  to  the  indi- 
vidual States.  Attempts  have,  however,  been  made  at  dideront 
times,  in  difiPerent  parts  of  the  Union,  to  stir  up  a  disaffection 
to  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of  the  powei*s  of  the 
general  government;  to  doubt  its  advantages;  to  exaggerate  the 

I  Ante,  S$  415-418. 

*  Th«  debates  in  the  Vii^nia  Convention  are  very  pointed  on  this  subject  Mr. 
HenT]^  urged  these  objectionA  aguinst  it  in  a  yery  forcible  manner  (2  Elliot's  Virginia 
Debates,  47»  61,  181) ;  and  he  was  replied  to,  and  the  preamble  vindicated  with  great 
ability  by  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Corbin.  2 
ElUot's  Virginia  Debates,  61,  57,  97,  98.  The  subject  is  also  discussed  in  the  North 
Carolina  Debates  (8  Elliot's  Deb.  134,  145),  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Debates.  1 
Elliot's  Deb.  72,  110.    See  also  2  Pitk.  Hi«t.  370  ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  586,  546. 
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unavoidablo  inequalities  of  its  operations ;  to  accustom  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  contemplate  tlie  consequences  of  a  division,  as 
fraught  with  no  dangerous  evils ;  and  thus  to  lead  the  way,  if  not 
designedly,  at  least  insensibly,  to  a  separation,  as  involving  no 
necessary  sacrifice  of  important  blessings  or  principles,  and,  on 
the  whole,  under  some  circumstances,  as  not  undesirable  or 
improbable. 

^§  467.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  different  and  even  opposite 
motives  may,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  at  different  times, 
give  rise  to  and  encourage  such  speculations.  Political  passions 
and  prejudices,  the  disappointments  of  personal  ambition,  the 
excitements  and  mortifications  of  party  strife,  the  struggles  for 
particular  systems  and  measures,  the  interests,  jealousies^  and 
rivalries  of  particular  States,  the  unequal  local  pressure  of  a 
particular  system  of  policy,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  the 
honest  zeal  of  mere  theorists  and  enthusiasts  in  relation  to  gov- 
ernment, the  real  or  imaginary  dread  of  a  national  consolidation, 
the  dcbasive  and  corrupt  projects  of  mere  demagogues,  — these, 
and  many  other  influences  of  more  or  less  purity  and  extent, 
may,  and  we  almost  fear  must^  among  a  free  people,  open  to  ar- 
gimicnt  and  eager  for  discussion,  and  anxious  for  a  more  perfect 
organization  of  society,  forever  preserve  the  elements  of  doubt 
and  discord,  and  bring  into  inquiry  among  many  minds  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  Union. 

§  4G8.  Under  these  circmnstaiices,  it  may  not  be  wiUiout  some 
use  to  condense,  in  an  abridged  form,  some  of  those  reasons 
which  became,  with  reflecting  minds,  the  solid  foundation  on 
which  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  originally  rested, 
and  which,  being  permanent  in  their  nature,  ought  to  secure  its 
perpetuity  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  political  hopes.  Let  us 
follow  out,  then,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  the 
passage  already  cited.  ^ 

§  469.  The  Constitution,  then,  was  adopted,  first  '^  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union."  Why  this  was  desirable  has  been  in  some 
measure  anticipated  in  considering  the  defects  of  the  confedera- 
tion. When  the  Constitution,  however,  was  before  the  people  for 
ratification,  suggestions  were  frequently  made  by  those  who  were 

1  Gliisholm  v,  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  410.  We  shall  freely  use  the  admirable  reasoning 
of  the  Federalist  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  Union,  withoat  in  every  instance  quoting  the  par- 
ticular citations,  as  they  would  enonmber  the  text. 
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Opposed  to  it|  that  the  country  was  too  extensive  for  a  single 
national  govemmenti  and  ought  to  be  broken  up  into  several  dis- 
tinct confederacies  or  sovereignties ;  and  some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  doubt  whether  it  were  not,  on  the  whole,  best  that  each  State 
should  retain  a  separate,  independent,  and  sovereign  political 
existence.^  Those  who  contemplated  several  confederacies  spec* 
ulated  upon  a  dismemberment  into  three  great  confederacies,  one 
of  the  Northern,  another  of  the  Middle,  and  a  third  of  the  South* 
em  States.  The  greater  probability,  certainly,  then  was  of  a 
separation  into  two  confederacies ;  the  one  composed  of  the  North- 
em  and  Middle  States,  and  the  other  of  the  Southern*  The 
reasoning  of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject  seems  absolutely 
irresistible.^  The  progress  of  the  population  in  the  Western 
territory,  since  that  period,  has  materially  changed  the  basis 
of  all  that  reasoning.  There  could  scarcely  now  exist  upon  any 
dismemberment  (with  a  view  to  local  interests,  political  associ** 
ations,  or  public  safety)  less  than  three  confederacies,  and  most 
probably  four.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  line  of 
division  would  be  traced  out  by  geographical  boundaries  which 
would  separate  the  slaveholding  from  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
Such  a  distinction  in  government  is  so  fraught  with  causes  of 
irritation  and  alarm  that  no  honest  patriot  could  contemplate  it 
without  many  painful  and  distressing  fears. 

§  470.  But  the  material  consideration  which  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  is,  that  imder  such  circumstances  a  national 
government,  clothed  with  powers  at  least  equally  extensive  with 
those  given  by  the  Constitution,  would  be  indispensable  for  the 
preservation  of  each  separate  confederacy.  Nay,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  much  larger  powers  and  much  heavier  expenditures 
would  be  necessary.  No  nation  could  long  maintain  its  public 
liberties,  surrounded  by  powerful  and  vigilant  neighbors,  unless 
it  possessed  a  government  clothed  with  powers  of  great  efficiency, 
prompt  to  act,  and  able  to  repel  every  invasion  of  its  rights.  Nor 
would  it  afford  the  slightest  security  that  all  the  confederacies 
were  composed  of  a  people  descended  from  the  same  ancestors, 
speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same  religion,  at- 
tached to  the  same  principles  of  government,  and  possessing  simi- 
lar  manners,  habits,  and  customs.     If  it  be  tme,  that  these  cir- 

»  The  Federaliat,  Noi.  I,  %  9,  18,  14;  8  Wilaon'a  Works,  286,  286 ;  Paley's  Moiml 
and  PoUtical  PhUoMphy,  B.  4^  oh.  8^  <  The  Fedendist,  Noa.  18,  14. 
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cumstances  would  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  a  bond  of 
peace  and  union  when  forming  one  govemmenti  acting  for  the 
interests  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  whole, 
how  could  a  better  fate  be  expected  when  the  interests  and  the 
representation  were  separate,  and  ambition,  and  local  interests 
and  feelings,  and  peculiarities  of  climate  and  products,  and  in- 
stitutions, and  imaginary  or  real  aggressions  and  grievances, 
and  the  rivalries  of  commerce  and  the  jealousies  of  dominion 
should  spread  themselves  over  the  distinct  councils  which  would 
regulate  their  concerns  by  independent  legislation  ?  ^  The  expo-* 
rience  of  tlie  whole  world  is  against  any  reliance  for  security  and 
peace  between  neighboring  nations  under  such  circumstances. 
The  Abbe  Mably  has  forcibly  stated  in  a  single  passage  the 
whole  result  of  human  experience  on  this  subject  "  Neighbor- 
ing states,"  says  he,  ^^are  naturally  enemies  of  each  other,  unless 
their  common  weakness  forces  them  to  league  in  a  confederative 
republic,  and  tlicir  constitution  prevents  the  differences  that 
neighborhood  occasions,  extinguishing  tliat  secret  jealousy  which 
dis|>oscs  all  states  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbors."  This  passage,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  at 
the  same  time  points  out  the  evil  and  suggests  the  remedy.' 

§  471.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  with  augmented  force 
to  the  case  of  a  dismemberment  when  each  State  should  by  itself 
constitute  a  nation.  The  very  inequalities  in  the  size,  the  rev- 
enues, the  population,  the  products,  the  interests,  and  even  in 
Uie  institutions  ahd  laws  of  each  would  occasion  a  perpetual 
petty  warfare  of  legislation,  of  border  aggressions  and  violations, 
and  of  political  and  personal  animosities,  which,  first  or  last^ 
would  tcnniuato  in  the  subjugation  of  the  weaker  to  tlie  arms  of 
the  stronger.'    In  our  further  observations  on  this  subject,  it  is 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  2, 5, 6, 7  ;  8  Wibon's  Works,  286 ;  Paley's  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,  B.  4,  ch.  6. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  6. 

The  remarks  which  Tacitus  pnts  in  the  month  of  Calgacns,  in  his  life  of  Agricola, 
are  here  applicable :  "  Noetris  illi  discessionibos  ac  discordiis  clari,  vitia  hostiom  in  glo* 
riam  exercitus  sni  vertunt  ;^qnem  contractum  ex  diversissimis  gentibus,  ut  secundn  res 
tenent,  ita  adversn  dissolvent ;  nisi  si  Gallos  et  Oennanos  et  (pndet  dictu)  Britannorum 
plerosqne,  licet  dominationi  aliensB  sanguinem  commodent*  diutius  tamen  hostes  quam 
■erros,  fide  et  aflectn  teneri  putatis :  metns  et  terror  est,  infirroa  vincala  caritatis ;  qn» 
nbi  removeris,  qui  timere  desierint,  odisse  incipient. "~  Taoitus  :  Fita  Agricola,  cap. 
xxxii. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  5,  8, 7.  It  was  so  in  onr  colonial  state.  See  2  Qrahame's 
Hist.  App.  pp.  498,  499. 
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not  proposed  to  distinguish  the  caae  of  several  confederacies  from 
that  of  a  complete  separation  of  all  the  States,  as  in  a  general 
sense  the  remarks  apply  with  irresistible,  if  not  with  uniform, 
force  to  each. 

§  472.  Does,  then,  the  extent  of  our  territory  form  any  solid 
objection  against  forming  "  this  more  perfect  union "  ?  This 
question,  so  far  as  respects  the  original  territory  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  by  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
seems  almost  settled  by  the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture  how  far  the  government  is 
capable  (all  other  things  being  equal)  of  being  practically  applied 
to  the  whole  of  that  territory.  The  distance  between  the  utmost 
limits  of  our  present  population,  and  the  diversity  of  interests 
among  the  whole,  seem  to  have  presented  no  obstacles,  under  the 
beneficent  administration  of  the  general  government,  to  the  most 
perfect  harmony  and  general  advancement  of  all.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  demonstrated  (so  far  as  our  limited  experience  goes)  that  the 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse,  the  uniformity  of  regulations 
and  laws,  the  common  protection,  the  mutual  sacrifices  of  local  in* 
terests,  when  incompatible  with  those  of  all,  and  the  pride  and  con* 
fidence  in  a  government  in  which  all  are  represented,  and  all  are 
equal  in  rights  and  privileges, — perhaps,  we  say,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  these  effects  of  the  Union  have  promoted,  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  prosperity  of  every  State  than  could  have  been 
attained  by  any  single  State  standing  alone  in  the  freest  exercise 
of  all  its  intelligence,  its  resources,  and  its  institutions,  without 
any  check  or  obstruction  during  the  same  period.  The  great 
change  which  has  been  made  in  our  internal  condition,  as  well  as 
in  oui  territorial  power,  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida, have,  indeed,  given  rise  to  many  serious  reflections  whether 
such  an  expansion  of  our  empire  may  not  hereafter  endanger  the 
original  system.  But  time  alone  can  solve  this  question;  and  to 
time  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  leave  it 

§  473.  When,  however,  the  Constitution  was  before  the  people 
for  adoption,  objections,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  were 
strenuously  urged  against  a  general  government,  founded  upon 
the  then  extent  of  our  territory,  and  the  authority  of  Montesquieu 
was  relied  on  in  support  of  the  objections.^  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  Montesquieu  should  have  been  relied  on  for  this 

1  1  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  9,  ck.  1.    See  also  Boccaria,  ch.  26. 
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purpose.  He  obviously  had  in  view,  when  he  recommends  a 
moderate  extent  of  territory  as  best  suited  to  a  republic,  small 
states,  whose  dimensions  were  far  less  than  the  limits  of  one  half 
of  those  in  the  Union ;  so  that,  upon  strictly  following  out  his 
suggestions,  the  latter  ought  to  have  been  divided.  But  he  sug- 
gests the  appropriate  remedy  of  a  confederate  republic  (the  very 
form  adopted  in  the  Constitution),  as  the  proper  means  of  at  once 
securing  safety  and  lil)erty  with  extensive  territory.*  The  truth 
is,  that  what  size  is  safe  for  a  nation,  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  its  rights  and  liberties,  is  a  question  which  admits  of  no 
univci-sal  solution.  Much  depends  upon  its  local  position,  its 
neighbors,  its  resources,  the  facilities  of  invasion  and  of  repel- 
ling invasion,  the  general  state  of  the  world,  the  means  and 
weapons  of  warfare,  the  interests  of  other  nations  in  preserving 
or  destroying  it,  and  other  circumstances,  which  scarcely  admit 
of  enumeration.  How  far  a  republican  government  can,  in  a 
confederated  form,  be  extended,  and  be  at  once  efficient  abroad 
and  at  homo,  can  insure  general  happiness  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  liberty  and  preserve  the  substance  of 
justice,  is  a  great  problem  in  the  theory  of  government,  which 
America  is  now  endeavoring  to  unfold,  and  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Ciod,  wo  must  all  earnestly  hope  that  she  may  successfully 
demoufltralc. 

§  474.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  following  considerations  may 
serve  to  cheer  our  lio))es  and  dispel  our  fears :  first,  (1)  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  is  not  incompatible  with  a  just  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism ;  (2)  nor  with  a  general  representation  of  all  the  interests 
and  population  with  it;  (8)  nor  with  a  due  regard  to  the  peculiar 
local  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  any  part;  (4)  nor  with  a 
rapid  and  convenient  circulation  of  information  useful  to  all, 
whether  they  are  rulers  or  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
some  advantages  of  a  very  important  nature.  1.  It  can  afford 
gi'cater  protection  against  foreign  enemies.  2.  It  can  give  a 
wider  range  to  enterprise  and  commerce.  8.  It  can  secure  more 
thoroughly  national  independence  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
society,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  literature,  learn- 
ing, religion.  4.  It  can  more  readily  disarm  and  tranquillize 
domestic  factions  in  a  single  State.     6.    It  can  administer  jus- 

1  The  Fedoralist,  Ka  0 ;  1  Wilson's  Works,  847  to  869  ;  8  Wilson's  Works,  276  to 
878. 
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tic9  more  completely  and  perfectly.  6.  It  can  command  larger 
revenues  for  public  objects  without  oppression  or  heavy  taxation. 
7.  It  can  economize  more  in  all  its  internal  arrangements,  when- 
ever necessary,  In  short,  as  has  been  said  with  equal  truth  and 
force,  "  One  goyernment  can  collect  and  avail  itself  of  the  talents 
and  experience  of  the  ablest  men,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Union 
they  may  be  found.  It  can  move  on  uniform  principles  of  pol- 
icy. It  can  harmonize,  assimilate,  and  protect  the  several  parts 
and  members,  and  extend  the  benefit  of  its  foresight  and  precau- 
tions to  each.  In  the  formation  of  treaties,  it  will  regard  the 
interests  of  the  whole,  and  the  particular  interests  of  the  parts 
as  connected  with  that  of  the  whole.  It  can  apply  the  revenues 
of  the  whole  to  the  defence  of  any  particular  part,  and  that  more 
easily  and  expeditiously  than  State  governments  or  separate  con- 
federacies can  possibly  do,  for  want  of  concert  and  unity  of  sys- 
tem." 1    Upon  some  of  these  topics  we  may  enlarge  hereafter. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  4.  The  following  posaages  from  the  Federalist,  No.  61,  present 
the  subject  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union  in  a  striking  light :  "  There  are,  luoroover, 
two  considerations  particularly  applicable  to  the  Federal  system  of  America,  which  place 
it  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view. 

"  First,  in  a  single  republic,  aU  the  power  sorrendered  by  the  people  is  submitted  to 
the  administration  of  a  single  government ;  and  the  usurpations  are  guarded  against  by 
a  division  of  the  government  into  distinct  and  separate  departments.  In  the  compound 
republic  of  America,  the  power  surrendered  by  the  people  is  finit  divided  between  two 
distinct  governments,  and  then  the  portion  allotted  to  each  subdivided  among  distinct 
and  separate  departments.  Hence  a  double  security  arises  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  different  governments  will  control  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  each  wUl  be 
controlled  by  itself. 

''  Secondly,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic,  not  only  to  guard  the  society 
against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one  part  of  the  society  against  the 
injustice  of  the  other  part.  Different  interests  necessarily  exist  in  different  classes  of 
citizens.  If  a  migority  be  united  by  a  common  interest,  the  rights  of  the  minority  will 
be  insecure.  There  are  but  two  methods  of  providing  against  this  evil :  the  one  by 
creating  a  will  in  the  community  independent  of  the  minority,  that  is,  of  the  society 
itself ;  the  other,  by  comprehending  in  the  society  so  many  separate  descriptions  of  oiti- 
sens  as  will  render  an  unjust  combination  of  a  mi^jority  of  the  whole  very  improbable, 
if  not  impracticable.  The  first  method  prevails  in  all  govommonts  (xissoHsing  an  hered- 
itary or  self-appointed  authority.  This,  at  best,  b  but  a  precarious  sucurity  ;  because 
a  power  independent  of  the  society  may  as  well  espouse  the  unjust  views  of  th^  major 
as  the  rightful  interests  of  the  minor  party,  and  may  possibly  be  turned  against  both 
parties.  The  second  method  will  be  exemplified  in  the  Federal  republic  of  the  United 
States.  Whilst  all  authority  in  it  will  be  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the  society, 
the  society  itself  will  be  broken  into  so  many  parts,  interests,  and  classes  of  citizens, 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  or  of  the  minority  will  be  in  little  danger  from  interested 
combinations  of  the  nugority.  In  a  free  government,  the  security  for  civil  rights  must 
be  the  same  as  that  for  religious  rights.    It  consists,  in  the  one  case,  in  the  multiplicity 
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§  476.  The  union  of  these  States,  ^the  more  perfect  union,'' 
is,  then,  and  must  forever  be,  invaluable  to  all,  in  respect  both 
to  foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  It  will  prevent  some  of  the 
causes  of  war,  that  scourge  of  the  human  race,  by  enabling  the 
general  government^  not  only  to  negotiate  suitable  treaties  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  but  by  compel- 
ling a  general  obedience  to  them,  and  a  general  respect  for  the 
obligations  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  notorious  that^  even 
under  the  confederation,  the  obligations  of  treaty  stipulations 
were  openly  violated  or  silently  disregarded;  and  the  peace  of 
the  whole  confederacy  was  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  majority  of  any 

of  intermts,  and,  in  the  other,  in  the  mnltiplicity  of  sects.  The  degree  of  secarity  in 
both  cases  will  depend  on  the  number  of  interests  and  sects ;  and  this  may  be  presumed 
to  depend  on  the  extent  of  country  and  number  of  peoi^e  comprehended  under  the  same 
government.  This  view  of  the  subject  must  particularly  recoommend  a  proper  Federal 
system  to  all  the  sincere  and  constderate  friends  of  republican  government ;  since  it 
shows,  that  in  exact  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  Union  may  be  formed  into  mors 
circumscribed  confederacies  or  States,  oppressive  combinations  of  a  migority  will  be 
facilitated ;  the  best  security,  under  the  republican  form,  for  the  rights  of  every  class  of 
citizens,'will  be  diminished  ;  and,  consequently,  the  stability  and  independence  of  some 
member  of  the  government,  the  only  other  security,  must  be  proportionably  increased. 
Justice  is  the  end  of  government  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever  has  been,  and , 
ever  will  be,  pursued  until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  In  a 
society  under  the  forms  of  which  the  stronger  faction  can  readily  unite  and  oppress  the 
weaker,  anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign  as  in  a  state  of  nature  where  Uie  weaker 
individual  is  not  secured  against  the  violence  of  the  stronger.  And,  as  in  the  latter 
state,  even  the  stronger  individuals  are  prompted  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  condition 
to  submit  to  a  government  which  may  protect  the  weak,  as  well  as  themselves,  so,  in 
the  former  state,  will  the  more  powerful  factions  be  gradually  induced  by  a  like  motive, 
to  wish  for  a  government  which  will  protect  all  parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more 
powerful.  It  can  be  little  doubted,  that  if  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  separated  from 
the  confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights,  under  the  popular  form  of 
government  within  such  narrow  limits,  would  be  displayed  by  such  reiterated  oppres- 
sions of  the  factious  minorities,  that  some  power,  altogether  independent  of  the  people, 
would  soon  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions  whose  misrule  had  proved 
the  necessity  of  it  In  the  extended  republic  of  the  United  States,  and  among  the  great 
variety  of  interests,  parties,  and  sects  which  it  embraces,  a  coalition  of  a  m^ority  of  the 
whole  society  could  seldom  take  place  upon  any  other  principles  than  those  of  justice 
and  the  general  good ;  whilst  there  being  thus  less  danger  to  a  minor,  from  the  will  of 
the  migor  party,  there  must  be  lees  pretext  also  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  former, 
by  introducing  into  the  government  a  will  not  dependent  on  the  latter ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  wUl  independent  of  the  society  itself.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  it  is  important, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinions  which  have  been  entertained,  that  the  laiger  the 
society,  provided  it  lie  within  a  practicable  sphere,  the  more  duly  capable  it  will  be  of 
self-government  And,  happily  for  the  republican  cause,  the  practicable  sphere  may  be 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  a  jndidouf  modification  and  mixture  of  the  Federal 
prindple." 
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single  State.  K  the  States  were  separated,  they  would,  or  might, 
form  separate  and  independent  treaties  with  different  nations, 
according  to  their  peculiar  interests.  Those  treaties  would,  or 
might,  involve  jealousies  and  rivalries  at  homo  as  well  as  abroad, 
and  introduce  conflicts  between  nations  struggling  for  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  with  each  State.  Retaliatory  or  evasive  stipula- 
tions would  be  made,  to  counteract  the  injurious  system  of  a  neigh- 
boring or  distant  State,  and  thus  the  scene  be  again  acted  over 
with  renewed  violence  which  succeeded  the  peace  of  1783,  when  the 
common  interests  were  forgotten  in  the  general  struggle  for  su- 
periority. It  would  manifestly  be  the  interest  of  foreign  nations 
to  promote  these  animosities  and  jealousies,  that,  in  the  general 
weakness,  the  States  might  seek  their  protection  by  an  undue 
sacrifice  of  their  interests,  or  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms.* 

§  476.  The  dangers,  too,  to  all  the  States  in  case  of  division, 
from  foreign  wars  and  invasion,  must  be  imminent,  independent 
of  tliose  from  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  colonies  and  doi>cndcncic8 
of  other  governments  on  this  continent.  Their  very  weakness 
would  invite  aggression.  The  ambition  of  the  European  govern- 
ments to  obtain  a  mastery  of  power  in  colonies  and  distant  pos- 
*sessions  would  be  perpetually  involving  them  in  embarrassing 
negotiations  or  conflicts,  however  peaceable  might  be  their 
own  conduct,  and  however  inoffensive  their  own  pursuits  and 
objects.  America,  as  of  old,  would  become  the  theatre  of  war- 
like operations  in  which  she  had  no  interests ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  their  own  security,  the  States  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back 
into  a  general  colonial  submission,  or  sink  into  dependencies  of 
such  of  the  great  European  powers  as  might  be  most  favorable  to 
their  interests,  or  most  commanding  over  their  resources.* 

§  477.  There  are  also  peculiar  interests  of  some  of  the  States, 
which  would,  upon  a  separation,  be  wholly  sacrificed,  or  become 
the  source  of  immeasurable  calamities.  The  New  England  States 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  fisheries  with  their  rivals,  England 
and  France;  and  how  could  New  England  resist  either  of  these 
powers  in  a  struggle  for  the  common  right,  if  attempted  to  be 
restrained  or  abolished  ?  What  would  become  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  if  the  Chesapeake  were  under  the  dominion  of  different 
foreign  powers  defactOy  though  not  in  form?    The  free  naviga- 

1  The  Foderalist,  Nos.  2»  8,  4  ;  8  Wilson's  Works,  290. 
*  The  FcdcralUt,  Nos.  8,  i,  5. 
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tion  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  them,  seems  indispensable  to  the  security 
as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Western  States.  How,  other- 
wise than  by  a  general  union,  could  this  be  maintained  or  guar- 
anteed ?  ^ 

§  478.  And  again,  as  to  commerce,  so  important  to  the  navi- 
gating States,  and  so  productive  to  the  agricultural  States,  it 
must  be  at  once  perceived  that  no  adequate  protection  could  be 
givciii  to  v.iihi'Tj  unlofls  by  tho  strong  and  uniform  o|»cration8  of  a 
general  govorunicjut  Kach  State  by  its  own  regulations  would 
sock  to  promote  its  own  interests,  to  tlie  ruin  or  injury  of  those 
of  othci-8.  Tho  relative  situation  of  these  States;  the  number  of 
rivers  by  which  they  are  intersected,  and  of  bays  tliat  wash  their 
shores;  the  facility  of  communication  in  every  direction;  the 
affinity  of  language  and  manners ;  the  familiar  habits  of  inter- 
course, —  all  these  circumstances  would  conspire  to  render  an 
illicit  trade  between  them  matter  of  little  difficulty,  and  would 
insure  frequent  evasions  of  the  commercial  regulations  of  each 
other.  ^  All  foreign  nations  would  have  a  common  interest  in 
crippling  us;  and  all  the  evils  of  colonial  servitude  and  com- 
mercial monopoly  would  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  hands  of  our 
own  kindred  and  neighbors.^  But  tiiis  topic,  though  capable 
of  being  presented  in  detail  from  our  past  experience  in  such 
glowing  colors  as  to  startle  the  most  incredulous  into  a  convic- 
tion of  the  ultimate  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  distress  which 
would  overwhelm  every  State,  does  not  require  to  be  more  than 
hinted  at  We  have  already  seen,  in  our  former  examination  of 
the  defects  of  the  confederation,  that  every  State  was  ruined  in 
its  revenues,  as  well  as  in  its  commerce,  by  the  want  of  a  more 
efficient  government.* 

§  479.  Nor,  should  it  be  imagined  that,  however  injurious  to 
commerce,  the  evils  would  be  less  in  respect  to  domestic  manu- 
factures and  agriculture.  In  respect  to  manufactures,  the  truth 
is  so  obvious  that  it  requires  no  argument  to  illustrate  it  In 
relation  to  the  agricultural  States,  however,  an  opinion  has,  at 
I 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  16.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  12. 

»  The  Federalist,  Nos.  11,  12. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  5,  7, 11, 12  ;  8  WUson's  Works,  290  ;  1  Elliof  s  Dehates,  74, 
144  ;  1  Tacker*s  Black.  Comm.  App.  248,  249 ;  Brown  «.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  R.  419, 
445,  446. 
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some  times  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  been  prevalent^ 
that  the  agricultural  interests  would  be  equally  safe  without  any 
general  government.  The  following,  among  other  considerations, 
may  serve  to  show  the  fallacy  of  all  such  suggestions.  A  large 
and  uniform  market  at  home  for  native  productions  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  those  sudden  rises  and  falls  in  prices  which  are 
so  deeply  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  the  planter.  Tlio  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  home  market  against  all  foreign  competi- 
tion gives  a  permanent  security  to  investments  which  slowly 
yield  their  returns,  and  encourages  the  laying  out  of  capital  in 
agricultural  improvements.  Suppose  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat 
were  at  all  times  admissible  from  foreign  states  without  duty, 
would  not  the  effect  bo  permanently  to  check  any  cultivation  be- 
yond what  at  the  moment  seems  sure  of  a  safe  sale?  Would  not 
foreign  nations  be  perpetually  tempted  to  send  their  surplus 
hero,  and  thus,  from  time  to  time,  depress  or  glut  the  home 
market  ? 

§  480.  Again,  the  neighboring  States  would  often  engage  in 
the  same  species  of  cultivation,  and  yet  with  very  different  nat- 
ural or  artificial  means  of  making  the  products  equally  cheap. 
This  inequality  would  immediately  give  rise  to  legislative  meas- 
ures to  correct  the  evil,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  superior  ad- 
vantages over  the  rival  State.  This  would  introduce  endless 
crimination  and  retaliation,  laws  for  defence  and  laws  for  of- 
fence. Smuggling  would  be  everywhere  openly  encouraged  or 
secretly  connived  at.  Tlie  vital  interests  of  a  State  would  lie  in 
many  instances  at  the  mercy  of  its  neighbors,  who  might,  at  the 
same  time,  feel  that  their  own  interests  were  promoted  by  the 
ruin  of  their  neighbors.  And  the  distant  States,  knowing  that 
their  own  wants  and  pursuits  were  wholly  disregarded,  would 
become  willing  auxiliaries  in  any  plans  to  encourage  cultivation 
and  consumption  elsewhere.  Such  is  human  nature !  Such  are 
the  infirmities  which  liistory  severely  instructs  us  belong  to 
neighbors  and  rivals;  to  those  who  navigate,  and  those  who 
plant;  to  those  who  desire,  and  those  who  repine  at  the  prosper- 
ity of  surrounding  States.^ 

§  481.   Again,  foreign  nations,  imder  such  circumstances,  must 
have  a  common  interest,  as  carriers,  to  bring  to  the  agricultural 

1  The  Federeliat,  Ho.  7.    The  like  course  in  our  colonial  state,  2  Qrahame's  Hist 
App.  498,  499. 
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States  their  own  manufactures  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  possible, 
and  to  depress  the  market  of  the  domestic  products  to  the  mini- 
mum price  of  competition.  They  must  have  a  common  interest 
to  stimulate  the  neighboring  States  to  a  ruinous  jealousy;  or, 
by  fostering  the  interests  of  one  with  whom  they  can  deal  up- 
on more  advantageous  terms,  or  over  whom  they  have  acquired 
a  decisive  influence,  to  subject  to  a  corresponding  influence 
others  which  struggle  for  an  independent  existence.^  This  is 
not  mere  theory.  Examples,  and  successful  examples,  of  this 
policy  may  bo  traced  through  the  period  between  the  peace  of 
1783  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  ^'^ 

§  482.  But  not  to  dwell  further  on  these  important  induce- 
ments "to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  let  us  pass  to  the  next 
object,  which  is  to  "establish  justice."  This  must  forever  be 
one  of  the  great  ends  of  every  wise  government;  and  even  in  ar- 
bitrary governments  it  must,  to  a  great  extent,  bo  practised,  at 
least  in  respect  to  private  persons,  as  the  only  security  against 
rebellion,  private  vengeance,  and  popular  cruelty.  But  in  a  free 
government  it  lies  at  tlie  very  basis  of  all  its  institutions.  With- 
out justice  being  freely,  fully,  and  impartially  administered, 
neither  our  persons,  nor  our  rights,  nor  our  property,  can  be 
protected.  And  if  these,  or  either  of  them,  are  regulated  by  no 
certain  laws,  and  are  subject  to  no  certain  principles,  and  are 
held  by  no  certain  tenure,  and  are  redressed,  when  violated,  by 
no  certain  remedies,  society  fails  of  all  its  value ;  and  men  may 
as  well  return  to  a  state  of  savage  and  barbarous  independence. 
No  one  can  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  establishment  of  justic-e 
must  be. one  main  object  of  all  our  State  governments.  Why, 
then,  may  it  be  asked,  should  it  form  so  prominent  a  motive  in 
the  establishment  of  the  national  government  ? 

§  483.  This  is  now  proposed  to  be  shown  in  a  concise  manner.  * 
In  the  administration  of  justice,  foreign  nations  and  foreign  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  citizens,  have  a  deep  stake ;  but  the  former 
have  not  always  as  complete  means  of  redress  as  the  latter;  for 
it  may  bo  presumed,  tliat  the  State  laws  will  always  provide  Ade- 
quate tribunals  to  redress  the  grievances  and  sustain  the  rights 
of  their  own  citizens.  But  this  would  be  a  very  imperfect  view 
of  the  subject  Oitizens  of  contiguous  States  have  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  each  State;  and  even 

1  The  Fbdeimlkt,  Nbs.  4, 5, 11. 
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those  which  arc  most  distant,  but  belonging  to  the  same  confed- 
eracy, cannot  but  be  affected  by  every  inequality  in  the  provi- 
sions or  the  actual  operations  of  the  laws  of  each  other.  While 
every  State  remains  at  full  liberty  to*  legislate  upon  the  subject 
of  rights,  privileges,  contracts,  and  remedies,  as  it  may  please, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  will  all  concur  in  the  same 
general  system  of  policy.  The  natural  tendency  of  every  govern- 
ment is  to  favor  its  own  citizens ;  and  unjust  preferences,  not 
only  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  in  the  very  structure  of 
the  laws,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise.  Popular  preju- 
dices or  passions,  supposed  or  real  injuries,  the  predominance  of 
home  pursuits  and  feelings  over  the  comprehensive  views  of  a 
liberal  jurisprudence,  will  readily  achieve  the  most  mischievous 
projects  for  this  purpose.  And  these,  again,  by  a  natural  reac- 
tion, will  introduce  correspondent  regulations  and  retaliatory 
measures  in  other  States. 

§  484.  Now,  exactly  what  this  course  of  reasoning  has  led  us 
to  presume  as  probable,  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  to 
be  true  in  respect  to  our  own  confederacy  during  the  short  period 
of  its  existence,  and  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  in- 
duce each  State  to  sacrifice  many  of  its  own  objects  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  Nay,  even  when  we  were  colonies,  dependent  upon 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  these  inequalities  were  ob- 
servable in  the  local  legislation  of  several  of  the  States,  and  pro- 
duced heartburnings  and  discontents,  which  were  not  easily 
appeased. 

§  485.  First,  in  respect  to  foreign  nations.  After  the  confed- 
eracy was  formed,  and  we  had  assumed  the  general  rights  of  war 
as  a  sovereign,  belligerent  nation,  authority  to  make  captures 
and  to  bring  in  ships  and  cargoes  for  adjudication  naturally 
*  flowed  from  the  proper  exercise  of  these  rights  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  States  respectively  retained  the  power  of  appointing 
prize  tribunals,  to  take  cognizance  of  these  mattei*s  in  the  first 
instance;  and  thus  thirteen  distinct  jurisdictions  were  estab- 
lished, which  acted  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  It  is 
true  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  delegated  to  the  gen- 
eral government  the  authority  of  establishing  courts  for  receiving 
and  determining,  finally,  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures.  Con- 
gress accordingly  instituted  proper  appellate  tribunals,  to  which 
the  State  courts  were  subordinate,  and,  upon  constitutional  prin- 
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ciplefl)  were  bound  to  yield  obedience.  But  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  decisions  of  the  appellate  tribunals  were  disregarded,  and 
treated  as  more  nullities,  for  no  power  to  enforce  them  was  lodged 
in  Congress.  They  operated,  therefore,  merely  by  moral  influ- 
ence and  requisition,  and  as  such,  soon  sank  into  insignificance. 
Neutral  individuals,  as  well  as  neutral  nations,  were  left  wholly 
without  any  adequate  redress  for  the  most  inexcusable  injustice, 
and  the  confederacy  subjected  to  imminent  hazards.  And  until 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  established,  no  remedy 
was  ever  effectually  administered.^  Treaties,  too,  were  formed 
by  Congress  with  various  nations;  and  above  all,  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783,  which  gave  complete  stability  to  our  independence 
against  Great  Britain.  These  treaties  were,  by  the  theory  of  the 
confederation,  absolutely  obligatory  upon  all  the  States..  Yet 
tlicir  provisions  were  notoriously  violated  both  by  State  legisla- 
tion and  State  judicial  tribunals.  The  non-fulfilment  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  British  treaty  on  our  part  more  than  once 
threatened  to  involve  the  whole  country  again  in  war.  And  the 
provision  in  that  treaty  for  the  pajrment  of  British  debts  was 
practically  disregarded  in  many,  if  not  in  all.  the  State  courts. 
These  debts  never  were  enforced  until  the  Constitution  gave  them 
a  direct  and  adequate  sanction,  independently  of  State  legisla- 
tion and  State  courts.* 

§  480.  Besides  tho  debts  due  to  foreigners,  and  the  obliga- 
tions to  pay  the  same,  tho  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
left  utterly  unprovided  for;  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  who  had  achieved  our  independence,  were,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice,  suffered  to  languish  in  wBut,  and 
their  just  demands  evaded,  or  passed  by  with  indifference.'  No 
efficient  system  to  pay  the  public  creditors  wns  ever  carried  into 
operation  until  the  Constitution  was  adopted;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  the  public  debt,  occasioned  by  Interme- 
diate wars,  it  is  now  on  the  very  eve  of  a  total  extinguishment 

^  See  the  resolves  of  Congress,  Jonmalsof  1779,  p.  86  ;  Penhallow  «.  Doane,  3  Dall. 
54  ;  Jennings  v,  Carson,  4  Cranch.  2  ;  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  DalL  419,  474^ 

9  See  1  Wait*s  SUte  Papers,  226  to  888 ;  Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  R.  199;  Hop- 
kins 9.  Bell,  8  Cranoh,  454  ;  8  Wilson's  Works,  290  ;  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  3  Dall. 
419,  474. 

>  5  MarshalFs  Life  of  Washington,  eh.  1,  pp.  46  to  49 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  180  to 
188  ;  Jonmal  of  Congress,  1788,  p.  194  d  ieq.  ;  $  Wilson's  Works,  290 ;  4  Elliot's 
Debates,  84.  ( 
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§  487.  These  evils,  whatever  might  bo  their  magnitude,  did 
not  create  so  universal  a  distress,  or  so  much  private  discontent^ 
as  others  of  a  more  domestic  nature,  which  were  subversive  of 
the  first  principles  of  justice.  Independent  of  the  unjustifiable 
preferences,  which  were  fostered  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  State 
over  those  belonging  to  other  States,  which  were  not  few  nor 
slight,  there  were  certain  calamities  inflicted  by  the  common 
course  of  legislation  in  most  of  the  States,  which  went  to  the 
prostration  of  all  public  faith  and  all  private  credit.  Laws  were 
constantly  made  by  the  State  legislatures  violating,  with  more 
or  less  degrees  of  aggravation,  the  sacredness  of  private  con- 
tracts. Laws  compelling  the  receipt  of  a  depreciated  and  depre- 
ciating paper  currency  in  payment  of  debts  were  generally,  if  not 
universally,  prevalent.  Laws  authorizing  the  payment  of  debts 
by  instalments,  at  periods  differing  entirely  from  the  original 
terms  of  the  contract;  laws  suspending,  for  a  limited  or  uncertain 
period,  the  remedies  to  recover  debts  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  proceedings;  laws  authorizing  the  delivery  of  any  sort 
of  property,  however  unproductive  or  undesirable,  in  payment  of 
debts  upon  an  arbitrary  or  friendly  appraisement;  laws  shutting 
up  the  courts  for  certain  periods  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
—  were  not  infrequent  upon  the  statute-books  of  many  of  the 
States  now  composing  the  Union.  In  the  rear  of  all  these  came 
the  systems  of  general  insolvent  laws,  some  of  which  were  of  a 
permanent  nature,  and  others  again  were  adopted  upon  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  like  a  sort  of  gaol  delivery  under  the  Lords'  acts 
in  England,  which  had  so  few  guards  against  frauds  of  every  kind 
by  the  debtor,  that  in  practice  they  amounted  to  an  absolute  dis- 
charge from  any  debt,  without  anjrthing  more  than  a  nominal 
dividend;  and  sometimes  even  this  vain  mockery  was  dispensed 
with.*  In  short,  by  the  operations  of  paper  currency,  tender  laws, 
instalment  laws,  suspension  laws,  appraisement  laws,  and  insol- 
vent laws,  contrived  with  all  the  dexterous  ingenuity  of  men 
oppressed  by  debt,  and  popular  by  the  very  extent  of  private 
embarrassments,  the  States  were  almost  universally  plunged  into 
a  ruinous  poverty,  distrust,  debility,  and  indifference  to  justice. 
The  local  tribunals  were  bound  to  obey  the  legislative  will ;  and 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  was  resisted,  the  independence 

1  See  Chase,  J.,  in  Ware  v,  Hylton,  8  DalL  199. 
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of  the  judges  was  sacrificed  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  ^  It  is 
well  known,  that  Shays's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  took  its 
origin  from  this  source.  The  object  was  to  prostrate  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  by  a  system  of  terror,  which  should 
prevent  the  recovery  of  debts  and  taxes.* 

§  488.  The  Federalist  speaks  on  this  subject  with  unusual 
emphasis.  ^'The  loss  which  America  has  sustained  from  the 
pestilent  effects  of  paper-money  on  the  necessary  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man,  on  the  necessary  confidence  in  the  public 
councils,  on  the  industry  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
character  of  republican  government,  constitutes  an  enormous  debt 
against  the  States,  chargeable  with  this  unadvised  measure, 
which  must  long  remain  unsatisfied ;  or  rather  an  accumulation 
of  guilt,  which  can  be  expiated  no  otherwise  than  by  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  justice  of  the  power  which  has  been  the 
instrument  of  it "  •  **  Laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
are  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  to 
every  principle  of  sound  legislation. "  ^  And  the  Federalist  dwells 
on  the  suggestion,  that  as  such  laws  amount  to  an  aggression  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  whose  citizens  are  in- 
jured by  them,  they  must  necessarily  form  a  probable  source  of 
hostilities  among  the  States.  Oonnecticut  retaliated  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner  upon  enormities  of  this  sort,  which  she  thought 
had  been  perpetrated  by  a  neighboring  State  upon  the  just  rights 
of  her  citizens.  Indeed,  war  constitutes  almost  the  only  remedy 
to  chastise  atrocious  breaches  of  moral  obligations  and  social 
justice  in  respect  to  debts  and  other  contracts.^ 

§  489.    So,  that  we  see  completely  demonstrated  by  our  own 

1  The  cwic  of  Trovrtt ».  Wowlen,  in  1790,  in  Rliodo  U\nnii,  in  An  inflUneo  of  tliisiiort 
which  is  in  point  and  illustrates  the  text,  though  it  would  not  be  dilHcult  to  draw  others 
from  States  of  larger  extent  The  judges  in  that  case  decided  that  a  law  making  paper- 
money  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  was  unconstitutional,  and  against  tho  principles  of 
Magna  Charta.  They  were  compelled  to  appear  before  the  legislature  to  vindicate  them- 
selves ;  and  the  next  year  (being  chosen  annually)  they  were  left  out  of  office  for  qnes- 
tioning  the  legislative  power,  (a) 

s  5  MarshalVs  Life  of  Washington,  111,  112,  Ac. ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  214;  Minot's  His- 
tory of  the  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts.   • 

»  The  Federalist  No.  44.  Md.  »  Id.  No.  7. 

(a)  See  this  ease  and  another  one  fai  Ohio,  referred  to  in  Cooley's  Constitutional 
limitations,  160,  n. 
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histoiy  the  importance  of  a  more  effectual  establishment  of  jus- 
tice under  the  auspices  of  a  national  goyemment.^ 

§  490.  The  next  clause  in  the  preamble  is  to  ^^  insure  domestic 
tranquillity.''  The  Illustrations  appropriate  to  this  head  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  in  our  previous  observations. 
The  security  of  the  State  against  foreign  influence,  domestic  dis- 
sensions, commercial  rivalries,  legislative  retaliations,  territo- 
rial disputes,  and  the  petty  irritations  of  a  border  warfare  for 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  smuggling,  has  been  already  no- 
ticed.^ The  very  habits  of  intercourse  to  which  Uie  States  wore 
accustomed  with  each  other  during  their  colonial  state,  would, 
as  has  been  justly  remarked,  give  a  keener  edge  to  every  discon- 
tent excited  by  any  inequalities,  preferences,  or  exclusions,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  public  policy  of  any  of  them.^  Those,  however, 
are  not  the  only  evils.  In  small  communities  domestic  factions 
may  well  be  expected  to  arise,  which,  when  honest,  may  lead  to  the 
most  pernicious  public  measures;  and  when  corrupt,  to  domestic 

1  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  in  Chisholm  v.  Geoi^  (2  Dall.  R.  419, 
474)  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  reasonings  in  an  interesting  manner.  '*  Prior  to  the 
date,**  says  he,  "  of  the  Constitution,  the  people  had  not  any  national  tribunal  to  which 
they  could  resort  for  Justice ;  the  distribution  of  justice  was  then  confined  to  State  judi- 
catories, in  whose  institution  and  organization  the  people  of  the  other  States  had  no 
participation,  and  over  whom  they  had  not  the  least  controL  There  was  then  no 
general  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  by  whom  the  errors  of  State  courts,  affecting 
either  the  nation  at  lai^ge  or  the  citizens  of  any  other  State,  could  be  revised  and 
corrected.  Each  State  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure  of  justice  which  an* 
other  State  might  yield  to  her  or  to  her  citizens ;  and  that  even  in  cases  where  State 
considerations  were  not  always  favorable  to  the  most  exact  measure.  There  was  danger 
that  (h>m  this  source  animosities  would  in  time  result ;  and  as  the  transition  from  ani- 
mosities  to  hostilities  was  frequent  in  the  history  of  independent  states,  a  common 
tribunal  for  the  termination  of  controversies  became  desirable,  from  motives  both  of 
justice  and  of  policy. 

"  Prior  also  to  that  period,  the  United  States  had,  by  talcing  a  place  among  tho 
nations  of  the  earth,  become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  nations ;  and  it  was  their  interest 
as  well  as  their  duty  to  provide  that  those  laws  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  lu 
their  national  character  and  capacity,  the  United  States  wera  responsible  to  foroign 
nations  for  the  conduct  of  each  State  relative  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  perform* 
ance  of  treaties ;  and  there  the  inexpediency  of  referring  all  such  questions  to  State 
courts,  and  particularly  to  the  courts  of  delinquent  States,  became  apparent  While  all 
the  States  were  bound  to  protect  each,  and  the  citizens  of  each,  it  was  highly  proper  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  in  a  capacity,  not  only  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  to 
each  and  the  citizens  of  each,  but  also  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  by  each  and  the  citi- 
sens  of  each ;  and  that,  not  by  violence  and  force,  but  in  a  stable,  sedate,  and  regular 
course  of  judicial  procedure."    See  also  2  Grahame's  Hist  Appx.  498,  499. 
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insurrections,  and  even  to  an  oyerthrow  of  the  government.  The 
dangers  to  a  republican  government  from  this  source  have  been 
dwelt  upon  by  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  government  with  much 
exultation;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  history  of  free 
governments  has  furnished  but  too  many  examples  to  apologize 
for,  though  not  to  justify  their  arguments,  drawn  not  only  against 
the  forms  of  republican  government^  but  against  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty.  They  have  pointed  out  the  brief  duration  of  re- 
publics, the  factions  by  which  they  have  been  rent,  and  the  mis- 
eries which  thoy  have  suffered  from  distracted  councils,  and 
time-serving  policy,  and  popular  fury  and  corruption,  in  a  man-> 
ner  calculated  to  increase  the  solicitude  of  every  well-wisher  to 
the  cause  of  rational  liberty.  And  even  those  who  are  most 
favorable  in  their  views  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  experience 
of  the  world  had  never  yet  furnished  any  conclusive  proofs  in  its 
support^  We  know  but  too  well  that  factions  have  been  the 
special  growth  of  republics.  By  a  faction,  we  are  to  understand 
a  number  of  citizens,  whether  amounting  to  a  minority  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole,  who  are  united  by  some  common  impulse  of 
passion,  or  interest^  or  party,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  other 
citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of  the 
community.* 

§  491.  The  latent  causes  of  faction  seem  sown  in  the  nature  of 
man.  A  zeal  for  different  opinions  concerning  religion  and  gov- 
ernment, and  many  other  points,  both  of  speculation  and  prac-> 
tice;  an  attachment  to  different  loaders;  mutual  rivalries  and 
animosities;  the  restlessness  of  ambition;  the  pride  of  opinion; 
the  desire  for  popular  favor,  commonly  supply  a  ready  origin  to 
factions.  And  where  deeper  causes  are  not  at  work,  the  most 
trivial  differences,  and  the  most  accidental  circumstances  occa- 
sionally excite  the  most  severe  conflicts.  But  the  most  durable 
as  well  as  the  most  alarming  form  in  which  faction  has  dis- 
played itself  has  grown  out  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  prop- 
erty. Those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  property  have, 
and  must  forever  have,  distinct  interests  in  society.  The  rela< 
tion  of  debtor  and  creditor,  at  all  times  delicate,  sometimes  as- 
sumes a  shape  which  threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
itself,* 

§  492.   There  are  but  two  methods  of  curing  the  mischiefs  of 
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faction:  the  one,  by  removing  its  causes,  which,  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment, is  impracticable  without  the  destruction  of  liberty ;  the 
other,  by  controlling  its  effects.  If  a  faction  be  a  minority,  the 
majority  may  apply  the  proper  corrective,  by  defeating  or  check- 
ing the  violence  of  the  minority  in  the  regular  course  of  le- 
gislation. In  small  states,  however,  this  is  not  always  easily 
attainable,  from  the  difficulty  of  combining  in  a  permanent  form 
sufficient  influence  for  this  purpose.  A  feeble  domestic  faction 
will  naturally  avail  itself,  not  only  of  all  accidental  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  at  home,  but  also  of  all  foreign  aid  and  influence 
to  carry  its  projects.  And,  indeed,  in  the  gradual  operations  of 
factions,  so  many  combinations  are  formed  and  dissolved,  so 
many  private  resentments  become  embodied  in  public  measures, 
and  success  and  triumph  so  often  follow  after  defeat,  that  the  rem- 
nants of  different  factions,  which  have  had  a  brief  sway,  how- 
ever hostile  to  each  other,  have  an  interest  to  unite  in  order  to 
put  down  their  rivals.  But  if  the  faction  be  a  majority,  and 
stand  unchecked,  except  by  its  own  sense  of  duty,  or  its  own 
fears,  the  dangers  are  imminent  to  all  those  whose  principles, 
or  interests,  or  characters  stand  in  the  way  of  their  supreme 
dominion.^ 

§  498.  These  evils  are  felt  in  great  states ;  but  it  has  been 
justly  observed  that  in  small  states  they  are  far  more  aggravated, 
bitter,  cruel,  and  permanent.  The  most  effectual  means  to  con- 
trol such  effects  seem  to  be  in  the  formation  of  a  confederate 
republic,  consisting  of  several  states.*  It  will  be  rare,  under 
such  circumstances,  if  proper  powers  are  confided  to  the  general 
government,  that  the  state  line  does  not  form  the  natural,  as  it 
will  the  jurisdictional,  boundary  of  the  operations  of  factions. 
The  authority  of  the  general  government  will  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  suppress  the  violence  of  faction,  by  diminishing  the 
chances  of  ultimate  success ;  and  the  example  of  tlie  neighboring 
states,  who  will  rarely,  at  the  same  time,  partake  of  the  samo 
feelings,  or  have  the  same  causes  to  excite  them  into  action,  will 
mitigate,  if  it  does  not  wholly  disarm,  the  violence  of  the 
predominant  faction.* 

§  494.  One  of  the  ordinary  results  of  disunion  among  neigh- 
boring states  is  the  necessity  of  creating  and  keeping  up  stand- 
ing armies,  and  other  institutions  unfavorable  to  liberty.     The 
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immediate  dangers  from  sudden  inroads  and  invasions,  and  the 
por|)otual  jealousies  and  discords  incident  to  their  local  position, 
compel  them  to  resort  to  the  establishment  of  armed  forces, 
either  disproportionate  to  their  means,  or  inadequate  for  their 
defence.  Eitiher  alternative  is  fraught  with  public  mischiefs. 
If  they  do  not  possess  an  adequate  military  force  to  repel  inva- 
sion, they  have  no  security  against  aggression  and  insult.  If 
they  possess  an  adequate  military  force,  there  is  much  reason  to 
dread  that  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  aspiring  or  corrupt  men,  be- 
come the  means  of  their  subjugation.^  There  is  no  other  refuge 
in  such  cases,  but  to  seek  an  alliance,  always  unequal,  and  to  be 
obtained  only  by  important  concessions  to  some  powerful  nation, 
or  to  form  a  confederacy  with  other  states,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  co-operation  and  the  terror  of  nimibers.  Nothing  has  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  suppress  hostile  enterprises  as  the  con- 
sciousness that  tliey  will  not  be  easily  successful.  Nothing  is  so 
sure  to  produce  moderation  as  the  consciousness  that  resistance 
will  steadily  maintain  the  dictates  of  justice.  Summary,  nay, 
even  arbitrary,  authority  must  be  granted,  where  the  safety  of  a 
state  cannot  await  the  slow  measures  of  ordinary  legislation  to 
protect  it  That  government  is,  therefore,  most  safe  in  its 
liberties,  as  well  as  in  its  domestic  peace,  whose  numbers  con- 
stitute a  preventive  guard  againt  all  internal  as  well  as  external 
attacks. 

§  495.  We  now  proceed  to  the  next  clause  in  the  preamble, 
to  "provide  for  the  common  defence."  And  many  of  the  consid- 
erations already  stated  apply  with  still  greater  force  under  this 
head.  One  of  the  surest  means  of  preserving  peace  is  said  to  be, 
by  being  always  prepared  for  war.  But  a  still  more  sure  means 
is  the  i>owcr  to  repel,  with  effect,  every  aggression.  That  power 
can  scarcely  be  attained  without  a  wide  extent  of  population,  and 
at  least  a  moderate  extent  of  territory.  A  country  which  is  large 
in  its  limits,  even  if  thinly  peopled,  is  not  easily  subdued.  Its 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  its  natural  and  artificial  defences, 
nay,  its  very  poverty  and  scantiness  of  supplies,  make  it  difficult 
to  gain  or  to  secure  a  permanent  conquest  It  is  far  easier  to 
overrun,  than  to  subdue  it  Armies  must  be  divided,  distant 
posts  must  be  maintained,  and  channels  of  supplies  kept  con- 
stantly open.     But  where  the  territory  is  not  only  large,  but 
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populous,  permanent  conquest  can  rarely  occur,  unless  (which  is 
not  our  case)  there  are  very  powerful  neighbors  on  every  side, 
having  a  common  interest  to  assist  each  other,  and  to  subjugate 
their  enemy.  It  is  far  otherwise,  where  there  are  many  rival 
and  independent  states,  having  no  common  union  of  govcmmeht 
or  interests.  They  are  half  subdued  by  their  own  dissensions, 
jealousies,  and  resentments  before  the  conflict  is  begun.  They 
are  easily  made  to  act  a  part  in  the  destruction  of  each  other, 
or  easily  fall  a  prey  for  want  of  proper  concert  and  energy  of 
operations. 

§  496.  Besides,  the  resources  of  a  confederacy  must  be  far 
greater  than  those  of  any  single  state  belonging  to  it,  both  for 
peace  and  war.  It  can  command  a  wider  range  of  revenue,  of 
military  power,  of  naval  armaments,  and  of  productive  industry. 
It  is  more  independent  in  its  employments,  in  its  capacities,  and 
in  its  influences.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  few  great 
powers  possess  the  command  of  commerce,  both  on  land  and  at 
sea.  In  war,  they  trample  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  wlio  are 
feeble;  for  their  weakness  furnishes  an  excuse  both  for  servility 
and  disdain.  In  peace,  they  control  the  pursuits  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  force  their  trade  into  every  channel  by  Uie  activity 
of  their  enterprise,  their  extensive  navigation,  and  their  flourish- 
ing manufactures.  They  little  regard  the  complaints  of  those 
who  are  subdivided  into  petty  states  with  varying  interests ;  and 
use  them  only  as  instruments  to  annoy  or  check  the  enterprise 
of  each  other.  Such  states  are  not  formidable  in  peace  or  in 
war.  To  secure  their  rights  and  maintain  their  independence 
they  must  become  a  confederated  nation,  and  speak  with  the  force 
of  numbers,  as  well  as  the  eloquence  of  truth.  ^  The  navy  or 
army  which  could  be  maintained  by  any  single  State  in  the 
Union  would  be  scarcely  formidable  to  any  second-rate  power  in 
Europe.  It  would  be  a  grievous  public  burden,  and  exhaust  the 
whole  resources  of  the  State.  But  a  navy  or  army  for  all  the 
purposes  of  home  defence  or  protection  upon  the  ocean  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  resources  of  the  general  government,  without 
any  severe  exaction;  and  with  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Union  must  be  at  once  more  safe  for  us,  and  more  formidable  to 
foreign  nations.  The  means,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  are  ample ;  and  they  can  only  be  rendered  inert  and 
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inadequate  by  a  division  among  ihe  States,  and  a  want  of  unity 
of  operations.^ 

§  497.  We  pass,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  clause  to  '^promote 
the  general  welfare, "  And  it  may  be  asked,  as  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  formed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  people,  why 
should  this  be  set  forth  as  a  peculiar  or  prominent  object  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  To  such  an  inquiry  two  gen- 
eral answers  may  be  given.  The  States,  separately,  would  not 
possess  the  means^  If  they  did  possess  the  means,  they  would 
not  possess  the  power  to  carry  the  appropriate  measures  into 
oi)cration. 

§  498.  First,  in  respect  to  means.  It  is  obvious,  that  from 
the  local  position  and  size  of  several  of  the  States,  they  must 
forever  possess  but  a  moderate  revenue,  not  more  than  what  is 
indispensable  for  their  own  wants,  and,Nin  the  strictest  sense,  for 
domestic  improvements.  In  relation  to  others  more  favorably 
situated  for  commerce  and  navigation,  the  revenues  from  taxa- 
tion may  be  larger;  but  the  main  reliance  must  bo  placed  upon 
the  taxation  by  way  of  imposts  upon  importations.  Now,  it  is 
obvious,  fi*om  the  remarks  already  made,  that  no  permanent 
revenue  can  be  raised  from  this  source,  when  the  States  are  sep- 
arated. The  evasions  of  the  laws,  which  will  constantly  take 
place  from  the  rivalries  and  various  interests  of  the  neighboring 
States ;  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  numerous  harbors,  rivers, 
and  bays  which  indent  and  intersect  our  coasts ;  the  strong  in- 
terest of  foreigners  to  promote  smuggling;  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  duties  laid  by  the  different  States;  the  means  of  inter- 
course along  fte  internal  territorial  boundaries  of  the  commer- 
cial States, — these,  and  many  otlier  causes,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  very  feeble  administration  of  any  local  revenue  system, 
and  would  make  its  returns  moderate  and  unsatisfactory.  What 
could  New  York  do  with  a  single  seaport,  surrounded  on  each 
side  by  jealous  maritime  neighbors  with  numerous  ports  7  What 
could  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  do  with  the  intermediate 
territory  of  Rhode  Island  running  into  the  heart  of  the  States  by 
water  communications  admirably  adapted  for  the  security  of 
illicit  trade?  What  could  Maryland  or  Virginia  do  with  the 
broad  Chesapeake  between  them  with  its  thousand  landing- 
places?    What  could  Pennsylvania  oppose  to  the  keen  resent- 
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ments  or  the  facile  policy  of  her  weaker  neighbor,  Delaware  ? 
What  could  any  single  State  on  the  Mississippi  do  to  force  a 
steady  trade  for  itself  with  adequate  protecting  duties?  In 
shorty  turn  to  whichever  part  of  the  continent  we  may,  the  diffi- 
culties of  maintaining  an  adequate  system  of  revenue  would  be 
insurmountable,  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  it  enormous. 
After  some  few  struggles  for  uniformity,  and  co-operation  for 
mutual  support,  each  State  would  sink  back  into  listless  indiffer<» 
ence  or  gloomy  despondency,  and  rely,  principally,  upon  direct 
taxation  for  its  ordinary  supplies.  *  The  experience  of  the  few 
years  succeeding  the  peace  of  1783  fully  justifies  the  worst 
apprehensions  on  this  head. 

§  499.  On  the  other  hand,  a  general  government,  clothed  with 
suitable  authority  over  all  the  States,  could  easily  guard  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast,  and  make  it  the  interest  of  all  honorable 
merchants  to  assist  in  a  regular  and  punctilious  payment  of 
duties.  Vessels  arriving  at  different  ports  of  the  Union  would 
rarely  choose  to  expose  themselves  to  the  perils  of  seizure,  not 
in  a  single  State  only,  but  in  every  State  into  which  the  goods 
might  be  successively  imported.  The  dangers  upon  the  coast, 
from  the  vigilant  operations  of  the  revenue  officers  and  revenue 
vessels,  would  be  great;  and  they  would  be  much  enhanced  by 
the  expenses  of  concealment  after  the  goods  were  landed.^  And 
the  fact  has  corresponded  with  the  theory.  Since  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  national  government,  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  smuggling  on  our  coasts ;  and  the  revenue  from  the  duties 
upon  importations  has  steadily  increased  with  the  development 
of  the  other  resources  of  the  country. 

§  600.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  general  government  is  not  only  beneficial, 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  a  means  of  economy  in  its  collec- 
tion, distribution,  and  expenditure.  Instead  of  a  largo  civil  list 
for  each  State,  which  shall  bo  competent  of  itttolf  to  dischargo 
all  the  functions  applicable  to  a  sovereign  nation,  a  compara- 
tively small  one  for  the  whole  nation  will  suffice  to  carry  into 
effect  its  powers,  and  to  receive  and  disburse  its  revenues.  Be- 
sides the  economy  in  the  civil  department,  we  have  already  seen 
how  much  less  actual  expenditures  will  be  necessary  for  the 
military  and  naval  departments,  for  the  security  of  all  tiie  States, 
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than  would  be  if  each  were  compelled  to  maintain  at  all  points 
its  independent  sovereignty,  No  fortifications^  no  commanding 
posts,  no  naval  flotilla,  will  be  necessary  to  guard  the  States  v 
against  each  other;  nor  any  corps  of  officers  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers of  each  against  invasion  or  smugglings  The  exterior  boun- 
dary of  the  whole  Union  will  be  that  alone  which  will  require  to 
be  protected  at  the  national  expense*^  Besides,  there  will  be  a 
uniformity  of  operations  and  arrangements  upon  all  subjects  of 
the  common  welfare  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  head,  instead 
of  multifarious  and  often  conflicting  systems  by  distinct  States.     ^ 

§  501.  But  if  the  means  were  completely  within  the  reach  of 
the  several  States,  it  is  obvious  that  the  jurisdiction  would  be 
wanting  to  carry  into  effect  any  great  or  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  The  idea  of  a  permanent  and  zealous  u  ^y 
co-operalion  of  thirteen  (and  now  of  twenty-four)  distinct  gov-  •y  q^ 
emments  in  any  scheme  for  the  common  welfare,  is  of  itself  a  ^ 
visionary  notion.  In  the  first  place^  laying  aside  all  local  jeaU 
ousies  and  accidental  jars,  there  is  no  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^ 
whole  which  would  not  bear  unequally  upon  some  particular 
parts.  Is  it  a  regulation  of  commerce  or  mutual  intercourse 
which  is  proposed  7  Who  does  not  see  that  the  agricultural,  the 
manufacturing,  and  the  navigating  States  may  have  a  real  or 
supposed  difference  Of  interest  in  its  adoption  7  If  a  system  of 
regulations,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prepared  by  a  general  govern- 
ment, the  inequalities  of  one  part  may,  and  ordinarily  will, 
under  the  guidance  of  wise  councils,  correct  and  ameliorate 
those  of  another.  The  necessity  of  a  sacrifice  of  one  for  the 
benefit  of  all  may  not,  and  probably  will  not  be  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  State  called  upon  to  make  it  But  in  a  general  gov- 
ernment, representing  the  in^rests  of  all,  the  sacrifice,  though 
first  opposed,  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  adequately  recompensed 
by  other  substantial  good.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, may  each  in  turn  be  compelled  to  yield  something  of  their 
peculiar  benefits,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  be  still  each  a  gainer  by 
the  general  system.  The  very  power  of  thus  redressing  the  evils, 
felt  by  each  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  by  prohibit- 
ory regulations  or  countervailing  duties,  may  secure  permanent 
privileges  of  an  incalculable  value.'  And  the  fact  has  been  as 
theoretical  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     The  navigation 
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and  commerce,  the  agriculture  and  manufactures,  of  all  the 
States  have  received  an  advancement  in  every  direction  by  the 
union,  which  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of 
its  warmest  friends. 

§  502.  But  the  fact  alone  of  an  unlimited  intercourse,  without 
duty  or  restriction,  between  all  the  States,  is  of  itself  a  blessing 
of  almost  inconceivable  value.  It  makes  it  an  object  with  each 
permanently  to  look  to  the  interests  of  all,  and  to  withdraw  its 
operations  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  its  own  exclusive  territory. 
Without  entering  here  into  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  general  gov- 
ernment possesses  the  power  to  make  or  aid  the  making  of  roads, 
canals,  and  other  general  improvements,  which  will  properly 
arise  in  our  future  discussions,  it  is  clear,  that  if  there  wore  no 
general  government,  the  interest  of  each  State  to  undertake  or 
to  promote  in  its  own  legislation  any  such  project  would  be  far 
less  strong  than  it  now  is ;  since  there  would  be  no  certainty  as 
to  the  value  or  duration  of  such  improvements,  looking  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  The  consciousness  that  the  union 
of  the  States  is  permanent,  and  will  not  be  broken  up  by  rival- 
ries or  conflicts  of  policy,  — that  caprice  or  resentment  will  not 
divert  any  State  from  its  proper  duties,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union, — will  give  a  solid  character  to  all  improvements.  In- 
dependent of  the  exercise  of  any  authority  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  this  purpose,  it  was  justly  foreseen  that  roads  would 
be  everywhere  shortened .  and  kept  in  better  order;  accommoda- 
tions for  travellQTS  would  be  multiplied  and  ameliorated ;  an  in- 
terior navigation  on  our  eastern  side  would  be  opened  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  our  coast;  and,  by  canals  and  improvements 
in  river  navigation,  a  boundless  field  opened  to  enterprise  and 
emigration,  to  commerce  and  products,  through  the  interior 
States,  to  the  farthest  limits  of  our  western  territories.^ 

§  503.  Passing  from  these  general  considerations  to  those  of 
a  direct  practical  nature,  let  us  see  how  far  certain  measures, 
confessedly  promotive  of  the  general  welfare,  have  been,  or  would 
be,  affected  by  a  disunion  of  the  States.  Take,  for  example,  the 
post-oflSce  establishment,  the  benefits  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
too  strongly  stated  in  respect  to  the  public  interests  or  to  private 
convenience.  With  what  wonderful  facility  it  now  communi- 
cates intelligence,   and  transmits  orders  and  directions,    and 
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money  and  negotiable  paper,  to  every  extremity  of  the  Union. 
The  government  is  enabled  to  give  the  most  prompt  notice  of  ap« 
preaching  dangers,  of  its  commands,  its  wishes,  its  interests,  its 
duties,  its  laws,  and  its  policy  to  the  most  distant  functionaries 
with  incredible  speed.  Compare  this  with  the  old  course  of 
private  posts  and  special  expresses.  Look  to  the  extensive  ad- 
vantages to  trade,  navigation,  and  conmierce,  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  in  the  ready  distribution  of  news,  of  knowledge 
of  markets  and  of  transfers  of  funds,  inde|)endcnt  of  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  communication  between  distant  friends,  to  re- 
lieve tlic  heart  from  its  oppressive  anxieties.  In  our  colonial 
state  it  took  almost  as  long  a  period  of  time  to  convey  a  letter 
(independent  of  the  insecurity  and  imcertainty  of  its  transmis- 
sion) from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  as  it  now  takes  to  pass  from 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  farthest  limits  of  any  of  tiie  States. 
Even  under  the  confederation,  from  the  want  of  efficient  funds 
and  an  efficient  government,  the  post  moved  on  with  a  tardy  in- 
difference and  delay,  which  made  it  almost  useless.  We  now 
communicate  with  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  within 
periods  not  essentially  different  from  those  which  were  then  con- 
sumed in  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
limits  of  the  Union«  Suppose  the  national  government  were  now 
dissolved,  how  difficult  would  it  bo  to  get  the  twenty-four  States 
to  agree  upon  any  uniform  system  of  operations,  or  proper  appor- 
tionment of  the  postage  to  be  paid  on  the  transmission  of  the 
mail.  Each  State  must  act  continually  by  a  separate  legislation ; 
and  the  least  change  by  any  one  would  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  system.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  before  a  single 
letter  could  reach  New  Orleans  from  Eastport,  it  would  have  to 
pay  a  distinct  postage  in  sixteen  independent  States,  subject  to 
no  common  control  or  appointment  of  officers.  The  very  state- 
ment of  such  a  case  amounts  to  a  positive  prohibition  upon  any 
extensive  internal  intercourse  by  the  mail,  as  the  burdens  and 
the  insecurity  of  the  establishment  would  render  it  intolerable. 
With  what  admirable  ease  and  expedition,  and  noiseless  uni- 
formity of  movement,  is  the  whole  now  accomplished  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  national  government! 

§  604.  Let  us  take  another  example,  drawn  from  the  perils  of 
navigation,  and  ask  ourselves  how  it  would  be  possible,  without 
an  efficient  national  government,  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
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erection  and  support  of  lighthouses,  monuments,  buoys,  and 
other  guards  against  shipwreck.  Many  of  these  are  itnaintained 
at  an  expense  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  advantage  to  the 
State  in  which  they  are  situate.  Many  <9i  them  never  would  be 
maintained,  except  for  the  provident  forecast  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment intent  on  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  possessing  powers 
adequate  to  secure  it  The  same  considerations  apply  to  all 
measures  of  internal  improvement,  either  to  navigation  by  re- 
moving obstructions  in  rivers  and  inlets,  or  by  erecting  fortifi-  ^^^ 
cations  for  purposes  of  defence  and  to  guard  our  harbors  against 
the  inroads  of  enemies. 

§  505.  Independent  of  these  means  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare,  wo  shall  at  once  see,  in  our  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  the  vast  superiority  of  a  nation  combining  numbers  and 
resources  over  States  of  small  extent  and  divided  by  different 
interests.  If  we  are  to  negotiate  for  commercial  or  other  advan- 
tages, the  national  government  has  more  authority  to  speak,  as 
well  as  more  power  to  influence,  than  can  belong  to  a  single 
State.  It  has  more  valuable  privileges  to  give  in  exchange,  and 
more  means  of  making  those  privileges  felt  by  prohibitions  or 
relaxations  of  its  commercial  legislation.  Is  money  wanted ; ' 
how  much  more  easy  and  cheap  to  borrow  upon  the  faith  of  a  na- 
tion competent  to  pay,  than  of  a  single  State  of  fluctuating  pol- 
icy. Is  confidence  asked  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  treaty 
stipulations ;  how  much  more  strong  the  guaranty  of  the  Union 
with  suitable  authorities,  than  any  pledge  of  an  individual  State. 
Is  a  currency  wanted  at  once  fixed  on  a  solid  basis,  and  sustained 
by  adequate  sanctions  to  enlarge  public  or  private  credit;  how 
much  more  decisive  is  the  legislation  of  the  Union,  than  of  a 
single  State  with  a  view  to  extent  or  uniformity  of  o|)crations. 

§  506.  Thus  wo  see  that  tlio  national  government,  suitably  or- 
ganized, has  more  eflScient  means  and  more  extensive  jurisdiction 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  than  can  belong  to  any  single 
State  of  the  confederacy.  And  there  is  much  truth  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  will  generally  be  directed  by  a  more  enlightened 
policy,  a  more  liberal  justice,  and  more  comprehensive  wisdom, 
in  the  application  of  its  means  and  its  powers  to  their  appropri- 
ate end.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  better  administered, 
because  it  will  command  higher  talents,  more  extensive  experi- 
ence, more  practical  knowledge,  and  more  various  information 
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of  the  wants  of  the  whole  comlnunityy  than  can  belong  to  smaller 
societies.  V  The  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  less  reason  there 
is  to  presume  that  narrow  views  or  local  prejudices  will  prevail 
in  the  public  councils.%/  The  very  diversities  of  opinion  in  the 
different  representatives  of  distant  regions  will  have  a  tendency, 
not  only  to  introduce  mutual  concession  and  conciliation,  but  to 
elevate  the  policy  and  instruct  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  to 
direct  the  public  measures. 
^^  §  607.  The  last  clause  in  the  preamble  is  to  ^secure  the  bless- 
ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. "  And  surely  no 
object  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  ambition  of  the 
best  men  in  any  ago.  If  there  bo  anything  which  may  justly 
challenge  the  admiration  of  all  mankind,  it  is  that  sublime  pa- 
triotism  which,  looking  beyond  its  own  times  and  its  own  fleet- 
ing pursuits,  aims  to  secure  the  permanent  happiness  of  posterity 
by  laying  the  broad  foundations  of  government  upon  immova- 
ble principles  of  justice.  Our  affections,  indeed,  may  naturally 
be  presumed  to  outlive  the  brief  limits  of  our  own  lives,  and  to 
repose  with  deep  sensibility  upon  our  own  immediate  descend- 
ants. But  there  is  a  noble  disinterestedness  in  that  forecast 
which  disregards  present  objections  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind, 
and  erects  structures  to  protect,  support,  and  bless  the  most  dis- 
tant generations.  He  who  founds  a  hospital,  a  college,  or  even 
a  more  private  and  limited  charity,  is  justly  esteemed  a  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race.  How  much  more  do  they  deserve  our 
reverence  and  praise,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
institutions  which,  when  they  and  their  children  are  mingled  in 
the  common  dust,  may  continue  to  cherish  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  liiH3rty  in  perpetual  freshness  and  vigor! 

§  608.  The  grand  design  of  the  State  governments  is,  doubt- 
less, to  accomplish  this  important  purpose ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are,  when  well  administered,  well  adapted  to  the 
end.  But  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether  they  conduce  to 
the  preservation  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  whether  they  of 
themselves  furnish  a  complete  and  satisfactory  security.  If  the 
remarks  which  have  been  already  offered  are  founded  in  sound 
reasoning  and  human  experience,  they  establish  the  position  that 
the  State  governments,  per  $e^  are  incompetent  and  inadequate 
to  furnish  such  guards  and  guaranties  as  a  free  people  have  a 
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right  to  require  for  the  maintenance  of  their  vital  interests,  and 
especially  of  their  liberty.  The  inquiry  then  naturally  presents 
itself  whether  the  establishment  of  a  national  government  will 
afford  more  effectual  and  adequate  securities. 

§  509.  The  fact  has  been  already  adverted  to  that  when  the 
Constitution  was  before  the  people  for  adoption,  it  was  generally 
represented  by  its  opponents  that  its  obvious  tendency  to  a  con- 
solidation of  the  powers  of  government  would  subvert  the  State 
sovereignties,  and  thus  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.^  This  indeed  was  a  topic  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis ;  and  it  produced  so  general  an  alarm  and  terror  that  it 
came  very  nigh  accomplishing  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution.' 
And  yet  the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  supported  was  so  vague 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side  was  so 
cogent  and  just,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how,  at  that 
time  or  at  any  later  time  (for  it  has  often  been  resorted  to  for 
the  same  purpose),  the  suggestion  could  have  had  any  substantial 
influence  upon  the  public  opinion. 

§  610.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  considerations  (some  of  which 
have  been  already  hinted  at)  which  are  calculated  to  suppress  all 
alarm  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  limited  powers,  leaving  all  residuary 
general  powers  in  the  State  governments,  or  in  the  people  thereof. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government  is  confined  to  a  few 
enumerated  objects  which  concern  the  common  welfare  of  all  the 
States.  The  State  governments  have  a  full  superintendence  and 
control  over  the  immense  mass  of  local  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  feelings,  the  affec- 
tions, the  municipal  institutions,  and  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  whole  population.^  They  possess,  too,  the  immediate 
administration  of  justice  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  which 
concern  the  property,  personal  rights,  and  peaceful  pursuits  of 
their  own  citizens.  They  must  of  course  possess  a  largo  sliaro 
of  influence;  and,  being  independent  of  each  other,  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  interpose  checks,  as  well  as  to  combine  a 
common  resistance  to  any  undue  exercise  of  power  by  the  gen- 
eral government)  independent  of  direct  force.  ^ 

^  1  ElUof  8  Deltas,  278,  296,  297,  882,  S88  ;  2  EUiot's  Debatee,  47,  96,  188  ;  8 
Elliot's  Debatas,  248,  267,  294;  The  Federalitt,  Noa.  89,  45, 17,  81. 
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§  611.  In  the  next  place,  the  State  goveraments  are,  by  the 
very  theory  of  the  Constitution,  essential  constituent  parts  of  the 
general  government  They  can  exist  without  the  latter,  but 
the  latter  cannot  exist  without  them.  Without  the  intervention 
of  the  State  legislatures,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  elected  at  all ;  and  the  Senate  is  exclusively  and  abso- 
lutely under  the  choice  of  the  State  legislatures.  The  Repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States.  So  that  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  national  government 
depend  upon,  and  emanate  from  the  States.  Everywhere  the 
State  sovereignties  are  represented ;  and  the  national  sovereignty, 
as  such,  has  no  representation.^  How  is  it  possible  imder  such 
circumstances,  that  the  national  government  can  be  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  unless  the  States,  and  the  people 
of  the  States,  conspire  together  for  their  overthrow?  If 
there  should  bo  sucli  a  conspiracy,  is  not  this  more  justly  to 
be  deemed  an  act  of  the  States  through  their  own  agents,  and 
by  tlioir  own  choice,  rather  than  a  corrupt  usurpation  by  the 
general  government? 

§  612.  Besides,  the  perpetual  organization  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, in  all  their  departments,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial ;  their  natural  tendency  to  co-operate  in  cases  of  threat- 
ened danger  to  their  conmion  liberties ;  the  perpetually  recurring 
right  of  the  elective  franchise,  at  short  intervals,  —  must  present 
the  most  formidable  barriers  against  any  deliberate  usurpation, 
which  does  not  arise  from  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Ihe  people 
of  the  States.  And  when  such  a  general  co-operation  for  usur- 
pation shall  exist,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the  general  nor  the 
State  governments  can  interpose  any  permanent  protection. 
Each  must  submit  to  that  public  will  which  created  and  may 
destroy  them. 

§  618.  Another  not  unimportimt  consideration  is,  that  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  will  be,  and  indeed  must  be, 
principally  employed  upon  external  objects,  such  as  war,  peace, 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  foreign  commerce.  In  its 
internal  operations  it  can  touch  but  few  objects,  except  to  intro- 
duce regulations  beneficial  to  the  commerce,  intercourse,  and 
other  relations  between  the  States,  and  to  lay  taxes  for  the  com- 
mon good.     The  powers  of  the  States,  on  the  other  hand,  extend 
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to  all  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern 
the  lives  and  liberties  and  property  of  the  people,  and  the  inter- 
nal order,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  general  government  will  be  most  extensive  and 
important  in  times  of  war  and  danger ;  those  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, in  times  of  peace  and  security.^  Independent  of  all 
other  considerations,  the  fact  that  the  States  possess  a  concur- 
rent power  of  taxation,  and  an  exclusive  power  to  regulate  the 
descent,  devise,  and  distribution  of  estates  (a  power  the  most 
formidable  to  despotism,  and  the  most  indispensable  in  its  right 
exercise  to  republicanism),  will  forever  give  them  an  influcnco 
which  will  be  as  commanding  as,  with  reference  to  Uie  safety  of 
the  Union,  they  could  deliberately  desire.' 

§  614.  Indeed,  the  constant  apprehension  of  some  of  Uie  most 
sincere  patriots,  who  by  their  wisdom  have  graced  our  country, 
has  been  of  an  opposite  character.  They  have  believed  that 
the  States  would,  in  the  event,  prove  too  formidable  for  the 
Union;  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  anarchy  in  the  members, 
and  not  to  tyranny  in  the  head.*  Whether  their  fears,  in  this 
respect,  were  not  of  those  of  men  whose  judgments  were  misled 
by  extreme  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  or  whether 
they  but  too  well  read  the  fate  of  our  own  in  the  history  of  other 
republics,  time,  the  great  expounder  of  such  problems,  can  alone 
determine.^  The  reasoning  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  with 
so  much  profoundness  and  ability  advanced  by  the  Federalist, 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  45.  <  Id.  No.  31. 

•  Id.  Noe.  17,  45,  46,  81. 

*  M.  TuTgot  appears  to  have  been  stroogly  imprsised  with  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing a  national  goyemment  under  such  circumstances.  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price  he 
says  :  "  In  the  general  union  of  the  States  I  do  not  observe  a  coalition,  a  fusion  of  aU 
the  parts  to  form  one  homogeneous  body.  It  is  only  a  jumble  of  communities  too  dis- 
oordant,  and  which  onUaina  a  conataiU  tendency  to  teparatianf  owing  to  the  diversity  in 
their  laws,  customs,  and  opinions,  to  the  inequality  of  their  present  strength,  but  still 
more  to  the  mequality  of  their  advances  to  greater  strength.  It  is  only  a  copy  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Dutch  republic  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  the 
American  republic  has,  ftt>m  the  future  possible  increase  of  any  one  of  the  provinces. 
All  this  edifice  has  been  hitherto  supported  upon  the  erroneous  foundation  of  the  moat 
ancient  and  vulgar  policy  ;  upon  the  prejudice  that  nations  and  states,  as  such,  may 
have  an  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  which  individuals  have  to  be  free,  and  defend 
their  property  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  and  conquerors,"  &c.  Similar  views 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  mind  of  a  distinguished  American  gentleman,  who  published 
a  pamphlet  in  1788  (edit  Worcester),  entitled  "  Thoughts  upon  the  Political  Situation 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  Ac,  p.  87,  &c 
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will,  in  the  mean  time,  deserve  the  attention  of  every  considerate 
man  in  America.^ 

§  515.  Hitherto  our  experience  haa  demonstrated  the  entire 
safety  of  the  States,  under  the  benign  operations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Each  of  the  States  has  grown  in  power,  in  vigor  of  opera- 
tion, in  commanding  influence,  in  wealth,  revenue,  population, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  general  eflSciency.  No  man  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  their  power,  relative  to  that  of  the. Union, 
has  boon  diminished,  although  our  population  has  in  tlio  inter- 
mediate i)criod  passed  from  three  to  more  than  twelve  millions. 
No  man  will  pretend  to  say,  that  the  affection  for  the  State  gov- 
ermnents  has  been  sensibly  diminished  by  the  operations  of  the 
general  government  If  the  latter  has  become  more  deeply  an 
object  of  regard  and  reverence,  of  attachment  and  pride,  it  is 
because  it  is  felt  to  be  the  parental  guardian  of  our  public  and 
private  rights,  and  the  natural  ally  of  all  the  State  governments, 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
prosperity.  It  is  beloved,  not  for  its  power,  but  for  its  benefi- 
cence; not  because  it  commands,  but  because  it  protects;  not 
because  it  controls,  but  because  it  sustains  the  common  interests, 
and  the  common  liberties,  and  the  common  rights  of  the  people. 

§  516.  That  there  have  been  measures  adopted  by  the  general 
government  which  have  not  met  with  universal  approbation, 
must  be  admitted.  But  was  not  this  difference  of  opinion  to  be 
expected  ?  Does  it  not  exist  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  the  State 
governments  7  Must  it  not  exist  in  every  government,  formed  and 
directed  by  human  beings  of  different  talents,  characters,  pas* 
sions,  virtues,  motives,  and  intelligence?  That  some  of  the 
measures  of  the  general  government  have  been  deemed  usurpa- 
tions by  some  of  the  States  is  also  true.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  those  measures  were  deemed  constitutional  by  a  majority 
of  the  States,  and  as  such  received  the  most  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  State  authorities.  It  is  also  true  that  some  measures 
whose  constitutionality  has  been  doubted  or  denied  by  some 
States  have,  at  other  times,  upon  re-examination,  been  approved 
of  by  the  same  States.  Not  a  single  measure  has  ever  induced 
three-quarters  of  the  States  to  adopt  any  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution founded  upon  the  notion  of  usurpation.'    Wherever  an 

1  The  FedenOiflt,  Kot.  45,  46,  81. 

*  If  there  be  any  ezceptioo,  it  is  the  dedaioii  as  to  the  suability  of  the  States.    But 
VOL.  I.  —  26 
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amendment  has  taken  place  it  has  been  to  clear  a  real  donbt,  or 
obviate  an  inconvenience  established  by  onr  experience.  And 
this  very  power  of  amendment^  at  the  command  of  the  States 
themselves,  forms  the  great  balance-wheel  of  our  system,  and 
enables  us  silently  and  quietly  to  redress  all  irregularities,  and 
to  put  down  all  practical  oppressions.  And  what  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  government^  is  that  two  meas- 
ures, which  stand  confessedly  upon  the  extreme  limits  of  consti- 
tutional authority,  and  carry  the  doctrine  of  constructive  power 
to  the  last  verge,  have  been  brought  forward  by  those  who  were 
the  opponents  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  known  advocates  for  its 
most  restricted  construction.  In  each  case,  however,  they  re- 
ceived the  decided  support  of  a  groat  majority  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Union ;  and  the  constitutionality  of  them  is  now  universally 
acquiesced  in,  if  not  universally  affirmed.  We  allude  to  the  un- 
limited embargo,  passed  in  1807,  and  the  purchase  and  admission 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  under  the  treaty  with  France  in 
1808.^  Tlmt  any  act  has  over  been  done  by  tlie  general  govern- 
ment, which  even  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have 
deemed  &  clear  and  gross  usurpation,  may  be  safely  denied.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  many  powers  positively  belong- 
ing to  the  general  government  have  never  yet  been  put  into  full 
operation.  So  that  the  influence  of  State  opinions  and  State 
jealousies  and  State  policy  may  bo  clearly  traced  throughout  the 

6T6II  this  detenres  not  the  name  of  ntarpfttioii,  for  the  ease  blls  dearly  within  the  words 
of  the  Constitution. 

^  4  EUiot's  Debates,  267.  President  Jeffeiton  himself;  under  whose  administratioii 
hoth  these  measures  were  passed,  which  weri^  in  the  highest  sense,  his  own  measures^ 
was  deliberately  of  opinion  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  neoebsary  to 
anthorize  the  general  goyemment  to  admit  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  Yet  he  ratified 
the  rery  treaty  which  secured  this  right ;  and  oonflrmed  the  laws  which  gave  it  effect 
i  Jefferson's  Corresp.  1,  S,  3.  A  more  particular  consideration  of  these  subjects  will 
naturally  arise  in  some  future  dtBcnssions.(a) 

(a)  See  Cocke's  Constitutional  History,  constant  accretion  of  fedend  authority  was 

pp.  209,  234.     This  author,  alluding  to  to  be  expected,  if  not  inoviuble.     Using 

this  acquisition,  and  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  the  terms  "  Federal "  and  **  RepnbUcan " 

opinion  upon  the  power  to  make  it,  has  in  their  original  sense,  as  appli^  to  those 

not  fidled  to  remark  the  readiness  of  every  who  were  respectively  for  a  liberal  and  a 

party  in  power  to  exercise  greater  author-  strict  construction  of  the  powers  of  govern* 

ity  than  they  were  wilUng  to  concede  that  ment,  it  might,  by  modifying  a  little  Mr. 

the   government  poesessed  when  in  the  Jefferson's  famous  aphorism,  be  said,  '*Oat 

hands  of  their  opponents ;  and  it  might  of  power,  we  are  all  Republicans  ^  in  power, 

thence  be  argued  that  the  tendency  to  a  we  are  all  Federalists."    C 
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operations  of  the  general  goyemment,  and  especially  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  powers.  This  furnishes  no  just  ground 
of  complaint  or  accusation.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  it  demonstrates  that  the  general  government  has  many  salu«- 
tary  checks  silently  at  work  to  control  its  movements;  and  that 
experience  coincides  with  theory  in  establishing  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated  to  secure  ^^the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity/* 

§  617.  I^  upon  a  closer  survey  of  all  the  powers  given  by  the 
Constitution,  and  all  the  guards  upon  their  exercise,  we  shall 
perceive  still  stronger  inducements  to  fortify  this  conclusion^ 
and  to  increase  our  confidence  in  the  Constitution,  may  we  ncA 
justly  hope  that  every  honest  American  will  concur  in  the  dying 
expression  of  Father  Paul,  ^  Esto  perpetua, '*  may  it  be  perpetual  f 
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CHAPTER  VIL. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  POWEBa 

§  618.  In  surveying  the  general  structure  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  we  are  naturally  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  disclosed  in  the  preamble. 
Every  government  must  include  within  its  scope,  at  least  if  it  is 
to  possess  suitable  stability  and  energy,  the  exorcise  of  the  throo 
great  powers  upon  which  all  governments  are  supposed  to  rest, 
namely,  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  powers. 
The  manner  and  extent  in  which  these  powers  are  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  functionaries  in  whom  they  are  to  be  vested,  con- 
stitute the  great  distinctions  which  are  known  in  the  forms  of 
government  In  absolute  governments  the  whole  executive,  le- 
gislative, and  judicial  powers  are,  at  least  in  their  final  result, 
exclusively  confined  to  a  single  individual;  and  such  a  form  of 
government  is  denominated  a  despotism,  as  the  whole  sovereignty 
of  the  state  is  vested  in  him.  If  the  same  powers  arc  exclusively 
confided  to  a  few  persons,  constituting  a  permanent  sovereign 
council,  the  government  may  be  appropriately  denominated  an 
absolute  or  despotic  aristocracy.  If  they  are  exercised  by  the 
people  at  large  in  their  original  sovereign  assemblies,  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  pure  and  absolute  democracy.  But  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  find  these  powers  divided,  and  separately  exercised  by 
independent  functionaries,  the  executive  power  by  one  depart- 
ment, the  legislative  by  another,  and  the  judicial  by  a  third;  and 
in  these  cases  the  government  is  properly  deemed  a  mixed' one  • 
a  mixed  monarchy,  if  the  executive  power  is  hereditary  in  a 
single  person;  a  mixed  aristocracy,  if  it  is  hereditary  in  several 
chieftains  or  families;  and  a  mixed  democracy  or  republic,  if  it 
is  delegated  by  election,  and  is  not  hereditary.  In  mixed  mon- 
archies  and  aristocracies  some  of  the  functionaries  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  powers  are,  or  at  learit  may  be,  hereditary.  But 
in  a  representative  republic  all  power  emanates  from  the  people, 
and  is  exercised  by  their  choice,  and  never  extends  beyond  the 
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liyes  of  the  indiyidualsto  whom  it  is  intrustecL  It  may  be 
intrusted  for  any  shorter  period;  and  then  it  returns  to  tliem 
again,  to  be  again  delegated  by  a  new  choice. 

§  519.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  resolution  adopted  by  that  body  was,  that 
'^a  national  government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a 
supreme  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive. "  ^  And  from  this 
fundamental  proposition  sprung  the  subsequent  organization  of 
the  whole  government  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  then,  our 
duty  to  examine  and  consider  the  ground»  on  which  this  proposi- 
tion rests,  since  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  institutions, 
State  as  well  as  national. 

§  520.  In  the  establishment  of  a  free  government,  the  division 
of  the  three  great  powers  of  government,  the  executive,  the  le- 
gislative, and  the  judicial,  among  different  functionaries,  has 
been  a  favorite  policy  with  patriots  and  statesmen.  It  has  by 
many  been  deemed  a  maxim  of  vital  importance,  that  these 
powers  should  forever  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  And  accord- 
ingly wo  find  it  laid  down  with  emphatic  care  in  the  bill  of  rights 
of  several  of  tlie  State  constitutions.  In  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  example,  it  is  declared,  that  ^^  in  the  government 
of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislative  department  shall  never 
exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them; 
the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them ;  to  the  end  it 
may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men."'  Other  decla- 
rations of  a  similar  character  are  to  be  found  in  other  State 
constitutions.* 

§  521.    Montesquieu  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who,  with  a 

1  JonrnaU  of  Conyention,  82,  83,  139,  207,  216. 

*  BiU  of  Rights,  article  80. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  47.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  J.  Adams,  that  the  practi- 
cabilitj  or  the  duration  of  a  republic,  in  which  there  is  a  governor,  a  senate,  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  is  doubted  by  Tacitus,  though  he  admits  the  theory  to  be 
laudable.  Cnnctas  nationes  et  urbes  popnlus,  aut  priores,  aut  singuli  regunt.  Delecta 
ex  his  et  constitnta  rcipublicie  forma  laudari  facilins  quam  inveniri,  vel  si  evonit,  hand 
diutuma  esse  potest.  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  14.  Cicero  asserts,  "Statuo  esse  optime  cousti- 
tutam  rempublicam,  qua  ex  tribus  generibus  illis,  regall,  optimo,  et  popnlari,  modice 
confnsa.*'  Cic  Frag,  de  Repub.  1  Adams's  Amer.  Constitutions,  Preface,  19.  The 
British  government  perhaps  answers  more  nearly  to  the  form  of  government  proposed 
by  these  writers,  tlum  what  we  in  modem  times  should  esteem  strictly  a  republic. 
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truly  philosophical  eye,  surveyed  the  political  truth  involvod  in 
this  maxim  in  its  full  extent,  and  gave  to  it  a  paramount  im<- 
portanco  and  value.  As  it  is  tacitly  assumed,  as  a  fundamental 
basis  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  distribution 
of  its  powers,  it  may  be  worth  inquiry,  what  is  the  true  nature, 
object,  and  extent  of  the  maxim,  and  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  supported.  The  remarks  of  Montesquieu  on  tliis  subject 
will  be  found  in  a  professed  commentary  upon  the  constitution 
of  England.^  *'When,"  says  he,  **the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  imited  in  the  same  person,  or  in  the  same  body  of 
magistrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehensions  may 
arise  lest  the  "Same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical 
laws,  or  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner.  Again,  there  is 
no  liberty,  if  the  judiciary  power  be  not  separated  from  the  le^ 
gislative  and  executive.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legislative,  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  con« 
trol ;  for  the  judge  would  be  the  legislator.  Were  it  joined  to 
the  executive  power,  tlie  judge  might  behave  with  violence  and 
oppression.  There  would  be  an  end  of  everything  were  the  same 
man,  or  the  same  body,  whether  of  the  nobles  or  of  tlio  people, 
to  exercise  these  three  powers,  that  of  enacting  laws,  that  of 
executing  the  public  resolutions,  and  of  trying  the  causes  of 
individuals."* 

§  522.  The  same  reasoning  is  a^pted  by  Mr.  Justice  Black** 
stone,  in  his  Commentaries.*  *Mn  all  tyrannical  governments,** 
says  he,  ^^the  supreme  magistracy,  or  the  right  both  of  making 
and  of  enforcing  laws,  is  vested  in  the  same  man,  or  one  and  the 
same  body  of  men;  and  wherever  these  two  powers  are  united 
together,  there  can  be  no  public  liberty.  The  magistrate  may 
enact  tyrannical  laws,  and  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner, 
since  he  is  possessed,  in  quality  of  dispenser  of  justice,  with  all 
the  power  which  he  as  legislator  thinks  proper  to  give  himself. 
But  where  the  legislative  and  executive  autliority  ai*o  in  distinct 

>  MonteaqnieOf  B.  11,  eh.  0. 

*  M.  Toigot  met  the  following  tirong  Umgnage :  **  The  tyranny  of  the  people  it  the 
most  cruel  and  intolerable,  becanae  it  leaves  the  fewest  resources  to  the  oppressed.  A 
despot  is  restrained  by  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  He  is  checked  by  remorse  or  pnblio 
opinion.  But  the  multitude  never  calculate;  the  multitude  are  never  checked  by  re... 
morse,  and  will  even  ascribe  to  themselves  the  highest  honor  when  they  deserve  only 
disgrace."    Letter  to  Dr.  Price. 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  146. 
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hands,  the  former  will  take  care  not  to  intmst  the  latter  with 
80  large  a  power  as  may  tend  to  the  subversion  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence,  and  therewith  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject"  Again: 
^In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the  judicial  power  in 
a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated,  indeed,  by,  but  not  romova* 
ble  at,  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  consists  one  main  preservative 
of  the  public  liberty;  which  cannot  long  subsist  in  any  state, 
unless  the  administration  of  common  justice  be  in  some  degree 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  also  the  executive  power. 
Were  it  joined  with  the  legislative^  the  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  judges, 
whose  decisions  would  then  be  regulated  only  by  their  opinions, 
and  not  by  any  fundamental  principles  of  law;  which,  though 
legislators  may  depart  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to  observe. 
Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union  might  soon  be  an 
overbalance  for  the  legislative."^ 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  269.  See  1  Wilson's  Law  LeetnrM,  $94,  899, 400, 407. 408,  409 ; 
Woodesoii*B  Elem.  of  Jurispu  68,  66.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Paley,  on  the  same  subject^ 
are  full  of  his  osnal  pracdoal  sense.  "  The  first  maxim,"  says  he,  "  of  a  free  state  is, 
that  the  laws  be  made  by  one  set  of  men  and  administered  by  another ;  in  other  woni% 
that  the  legislative  and  Jndicial  characters  be  kept  separate.  When  these  offices  are 
united  in  the  same  person  or  assembly,  particular  laws  are  made  for  particular  caset^ 
springing  oftentimes  from  partial  motires,  and  directed  to  private  ends.  Whilst  they 
are  kept  separate,  general  laws  are  made  by  one  body  of  men,  without  foreseeing  whom 
they  may  affect ;  uid  when  mad^  they  must  be  applied  by  the  other,  let  them,  affect 
whom  they  wilL 

*'For  the  sake  of  illustration  let  it  be  supposed,  in  this  oonntry,  either  that,  Parlio- 
menta  being  laid  aside,  the  oonrts  of  Westminster  HaU  made  their  own  laws ;  or,  that 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  tried  and  decided  causes  at 
their  bar.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  plao«^  that  the  decisions  of  such  a  judicaturs  would 
be  so  many  laws ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that,  when  the  parties  and  the  interests  to 
be  affeoted  by  the  laws  were  known,  the  inclinations  of  the  law-makers  would  inevitably 
attach  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  Uiat  where  there  were  neither  any  fixed  rules  to 
regulate  their  determinations^  nor  any  superior  power  to  control  their  proceedings,  these 
inclinations  would  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  public  justice.  The  consequence  of 
which  must  be,  that  the  sulijeots  of  such  a  oonstitution  would  live  either  without  any 
constant  laws,  that  b  without  any  known  pre-established  rules  of  abjudication  what* 
ever ;  or  under  laws  made  for  particular  penons,  and  partaking  of  the  contradictiona 
and  iniquity  of  the  motives  to  which  they  owed  their  origin* 

"These  dangers,  by  the  division  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions,  are  in  this 
country  effectually  provided  against  Parliament  knows  not  the  individuals  upon 
whom  its  acts  will  operate ;  it  has  no  cases  or  parties  before  it ;  no  private  designs  to 
serve ;  consequently  its  resolutions  will  be  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  universal 
effects  and  tendencies,  which  always  produce  impartial  and  oommonly  advantageous 
regulations.  When  laws  are  made,  courts  of  justioe,  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  tha 
judges,  must  abide  by  thMi ;  for  the  l^gislatira  being  neoessarily  the  supreme  power  of 
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§  523.  And  the  Federalist  haa  witli  equal  point  and  breritj 
remarked,  thai  ^the  accnmnlation  of  all  powera»  I^^ialatiTe,  ex- 
ecntire,  and  jodiciarj,  in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few, 
CfT  manj,  and  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective, 
may  be  justly  prmoanced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny."  ^ 

§  524.  The  general  reasoning  by  idiich  the  maxim  is  sop- 
pc»ted,  independently  of  the  jost  wei^it  of  the  authority  in  its 
fsTor,  seems  entirely  satisfactory.  What  is  of  far  more  ralue 
than  any  mere  reasoning^  experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be 
founded  in  a  just  riew  of  the  nature  of  gOTemment,  and  the 
safety  and  liberty  of  the  people.  And  it  is  no  small  commenda- 
tion of  the  Constituti<m  of  the  United  States,  that  instead  €it 
adopting  a  new  theory,  it  has  placed  this  practical  truth  as  the 
basis  of  its  organization.  It  has  placed  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  powers  in  different  hands.     It  has,  as  we  shall 

tibaiUte,  tib»  judicial  Mid  Twy  other  p<wwr  fa  •eeo— table  to  that;  and  it  eaaaoi  bo 
dooUed  that  the  penons  who  poan«  the  aoTerdgn  anthoritj'  oi  ^TennDeai  will  bo 
teoadooi  of  the  Uwi  which  thej  thenaelTei  preacrihe,  and  suffideotly  jealous  of  the 
aammpdonofdispeiiniigjiidiGialaiidl^ptlatiTepower  by  aayothen.**  Pidejr'aMonl 
Phikeophy,  B.  6,  ch.  S. 

1  The  Federalist,  Na  47  ;  Id.  Na  22.  8eo  also  Got.  Bandolph's  Letter,  4  Elliof  • 
Deh.  1S3 ;  Woodesoo'a  EIol  of  Jurisp.  6Z,  M.  Mr.  Jeffcraon,  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
(inia  (Jellienon's  Noies»  p.  195),  has  ezpraaed  the  same  trath  with  peculiar  Icrror  and 
Ibcee.  Speaking  of  the  coostitatioD  of  goremment  of  his  own  State,  he  ssjs,  "  AO  the 
powers  of  goremment,  IcgisUtiTe,  execntiTe,  and  jodidarj,  result  to  the  legUlstiTo 
body.  The  concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands  fa  precisely  the  definition  of  m 
despotic  goremment.  It  will  be  no  slleriation  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  m 
plorality  of  hsiids,  snd  not  by  a  sin^one.  One  handred  and  aerenty-three  despots 
would  surely  be  ss  oppressive  ss  one.  Let  those  who  doubt  it  turn  thdr  eyes  on  the 
republic  of  Venice.  An  electiTo  despotism  fa  not  the  goTemment  we  fought  for ;  but 
one  which  should  not  only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in  which  the  poweta  oi 
goremment  should  be  so  diTided  snd  balanced  among  seroal  bodies  of  magistney,  an 
that  no  one  could  transcend  their  legal  limits  without  being  eSectually  checked  and  le- 
strUned  by  the  others."  Tet  Viiginia  lived  Toluntarily  nnder  this  constitution  more 
thsn  fifty  yean  (see  2  Fitkin's  Hist.  298,  299,  300);  and,  notwithstanding  this  solemn 
waming  by  her  own  (aTorite  statesman,  in  the  recent  rerisioa  of  her  okl  constitntioa 
and  the  fomiation  of  a  new  one,  she  has  not  in  this  respect  changed  Uie  powers  of  the 
foreroment    The  legislature  still  remsins  with  all  its  great  powers. 

Ko  person,  howerer,  hss  examined  this  whole  subject  more  profoundly  and  with  more 
Qlostra^ns  from  history  and  political  philosophy,  than  Mr.  John  Adams,  in  his  celo- 
bntted  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions.  It  desenres  a  thorough  perusal  by 
trery  statesmsn. 

Milton  was  an  open  adTocate  for  eonoentrating  all  powers,  legiahUire  and  ezecntiTe^ 
in  one  body;  and  his  opinions,  ss  well  ss  those  of  some  other  men  of  a  philoeophical 
asst,  are  sufficiently  wild  and  extrarsgant  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  against  too  moeh 
lelianee  on  mere  authority.    See  1  Adams's  Det  of  Ame^.  Const  8M  to  871. 
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presently  see,  made  their  term  of  office  and  their  organization 
different;  and,  for  objects  of  permanent  and  paramount  impor- 
tance, has  given  to  the  judicial  department  a  tenure  of  office  dur-  ) 
ing  good  behavior,  while  it  has  limited  each  of  the  others  to  a 
term  of  years. 

§  525.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  separation  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  government,  and  maintain  that  that  separation 
is  indispensable  to  public  liberty,  we  are  to  understand  this 
maxim  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  they 
must  bo  kept  wholly  and  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  and  have 
no  conmion  link  of  connection  or  dependence,  the  one  upon  the 
other,  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  true  meaning  is,  tiiat  the 
whole  power  of  one  of  these  departments  should  not  be  exercised 
by  the  same  hands  which  possess  the  whole  power  of  either  of 
the  other  departments ;  and  that  such  exercise  of  the  whole  would 
subvert  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution.  This  has  been 
shown  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy  by  the  authors  of  the 
Federalist^  It  was  obviously  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by 
Montesquieu  and  Blackstone  in  their  commentaries;  for  they 
were  each  speaking  with  approbation  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, which  embraced  this  division  of  powers  in  a  general  view; 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  established  an  occasional  mixture 
of  each  with  the  others,  and  a  mutual  dependency  of  each  upon 
the  others.  The  slightest  examination  of  the  British  constitution 
will  at  once  convince  us  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departments  are  by  no  means  totally  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  each  other.  The  executive  magistrate  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  legislative  department;  for  Parliament  consists 
of  the  king,  lords,*  and  commons ;  and  no  law  can  be  passed  ex- 
cept by  the  assent  of  the  king.  Indeed,  he  possesses  certain  pre- 
rogatives, such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  making  foreign  treaties, 
by  which  he  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  impart  to  them  a  legisla- 
tive force  and  operation.  He  also  possesses  the  sole  appointing 
power  to  the  judicijal  department,  though  the  judges,  when  once 
appointed,  are  not  subject  to  his  will,  or  power  of  removal  The 
House  of  Lords  also  constitutes  not  only  a  vital  and  independent 
branch  of  the  legislature,  but  is  also  a  great  constitutional  coun- 
cil of  the  executive  magistrate,  and  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
highest  appellate  judicial  tribunal.     Again,  the  other  branch  of 

1  The.Fedenaiit,No.42. 
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the  legislature,  the  Commons,  possess,  in  some  sort,  a  portion 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  power,  in  exercising  the  power  of 
accusation  by  impeachment;  and  in  this  case,  as  also  in  the  trial 
of  peers,  the  House  of  Lords  sits  as  a  grand  court  of  trials  for 
public  ofifences.  The  powers  of  the  judiciary  department  are, 
indeed,  more  narrowly  confined  to  their  own  proper  sphere.  Yet 
still  the  judges  occasionally  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  giving  their  opinions  upon  matters  of  law  re- 
{erred  to  them  for  advice ;  and  thus  they  may,  in  some  sort,  be 
deemed  assessors  to  the  lords  in  their  legislative,  as  well  as 
judicial  capacity.^ 

§  526.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  illustrated  the  advantages 
of  an  occasional  mixture  of  the  legislative  and  executive  func-> 
tions,  in  the  English  constitution  in  a  striking  manner.  ^^  It  is 
highly  necessary,"  says  he,  "for  preserving  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  executive  power  should  be  a  branch,  though 
not  the  whole  of  the  legislative.  The  total  union  of  them,  we 
have  seen,  would  be  productive  of  tyranny.  The  tot4il  disjunct 
tion  of  them,  for  the  present,  would,  in  the  end,  produce  the  same 
effects  by  causing  that  union,  against  which  it  seems  to  provide. 
The*  legislative  would  soon  become  tyrannical  by  making  contin- 
ual encroachments,  and  gradually  assuming  to  itself  the  rights 
of  the  executive  power,  &c  To  hinder,  therefore,  any  such  cq« 
croachments,  the  king  is,  himself,  a  part  of  tlie  Parliament; 
and,  as  this  is  the  reason  of  his  being  so,  very  properly,  therefore, 
the  share  of  legislation  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  the 
crown  consists  in  the  power  of  r^eotingy  ratlier  than  revolving  ; 
this  being  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  For  we  may 
i^pply  to  the  royal  negative,  in  this  instance,  what  Cicero  observes 
of  the  negative  of  the  Soman  tribunes,  that  the  crown  has  not 
any  power  of  doing  wrong,  but  merely  of  preventmg  wrong  from 
being  done.  The,  crown  cannot  begin  of  itself  any  alterations  in 
the  present  established  law;  but  it  may  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  alterations  suggested  and  consented  to  by  the  two  houses.'' ' 

§  627.  Notwithstanding  the  memorable  terms  in  which  this 
maxim  of  a  division  of  powers  is  incorporated  into  the  bills  of 
rights  of  many  of  our  State,  constitutions,  the  same  mixture  will 
be  found  provided  for,  and  indeed  required  in  the  same  soleom 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  47  ;  De  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitution,  B.  2,  ch.  S. 
>  1  BUck.  Comm.  164. 
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instruments  of  gOTemmeni  Thus,  the  governor  of  Massachut* 
setts  exercises  a  part  of  the  legislative  power,  possessing  a  quali-* 
fied  negative  upon  all  laws.  The  house  of  representatives  is  a 
grand  inquest  for  accusation ;  and  the  senate  is  a  high  court  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
executive  council,  possesses  the  power  of  appointment  in  general ;' 
but  the  appointment  of  certain  officers  still  belongs  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the 
judicial  department  is  distinct  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
in  many  rcsiiccts,  cither  branch  may  require  the  advice  of  the 
judges,  upon  solemn  questions  of  law  referred  to  them.  The 
same  general  division,  with  the  same  occasional  mixture,  may  be 
found  in  the  constitutions  of  other  States.  And  in  some  of  them 
the  deviations  from  the  strict  theory  are  quite  remarkable. 
Tlius,  until  the  late  revision,  the  constitution  of  New  York  con* 
stituted  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  any  two  of  them  with  the  governor,  a  council  of 
revision,  which  possessed  a  qualified  negative  upon  all  laws  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  And,  now,  the  chan« 
collor  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  con- 
stitute, with  the  Senate,  a  court  of  impeachment,  and  for  the 
correction  of  errors.  In  New  Jersey  the  governor  is  appointed 
by  the  legislature,  and  is  the  chancellor  and  ordinary,  or  surro- 
gate, a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  appeals,  and  president^ 
with  a  casting  vote,  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 
In  Virginia  the  great  mass  of  the  appointing  power  is  vested  in 
the  legislature.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  constitution  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  which  does  not  practically  embrace  some 
acknowledgment  of  the  maxim,  and  at  the  same  time  some  ad- 
mixture of  powers  constituting  an  exception  to  it.^(a) 

§  528.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  important  to  have 
dwelt  on  this  subject,  if  originally  it  had  not  been  made  a  spe- 
cial objection  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
though  it  professed  to  be  founded  upon  a  division  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  departments,  yet  it  was  really 
chargeable  with  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  by  accumulating 
in  some  instances  the  different  powers  in  the  same  hands,  and 

1  The  Fadeimlist*  Nos.  47,  48. 
(o)  Many  of  Umm  things  are  now  otherwiat. 
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by  a  mixture  of  them  in  others;  so  that  it,  in  effect,  subverted 
the  maxim,  and  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty.^ 
The  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  such  an  occasional  accumulation 
and  mixture  exist;  but  the  conclusion,  that  the  system  is  there- 
fore dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  If 
the  objection  were  well  founded,  it  would  apply  with  equal,  and 
in  some  cases  with  far  greater,  force  to  most  of  our  State  consti- 
tutions; and  thus  the  people  would  be  proved  their  own  worst 
enemies,  by  embodying  in  their  own  constitutions  the  means  of 
overthrowing  their  liberties. 

§  629.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist  thought  this  subject  a 
matter  of  vast  importance,  and  accordingly  bestowed  upon  it  a 
most  elaborate  commentary.  At  the  present  time  the  objection 
may  not  be  felt  as  possessing  much  practical  force,  since  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  suggestions  on  which  it 
was  foimded.  But,  as  the  objection  may  be  revived,  and  as  a  per- 
fect separation  is  occasionally  found  supported  by  the  opinions 
of  ingenious  minds,  dazzled  by  theory,  and  extravagantly  attached 
to  the  notion  of  simplicity  in  government,  it  may  not  be  without 
use  to  recur  to  some  of  the  reasoning  by  which  those  illustrious 
statesmen  who  formed  the  Constitution,  while  they  admitted  the 
general  truth  of  the  maxim,  endeavored  to  prove  that  a  rigid 
adherence  to  it  in  all  cases  would  be  subversive  of  the  oRiciency 
of  the  government,  and  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  public 
liberties.  The  proposition  which  they  undertook  to  maintain 
was  this,  that  '^  unless  these  departments  be  so  far  connected  and 
\  blended  as  to  give  to  each  a  constitutional  control  over  the 
others,  the  degree  of  separation  which  the  maxim  requires,  as 
essential  to  a  free  government,  can  never  in  practice  be  duly 
maintained.''^ 

§  530.  It  is  proper  to  premise,  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  the  powers  belonging  to  one  department  ought  not  to  be 
directly  and  completely  administered  by  cither  of  the  other  de- 
partments ;  and,  as  a  corollary,  that,  in  reference  to  each  other, 
neither  of  them  ought  to  possess,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  over- 
ruling influence  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  pow- 
ers.' Power,  however,  is  of  an  encroaching  nature,  and  it  ought 
to  be  effectually  restrained  from  passing  the  limits  assigned  to 

1  1  Amer.  Museum,  680,  649,  550 ;  LL  563 ;  8  Aroer.  Museum,  78,  79. 
*  The  Federalist,  No.  48.  •  Id. 
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it  Haying  separated  the  three  great  departments  by  a  broad 
line  from  each  other,  the  difficult  task  remains  to  provide  some 
practical  means  for  the  security  of  each  against  the  meditated  or 
occasional  invasions  of  the  others.  Is  it  sufficient  to  declare  on 
parchment  in  the  Constitution,  that  each  shall  remain,  and 
neither  shall  usurp  the  functions  of  the  other?  No  one,  will 
read  in  history  in  general,  or  even  in  our  own  history  during  the 
period  of  the  existence  of  our  State  constitutions,  will  place  much 
reliance  on  such  declarations.  In  tho  first  place,  men  may  and 
will  differ  as  to  tho  nature  and  extent  of  the  prohibition.  Their 
wishes  and  their  interests,  the  prevalence  of  faction,  an  apparent 
necessity,  or  a  predominant  popularity,  will  give  a  strong  bias 
to  their  judgments,  and  easily  satisfy  them  wilii  reasoning  which 
has  but  a  plausible  coloring.  And  it  has  been  accordingly  found, 
that  the  theory  has  bent  imder  the  occasional  pressure,  as  well 
as  under  the  occasional  elasticity  of  public  opinion,  and  as  well 
in  the  States,  as  in  the  general  government  under  the  confedera- 
tion. Usurpations  of  power  have  been  notoriously  assumed  by 
particular  departments  in  each ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that 
these  very  usurpations  have  received  popular  favor  and  in- 
dulgence.^ 

§  531.  In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  preserve  in  full,  vigor  the 
constitutional  barrier  between  each  department,  when  they  are 
entirely  separated,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  that  each  should 
possess  equally,  and  in  the  same  degree,  the  means  of  self-pro- 
tection. Now,  in  point  of  theory,  this  would  bo  almost  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  impossible ;  and  in  point  of  f act,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  means  of  self-protection  in  the  different  departments 
are  immeasurably  disproportionate.  The  judiciary  is  incompar- 
ably tho  weakest  of  either,  and  must  forever,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  be  subjected  to  the  legislative  power.  And  the  latter 
has,  and  must  have,  a  controlling  influence  over  the  executive 
power,  since  it  holds  at  its  own  command  all  the  resources  by 
which  a  chief  magistrate  could  make  himself  formidable.  It 
possesses  the  power  over  the  purse  of  the  nation  and  the  property 
of  the  people.  It  can  grant  or  withhold  supplies ;  it  can  levy  or 
withdraw  taxes ;  it  can  unnerve  the  power  of  the  sword  by  strik- 
ing down  the  arm  which  wields  it 

§  682.   De  Lolme  has  said  with  great  emphasis :  ^  It  is,  with- 

1  The  FedenOift,  No.  48.    See  ako  The  Fedenlltt,  Nos.  88,  42. 
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^ut  doubt,  absolutely  necessarj  for  securing  the  constitution  of  a 
jitate,  to  restrain  the  executive  power;  but  it  is  still  more  neces- 
sary to  restrain  the  Icgislatiye.  What  the  former  can  only  do  by 
successive  steps  (I  mean^  subvert  the  laws),  and  through  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  train  of  enterprises,  the  latter  does  in  a  moment. 
As  its  bare  will  can  give  being  to  the  laws,  so  its  bare  will  can 
also  annihilate  them ;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
the  legislative  power  can  change  the  constitution,  as  God  created 
the  light  In  order,  therefore,  to  insure  stability  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  state,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  restrain  the 
legislative  authority.  But,  here,  we  must  observe  a  difference 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  Tlie  latter  may 
be  confined,  and  is  even  more  easily  so,  when  undivided.  The 
legislative,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  its  being  restrained, 
should  absolutely  be  divided. ''  ^ 

§  688.  The  truth  is,  that  the  legislative  power  is  the  great 
and  overruling  power  in  every  free  government  It  has  been 
remarked  with  equal  force  and  sagacity,  that  the  legislative 
power  is  everywhere  extending  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  and 
drawing  all  power  into  its  impetuous  vortex.  The  founders  of 
our  republics,  wise  as  they  were,  under  the  influence  and  the 
dread  of  the  roy^l  prerogative,  which  was  pressing  upon  tliem, 
never  for  a  moment  seem  to  have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  im* 
mediate  danger  to  liberty  from  that  source,  combined  as  it  wag 
with  an  hereditary  authority  and  an  hereditary  peerage  to  sup* 
port  it  They  seem  never  to  have  recollected  the  danger  from 
legislative  usurpation,  which,  by  ultimately  assembling  all  power 
in  the  same  hands,  must  lead  to  the  same  tyranny  as  is  threat- 
ened by  executive  usurpations.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
will  watch  with  jealousy  every  encroachment  of  the  executive 
magistrate,  for  it  trenches  upon  tlieir  own  authority.  But  who 
shall  watch  the  encroachment  of  these  representatives  them- 
selves? Will  they  be  as  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  power  by 
themselves  as  by  others  ?  In  a  representative  republic,  where 
the  executive  magistracy  is  carefully  limited,  both  in  the  extent 
and  duration  of  its  power;  and  where  the  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  an  assembly,  which  is  inspired  by  a  supposed  in* 
fluence  over  the  people,  with  an  intrepid  confidence  in  its  own 
strength,  -^  which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  feel  all  the  paa- 

I  De  Loline,  B.  2,  ch.  8. 
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sions  which  actuate  thd  mnltitade,  yet  not  so  ntunerouA  aa  to 
be  incapable  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  itft  passions  by  means 
which  reason  prescribes,  — it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tendency  to 
the  usurpation  of  power  is,  if  not  constant,  at  least  probable; 
and  that  it  is  against  the  enterprising  ambition  of  this  depart^ 
ment  that  the  people  may  well  indulge  all  their  jealousy,  and 
exhaust  all  their  precautions.^ (a) 

§  584.   There  are  many  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  the 
engrossing  influence  of  the  legislative  department     In  the  iSrSt 
place,  its  constitutional  powers  are  more  extensive,  and  less 
capable  of  being  brought  within  precise  limits,  than  those  of 
either  of  the  other  departments.     The  bounds  of  the  executive 
authority  are  easily  marked  out  and  defined,     tt  reaches  few 
objects,  and  those  are  known.     It  cannot  transcend  them  with-^ 
out  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  other  departments.     Laws 
may  check  and  restrain  and  bound  its  exercise.     The  same  re- 
marks apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  judiciary.     The  juris-  i 
diction  is,  or  may  be,  bounded  to  a  few  objects  or  persons ;  or,  j 
however  general  and  nnlimited,  its  operations  are  necessarily  i 
Confined  to  the  mere  administration  of  private  and  public  juS-  \ 
tice.     It  cannot  punish  without  law.     It  cannot  create  Contro*    \ 
veraies  to  act  upon.     It  can  decide  only  upon  rights  and  casei^    \ 
as  they  are  brought  by  others  before  it.     It  can  do  nothing  fo^     I 
itself.    It  must  do  everything  for  others.    It  must  obey  the  laws  (     \ 
and  if  it  corruptly  administers  them,  it  is  subjected  to  ilie  power      I 
of  impeachment     On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  power, 
except  in  the  few  cases  of  constitutional  prohibition,   is  un* 

1  the  Federalist,  Nos.  48,  49. 

(a)  Mr.  Qonvenienr  Morrii  expreaMs  eh^  the  powtn  granted  aooordhig  to 

this  very  strongly  :  '*  What  does  it  sig-  their  tme  intent  and  meanings  they  will, 

nify  that  men  should  have  a  written  con-  when  they  leel  a  desire  to  go  further,  avoid 

fttitntion  containing  onequiTocsl  provis-  the  shame,  it  not  the  guilt,  of  peijnry  hy 

ions   and   limitations!     The   legislative  ftwearing  the  ttue  intent  and  meaning  t6 

lion  will  not  he  entangled  in  the  meshes  be,  acdording  to  their  comprehension,  that 

of  a  logical  net     The  legislature  will  which  suits  their  purpose."    Life,  &&,  by 

always  make  the  power  which  it  wlshei  fiparki,  Vol.  lit.  p.  82$.     And  again : 

to  exercise,  unless  it  be  so  organized  as  to  "  Perhaps  our  experience  will  sufficiently 

contain  within  itself  the  sufficient  check,  prove,  without  reasoning  on  the  subject,    , 

Attempts  to  restrain  it  from  outrage  by  that  paper  (constitutions  are  indeed  but 

other  means  will  only  renier  it  more  out-  cobweb  chains  to  the  strong  arm  of  legia- 

rageous.    The  idea  of  binding  legislaton  lation."    Id.  ^1. 
hj  oaths  b  puerile.    Having  sworn  to  ei« 
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limited.  It  is  forever  varying  its  means  and  its  ends.  It  goy- 
erns  the  institutions  and  laws  and  public  policy  of  the  country. 
It  regulates  all  its  vast  interests.  It  disposes  of  all  ito  property. 
Look  but  at  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  branches  of  ite  ordinary 
powers.  It  levies  all  taxes ;  it  direoto  and  appropriates  all  sup* 
plies ;  it  gives  the  rules  for  the  descent^  distribution,  and  devise 
of  all  property  held  by  individuals.  It  controls  the  sources  and 
the  resources  of  wealth.  It  changes  at  its  will  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  laws.  It  moulds  at  its  pleasure  almost  all  the  institutions 
which  give  strength  and  comfort  and  dignity  to  society. 

§  635.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  direct,  visible  representa- 
tive of  the  will  of  the  people  in  all  the  changes  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  tlie  pride  as  well  as  the  power  of  numbers.  ^ 
It  is  easily  moved  and  steadily  moved  by  the  strong  impulses  of 
popular  feeling  and  popular  odium.  It  obeys,  without  reluct- 
ance, the  wishes  and  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being. 
The  path  te  public  favor  lies  open  by  such  obedience;  and  it 
finds  not  only  support,  but  impunity,  in  whatever  measures  the 
majority  advises,  even  though  they  transcend  the  constitutional 
limits.  It  has  no  motive,  therefore,  to  be  jealous,  or  scrupulous 
in  ito  own  use  of  power;  and  it  finds  ito  ambition  stimulated  and 
ito  arm  strengthened  by  the  countenance  and  the  courage  of  num- 
bers. These  views  are  not  alone  those  of  men  who  look  with 
apprehension  upon  the  fate  of  republics ;  but  they  are  also  freely 
admitted  by  some  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  popular  rights 
and  the  permanency  of  republican  institutions.'  Our  domestic 
history  furnishes  abundant  examples  to  verify  tlieso  9U|;g<|s(^laua.^ 

§  586.  If,  then,  the  legislative  power  possesses  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  influence  over  either  or  botti  of  the  others,  and  if, 
in  ito  own  separate  structure,  it  furnishes  no  effectual  security 
for  the  others,  or  for  ito  own  abstinence  from  usurpations,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  rely  upon  a  mere  constitutional  division  of 
the  powers  to  insure  our  liberties.^ 

§  687.    What  remedy,  then,  can  be  proposed  adequate  for  the 

1  "Numeront  ftsiembliet,*'  njrt  M.  Tucgot»  **arB  swayed  in  their  debates  by  the 
tmallest  motives." 

s  See  Mr.  Jefferson's  very  striking  remarks  in  his  Notes  on  Yii^j^inia,  pft.  105,  196, 
197.  248.  In  December,  1770,  and  again,  June,  1781,  the  legiskture  of  Virginia, 
under  a  great  pressure,  were  near  passing  an  act  appointing  a  dictator.    Id.  p.  207. 

•  The  FederalUt,  Nos.  48,  49. 

4  See  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Yiiginia,  196,  198,  197. 
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exigency  7  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
at  stated  times,  might  redress  any  inconvenience  of  this  sort 
But,  if  these  be  frequent,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  that 
respect  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  salutary  influence.  If  it  be  true 
that  all  governments  rest  on  opinion,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
strength  of  opinion  in  each  individual,  and  its  practical  influence 
on  his  conduct,  depend  much  upon  the  .number  which  he  supposes 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion.^  There  is,  too,  no  small 
danger  in  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity  by  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  questions  resjiecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment* Whoever  has  been  present  in  any  assembly  convened 
for  such  a  purpose,  must  have  perceived  the  great  diversities  of 
opinion  upon  the  most  vital  questions,  and  the  extreme  difliculty 
in  bringing  a  majority  to  concur  in  the  long-sighted  wisdom  of 
the  soundest  provisions.  Temporary  feelings  and  excitements, 
popular  prejudices,  an  ardent  love  of  theory,  an  enthusiastic 
temperament,  inexperience,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  precon- 
ceived opinions,  operate  wonderfully  to  blind  the  judgment  and 
seduce  the  understanding.  It  will  probably  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  most  conventions  of  this  sort,  that  the  best  and  soundest 
parts  of  the  constitution,  those  which  give  it  permanent  value  as 
well  as  safe  and  steady  operation,  are  precisely  those  which  have 
enjoyed  the  least  of  the  public  favor  at  the  moment,  or  were  least 
estimated  by  the  franiers.  A  lucky  hit,  or  a  strong  figure,  has 
not  unfrequently  overturned  the  best-reasoned  plan.  Thus,  Dr. 
Franklin's  remark,  that  a  legislature  with  two  branches  was  a 
wagon  drawn  by  a  horse  before  and  a  horse  behind,  in  opposite 
directions,  is  understood  to  have  been  decisive  in  inducing  Penn- 
sylvania in  her  original  constitution  to  invest  all  the  legislative 
power  in  a  single  body.'  In  her  present  constitution,  that  error 
has  been  fortunately  corrected.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Vermont  providing  for  a  septennial 
council  of  censors  to  inquire  into  the  infractions  of  her  constitu- 
tion during  the  last  septenary,  and  to  recommend  suitable  meas- 
ures to  the  legislature,  and  to  call,  if  they  see  fit,  a  convention 
to  amend  the  constitution,  has  been  of  any  practical  advantage 
in  that  State  in  securing  it  against  legislative  or  other  usurpa- 

1  The  FedomUst,  No.  48.  *  Id.  Nos.  48,  50. 

*  1  Adnms's  American  ConstitationB,  105, 106. 
VOL.  I.  —  26 
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tions,  beyond  Hie  security  possessed  by  oilier  States  haying  no 
such  provision.^  (a) 

§  538.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to  a 
convention,  is  to  be  made  only  at  great  distances  of  time,  it  will 
afford  no  redress  for  the  most  pressing  mischiefs.  And  if  the 
measures  which  are  supposed  to  be  infractions  of  the  constitution 
enjoy  popular  favor,  or  combine  extensive  private  interests,  or 
have  taken  root  in  the  habit  of  the  government,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  chances  of  any  effectual  redress  will  be  essentially 
diminished.^ 

§  539.  But  a  more  conclusive  objection  is,  that  the  decisions 
upon  all  such  appeals  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  the  constitutional  equilibrium  of  the  govornniont 
The  remarks  of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject  are  so  striking, 
that  they  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment  without  impairing  their 
force:  "We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  republican  govern- 
ments is  to  aggrandizement  of  the  h^gislatiire  at  the  oximuibo  of 
the  other  departments.  The  appeals  to  the  people,  therefore, 
would  usually  be  made  by  the  executive  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments. But  whether  made  by  one  side  or  the  other,  would  each 
side  enjoy  equal  advantages  on  the  trial?  Let  us  view  their 
different  situations.  The  members  of  the  executive  and  judici- 
ary departments  ai*o  few  in  number,  and  can  be  personally  known 
to  a  small  part  only  of  the  people.  The  latter,  by  the  mode  of 
their  appointment,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  and  permanency  of 
it,  are  too  far  removed  from  the  people  to  share  much  in  their 
prepossessions.  The  former  are  generally  objects  of  jealousy; 
and  their  administration  is  always  liable  to  be  discolored  and 
rendered  unpopular.  The  members  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous.  They  are  distributed 
and  dwell  among  the  people  at  large.  Their  connections  of 
blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  acquaintance  embrace  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  most  influential  part  of  the  society.  The  naturo 
of  their  public  trust  implies  a  personal  weight  with  the  peo- 

1  The  history  of  the  former  constitiitloii  of  PennsylyanU,  tad  the  report  of  its 
conncU  of  censors,  show  the  litUe  value  of  provisions  of  this  sort  in  a  strong  light. 
The  Federalist,  Nos.  49,  50. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  50. 

(a)  The  council  of  censors  was  ahoU  tional  amendment  proposed  by  the  oooncil 
ishod  in  Vermont  in  1870,  by  a  constitu-     itself.    ' 
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pie,  and  that  they  are  more  immediately  the  confidential  guardi- 
ans of  their  rights  and  liberties.  With  these  advantages,  it  can 
hardly  bo  supposed  that  the  adverse  party  would  have  an  equal 
chance  for  a  favorable  issue.  Biift  tiie  legislative  party  would  .^  '^^ 
not  only  be  able  to  plead  their  case  most  successfully  with  the 
people;  they  would  probably  be  constituted  themselves  the 
judges.  The  same  influence  which  had  gained  them  an  election 
into  the  legislature  would  gain  them  a  seat  in  the  convention. 
If  this  should  not  be  the  case  with  all,  it  would  probably  be  the 
case  with  many,  and  pretty  certainly  with  those  leading  charac- 
ters, on  whom  everything  depends  in  such  bodies.  The  conven- 
tion, in  short,  would  be  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had  been, 
or  who  actually  were,  or  who  expected  to  be,  members  of  the 
department  whose  conduct  was  arraigned.  They  would  conse- 
quently be  parties  to  the  very  question  to  be  decided  by  them."  ^ 
§  540.  If,  then,  occasional  or  periodical  appeals  to  the  people 
would  not  afford  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the 
legislature  upon  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  it  is 
manifest  that  resort  must  be  had  to  some  contrivances  in  ilie  in- 
terior structure  of  the  government  itself,  which  shall  exert  a 
constant  check,  and  preserve  the  mutual  relations  of  each  with 
the  other.  Upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject^  it  will 
be  found  that  this  can  be  best  accomplished,  if  not  solely  accom- 
plished, by  an  occasional  mixture  of  the  powers  of  each  depart- 1 
ment  with  that  of  the  others,  while  the  separate  existence  and 
constitutional  independence  of  each  are  fully  provided  for.  Each/ 
department  should  have  a  will  of  its  own,  and  the  members  of  I 
each  should  have  but  ^  limited  agency  in  the  acts  and  appoint-' 
ments  of  the  members  of  the  others.  Each  should  have  its  own 
independenco  secured  beyond  the  power  of  being  taken  away  by 
either,  or  both  of  the  others.  But  at  the  same  time  the  relations  / 
of  each  to  the  other  should  be  so  strong,  that  there  should  be  a  / 
mutual  interest  to  sustain  and  protect  each  other.  There  should/ 
not  only  be  constitutional  means,  but  personal  motives,  to  resist 
encroachments  of  one,  or  either  of  the  others.  Thus,  ambition 
would  be  made  to  counteract  ambition;  the  desire  of  power  to 

1  The  Federalist,  Na  49.  The  trnih  of  this  TMSoning,  as  well  as  the  utter  ineffi- 
CMcj  of  any  each  periodical  coarentions,  is  ahtmdantly  established  \ry  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  ander  her  former  constitntion.  The  Federalist,  No.  60.  8ee  2  Pitkin's 
Hbtory,  805,  806. 
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check  power;  and  the  pressure  of  interest  to  balance  an  opposing 
interest^ 

§  541.  There  seems  no  adequate  method  of  producing  this  re- 
sult but  by  a  partial  participation  of  each  in  the  powers  of  the 
other;  and  by  introducing  into  every  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment^ in  all  its  branches,  a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  on 
which  the  safety  of  free  institutions  has  ever  been  found  essen- 
tially to  depend.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  guard  against  rashness 
and  violence  in  legislation  has  often  been  found,  by  distributing 
the  power  among  different  branches,  each  having  a  negative 
check  upon  the  other.  A  guard  against  the  inroads  of  the  legis- 
lative power  upon  the  executive  has  been  in  like  manner  applied, 
by  giving  the  latter  a  qualified  negative  upon  the  former ;  and  a 
guard  against  executive  influence  and  patronage,  or  unlawful 
exercise  of  authority,  by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  a  select 
council,  or  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  in  appointments  to  office^ 
and  in  the  discharge  of  other  high  functions,  as  well  as  by  pla- 
cing the  command  of  a  revenue  in  other  hands. 

§  542.  The  usual  guard,  applied  for  the  security  of  the  judi- 
cial department,  has  been  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  judges, 
who  commonly  are  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  But  this 
is  obviously  an  inadequate  provision,  while  the  legislature  is  in- 
trusted with  a  complete  power  over  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
and  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  so  that  they  can  alter  or 
diminish  them  at  pleasure.  Indeed,  the  judiciary  is  naturally, 
and  almost  necessary  (as  has  been  already  said),  the  weakest 
department^  (a)  It  can  have  no  means  of  influence  by  patron- 
age. Its  powers  can  never  be  wielded  for  itself.  It  has  no  com- 
mand over  the  purse  or  the  sword  of  the  nation.  It  can  neither 
lay  taxes,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  command  armies,  nor 
appoint  to  offices.  It  is  never  brought  into  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple by  constant' appeals  and  solicitations  and  private  intercourse, 
which  belong  to  all  the  other  departments  of  government  It  is 
seen  only  in  controversies,  or  in  trials  and  punishments.     Its 

*  ^  1  The'FedertlUt,  No*  18,  50,  51. 

s  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  a  11,  ph.  0. 

(a)  This  is  a  troth  which  has  ofton  tory,  if  it  were  important.      Mr.  Tan 

heen  remarked  upon  by  writers  upon  gov-  Baren  comments  upon  one  of  them  in  his 

emment,  and  some  forcible  illustrations  Political  Parties,  807-310. 
of  it  might  be  given  from  onr  own  his- 
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rigid  justice  and  impartiality  give  it  no  claims  to  favor,  however 
they  may  to  respect  It  stands  solitary  and  misupported,  except 
by  that  portion  of  public  opinion  which  is  interested  only  in  the 
strict  administration  of  justice.  It  can  rarely  secure  the  sym- 
pathy or  zealous  support  either  of  the  executive  or  the  legisla- 
ture. If  they  are  not  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case)  jealous  of 
its  prerogatives,  the  constant  necessity  of  scrutinizing  the  acts  of 
each,  upon  the  application  of  any  private  person,  and  the  painful 
duty  of  pronouncing  judgment,  that  these  acts  are  a  departure 
from  the  law  or  constitution,  can  have  no  tendency  to  conciliate 
kindness  or  nourish  influence.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
some  additional  guards  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
necessary  to  protect  this  department  from  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  others.  Yet  rarely  have  any  such  guards  been  applied; 
and  every  attempt  to  introduce  them  has  been  resisted  with  a 
pertinacity  which  demonstrates  how  slow  popular  leaders  are  to 
introduce  checks  upon  their  own  power,  and  how  slow  the  people 
are  to  believe  that  the  judiciary  is  the  real  bulwark  of  their  lib- 
erties. In  some  of  the  States  the  judicial  department  is  partially 
combined  with  some  branches  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  those  cases,  it  has  been 
found  no  unimportant  auxiliary  in  preserving  a  wholesome  vigor 
in  the  laws,  as  well  as  a  wholesome  administration  of  public 
justice. 

§  r)48.  Ifow  far  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
actual  separation  of  tlicse  departments,  and  the  occasional  mix- 
tures of  some  of  the  powers  of  each,  has  accomplished  the  objects 
of  the  great  maxim  which  we  have  been  considering,  will  appear 
more  fully  when  a  survey  is  taken  of  the  particular  powers  con- 
fided to  each  department  But  the  true  and  only  test  must, 
after  all,  be  experience,  which  corrects  at  once  the  errors  of 
theory  and  fortifies  and  illustrates  the  eternal  judgments  of 
nature. 

§  544.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  however,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  that  one  of  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was  this  occasional 
mixture  of  powers,*  upon  which,  if  the  preceding  reasoning 
(drawn,  as  must  be  seen,  from  the  ablest  commentators)  be  well 
founded,  it  must  depend  for  life  and  practical  influence.     It  was 

1  The  Fedenlist,  No.  47 ;  Id.  88. 
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said  that  the  several  departments  of  power  were  distributed  and 
blended  in  sach  a  manner  as  at  once  to  destroy  all  synunetrjr  and 
beauty  of  form,  and  to  expose  some  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
edifice  to  the  danger  of  being  crashed  by  the  disproportionate 
weight  of  the  other  parts.  The  objection,  as  it  presents  itself  in 
details,  will  be  more  accurately  examined  hereafter.  But  it  may 
here  be  said,  that  the  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  has 
demonstrated  the  entire  safety  of  this  distribution,  at  least  in 
the  quarter  where  the  objection  was  supposed  to  apply  with  moat 
force.  If  any  department  of  the  government  has  an  undue  influ- 
ence or  absorbing  power,  it  certainly  has  not  been  either  the 
executive  or  judiciary. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

THB  LEQISLATUREL 

§  645.  The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  contains  the  struct- 
ure, organization,  and  powers  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 
Each  section  of  that  article,  and  indeed  of  every  other  article, 
will  require  a  careful  analysis  and  distinct  examination.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  bring  each  separately  under  review,  in 
the  present  Commentaries,  and  to  unfold  the  reasons  on  which 
each  is  founded,  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
it,  and  the  interpretation,  so  far  as  it  can  satisfactorily  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  terms  in  which  each  is  expressed. 

§  546.  Tlie  first  section  of  the  first  article  is  in  the  following 
words:  ^^All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. " 

§  547.  This  section  involves,  as  a  fundamental  rule,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  power  by  two  distinct  and  independent 
branches.  Under  the  confederation,  the  whole  legislative  power 
of  the  Union  was  vested  in  a  single  branch.  Limited  as  was 
that  power,  the  concentration  of  it  in  a  single  body  was  deemed 
a  prominent  defect  of  the  confederation.  But  if  a  single  assem- 
bly could  properly  be  deemed  a  fit  receptacle  of  the  slender  and 
fettered  authorities  confided  to  the  federal  government  by  that 
instrument,  it  could  scarcely  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
a  good  government  to  entrust  it  with  the  more  enlarged  and  vig- 
orous powera  delegated  in  the  Constitution.^ 

§  548.  The  utility  of  a  subdivision  of  the  legislative  power 
into  dilTerent  branches  having  a  negative  upon  each  other,  is, 
perhaps,  at  the  present  time  admitted  by  most  persons  of  sound 
reflection.*  But  it  has  not  always  found  general  approbation, 
and  is,   even  now,  sometimes  disputed  by  men  of  speculative 

1  The  Federaliitt,  No.  32. 

*  Jefleraon's  Notes  on  Virgliiia,  194 ;  1  Kent's  Ck>mm.  208 ;  De  Lolme  on  the 
Constitntion  of  England^  B.  2»  oh.  8 ;  8  Amer.  Moseum*  62,  66,  Gov.  Randolph's 
Letter. 
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ingenuity  and  recluse  habits.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
there  is  scarcely  in  the  whole  science  of  politics  a  more  impor- 
tant maxim,  and  one  which  bears  with  greater  influence  upon 
the  practical  operations  of  government  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  Pennsylvania,  in  her  first  constitution,  adopted  the 
scheme  of  a  single  body  as  the  depositary  of  the  legislative 
power,  under  the  influence,  as  is  understood,  of  a  mind  of  a 
very  high  philosophical  character.^  Georgia,  also,  is  said  in  her 
first  constitution  (since  changed)  to  have  confided  the  whole 
legislative  power  to  a  single  body.*  Vermont  adopted  the  same 
course,  giving,  however,  to  the  executive  council  a  i)ower  of  re- 
vision and  of  proposing  amendments,  to  which  she  yet  adheres.*  (a) 
Wo  are  also  told  l)y  a  distinguished  statesman  of  grout  accuracy 
and  learning,  that  at  the  first  formation  of  our  State  constitu- 
tions it  was  made  a  question  of  transcendent  importance,  and 
divided  the  opinions  of  our  most  eminent  men.  Legislation, 
being  merely  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community,  was 
thought  to  be  an  operation  so  simple  in  its  nature  that  inexperi- 
enced reason  could  not  readily  perceive  tlie  necessity  of  commit- 
ting it  to  two  bodies  of  men,  each  having  a  decisive  check  upon 
the  action  of  the  other.  All  the  arguments  derived  from  the 
analogy  between  the  movements  of  political  bodies  and  the  oper- 
ations of  physical  nature,  all  the  impulses  of  political  parsimony, 
all  the  prejudices  against  a  second  co-ordinate  legislative  assem- 
bly stimulated  by  the  exemplification  of  it  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, were  against  a  division  of  the  legislative  power.  ^ 

§  549.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  notion  that  the  legislative 
power  ought  to  bo  confided  to  a  single  body,  has  been,  at  various 
times,  adopted  by  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  virtues. 
Milton,  Turgot,  Franklin,  are  but  a  few  among  those  who  have 
professedly  entertained  and  discussed  the  question.*    Sir  James 

1  1  A<lams*B  Defence  of  American  Constitutions,  105,  106 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  204 
806,  816. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  208 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  815. 

*  2  Pitk.  Hist.  814,  816  ;  Const  of  Vermont,  1798,  eh.  2,  §§  2,  16. 

«  President  J.  Q.  Adams's  Oration,  4th  July,  1881.  See  also  Adams's  Defence  of 
American  Constitntions,  per  M.;  1  Kent's  Comm.  208,  209,  210 ;  2  Pitk.  Hiat.  23^ 
805 ;  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6.  ch.  7. 

*  1  Adams's  Defence  of  American  Constitutions,  3  ;  Id.  105 ;  Id.  866 ;  2  Pitk. 
Hist.  288.    Ante,  p.  19,  §  586. 

(a)  Ante,  p.  402,  note  (a). 
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Mackintosh,  in  a  work  of  a  controversial  character,  written  with 
a  zeal  and  eloquence  of  youth,  advocated  the  doctrine  of  a  single 
legislative  body.^  Perhaps  his  mature  life  may  have  changed 
this  early  opinion.  At  all  events,  he  can,  in  our  day,  count  few 
followers.  Against  his  opinion,  thus  uttered,  there  is  the  sad 
example  of  France  itself,  whose  first  constitution,  in  1791,  was 
formed  on  this  basis,  and  whose  proceedings  the  genius  of  this 
great  man  was  employed  to  vindicate.  She  stands  a  monument 
of  the  folly  and  mischiefs  of  the  scheme;  and  by  her  subsequent 
adoption  of  a  division  of  the  legislative  power,  she  has  secured 
to  herself  (as  it  is  hoped)  the  permanent  blessings  of  liberty.* 
Against  all  visionary  reasoning  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Chancellor 
Kent  has,  in  a  few  pages  of  pregnant  sense  and  brevity,  con- 
densed a  decisive  argument'  There  is  danger,  however,  that  it 
may  hereafter  be  revived ;  and  indeed  it  is  occasionally  hinted 
by  gifted  minds,  as  a  problem  yet  worthy  of  a  fuller  trial.^ 

§  550.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninstructive  to  review  some 
of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  this  division  is  vindicated. 
The  first  and  most  important  ground  is,  tliat  it  forms  a  great 
check  upon  undue,  hasty,  and  oppressive  legislation.  Public 
bodies,  like  private  persons,  are  occasionally  under  the  dominion 
of  strong  passions  and  excitements;  impatient,  irritable,  and 
impetuous.  Tlio  habit  of  acting  together  produces  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  the  cor- 
poration spirit,  or  what  is  so  happily  expressed  in  a  foreign 
phrase,  V esprit  du  corps.  Certain  popular  leaders  often  acquire 
an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  the  body,  by  their  talents, 
their  eloquence,  their  intrigues,  or  their  cunning.  Measures  are 
often  introduced  in  a  hurry,  and  debated  with  little  care,  and 
examined  with  less  caution.  The  very  restlessness  of  many 
minds  produces  an  utter  impossibility  of  debating  with  much 
deliberation  when  a  measure  has  a  plausible  aspect  and  enjoys  a 
momentary  favor.  Nor  is  it  infrequent,  especially  in  cases  of 
this  sort,  to  overlook  well-founded  objections  to  a  measure,  not 
only  because  the  advocates  of  it  have  little  desire  to  bring  them 

1  Mackintosh  on  the  French  Revolntion  (1792),  4th  edit  pp.  266  to  278. 

«  i  Kent's  Comm.  209,  210.  ■  1  Kent's  ComnL  208  to  210. 

*  Mr.  Tucker,  Uie  learned  author  of  the  Commentaries  on  Rlackstone,  seems  to 
hold  the  doctrine,  that  a  dirision  of  the  legisktive  power  is  not  useful  or  important. 
See  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  226,  227. 
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in  review,  but  because  the  opponents  are  often  seduced  into  a 
credulous  silence.  A  legislative  bodj  is  not  ordinarily  apt  to 
mistrust  its  own  powers,  and  far  less  the  temperate  exercise  of 
those  powers.  As  it  prescribes  its  own  rules  for  its  own  dclib* 
erations,  it  easily  relaxes  them,  whenever  any  pressure  is  made 
for  an  immediate  decision.  If  it  feels  no  check  but  its  own  will, 
it  rarely  has  the  firmness  to  insist  upon  holding  a  question  long 
enough  under  its  own  view  to  see  and  mark  it  in  all  its  bearings 
and  relations  on  society.^ 

§  551.  But  it  is  not  merely  inconsiderate  and  rash  legislation 
which  is  to  be  guarded  against,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 
There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  public  bodies  to  accumulate 
power  in  their  own  hands,  to  widen  the  extent  of  their  own  in- 
fluence, and  to  absorb  within  their  own  circle  the  means  and  the 
motives  of  patronage.  If  the  whole  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  single  body,  there  can  be,  practically,  no  restraint  upon  the 
fullest  exercise  of  Umt  power;  and  of  any  usurpation,  which  it 
may  sock  to  excuse  or  justify,  either  from  necessity  or  a  BU[H)rior 
regard  to  the  public  good.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  necessity 
is  the  plea  of  tyrants;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  the  plea 
of  all  public  bodies  invested  with  power,  where  no  check  exists 
upon  its  exercise.*  (a)    Mr.  Ilume  has  remarked  with  great  sa- 

1  1  Kent* B  Comm.  208,  209  ;  8  Amer.  Hiueam,  66. 

«  The  facility  with  which  even  great  men  satisfy  themselves  with  exceeding  their 
constitutional  powers  was  never  better  exemplified  than  by  Mr.  Jefieraou's  own  prac- 
tice and  example,  as  stated  in  his  own  correspondence.  In  1802,  he  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  Louisiana  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  Union,  although  (as  we  have 
seen),  in  his  own  opinion,  it  was  unconstitutional.  4  Jefferson's  Cortesp.  1,  2,  S,  4. 
And,  in  1810,  he  contended  for  the  right  of  the  executive  to  purchase  Florida,  if  in  his 
own  opinion  the  opportunity  would  otherwise  be  lost,  notwithstanding  it  might  in- 
volve a  transgression  of  the  Uw.  Id.  149,  160.  Such  are  the  examples  given  of  a 
Bute  necessity,  which  is  to  supersede  the  Constitution  and  laws.  Such  are  the  princi- 
ples which,  he  contended,  justified  him  in  an  arrest  of  persons  not  sanctioned  by  law 
Id,  161. 

(a)  During  the  late  civil  war  a  great  judicial  consideration  ;  but  in  Ex  parte 

number  of  arrests  were  made  without  au-  Hilligan,  4  Wall.  2,  it  was  decided  by  the 

thority  of  Uw  ;  some  of  them,  doubtless,  in  Supreme  Court  that  the  guarantees  of  indi- 

the  belief,  which  was  sometimes  avowed  vidual  liberty  in  the  Constitution   were 

and  justified,  that  to  save  the  Constitution  intended  for  a  state  of  war  as  well  ^  a 

and  laws  it  was  necessary  in  the  emor-  stete  of  peace,  and  were  equally  binding 

gency  that  for  the  time  being  on  some  upon  rulers  and  people  at  all  times  and 

subjects  they  should  be  silent.    Many  of  under  all  ciroumstanccs.     C. 
these  cases  never  became  the  subject  of 
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gacity,  that  men  are  generally  more  honest  in  their  private  than 
in  their  public  capacity;  and  will  go  greater  lengths  to  serve  a 
party,  than  when  their  own  private  interest  is  alone  concerned. 
Honor  is  a  great  check  upon  mankind.  But  where  a  considera* 
ble  body  of  men  act  together,  this  check  is  in  a  great  measure 
removed,  since  a  man  is  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  party, 
for  what  promotes  the  common  interest ;  and  he  soon  learns  to 
despise  the  clamors  of  adversaries.^  This  is  by  no  means  an 
opinion  ])ccnliar  to  Mr.  Ilumo.  It  will  be  found  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  political  reasonings  of  many  of  the  greatest 
men  in  all  ages,  as  the  result  of  a  close  survey  of  the  passions 
and  infinnities,  of  the  history  and  experience  of  mankind.^  With 
a  view,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple against  unjust  encroachments,  and  to  secure  the  equal  bene- 
fits of  a  free  constitution,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  interpose 
some  check  against  the  undue  exercise  of  the  legislative  power^ 
which  in  every  government  is  the  predominating  and  almost 
irresistible  power.' 

§  552.  This  subject  is  put  in  a  very  strong  light  by  an  emi- 
nent writer,*  whose  mode  of  reasoning  can.be  best  conveyed  in 
his  own  words.  "If,"  says  he,  "we  should  extend  our  candor 
so  far  as  to  own  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  generally  under 
the  dominion  of  benevolence  and  good  intentions,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  vast  majority  frequently  transgress,  and  what 
is  more  decidedly  in  point,  not  only  a  majority,  but  almost  all, 
confine  their  benevolence  to  their  families,  relations,  personal 
friends,  parish,  village,  city,  county,  province,  and  that  very  few 
indeed  extend  it  impartially  to  the  whole  community.  Now, 
grant  but  this  truth  and  the  question  is  decided.  If  a  majority 
are  capable  of  preferring  their  own  private  interests  or  that  of 

I  1  Hume's  Essays,  Essay  6 ;  Id.  Essay  16.  Kr.  Jefferson  has  said  that  *'the 
functionaries  of  public  power  ntfely  strengthen  in  their  dispositions  to  abridge  it.*' 
4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  277. 

*  See  1  Adams's  Defence  of  American  Constitutions,  p.  121,  Letter  26,  &c. ;  Id. 
Letter  24  ;  Id.  Letter  65  ;  1  Hume's  Essays,  Essay  16 ;  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  804  to 
897 ;  8  Adams's  Defence  of  American  Constitutions,  Letter  6,  p.  209,  &c 

*  Mr.  Hume's  thoughts  are  often  striking  and  convincing ;  but  his  mode  of  a  per- 
fect commonwealth  (1  Hume's  Essays,  Essay  16)  contains  some  of  the  most  eztravagant 
vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  equalled  only  by  Locke's  Constitution  of  Carolina. 
These  examples  show  the  danger  of  relying  implicitly  upon  the  mere  specnlative 
opinions  of  the  wisest  men. 

*  Mr.  John  Adams. 
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their  families,  counties,  and  party,  to  that  of  the  nation  col- 
lectively, some  provision  must  be  made  in  the  Constitution  in 
favor  of  justice,  to  compel  all  to  respect  the  common  right,  the 
public  good,  the  universal  law  in  preference  to  all  private  and 
partial  considerations. "  ^  Again :  "  Of  all  possible  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, a  sovereignty  in  one  assembly,  successively  chosen  by 
the  people,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  grati- 
fication of  self-love,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  private  interest  of  a 
few  individuals.  A  few  eminent,  conspicuous  characters  will  be 
continued  in  their  seats  in  the  sovereign  assembly  from  one  elec- 
tion to  another,  whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  scats  around 
them.  By  superior  art,  address,  and  opulence,  by  more  splendid 
birth,  reputations,  and  connections,  tlicy  will  bo  able  to  intrigue 
with  their  people,  and  their  leadei-s  out  of  dooi-s,  until  they  worm 
out  most  of  their  opposers  and  introduce  their  friends.  To  this 
end  they  will  bestow  all  offices,  contracts,  privileges  in  com- 
merce, and  other  emoluments  on  the  latter,  and  their  connections, 
and  throw  every  vexation  and  disappointment  in  the  way  of  the 
former,  until  they  establish  such  a  system  of  hopes  and  fears 
throughout  the  whole  State  as  shall  enable  them  to  carry  a  ma- 
jority in  every  fresh  election  of  the  house.  The  judges  will  be 
appointed  by  them  and  their  party,  and  of  consequence  will  be 
obsequious  enough  to  their  inclinations.  The  whole  judicial  au- 
thority, as  well  as  the  executive,  will  be  employed,  perverted,  and 
prostituted  to  tlie  purposes  of  electioneering.  No  justice  will  be 
attainable,  nor  will  innocence  or  virtue  be  safe  in  the  judicial 
courts  but  for  the  friends  of  the  prevailing  leaders.  Legal  pro- 
secutions will  be  instituted  and  carried  on  against  opposers,  to 
their  vexation  and  ruin.  And  as  they  have  the  public  purse  at 
command,  as  well  as  the  executive  and  judicial  power,  the  public 
money  will  be  expended  in  the  same  way.  No  favors  will  bo  at- 
tainable but  by  those  who  will  court  the  ruling  demagogues  of 
the  house  by  voting  for  their  friends  and  instruments;  and  i)cn- 
sions,  and  pecuniary  rewards  and  gratifications,  as  well  as  honors 
and  offices  of  every  kind,  voted  to  friends  and  partisans,  etc. 
The  press,  that  great  barrier  and  bulwark  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, when  it  is  protected  by  law,  can  no  longer  be  free.  If  the 
authors,  writers,  and  printers  will  not  accept  of  the  hire  that  will 

1  8  Adams's  Defence  of  American  Constitutions,  Letter  6,  pp.  215,  216.      See 
North  American  Review,  Oct.  1827,  p.  263. 
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be  offered  them,  they  must  submit  to  the  ruin  that  will  be  de- 
nounced against  them.  The  presses,  with  much  secrecy  and 
concealment,  will  be  made  the  vehicles  of  calumny  against  the 
minority,  and  of  panegyric  and  empirical  applauses  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  majority,  and  no  remedy  can  possibly  be  obtained.  In 
one  word,  the  whole  system  of  affairs,  and  every  conceivable 
motive  of  hope  or  fear,  will  be  employed  to  promote  the  private 
interests  of  a  few,  and  their  obsequious  majority ;  and  there  is  no 
remedy  but  in  arms.  Accordingly  we  find  in  all  the  Italian 
republics,  the  minority  always  were  driven  to  arms  in  despair."  * 

§  653.  Another  learned  writer  has  ventured  on  the  bold  dec- 
laration, that  ^  a  single  legislature  is  calculated  to  unite  in  it  all 
the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  different  extremes  of  bad  govern- 
ment It  produces  general  weakness,  inactivity,  and  confusion, 
and  these  are  intermixed  with  sudden  and  violent  fits  of  despot- 
ism, injustice,  and  cruelty.*** 

§  654.  Without  conceding  that  this  language  exhibits  an  un- 
exaggcrated  picture  of  the  results  of  the  legislative  power  being 
vested  in  a  single  assembly,  there  is  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  considerate  men,  that  there  is  great  danger  in  such  an 
exclusive  deposit  of  it*  Some  check  ought  to  be  provided,  to 
maintain  the  real  balance  intended  by  the  Constitution ;  and  this 
check  will  Ik)  most  effectually  obtained  by  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  equal  authority,  and  different  organization,  which  shall  have 
the  same  logislative  power,  and  possess  an  independent  negative 
upon  the  doings  of  the  other  branch.  The  value  of  the  check 
will,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  this  difference  of 
organization.  If  the  term  of  office,  the  qualifications,  the  mode 
of  election,  the  persons  and  interests  represented  by  each  branch 
are  exactly  the  same,  the  check  will  be  less  powerful,  and  the 
guard  less  perfect,  than  if  some  or  all  of  these  ingredients  differ, 
so  as  to  bring  into  play  all  the  various  interests  and  influences 
which  belong  to  a  free,  honest,  and  enlightened  society. 

§  556.  The  value,  then,  of  a  distribution  of  the  legislative 
power  between  two  branches,  each  possessing  a  negative  upon  the 
other,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads.  First:  it 
operates  directly  as  a  security  against  hasty,  rash,  and  dangerous 

1  8  Adams's  Defence  of  American  Constitaiions,  284  to  286. 
s  1  WUson*s  Law  Lect  898  to  406  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 
*  See  Sidney  on  QoTemmenti  ch.  8,  §  46. 
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said  that  the  sovoral  departments  of  power  were  distributed  and 
blended  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  destroy  all  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  form,  and  to  expose  some  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
edifice  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  disproportionate 
weight  of  the  other  parts.  The  objection,  as  it  presents  itself  in 
details,  will  be  more  accurately  examined  hereafter.  But  it  may 
here  be  said,  that  the  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  has 
demonstrated  the  entire  safety  of  this  distribution,  at  least  in 
the  quarter  where  the  objection  was  supposed  to  apply  with  most 
force.  If  any  department  of  the  government  has  an  undue  influ- 
ence or  absorbing  power,  it  certainly  has  not  been  either  the 
executive  or  judiciary. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THB  LEGISLATURES. 

§  645.  The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  contains  the  struct- 
ure, organization,  and  powers  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 
Each  section  of  that  article,  and  indeed  of  every  other  article, 
will  require  a  careful  analysis  and  distinct  examination.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  bring  each  separately  under  review,  in 
the  present  Commentaries,  and  to  unfold  the  reasons  on  which 
each  is  founded,  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
it,  and  the  interpretation,  so  far  as  it  can  satisfactorily  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  terms  in  which  each  is  expressed. 

§  546.  The  first  section  of  the  first  article  is  in  the  following 
words:  **A11  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. " 

§  547.  This  section  involves,  as  a  fundamental  rule,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  power  by  two  distinct  and  independent 
branches.  Under  the  confederation,  the  whole  legislative  power 
of  the  Union  was  vested  in  a  single  branch.  Limited  as  was 
that  power,  the  concentration  of  it  in  a  single  body  was  deemed 
a  prominent  defect  of  the  confederation.  But  if  a  single  assem- 
bly could  properly  be  deemed  a  fit  receptacle  of  the  slender  and 
fettered  authorities  confided  to  the  federal  government  by  that 
instrument,  it  could  scarcely  be  consistent  with  tlio  principles  of 
a  good  government  to  entrust  it  with  the  more  enlarged  and  vig- 
orous powers  delegated  in  the  Constitution.^ 

§  648.  The  utility  of  a  subdivision  of  the  legislative  power 
into  dilTerent  branches  having  a  negative  upon  each  other,  is, 
perhaps,  at  the  present  time  admitted  by  most  persons  of  sound 
reflection.^  But  it  has  not  always  found  general  approbation, 
and  is,   even  now,  sometimes  disputed  by  men  of  speculative 

1  The  Federalut,  No.  32. 

*  Jefleraon's  Notes  on  Virgiiiia,  194 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  208 ;  De  Lolme  on  the 
Constitntion  of  England,  B.  2,  oh.  8 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62,  66,  Got.  Randolph's 
Letter. 
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§  659.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  general  reasoning  by  which 
the  system  of  a  separation  of  the  legislative  power  into  two 
branches  has  been  maintained.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  in 
all  cases  it  has  not  been  found  a  complete  check  to  inconsiderate 
or  unconstitutional  legislation,  yet  that  it  has,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not  proba- 
bly at  this  moment  a  single  State  in  the  Union  which  would 
consent  to  unite  the  two  branches  into  one  assembly,  though 
there  have  not  been  wanting  at  all  times  minds  of  a  high  order, 
which  have  been  led  by  enthusiasm,  or  a  love  of  simplicity,  or  a 
devotion  to  theory,  to  vindicate  such  a  union  with  arguments 
striking  and  plausible,  if  not  convincing. 

§  660.  In  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  upon 
the  resolution  moved,  "that  the  national  legislature  ought  to 
consist  of  two  branches,"  all  the  States  present,  except  Pennsyl- 
vania, voted  in  the  aflirmativc^  At  a  subsequent  jieriod,  how- 
ever, seven  only,  of  eleven  States  present,  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
three  in  the  negative,  and  one  was  divided.*  But,  although  in 
the  convention  this  diversity  of  opinion  appears,*  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  ultimately  when  a  national  government  was  decided  on, 
which  should  exert  great  controlling  authority  over  the  States 
all  opposition  was  withdrawn,  as  the  existence  of  two  branches 
furnished  a  greater  security  to  the  lesser  States.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  division  of  the  legislative  power  became  with  the 
people  any  subject  of  ardent  discussion  or  of  real  controversy. 
If  it  had  been  so,  deep  traces  of  it  would  have  been  found  in  the 
public  debates,  instead  of  a  general  silence.  Tlie  Federalist 
touches  the  subject  in  but  few  places,  and  then  principally  with 
reference  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  the  structure  of 
the  Senate.*    In  fact  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  felt  that 

evident  from  an  examination  of  his  Notes  on  Vii^nia  (p.  104),  and  his  corrcspondoiico 
at  thU  period  when  this  suhject  was  discussed.  2  Pitk.  HUt.  283.  Do  Inline,  in  lila 
work  on  the  Constitution  of  England,  has  (ch.  8,  p.  214,  &c.)  sonio  very  striking  n,- 
marka  on  the  same  suhject,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  He  has  added  :  "  The  result 
of  a  division  of  the  executive  power  is  either  a  more  or  less  speedy  estahlishmont  of 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  or  a  continued  stote  of  war ;  that  of  a  division  of  the  legia- 
Utive  power  is  either  truth  or  general  tranquiUity."  See  also  Palsy's  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  6,  7. 

^  Journal  of  the  Convention,  85  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  288. 

*  Journal  of  the  Convention,  140. 

*  Yates's  Minutes,  4  Elliot's  Dehates.  69,  76,  76  ;  Id.  87,  88,  89 :  Id.  124  126 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  62,  68.  *    ^' 
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there  was  additional  security  given  to  the  States,  as  such,  by 
their  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  as  the  large  States  must 
have  a  commanding  influence  upon  the  actual  basis  in  the  House, 
the  lesser  States  could  not  but  unite  in  a  desire  to  maintain  their 
own  equality  in  a  co-ordinate  branch.* 

§  561.  Having  considered  the  general  reasoning  by  which  the 
division  of  the  legislative  power  has  been  justified,  it  may  be 
proper,  in  conclusion,  to  give  a  summary  of  those  grounds  which 
were  deemed  most  important,  and  which  had  most  influence  in 
settling  the  actual  structure  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  question,  of  course,  had  reference  altogether  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate,  for  no  one  doubted  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  depositary  of  the 
legislative  power,  however  much  any  might  differ  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  composition. 

§  662.  In  order  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  senate  with  co- 
ordinate powers,  it  was  said,  first,  that  it  was  a  misfortune  in- 
cident to  republican  governments,  though  in  a  less  degree  than 
to  other  governments,  that  those  who  administer  them  may  for- 
get their  obligations  to  their  constituents,  and  prove  unfaithful 
to  their  important  trust  In  this  point  of  view,  a  senate,  as  a 
second  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  distinct  from  and 
dividing  the  power  with  a  first,  must  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary 
check  on  the  government  It  doubles  the  security  to  the  people 
by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two  distinct  bodies  in  schemes 
of  usurpation  or  perfidy,  whereas  the  ambition  or  corruption  of 
one  would  otherwise  be  sufiicient  Tliis  precaution,  it  was  added, 
was  founded  on  such  clear  principles,  and  so  well  understood  in 
the  United  States,  that  it  was  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  it  As 
the  improbability  of  sinister  combinations  would  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dissimilarity  in  the  genius  of  the  two  bodies,  it  must 
be  politic  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  by  every  circum- 
stance which  would  consist  with  a  due  harmony  in  all  proper 
measures,  and  with  the  genuine  principles  of  republican  gov- 
ernment* 

§  563.  Secondly.  The  necessity  of  a  senate  was  not  less  in- 
dicated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and  numerous  assemblies 
to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  Id.  Koe.  87,  88 ;  Id.  No.  89  ;  Id.  No.  62. 
*  The  Federalist,  No.  62. 
VOL.  I. — 27 
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seduced  by  factious  leaders  into  intemperate  and  pernicious  reso- 
lutions. Examples  of  this  sort  might  be  cited  without  munber, 
and  from  proceedings  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  the 
history  of  other  nations.  A  body  which  is  to  correct  this  in- 
firmity ought  to  be  free  from  it,  and  consequently  ought  to  be 
less  numerous,  and  to  possess  a  due  degree  of  firmness,  and  a 
proper  tenure  of  oflSce.* 

§  664.  Thirdly.  Another  defect  to  be  supplied  by  a  senate 
lay  in  the  want  of  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  prin- 
ciples of  legislation.  A  good  government  implies  two  things,  — 
fidelity  to  the  objects  of  the  government;  secondly,  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  those  objects  can  be  best  attained.  It  was 
suggested  that  in  tlie  American  governments  too  little  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  last,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  senate 
upon  a  proper  basis  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  fidelity 
and  of  wise  and  safe  legislation.  What,  it  was  Jisketl,  arc  all 
the  repealing,  explaiuing,  and  amontling  laws,  which  fill  and  dis- 
grace our  voluminous  codes,  but  so  many  monuments  of  deficient 
wisdom,  so  many  impeachments  exhibited  by  each  succeeding 
against  each  preceding  session,  so  many  admonitions  to  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  value  of  those  aids  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
well-constituted  senate  ?* 

§  565.  Fourthly.  Such  a  body  would  prevent  too  great  a 
mutability  in  the  public  councils,  arising  from  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  new  members,  for  from  a  change  of  men  there  must  pro- 
ceed a  change  of  opinions,  and  from  a  change  of  opinions  a  change 
of  measures.  Such  instability  in  legislation  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  respect  and  confidence  abroad,  as  well  as  safety  and 
prosperity  at  home.  It  has  a  tendency  to  damp  the  ardor  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  to  diminish  the  security  of  property,  and 
to  impair  the  reverence  and  attachment  which  are  indisi^ensablc 
to  the  pcnnancnce  of  every  political  institution.' 

§  606.  Fifthly.  Anotlicr  grouiul,  ilhistniting  the  utility  of 
a  senate,  was  suggested  to  be  the  keeping  alive  of  a  due  sense  of 
national  character.  In  respect  to  foreign  nations  this  was  of 
vital  importance,  for  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  if  a  scrupu- 
lous and  uniform  adherence  to  just  principles  were  not  observed, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  62  ;  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philoeophy,  B.  6,  ch.  6»  7  ; 
2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  144  to  148. 

*  The  FedeiAlist,  No.  62.  >  Id.  No.  62. 
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it  must  subject  us  to  manj  embarrassments  and  collisions.  It  is 
difficult  to  impress  upon  a  single  body,  which  is  numerous  and 
changeable,  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  national  character.  A 
small  portion  of  the  praise  or  blame  of  any  particular  measure 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  particular  person,  and  the  period  of 
office  is  so  short  that  little  responsibility  is  felt,  and  little  pride 
is  indulged,  as  to  the  course  of  the  government.^ 

§  567.  Sixthly.  It  was  urged  that,  paradoxical  as  it  might 
seem,  the  want  in  some  important  cases  of  a  due  responsibility 
in  the  government  arises  from  tliat  very  frequency  of  elections 
which  in  other  cases  produces  such  responsibility.  In  order  to 
be  reasonable,  responsibility  must  be  limited  to  objects  within 
the  power  of  the  responsible  party ;  and  in  order  to  be  effectual 
it  must  relate  to  operations  of  that  power,  of  which  a  ready  and 
proiK3r  judgment  can  be  formed  by  the  constituents.  Some 
measures  have  singly  an  immediate  and  sensible  operation; 
otlici-8,  ngain,  depend  on  a  succession  of  well-connected  schemes, 
and  have  a  gradual  and  i)erliaps  unobserved  operation.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  but  one  assembly,  chosen  for  a  short  period,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  keep  up  the  train  of  pro|)er  measures,  or  to  preserve 
the  proper  connection  between  the  past  and  the  future.  And  the 
more  numerous  the  body,  and  the  more  changeable  its  component 
parts,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  preserve  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  the  uniform  action,  of  the  successive 
members  to  the  great  objects  of  the  public  welfare.* 

§  568.  Lastly.  A  senate  duly  constituted  would  not  only 
operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  representatives,  but  occa- 
sionally upon  the  people  themselves,  against  their  own  tempo- 
rary delusions  and  errors.  The  cool,  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  ought,  in  all  governments,  and  actually  will  in  all 
free  governments,  ultimately  prevail  over  the  views  of  their 
rulci-s.  J)ut  there  are  particular  moments  in  public  affairs  when 
the  people,  stimulated  by  some  irregular  passicm  or  some  illicit 
advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  inter- 
ested men,  may  call  for  measures  which  they  tl^emselves  will 
afterwards  be  the  most  ready  to  lament  and  condeh^n.  In  these 
critical  moments  how  salutary  will  be  the  interference  of  a  body 
of  respectable  citizens,  chosen  without  reference  to  the  exciting 
cause,  to  check  the  misguided  career  of  public  opinion,  and  to 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  68.  «  Id.  No.  68. 
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suspend  tho  blow,  until  reason,  justice,  and  truth  can  regain 
their  authority  over  the  public  mind.^  It  was  thought  to  add 
great  weight  to  all  these  considerations  that  history  has  informed 
us  of  no  long-lived  republic  which  has  not  a  senate.  Sparta, 
Rome,  Carthage,  were,  in  fact^  the  only  states  to  whom  that 
character  can  be  applied.* 

§  569.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  parts  of  tho  foregoing 
reasoning  apply  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  an  actual 
division  of  the  legislative  power,  and  other  parts  to  tho  true 
principles  upon  which  that  division  should  be  subsequently  or- 
ganized, in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  constitutional  check. 
Some  parts  go  to  show  the  value  of  a  senate,  and  others  what 
should  be  its  structure  in  order  to  insure  wisdom,  experience, 
fidelity,  and  dignity  in  its  members.  All  of  it,  however  in- 
structs us  that  in  order  to  give  it  fair  play  and  influence  as  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  government,  it  ought  to  be  less  numerous, 
more  select,  and  more  durable  than  the  other  brancli,  and  bo 
chosen  in  a  manner  which  should  combine  and  represent  dilTor- 
ent  interests  with  a  varied  force.'  How  far  these  objects  are 
attained  by  the  Constitution  will  be  better  seen  when  tho  details 
belonging  to  each  department  are  successively  examined. 

I  The  Federalist,  Ho.  68. 

*  Tho  Federalist,  No.  68.  There  are  some  very  striking  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  reasoning  of  tho  convention,  in  the  coanty  of  Essex,  called  to  consider  the  oonsti- 

'  tution  proposed  for  Massachusetts,  in  1778,*  and  which  was  finally  rejected.  '*Tbe 
legislative  power,"  said  that  body,  "must  not  be  trusted  with  one  assembly.  A  single 
assembly  is  frequently  influenced  by  the  vices,  follies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  an 
individual.  It  u  liable  to  be  avaricious,  and  to  exempt  itself  from  the  burdens  it  lays 
on  its  constituents.  It  is  subject  to  ambition ;  and  after  a  series  of  yearn  will  be 
prompted  to  vote  itself  perpetual.  The  Long  ParliametU  in  England  voted  itnelf 
perpetual,  and  thereby  for  a  time  destroyed  tho  political  liberty  of  the  subject  Hol- 
land was  governed  by  one  representativo  assembly,  annually  elected.  They  afterwards 
voted  themselves  from  annual  to  septennial,  then  for  lif^ ;  and  finally  exerted  the 
power  of  filling  up  all  vacancies,  without  application  to  their  constituents.  The 
government  of  Holland  is  now  a  tyranny,  though  a  republic.  The  result  of  a  single 
assembly  will  be  hasty  and  indigested,  and  their  judgments  freciuently  absurd  and 
inconsistent.  There  must  be  a  second  body  to  revise  with  coolness  ami  wisdom  and  to 
control  with  finnnees,  independent  upon  the  first,  either  for  their  creation  or  existence. 
Yet  the  first  must  retain  a  right  to  a  similar  revision  and  control  over  the  second.*' 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  62,  68. 

*  It  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Essex  Result,**  and  waii  printed  in  1778.  I 
quote  the  passage  from  Mr.  Savage's  valuable  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, printed  in  the  New  England  Magaslne  for  March,  1833,  p.  9.  See  also,  on  this  subject. 
Palsy's  Moral  Philosophy,  B..6,  ch.  7,  p.  888;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  62, 63. 
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§  570.  This  discusflion  may  be  closed  by  the  remark  that  in 
the  Roman  republic  the  legislative  authority,  in  the  last  resort, 
resided  for  ages  in  two  distinct  political  bodies,  not  as  branches 
of  the  same  legislature,  but  as  distinct  and  independent  legis- 
latures, in  each  of  which  an  opposite  interest  prevailed.  In  one 
the  patrician,  in  the  other  the  plebeian,  predominated.  And 
yet,  during  the  co-existence  of  tiiese  two  legislatures,  the  Bo- 
man  republic  attained  to  the  supposed  pinnacle  of  human  great- 
ness.^ 

1  The  Fedenliflt,  No.  84. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

HOUSB  OP  BEPBESERUnYEBL 

§  571.  The  second  section  ci  the  first  article  contains  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
first  clause  is  as  follows :  — 

^'llie  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  bj  the  people  of  tlic  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature.  **{a) 

§  572.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled  that  the  legislative  power 
should  be  divided  into  two  separate  and  distinct  branches,  a  very 
important  consideration  arose  in  regard  to  tlie  organization  of 
those  branches  respectively.  It  is  obvious  that  the  organization 
ci  each  is  susceptible  of  very  great  diversities  and  modifications 
in  respect  to  the  principles  of  representation,  tlie  qualification  of 
the  electors  and  the  elected,  the  term  of  service  of  the  members, 
the  ratio  of  representaticm,  and  the  number  id  which  the  body 
should  be  composed. 

§  573.  First,  the  principle  of  representation.  The  American 
people  had  long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing at  least  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  in  some  of  the  col- 
onies of  electing  all  the  branches  composing  the  legislature.  A 
house  of  representatives,  under  various  denominations,  such  as 
a  house  of  delegates,  a  house  of  commons,  or  simply  a  house  of 
representatives,  emanating  directly  from,  and  re8[H)nsiblo  to,  the 
people,  and  possessing  a  distinct  and  independent  legislative  au- 
thority, was  familiar  to  all  the  colonies,  aud  was  held  by  them 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  respect  They  justly  thought^  that 
as  the  government  in  general  should  always  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  people,  and  be  administered  for  their  good,  so 
it  was  essential  to  their  rights  and  liberties  that  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  should  have  an  immediate  dependence  upon,   and 

(a)  As  to  the  powers  of  CSoogreii  orer  federal  electioni,  tee  Ex  puie  Siebold,  lOS 
U.  &  871 ;  Ex  perte  CUrk^  ib.  M9. 
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sympathy  with,  the  people.^  There  was  no  novelty  in  this  view. 
It  was  not  the  mere  result  of  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  in 
which  their  jealousy  was  awake  to  all  the  natural  encroachments 
of  power  in  a  foreign  realm.  They  had  drawn  their  opinions 
and  principles  from  the  practice  of  the  parent  country.  They 
knew  the  inestimable  value  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  com- 
ponent branch  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  they  believed  that 
it  had  at  all  times  furnished  the  best  security  against  the  op- 
pressions of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy.  While  the  power  of 
taxation,  of  i*evenuc,  and  of  supplies  remained  in  the  hands  of  a 
popular  branch,  it  was  difficult  for  usurpation  to  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  without  check ;  and  prerogative  must  yield  to  that 
necessity  which  controlled  at  once  the  sword  and  the  purse.  No 
reasoning,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  advantages  of  a  house  of  representatives,  which  should 
enianato  directly  from  themselves;  which  should  guard  their 
interests,  support  their  rights,  express  their  opinions,  make 
known  their  wants,  redress  their  grievances,  and  introduce  a 
pervading  popular  influence  throughout  all  the  operations  of 
the  government.  Experience,  as  well  as  theory,  had  settled  it 
in  their  minds,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  free  govern- 
mciif^  and  especially  of  a  republican  government^  that  no  laws 
ought  t^  be  ])a8scd  without  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  and  that  these  representatives 
should  be  chosen  by  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  functionaries  to  intercept  or  vary  their  responsibility.* 

§  574.  The  principle,  however,  had  been  hitherto  applied  to 
the  political  organization  of  the  State  legislatures  only;  and  its 
application  to  that  of  the  federal  government  was  not  without 
some  diversity  of  opinion,  lliis  diversity  had  not  its  origin  in 
any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  itself,  when  applied 
to  simple  republics ;  but  the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  cases  of 
confederated  republics  was  affected  by  other  independent  consid- 
erations. Tliose  who  might  wish  to  retain  a  very  large  portion 
of  State  sovereignty  in  its  representative  character  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Union,  would  naturally  desire  to  have  the  House  of 
Representatives  elected  by  the  State  in  its  political  character,  as 

1  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  68 ;  1  Blade  Comm.  158,  169 ;  Paley'a  Moral  Philosophy, 
B.  6,  ch.  7  ;  1  Wilson's  Uw  Loot  429  to  488  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Loot.  122  to  182. 
s  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  28. 
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under  the  old  confederation.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
wished  to  impart  to  the  government  a  national  character  would 
as  naturally  desire  an  independent  election  by  the  people  them- 
selves in  their  primary  meetings.  Probably  these  circumstances 
had  some  operation  upon  the  votes  given  on  the  question  in  the 
convention  itseli  For  it  appears  that,  upon  the  original  propo- 
sition in  the  convention,  ^^  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,"  six  States  voted  for  it,  two  against  it,  and 
two  were  divided.^  And  upon  a  subsequent  motion  to  strike  out 
the  word  "people,"  and  insert  in  its  place  the  word  "legislat- 
ures," three  States  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  eight  in  the 
negative.^  At  a  subsequent  period  a  motion,  that  the  represent- 
atives should  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
of  each  State  should  direct,  was  negatived,  six  States  voting  in 
the  affirmative,  three  in  the  negative,  and  one  being  divided; 
and  the  final  vote  in  favor  of  an  election  by  the  people  was  de- 
cided by  the  vote  of  nine  States  in  the  affirmative,  one  voting  in 
the  negative,  and  one  being  divided.'  The  result  was  not  there- 
fore obtained  without  much  discussion  and  argument,  though  at 
last  an  entire  unanimity  prevailed.^  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  a  fundamental  principle  of  public  liberty  has  been  thus  se- 
cured to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  which  will  forever  indissol- 
ubly  connect  the  interests  of  the  people  with  those  of  the  Union.  ^ 
Under  the  confederation,  though  the  delegates  to  Congress  might 

1  Joumal  of  Convention,  May  81, 1787,  pp.  85,  86, 185 ;  4  ElUot*8  Debates  (Yates's 
Minutes),  58. 

s  Journal  of  Convention,  May  81, 1787,  pp.  108,  104  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates  (1  Yates's 
Minutes),  62,  68,  90,  91. 

*  Jounial  of  Convention,  June  21, 1787,  pp.  140,  141,  215  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  90, 
91  (Yates's  Minutes). 

A  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  216,  288. 

*  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  has  treated  the  subject 
of  the  miBchiefs  of  an  indirect  choice  only  by  the  people  of  their  representatives  in  a 
masterly  manner.  He  has  demonstrated,  that  such  a  system  must  remove  all  real 
responsibility  to  the  people  from  the  representative.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  a  direct  choice  in  a  very  qualified  manner.  He  says : 
*<  I  approve  of  the  greater  house  being  chosen  by  the  people  directly.  For  though  I 
think  a  house  so  chosen  will  be  very  inferior  to  the  present  Congress,  will  he  very  ill 
qualified  to  legidaUfor  the  Union,  for  foreign  nations,  &c.,  yet  this  evil  does  not  weigh 
against  the  good  of  preserving  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  people 

ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by  themselves." 

2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  p.  278. 
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have  been  elected  by  the  people,  they  were,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
States,  except  two,  elected  by  the  State  legislature.^ 

§  575.  We  accordingly  find,  that  in  the  section  under  consid- 
eration, the  House  of  Representatives  is  required  to  be  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
The  choice,  too,  is  to  be  made  immediately  by  them ;  so  that  the 
power  is  direct,  the  influence  direct,  and  the  responsibility  di- 
rect If  any  intermediate  agency  had  been  adopted,  such  as  a 
choice  through  an  electoral  college,  or  by  official  personages,  or 
by  select  and  specially  qualified  functionaries  pro  hac  viccj  it  is 
obvious  that  the  dependence  of  the  representative  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  responsibility  to  them,  would  have  been  far  less  felt 
and  far  more  obstructed.  Influence  would  have  naturally  grown 
up  with  patronage;  and  here,  as  in  many  other* cases,  the  legal 
maxim  would  have  applied,  causa  prozimaj  nan  remota^  spectatur. 
The  select  body  would  have  been  at  once  the  patrons  and  the 
guides  of  the  representative ;  and  the  people  themselves  have  be- 
come the  instruments  of  subverting  their  own  rights  and  power. 

§  576.  The  indirect  advantages  from  this  immediate  agency 
of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives  are  of  incal- 
culable benefit,  and  deserve  a  brief  mention  in  this  place,  be- 
cause they  furnish  us  with  matter  for  most  serious  reflection,  in 
regard  to  the  actual  operations  and  influences  of  republican  gov- 
ernments. In  the  first  place,  the  right  confers  an  additional 
sense  of  personal  dignity  and  duty  upon  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  gives  a  strong  direction  to  the  education,  studies,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  whole  community.  It  enlarges  the  sphere  of  action, 
and  contributes  in  a  high  degree  to  the  formation  of  the  public 
manners  and  national  character.  It  procures  to  the  common 
people  courtesy  and  sympathy  from  their  superiors,  and  diffuses 
a  common  confidence,  as  well  as  a  common  interest,  through  all 
the  ranks  of  society.  It  awakens  a  desire  to  examine  and  sift 
and  debate  all  public  proceedings,  and  thus  nourishes  a  lively 
curiosity  to  acquire  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  The  proceedings  and  debates  of  the 
legislature,  the  conduct  of  public  oflUcers  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  executive  and  his  min- 
isters, the  struggles,  intrigues,  and  conduct  of  different  parties, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  great  public  measures  and  questions 

1  The  Fedormlitt,  No.  40. 
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which  agitate  and  divide  the  community^  are  not  only  freely  can- 
vassed, and  thus  improve  and  elevate  conversation,  but  they 
gradually  furnish  the  mind  with  safe  and  solid  materials  for 
judgment  upon  all  public  affairs,  and  check  that  imp>ctuosity  and 
rashness  to  which  sudden  impulses  might  otherwise  lead  the 
people,  when  they  are  ai*tfully  misguided  by  selfish  demagogues, 
and  plausible  schemes  of  change.^ 

§  577.  But  this  fundamental  principle  of  an  immediate  choice 
by  the  people,  however  important,  would  alone  be  insufficient  for 
the  public  security,  if  the  right  of  choice  had  not  many  auxiliary 
guards  and  accompaniments.  It  was  indispensable,  secondly,  to 
provide  for  the  qualifications  of  the  elcctorR.  It  is  obvious  that 
even  when  the  principle  is  established  that  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  shall  emanate  directly  from  the  people,  there 
still  remains  a  very  serious  question,  by  whom  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  choice  shall  be  made.  It  is  a  question  vital  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  a  practical  sense  decisive,  as  to  the  durability  and 
ellicicucy  of  the  im)woi*s  of  government  Hero  there  is  much 
room  for  doubt,  and  ingenious  speculation,  and  theoretical  in- 
quiry upon  which  different  minds  may  arrive,  and  indeed  have 
arrived,  at  very  different  results.  To  whom  ought  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  a  free  government  to  be  confided  ?  Or,  in  other  words, 
who  ought  to  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  ?  Ought  the  right  of  suffrage  to  be  abso- 
lutely universal  ?  Ought  it  to  be  qualified  and  restrained  ?  Ought 
it  to  belong  to  many,  or  few  ?  If  there  ought  to  be  restraints  and 
qualifications,  what  are  the  true  boundaries  and  limits  of  such 
restraints  and  qualifications  ? 

§  578.  These  questions  are  sufficiently  perplexing  and  dis- 
quieting in  theory;  and  in  the  practice  of  difforcut  states,  and 
even  of  free  states,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  they  have  assumed 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  form  and  illustration.  Perlm|>s  thoy 
do  not  admit  of  any  general,  much  less  of  any  universul  answer, 
so  as  to  furnish  an  unexceptionable  and  certain  rule  for  all  ages 
and  all  nations.  The  manners,  habits,  institutions,  characters, 
and  pursuits  of  different  nations;  the  local  position  of  the  terri- 
tory, in  regard  to  other  nations;  the  actual  organizations  and 

1  I  hATO  borrowed  these  Tiews  fnm  Dr.  Paley,  and  fear  only  that  by  abridging 
thero  I  have  lessened  their  force.  Paley's  Moral  Philofiopby,  B.  6,  cU.  6.  See  alao  2 
Wilson's  Law  Lect.  124  to  128. 
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classes  of  society ;  the  influences  of  peculiar  religious,  civil,  or 
political  institutions;  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of 
the  times ;  the  degrees  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  pervading  the 
mass  of  society ;  the  national  temperament,  and  even  the  climate 
and  products  of  the  soil ;  the  cold  and  thoughtful  gravity  of  the 
north,  and  the  warm  and*  mercurial  excitability  of  tropical  or 
southern  regions,  — all  these  may,  and  probably  will,  introduce 
modifications  of  principle,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  suffrage,  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  justify  or  to  over- 
throw.^ 

§  679.  The  most  strenuous  advocate  for  universal  suffrage  has 
never  yet  contended  that  the  right  should  be  absolutely  univer- 
sal. No  one  has  ever  been  sufficiently  visionary  to  hold,  that  all 
persons,  of  every  age,  degree,  and  character,  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  all  elections  of  all  public  officers.  Idiots,  infants, 
minors,  and  persons  insane  or  utterly  imbecile,  have  been,  with- 
out scruple,  denied  the  right  as  not  having  the  sound  judgment 
and  discretion  fit  for  its  exercise.  In  many  countries,  persons 
guilty  of  crimes  have  also  been  denied  the  right,  as  a  personal 
punishment,  or  as  a  security  to  society.  In  most  countries,  fe- 
males, whether  married  or  single,  have  been  purposely  excluded 
from  voting,  as  interfering  with  sound  policy  and  the  harmony 
of  social  life.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  vote,  experience  has  not  justified  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  been  attended  with  any  correspondent  advantages  either  to 
the  public  or  to  themselves.  And  yet  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  upon  any  mere  theoretical  reasoning,  to  establish  any 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  171,  172.  Mr.  Justice  Biackstone  (Id.  171)  has  remarkod, 
**  That  tlio  true  reason  of  requiring  any  qualification  with  regard  to  property  in  voters 
is  to  exclude  sncli  persons  as  are  in  so  mean  a  situation  timt  tliey  are  esteemed  to  have 
no  will  of  their  own.  if  tlicse  persons  had  votes,  they  would  be  tempted  to  dis|)06e  of 
them  nnder  some  undue  influence  or  other.  This  would  give  a  great,  an  artful,  or  a 
wealthy  man  a  lafger  share  in  elections  than  is  consistent  with  general  liberty.  If  it 
were  probable  that  every  man  would  give  his  vote  freely  and  without  influence  of  any 
kind,  then,  upon  the  true  theory  and  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  every  member  of  the 
community,  however  poor,  should  have  a  vote  in  electing  thooe  delegates  to  whose  chai^ 
is  committed  the  disposal  of  his  property,  his  liberty,  and  his  life.  But  since  that  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  persons  of  indigent  fortunes,  or  such  as  are  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  others,  all  popular  states  have  been  obliged  to  establish  certain  qualifica- 
tions, whereby  some,  who  are  suspected  to  have  no  will  of  their  own,  are  excluded  from 
voting,  in  order  to  set  other  individuals,  whose  will  may  be  supposed  independent,  more 
thoroughly  upon  a  level  with  each  other.'*  Similar  reasoning  might  be  employed  to 
justify  other  exclusions,  besldee  those  founded  upon  a  want  of  property. 
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satisfactory  principle,  upon  which  the  one  half  of  every  society 
has  thus  been  systematically  excluded  by  the  other  half  from  all 
right  of  participating  in  government,  which  would  not,  at  the 
same  time,  apply  to  and  justify  many  other  exclusions.  If  it  be 
said  that  all  men  have  a  natural,  equal,  and  unalienable  right  to 
vote,  because  they  are  all  born  free  and  equal;  that  they  all  have 
common  rights  and  interests  entitled  to  protection,  and  therefore 
have  an  equal  right  to  decide,  either  personally  or  by  their  chosen 
representatives,  upon  the  laws  and  regulations  which  shall  con- 
trol, measure,  and  sustain  those  rights  and  interests;  that  they 
cannot  be  compelled  to  surrender,  except  by  their  free  consent, 
what,  by  the  bounty  and  order  of  Providence,  belongs  to  them  in 
common  with  all  their  race,  — what  is  tliero  in  these  considera- 
tions, which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  females,  as  free,  intel- 
ligent, moral,  responsible  beings,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and 
interests  and  protection,  and  having  a  vital  stake  in  all  the  regu- 
lations and  laws  of  society  ?  And  if  an  exception  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  could  be  felt  in  regard  to  persons  who  are  idiots, 
infants,  and  insane,  how  can  this  apply  to  persons  who  are  of 
more  mature  growth  and  are  yet  deemed  minors  by  the  munici- 
pal law  ?  Who  has  an  original  right  to  fix  the  time  and  period 
of  pupilage  or  minority  ?  Whence  was  derived  the  right  of  the 
ancibnt  Greeks  and  Romans  to  declare  that  women  should  bo 
deemed  never  to  be  of  age,  but  should  be  subject  to  perpetual 
guardianship?  Upon  what  principle  of  natural  law  did  the 
Romans,  in  after  times,  fix  the  majority  of  females,  as  well  as 
of  males,  at  twenty-five  years  ?  ^  Who  has  a  right  to  say  that  in 
England  it  shall,  for  some  purposes  be  at  fourteen,  for  others  at 
seventeen,  and  for  all  at  twenty-one  years ;  while  in  Prance  a 
person  arrives,  for  all  purposes,  at  majority,  only  at  thirty  years, 
in  Naples  at  eighteen,  and  in  Holland  at  twenty-five  ?  *  Who 
shall  say  that  one  man  is  not  as  well  qualified  as  a  voter  at  eight- 
een years  of  ago,  as  another  is  at  twenty-five,  or  a  third  at  forty ; 
and  far  better  than  most  men  are  at  eighty  ?  And  if  any  society 
is  invested  with  authority  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  age  and  sex 
of  voters  according  to  its  own  view  of  its  policy,  or  convenience, 
or  justice,  who  shall  say  that  it  has  not  equal  authority,  for  like 
reasons,  to  settle  any  other  matter  regarding  the  rights,  qualifi- 
cations, and  duties  of  voters  ?  ^ 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  463,  464.  *  Ibid.  <  Id.  171. 
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§  680.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  right  of  voting,  like 
many  other  rights,  is  one  which,  whether  it  has  a  fixed  founda- 
tion in  natural  law  or  not,  has  always  been  treated  in  the  practice 
of  nations  as  a  strictly  civil  right,  derived  from,  and  regulated 
by,  each  society,  according  to  its  own  circumstances  and  inter- 
ests.^ It  is  difficult,  even  in  the  abstract,  to  conceive  how  it 
could  have  otherwise  been  treated.  The  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  any  society  is  formed  and  organized  must  essentially 
depend  upon  the  will  of  those  who  are  associated,  or  at  least  of 
those  who  constitute  a  majority,  actually  controlling  the  rest 
Originally,  no  man  could  have  any  right  but  to  act  for  himself; 
and  the  power  to  choose  a  chief  magistrate  or  other  officer  to 
exercise  dominion  or  authority  over  others  as  well  as  himself 
could  arise  only  upon  a  joint  consent  of  the  others  to  such  ap- 
pointment; and  their  consent  might  bo  qualified  exactly  accord- 
ing to  their  own  interests  or  power  or  policy.  The  choice  of 
representatives  to  act  in  a  legislative  capacity  is  not  only  a  re- 
finement of  much  later  stages  of  actual  association  and  civiliza- 
tion, but  could  scarcely  occur,  until  the  society  had  assumed  to 
itself  the  right  to  introduce  such  institutions,  and  to  confer  such 
privileges  as  it  deemed  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  existence  of  any  other.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  well 
known  that  representative  legislative  bodies,  at  least  in  the  form 
now  used,  arc  the  peculiar  invention  of  modem  times,  and  were 
unknown  to  antiquity.^  If,  then,  every  well-organized  society 
has  the  right  to  consult  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole,  and 
if,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  law,  this  right  is  conceded  by 
the  very  union  of  society,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to 
this  right  which  is  compatible  with  the  due  attainment  of  the  end 
proposed.  If,  therefore,  any  society  shall  deem  the  common 
good  and  interests  of  the  whole  society  best  promoted  under  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  a  restriction 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  any  solid  ground 
of  objection  to  its  exercise  of  such  an  authority.  At  least,  if 
any  society  has  a  clear  right  to  deprive  females,  constituting  one 
half  of  the  whole  population,  of  the  right  of  suffrage  (which,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  has  been  uniformly  maintained),  it  will 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  171 ;  8  WUson's  Law  Lect  180 ;  Montesquiea'a  Spirit  of  Laws, 
B.  11,  ch.  6 ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  52,  68. 
s  But  8ee  Aristotle's  Politics. 
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require  some  astuteness  to  find  upon  what  ground  this  exclusion 
can  be  vindicated,  which  does  not  justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  inaiiy 
other  exclusions.^  Government,  to  use  the  pithy  language  of  Mr. 
Burke,  has  been  deemed  a  practical  thing,  made  for  tlie  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uniformity  to 
gratify  the  schemes  of  visionary  politicians.^ 

§  581.  Without  laying  any  stress  upon  this  theoretical  reason- 
ing, which  is  brought  before  the  reader,  not  so  much  because  it 
solves  all  doubts  and  objections,  as  because  it  presents  a  view  of 
tlie  serious  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  assumption  of  an  origi- 
nal and  unalienable  right  of  suffrage,  as  originating  in  natural 
law,  and  independent  of  civil  law,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
every  civilized  society  has  uniformly  fixed,  modified,  and  regu- 
lated the  right  of  sufTrago  for  itself,  accoixliiig  to  its  own  freo 
will  and  pleasure.  Every  constitution  of  government  in  these 
United  States  has  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  right 
of  the  people  of  the  State  to  alter,  abolish,  and  modify  the  form 
of  its  own  government,  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the 
people.*  In  fact,  the  people  of  each  State  have  gone  much  far- 
ther, and  settled  a  far  more  critical  question,  by  deciding  who 
shall  be  the  voters  entitled  to  approve  and  reject  the  constitution 
framed  by  a  delegated  body  under  their  direction.  In  the  adop- 
tion of  no  State  constitution,  has  the  assent  been  asked  of  any 
but  the  qualified  voters;  and  women  and  minors  and  other  per- 
sons not  recognized  as  voters  by  existing  laws  have  been  studi- 
ously excluded.  And  yet  the  constitution  has  been  deemed 
entirely  obligatory  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  the  minority  who 
voted  against  it  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  little,  even  in 
the  most  free  of  republican  governments,  any  abstract  right  of 
suffrage  or  any  original  and  indefeasible  privilege  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  pmctice.  If  this  consideration  do  not  satisfy  our 
minds,  it  at  least  will  prcpai^e  us  to  presume  that  there  may  bo 
an  almost  infinite  divci-sity  in  the  est4iblislicd  right  of  voting, 
without  any  State  being  able  to  assert  that  its  own  mode  is  ex- 
clusively founded  in  natural  justice,  or  is  most  conformable  to 
sound  policy,  or  is  best  adapted  to  the  public  security.     It  will 

»  See  Pale/s  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7,  p.  892 ;  1  Bluck.  Comm.  171 ;  Mon- 
tetquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11,  ch.  6. 

s  Burke's  Letter  to  the  SheriOs  of  Bristol  in  1777. 
S  See  Locke  on  GoTemroent,  p.  2,  {§  149,  227. 
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teach  U8  that  the  question  is  necessarily  complex  and  intricate 
in  its  own  nature,  and  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  simple  solu- 
tion which  shall  rigidly  apply  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, the  interests  and  the  feelings,  the  institutions  and  the 
manners,  of  all  nations.^  What  may  best  promote  the  public 
weal  and  secure  the  public  liberty  and  advance  the  public 
prosperity  in  one  age  or  nation  may  totally  fail  of  similar  re- 
sults under  local,  physical,  or  moral  predicaments  essentially 
different 

§  582.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  immediate  object  of 
these  commentaries  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  various  modi- 
fications under  which  the  right  of  suffrage,  either  in  relation  to 
laws  or  magistracy,  or  even  judicial  controversies,  has  appeared 
in  different  nations  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  exam- 
ples of  Greece  and  Rome  in  ancient  times,  and  of  England  in 
modem  times,  will  be  found  most  instmctive.^  In  England,  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  as  also  the  modes  of  representation,  are 
various  and  fi*amcd  upon  no  common  principle.  The  counties 
arc  represented  by  knights,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands 
who  are  freeholders;'  the  boroughs  and  cities  are  represented 
by  citizens  and  burgesses,  or  others  chosen  by  the  citizens  or 
burgesses,  according  to  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  custom 
or  by  the  respective  charters  and  by-laws  of  each  borough  or 
city.*  In  these  the  right  of  voting  is  almost  infinitely  varied 
and  modified.*  (a)  In  the  American  colonies,  under  their  char- 
ters and  laws,  no  uniform  rules  in  regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
existed.  In  some  of  the  colonies  the  course  of  the  parent  coun- 
try was  closely  followed,  so  that  freeholders  alone  were  voters;* 
in  others  a  very  near  approach  was  made  to  universal  suffrage 

1  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  art  ConstUutvm. 

*  See  8  Adams's  Amer.  Constitut.  Letter  6,  p.  268,  &c.  p.  440,  &c ;  1  Black.  Comm. 
171,  172,  178  ;  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  11,  ch.  18 ;  Id.  B.  8,  ch.  8. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  17S,  178,  Paley^s  Moral  PhUosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7 ;  The  Feder- 
alist, No.  67. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  172  to  275  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  200  to  212.  See  also 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  RevoUition. 

*  See  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyolopiedia  Americana,  art  Election  ;  Oreal  Britain,  OonslUu- 
tion  of. 

*  See  Jeflferson's  Notes  on  Yii^ginia,  101 ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  06  to  100. 

(a)  But  since  these  commentaries *irere  admitting  large  numbers  to  its  exercise 
written  Rcrorm  Acts  have  chnngml  the  who  were  excluded  before,  and  introducing 
basis  of  suflrage  in  England  very  greatly,     uniformity  in  qualifications. 
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among  the  males  of  competent  age ;  and  in  others,  again,  a  mid' 
die  principle  was  adopted,  which  made  taxation  and  voting  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  or  annexed  to  it  the  qualification  of 
holding  some  personal  estate,  or  the  privilege  of  being  a  free- 
man, or  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeholder  of  the  town  or  corpora- 
tion.^ When  the  Revolution  brought  about  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  and  they  formed  themselves  into  independent  States, 
a  very  striking  diversity  was  observable  in  the  original  constitu- 
tions adopted  by  them;^  and  a  like  diversity  has  pervaded  all 
the  constitutions  of  the  new  States  which  have  since  grown  up, 
and  all  the  revised  constitutions  of  the  old  States  which  have 
received  the  final  ratification  of  the  people.  In  some  of  the 
States  the  right  of  suffrage  depends  upon  a  certain  length  of 
residence  and  payment  of  taxes;  in  others  upon  mere  citizenship 
and  residence;  in  others  upon  the  possession  of  a  freehold  or 
some  estate  of  a  particular  value,  or  upon  the  payment  of  taxes, 
or  performance  of  some  public  duty,  such  as  service  in  the  mili- 
tia or  on  the  highways.^  In  no  two  of  these  State  constitutions 
will  it  be  foimd  that  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  ai*o  settled 
upon  the  same  uniform  basis.^  So  that  we  have  the  most  abun- 
dant proofs  tliat  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  own  forms  of  government 
and  the  rights  of  their  own  voters,  the  question  as  to  the  due 
regulation  of  the  qualifications  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  mere 
State  policy,  and  varied  to  meet  the  wants,  to  suit  the  preju- 
dices, and  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  majority.  An  absolute, 
indefeasible  right  to  elect  or  be  elected  seems  never  to  have  been 
asserted  on  one  side  or  denied  on  the  other ;  but  the  subject  has 
been  freely  canvassed  as  one  of  mere  civil  polity,  to  be  arranged 
upon  such  a  basis  as  the  majority  may  deem  expedient  with 
reference  to  tlie  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  particular  State.  ^ 

1  S«d  Charter  of  Rhode  Island,  1663,  and  Rhode  Island  Iavtb  (edit.  1708)  p.  114. 
See  also  Connecticut  Charter,  1662,  and  Massachusetts  Charters,  1628  and  1692. 
s  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  132  to  138  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  ch.  19,  pp.  294  to  816. 

•  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect.  182  to  188.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Common* 
wealth,  proposes  that  the  representatiTes  should  be  freeholders  of  £20  a  year,  and 
householders  worth  £500.     1  Hume's  Essays,  Essay  16,  p.  526. 

A  See  the  Federalist,  No.  64 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lectures,  182  to  188 ;  2  Pitkin's 
Hist.  294  to  816. 

*  Dr.  Ueber's  Encydopssdia  Americana,  art.  ContHtutioni  of  the  United  Siaieg, 
The  Federalist,  Nos.  62  to  64. 
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§  588.  It  was  under  this  known  diversity  of  constitutional 
provisions  in  regard  to  State  elections,  that  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  was  assembled. 
The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very  justly  regarded  as 
a  fundamental  article  of  a  republican  government  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  convention,  therefore,  to  define  and  establish  this 
right  in  the  Constitution.  To  have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional 
regulation  of  Congress  would  have  been  improper,  for  the  reason 
just  mentioned.  To  have  submitted  it  to  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  States  would  have  been  improper,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  would  have  rendered 
too  dependent  on  the  State  governments  tliat  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government  which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people 
alone. ^  (a)  Two  modes  of  providing  for  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
the  choice  of  representatives  were  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  that  body.  One  was  to  devise  some  plan  which  should  operate 
uniformly  in  all  the  States,  on  a  common  principle;  the  other 
was  to  conform  to  the  existing  diversities  in  the  States,  thus 
creating  a  mixed  mode  of  representation.  In  favor  of  the  former 
course,  it  might  be  urged  that  all  the  States  ought,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  represented  equally : 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form qualification  of  the  voters,  who  would  thus  express  the 
same  public  opinion  of  the  same  body  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Union ;  Uiat  if  freeholders  alone  in  one  State  chose  the  represent- 
ative, and  in  another  all  male  citizens  of  competent  age,  and  in 
another  all  freemen  of  particular  towns  or  corporations,  and  in 
another  all  taxed  inhabitants,  it  would  be  obvious  that  different 
interests  and  classes  would  obtain  exclusive  representations  in  dif- 
ferent States,  and  thus  the  great  objects  of  the  Constitution,  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and  common  defence,  might  be 
unduly  checked  and  obstructed ;  that  a  uniform  principle  would  at 
least  have  this  recommendation,  that  it  could  create  no  well-founded 
jealousies  among  the  different  States,  and  would  be  most  likely  to 
satisfy  the  body  of  the  people  by  its  perfect  fairness,  its  permanent 
equality  of  operation,  and  its  entire  independence  of  all  local  legis- 
lation, whether  in  the  shape  of  State  laws  or  of  amendments  to 
State  constitutions. 

1  The  Fedenliit,  No.  68. 

(a)  See  the  14th  and  ISth  Amendments  to  the  Constitation. 
VOL.  I.— 28 
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§  584.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter course,  that  the  reducing  of  the  different  qualifications,  already 
existing  in  the  different  States,  to  one  uniform  rule,  would  have 
been  a  very  difficult  task,  even  to  the  convention  itself,  and  would 
be  dissatisfactory  to  the  people  of  different  States.^  It  would  not 
be  very  easy  for  the  convention  to  frame  any  rule  which  would 
satisfy  the  scruples,  the  prejudices,  or  the  judgments  of  a  major* 
ity  of  its  own  members.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  induce  Virginia 
to  give  up  the  exclusive  right  of  freeholders  to  vote ;  or  Rhode 
Island  or  Connecticut  the  exclusive  right  of  freemen  to  vote  ;  or 
Massachusetts  the  right  of  persons  possessing  a  given  value  of 
personal  property  to  vote ;  or  other  States  the  right  of  jicrsons 
paying  taxes,  or  having  a  fixed  residence,  to  vote.  The  subject 
itself  was  not  susceptible  of  any  very  exact  limitations  upon  any 
general  reasoning.  The  circumstances  of  different  States  might 
create  great  diversities  in  the  practical  operation  of  any  uniform 
system.  And  the  natural  attachments  which  long  habit  and  usage 
had  sanctioned,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  right,  would  ouliHt 
all  the  feelings  and  interests  and  opinions  of  every  State  against 
any  substantial  change  in  its  own  institutions.  A  great  embar- 
rassment would  be  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  which  perhaps  would  bo  thus  put  at  hazard, 
upon  the  mere  ground  of  theoretical  propriety/^ 

§  585.  Besides,  it  might  be  urged  that  it  is  far  from  being  clear, 
upon  reasoning  or  experience,  that  uniformity  in  the  composition 
of  a  representative  body  is  either  desirable  or  expedient,  founded 
in  sounder  policy,  or  more  promotive  of  the  general  good,  than  a 
mixed  system,  embracing  and  representing  and  combining  dis- 
tinct interests,  classes,  and  opinions.'    In  England  the  House  of 

I  The  Fodcraltst,  No  62. 

*  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  4,  p.  40. 

•  Mr.  Burke  manifostly  thought,  that  no  system  of  representative  goTemment  conld 
be  safe  without  a  large  admixture  of  diflerent  persons  and  interests.  **  Nothing,*' 
says  he,  '<is  a  due  and  adequate  representation  of  a  state  that  does  not  itipresent  its 
abiUty  as  well  as  its  property.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and  active  principle,  and 
as  property  is  sluggish,  inert,  and  timid,  it  can  never  be  safe  from  the  invasion  of 
ability,  unless  it  be,  out  of  all  proportion,  predominant  in  the  re])resentatiou.'*  Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  See  also  Palsy's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7, 
In  a  subsequent  page  of  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  discusses  the 
then  favorite  theory  of  represenUtion  proposed  for  the  constitution  of  France,  upon 
the  triple  basis  of  territory,  population,  and  taxation,  and  demonstrates  with  great 
clearness,  its  inconvenience,  inequality,  and  inconsistency.    The  representatives,  too. 
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Commons,  as  a  representative  body,  is  founded  upon  no  uniform 
principle,  either  of  numbers,  or  classes,  or  places.^  The  represen- 
tation is  made  up  of  persons  chosen  by  electors  having  very  differ- 
ent, and  sometimes  very  discordant  qualifications :  in  some  cases, 
property  is  exclusively  represented ;  in  others,  particular  trades 
and  pursuits ;  in  others,  inhabitancy  and  corporate  privileges ;  in 
others,  the  reverse.  In  some  cases  the  representatives  are  chosen 
by  very  numerous  voters ;  in  others,  by  very  few :  in  some  cases  a 
single  patron  possesses  the  exclusive  power  of  choosing  represent- 
atives, as  in  nomination  boroughs ;  in  others,  very  populous  cities 
have  no  right  to  choose  any  representatives  at  all :  in  some  cases 
a  select  body,  forming  a  very  small  part  of  the  inhabitants,  has 
the  exclusive  right  of  choice ;  in  others,  non-residents  can  control 
the  whole  election :  in  some  places  a  half-million  of  inhabitants 
possess  the  right  to  choose  no  more  representatives  than  are 
assigned  to  the  most  insignificant  borough,  with  scarcely  an  inhab- 
itant to  point  out  its  locai  limits.^  Yet  this  inequality  has  never 
of  itself  been  deemed  an  exclusive  evil  in  Great  Britain.'  And  in 
every  system  of  reform  which  has  found  public  favor  in  that  country, 
many  of  these  diversities  have  been  embodied  from  choice,  as  im- 
portant checks  upon  undue  legislation ;  as  facilitating  the  represen- 
tation of  different  interests  and  different  opinions ;  and  as  thus 
securing,  by  a  well-balanced  and  intelligent  representation  of  all 
the  various  classes  of  society,  a  permanent  protection  of  the  public 

wore  to  bo  chosen  indirectly,  by  eloctore  appointed  by  electore,  wbo  wore  again  chosen 
by  other  electors.  "The  member/*  says  Mr.  Burke,  ''who  goes  to  the  national  as- 
sembly  is  not  chosen  by  the  people,  nor  accountable  to  them.  There  are  three  elections 
before  he  is  chosen ;  two  sets  of  magistrates  interrene  between  him  and  the  primaty 
assembly,  so  as  to  render  him,  as  I  hare  said,  an  ambassador  of  a  state,  and  not  the 
reprefteiitniive  of  the  ])co]i1e  within  a  state.'*  So  much  for  mere  theory  in  the  hands 
of  Tisionory  and  speculatiTe  statesmen. 

1  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7,  pp.  880,  881  to  894  ;  Da  Lolme,  Const  of 
England,  B.  1,  ch.  4,  pp.  61,  62 :  1  Kent's  Comm.  210 ;  1  Tuck.  Bbck.  Comm.  App. 
209,  210,  211  ;  1  WUson's  Uw  Lect.  431. 

*  Mr.  Jeflerson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  (192),  insists  with  great  earnestness  upon 
the  impropriety  of  allowing  to  diflferent  counties  in  that  State  the  same  number  of 
representatives,  without  any  regard  to  their  relative  population.  And  yet  in  the 
new  constitution  adopted  in  1880-1831,  Virginia  has  adhered  to  the  same  system  in 
principle,  and  her  present  representation  is  apportioned  upon  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
equal basis,  (a) 

*  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Berolution* 

(a)  Under  the  constitution  of  Virginia  of  1872,  senators  and  representatives  were 
apportioned  by  population. 
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liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  firm  security  of  the  private  rights  of 
persons  and  property.^  Without,  therefore,  asserting  that  such  a 
mixed  representation  is  absolutely  and  under  all  circumstances 
the  best,  it  might  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  existence  of  various 
elements  in  the  composition  of  the  representative  body  is  not  ne- 
cessarily inexpedient,  unjust,  or  insecure,  and,  in  many  cases,  may 
promote  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  partial  plans  of  legislation^ 
and  insure  a  vigorous  growth  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Union.  The  planter,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant, 
and  the  manufacturer  might  thus  be  brought  to  act  together,  in  a 
body  representing  each ;  and  thus  superior  intelligence,  as  well  as 
mutual  good-will  and  respect,  be  diffused  through  the  whole  of  the 
collective  body.* 

§  586.  In  the  judgment  of  the  convention  this  latter  reasoning 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  decisive  influence,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished the  final  result;  and  it  was  accordingly  declared,  in  the 
clause  under  consideration,  that  ^^  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature."  *  Upon  this  clause,  which  was 
finally  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Federalist  has  remarked : 
"  The  provision  made  by  the  convention  appears  to  be  the  best 
that  lay  within  their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every 
State,  because  it  is  conformable  to  the  standard  already  established 
by  the  State  itself.    It  will  be  safe  to  the  United  States,  because^ 

1  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  liocturcs  (480  to  iZZ),  oonsidera  tho  inequality  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  a  prominent  defect  in  the  British  government.  But 
his  objections  are  mainly  urged  against  the  mode  of  apportioning  the  representation, 
and  not  against  the  qualifications  of  the  Toters.  In  the  reform  now  under  the  con« 
sideration  of  Parliament,  there  is  a  yery  great  dirersity  of  electoral  qualificationa 
allowed,  and  appsrently  supported  by  all  parties.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  holds  doctrines  essentially  different  in  many  points  from  Mr. 
Wilson.  See  also  in  Wynne's  Eunomus,  Dialogue  8,  §S  18,  19,  20,  an  ingenious  do- 
fence  of  the  existing  system  in  Great  Britain. 

*  See  Pale/s  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7,  p.  880 ;  Id.  894.  See  also  Franklin's 
Remarks;  2  Pitk.  Hist  242.  Dr.  Paley  has  phioed  the  inequalities  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  strong  light ;  and  he  has  attempted  a  vindication  of 
them,  which,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  is  at  least  urged  with  great  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity of  reasoning.  Palsy's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7;  pp.  891  to  400.  See  also  2 
Pitk.  Hist  242. 

<  Journal  of  Convention,  216,  288.  The  clause,  however,  did  not  pass  without 
opposition ;  a  motion  to  strike  out  was  made  and  negatived,  seven  States  voting  in  the 
negative,  one  in  the  affirmative,  and  one  being  divided.  Joum.  of  Convention,  7 
Augnst,  p.  288. 
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being  fixed  hj  the  State  constitutions^  it  is  not  alterable  hj  the 
State  governments,  and  it  cannot  be  feared  that  the  people  of  the 
States  will  alter  this  part  of  their  constitutions  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  abridge  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." ^  ITie  remark,  in  a  general  sense,  is  true ;  but  the  provision 
has  not  in  fact,  and  may  not  have,  all  the  security  against  altera- 
tion by  the  State  governments  which  is  so  confidently  affirmed. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  made,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
were  acting  under  the  royal  charters  of  1662  and  1663,  and  their 
legislatures  possessed  the  ])ower  of  modifying,  from  time  to  time, 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Rhode  Island  yet  continues  without  any 
written  constitution,  unless  the  charter  of  1663  is  to  be  deemed 
such,  (a)  In  Maryland  successive  legislatures  may  change  the  form 
of  government,  and  in  other  States  amendments  may  be,  and  in- 
deed have  been,  adopted,  materially  varying  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage.* (6)  So  that  absolute  stability  is  not  to  be  predicated  of  the 
existing  modes  of  suffrage,  though  there  is  little  practical  danger 
of  any  changes  which  would  work  unfavorably  to  popular  rights. 

§  687.  In  the  third  place,  the  term  of  service  of  representatives. 
In  order  to  insure  permanent  safety  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
other  guards  are  indispensable  besides  those  which  are  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  representation.  If, 
when  tlie  legislature  is  once  chosen,  it  is  perpetual,  or  may  last 
during  the  life  of  the  representatives,  and  in  case  of  death  or 
resignation  only  the  vacancy  is  to  bo  supplied  by  tlie  election  of 
new  representatives,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  such  cases  there 
will  be  but  a  very  slight  check  upon  their  acts,  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  such  cases,  if  the  legislative  body  should  be  once  cor- 
rupted, the  evil  would  be  past  all  remedy,  at  least  without  some 
violent  revolution  or  extraordinary  calamity.^  But  when  different 
legislative  bodies  are  to  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals,  if 
the  people  disapprove  of  the  present,  they  may  rectify  its  faults 
by  the  silent  exercise  of  their  power  in  the  succeeding  election. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  62.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  38  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect. 
128,  130, 131. 

•  See  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  note  (d),  136,  137. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  189  ;  Montesquiea's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11,  eh.  6. 

(a)  The  charter  of  Rhode  Island  con-     framed  npon  a  more  liberal  basis  of  sof- 
tinned  to  be  its  constitution  of  govern-     frage,  and  was  adopted  by  the  people, 
ment  until  1845,  when  a  constitution  was  (6)  This  Ib  no  longer  true  of  Maryland. 
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Besides^  a  legislative  assembly  which  is  sure  to  be  separated  again^ 
and  its  members  soon  return  to  private  life^will  feel  its  own  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  duties,  bound  up  with  those  of  the  community  at 
large.^  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
axiom  of  republican  governments,  that  there  must  be  a  depend- 
ence on,  and  responsibility  to,  the  people,  on  tlie  part  of  the  rep- 
resentative, which  shall  constantly  exert  an  influence  upon  his 
acts  and  opinions,  and  produce  a  sympathy  between  him  and  his 
constituents.^  If,  when  he  is  once  elected,  he  holds  his  place  for 
life,  or  during  good  behavior,  or  for  a  long  period  of  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  be  little  effective  control  exercised  upon 
him,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  disregard  the  wishes,  the  interests^ 
and  even  the  rights  of  his  constituents,  whenever  they  interfere 
with  his  own  selfish  pursuits  and  objects.  When  appointed,  he 
may  not,  indeed,  consider  himself  as  exclusively  their  representa- 
tive, bound  by  their  opinions  and  devoted  to  their  peculiar  local 
interests,  although  they  may  bo  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  good 
of  the  Union,  lie  ought  rather  to  deem  himself  a  representative 
of  the  nation,  and  bound  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  consult  for  the  general  safety.^  But  still,  in  a  just  sense,  he 
ought  to  feel  his  responsibility  to  them,  and  to  act  for  them  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  tlie  people,  and  to  deem  himself,  in  an 
emphatic  manner,  their  defender  and  their  friend.* 

§  588.  Frequent  elections  are  unquestionably  Uio  soundest,  if 
not  the  sole  policy,  by  which  this  dependence  and  sympathy  and 
responsibility  can  be  effectually  secured.'  But  the  question  what 
degree  of  frequency  is  best  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object,  is 

1  1  BUck.  Comm.  189. 

s  The  FederalUt,  No8.  52,  57. 

<  1  Black.  Comm.  159.  See  also  Dr.  Franklin's  Remarks ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  242  ; 
Bawle  on  Const  88»  89.  Bat  see  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  198  ;  4  Elliot's  De- 
bates, 209.  Mr.  Burke  in  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  in  1774,  has  treated 
this  subject  with  great  candor  and  dignity  and  ability.  "  Parliament,"  said  he,  <*  is 
not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  dilferent  and  hostile  intorosts,  which  interests 
each  must  maintain  as  an  agent  and  advocate  against  other  agents  and  advocates.  But 
Parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  interest,  that  of  the 
whole ;  where  not  local  purposes,  not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general 
good  resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member  indeed  - 
but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of 
Parliament"  See,  on  this  subject,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  198;  2  Lloyd's  Deb. 
in  1789.  pp.  199  to  217. 

«  See  Burke's  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  in  1774. 

•  The  Federalut,  Nos.  52,  67. 
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not  susceptible  of  any  precise  and  oniversal  answer,  and  most 
essentially  depend  upon  very  different  considerations  in  different 
nations,  and  vary  with  their  size,  their  age,  their  conditions,  their 
institutions,  and  their  local  peculiarities.^ 

§  589.  It  has  been  a  current  observation  that  *^  where  annual 
elections  end  tyranny  begins."*  But  this  remark,  like  many* 
others  of  a  general  nature,  is  open  to  much  question.  There  is  no 
pretence  that  there  is  any  natural  connection  between  the  period 
of  a  year  or  any  other  exact  revolution  of  time  and  the  political 
changes  fit  for  governments  or  magistrates.  Why  is  the  election 
of  a  magistrate  or  representative  more  safe  for  one  year  than  for 
two  years  ?  For  one  year  more  than  for  six  months  ?  For  six 
months  more  tlian  for  three  months  7  It  is  certainly  competent 
for  a  state  to  elect  its  own  rulers,  daily,  or  weekly,  or  monthly,  or 
annually,  or  for  a  longer  period,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient.  In 
tliis  respect  it  must  be  or  ought  to  be  governed  by  its  own  con^ 
venienco,  interests,  and  safety.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  sound 
policy  dependent  upon  circumstances,  and  not  resolvable  into  any 
absolute  elements  dependent  upon  the  revolution  or  return  of 
natural  seasons.'  The  aim  of  every  political  constitution  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  first  to  obtain  for  rulers  men  who  possess  most  wis- 
dom to  discern  and  most  virtue  to  pursue  the  common  good  of 
the  society,  and  in  the  next  place  to  take  the  most  effectual  pre- 
cautions for  keeping  them  virtuous  whilst  they  continue  their 
public  trust.^  Various  means  may  bo  resorted  to  for  this  purpose ; 
and  doubtless  one  of  the  most  efficient  is  the  frequency  of  elec- 
tions.   But  who  is  there  that  will  not  perceive  upon  the  slightest 

1  Dr.  Paley,  with  hit  moal  praotioal  sense,  hms  remarked  in  regard  to  the  composi- 
tion and  tenure  of  office  of  the  Britiiih  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  nnmher,  the  for- 
tune, and  quality  of  the  members ;  the  yarioty  of  interests  and  characters  among 
tliom  ;  above  all,  the  temporary  duralum  of  iheir  power,  and  the  change  of  men,  which 
erory  new  election  produces,  —  are  so  many  securities  to  the  public,  as  well  against  the 
subjection  of  their  judgments  to  any  external  dictation,  as  against  the  formation  of  a 
junto  in  their  own  body,  sufficiently  powerful  to  govern  their  decisions.  The  repre- 
sentatires  are  so  intermixed  with  the  constituents,  and  the  constituents  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  that  they  cannot,  without  a  partiality  too  flagrant  to  be  endured,  im- 
pose any  burden  upon  the  subject^  in  which  they  do  not  share  themselves.  Nor 
scarcely  can  they  adopt  an  advantageous  relation,  in  which  their  own  interests  will  not 
partici|Nite  of  the  advantage.*'    Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7. 

<  The  Federslist,  No.  68.    See  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  2,  ch.  8. 

<  The  Federalist,  Nos.  62,  68  ;  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  2,  ch.  8;  1  Elliot's 
Debates,  80,  81,  89. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  67 ;  2  EUiot's  Debates,  42. 
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examination  of  the  subject  what  a  wide  space  there  is  for  the 
exercise  of  discretion  and  for  diversity  of  judgment  ? 

§  590.  Without  pretending  to  go  into  a  complete  survey  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  the  frequency  of  elections  may  be  mar 
terially  affected  as  matter  of  policy  by  the  extent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  territory  of  a  country,  the  concentration  or  sparseness  of 
the  population,  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  and  employments  and 
engagements  of  the  people,  and  by  the  local  and  political  situation 
of  the  nation  in  regard  to  contiguous  nations.  If  the  government 
be  of  small  extent,  or  be  concentrated  in  a  single  city,  it  will  be 
far  more  easy  for  the  citizens  to  choose  their  rulers  frequently, 
and  to  change  them  without  mischief,  than  it  would  be  if  the  ter- 
ritory were  large,  the  ]K)pulation  sparse,  and  the  means  of  inter- 
course few  and  liable  to  iuterru[)tion.  If  all  the  inhabitants  who 
are  to  vote  reside  in  towns  and  villages,  there  will  be  little  incon- 
venience in  assembling  together  at  a  short  notice  to  make  a 
choice.  It  will  be  far  otherwise  if  the  inhabitants  are  scattered 
over  a  large  territory,  and  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
like  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
who  must  meet  at  a  distance  from  tlieir  respective  homes,  and  at 
some  common  place  of  assembling.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  sac- 
rifice of  time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object,  the  expenses  of 
the  journey,  the  imperfect  means  of  communication,  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  interchanges  of  opinion,  would  natui*ally  diminish  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  There  would  be  great  danger 
under  such  circumstances  that  there  would  grow  up  a  general  in- 
difference or  inattention  to  elections  if  they  were  frequent,  since 
they  would  create  little  interest  and  would  involve  heavy  charges 
and  burdens.  The  nature  of  the  pursuits  and  employments  of  the 
people  must  also  have  great  influence  in  settling  the  question.  If 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  arc  engaged  in  employments  which  take 
them  away  for  a  long  period  from  home,  such  as  employments  in 
the  whale  and  cod  lisliorics,  in  tlie  fur  trade,  in  foreign  and  distant 
commerce,  in  periodical  caravans,  or  in  other  pursuits  which  re- 
quire constant  attention,  or  long-continued  labors  at  particular 
seasons,  it  is  obvious  that  frequent  elections  which  should  inter- 
fere  with  their  primary  interests  and  objects  would  be  at  once  in- 
convenient, oppressive,  and  unequal.  They  would  enable  the  few 
to  obtain  a  complete  triumph  and  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State  over  the  many.    Besides,  the  frequency  of  elections  must  be 
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subject  to  other  considerations  affecting  the  general  comfort  and 
convenience  as  well  of  rulers  as  of  electors.  In  the  bleak  regions 
of  Lapland  and  the  farther  north,  and  in  the  sultry  and  protracted 
heats  of  the  south,  a  due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  health  of  the 
inliabitants  and  to  the  ordinary  means  of  travelling.  K  the  terri- 
tory bo  large  the  representatives  must  come  from  great  distances, 
and  are  liable  to  be  retarded  by  all  the  varieties  of  climate  and 
geological  features  of  the  country,  by  drifts  of  impassable  snows, 
by  sudden  inundations,  by  chains  of  mountains,  by  extensive 
prairies,  by  numerous  streams,  by  sandy  deserts.^ 

§  591.  The  task  of  legislation,  too,  is  exceedingly  different  in 
a  small  state  from  what  it  is  in  a  large  one ;  in  a  state  engaged  in 
a  single  pursuit,  or  living  in  pastoral  simplicity,  from  what  it  is 
in  a  state  engaged  in  the  infinitely  varied  employments  of  agri- 
culture, manufacture^  and  commerce,  where  enterprise  and  capital 
rapidly  circulate,  and  now  legislation  is  constantly  required  by 
the  new  fortunes  of  society.  A  single  week  might  suffice  for  the 
ordinary  legislation  of  a  State  of  the  territorial  extent  of  Rhode 
Island,  while  several  months  would  scarcely  suffice  for  that  of 
New  York.  In  Great  Britain  a  half-year  is  consumed  in  legisla- 
tion for  its  diversified  interests  and  occupations;  while  a  week 
would  accomplish  all  that  belongs  to  that  of  Lapland  or  Green- 
land, of  the  narrow  republic  of  Geneva,  or  of  the  subordinate 
principalities  of  Germany.  Athens  might  legislate,  without  ob- 
structing the  daily  course  of  common  business,  for  her  own 
meagre  territory ;  but  when  Home  had  become  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  year  seemed  too  short  for  all  the  exigencies  of  her 
sovereignty.  When  she  deliberated  for  a  world,  she  felt  that 
legislation,  to  be  wise  or  safe,  must  be  slow  and  cautious ;  that 
knowledge  as  well  as  power  was  indispensable  for  the  true  govern- 
ment of  her  provinces. 

§  592.  Again,  the  local  position  of  a  nation  in  regard  to  other 
nations  may  require  very  different  courses  of  legislation  and  very 
different  intervals  of  elections  from  what  would  be  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  its  own  interest  and  convenience  under  other  circum- 
stances. If  it  is  surrounded  by  powerful  and  warlike  neighbors, 
its  own  government  must  be  invested  with  proportionately  prompt 
means  to  act  and  to  legislate  in  order  to  repel  aggressions  and 
secure  its  own  rights.    Frequent  changes  in  the  public  councils 

1  1  Elliot*8  Debates,  38,  Ames's  Speech. 
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might  not  only  Icavo  it  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  having  no  effi* 
cient  body  in  existence  to  act  upon  any  sudden  emergency,  but 
also,  by  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  necessarily  growing  out  of 
these  changes,  introduce  imbecility,  irresolution,  and  the  want  of 
due  information  into  those  councils.  Men,  to  act  with  vigor  and 
effect,  must  have  time  to  mature  measures  and  judgment  and 
experience  as  to  the  best  method  of  applying  them.  They  must 
not  be  hurried  on  to  their  conclusions  by  the  passions  or  the  fears 
of  the  multitude.  1'hey  must  deliberate  as  well  as  resolve.  If 
the  power  drops  from  their  hands  before  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  carry  any  system  into  full  effect,  or  oven  to  put  it  on  its  trial, 
it  is  impossible  that  foreign  nations  should  not  bo  able  by  in- 
trigues, by  false  alarms,  and  by  corrupt  iulluoucos,  to  defeat  the 
wisest  measures  of  the  best  patriots. 

§  593.  One  other  consideration  of  a  general  nature  deserves 
attention.  It  is  that  while  on  the  one  hand  constantly  recurring 
elections  afford  a  great  security  to  public  liberty,  they  are  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  some  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  a 
formidable  nature.  The  very  frequency  of  elections  has  a  ten- 
dency to  create  agitations  and  dissensions  in  the  public  mind,  to 
nourish  factions  and  encourage  restlessness,  to  favor  rash  innova- 
tions in  domestic  legislation  and  public  policy,  and  to  produce 
violent  and  sudden  changes  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
founded  upon  temporary  excitements  and  prejudices.^ 

§  594.  It  is  plain  that  some  of  the  considerations  which  have 
been  stated  must  apply  with  very  different  force  to  the  condition 
and  interests  of  different  states,  and  they  demonstrate,  if  not  the 
absurdity,  at  least  the  impolicy  of  laying  dowi^  any  general  maxim 
as  to  the  frequency  of  elections  to  legislative  or  other  offices.^ 
There  is  quite  as  much  absurdity  in  laying  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  where  annual  elections  end  tyranny  begins,  as  there  is  in 
saying  that  the  people  are  free  only  while  they  are  choosing 
their  representatives,  and  slaves  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
service. 

§  595.  If  we  examine  this  matter  by  the  light  of  history,  or  at 
least  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  best  entitled  to  instruct  us  on 
the  point,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice 
or  principle  among  free  nations  in  regard  to  elections.    In  Eng- 

1  See  Mr.  Ames'e  Speech,  1  EUiot'e  Debfttei,  81,  83 ;  Ames's  Works,  20,  24. 
s  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  8,  ch,  8 ;  I  Elliot's  Debates,  80  to  42. 
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land  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  out  any  very  decided  course.  The  his- 
tory of  Parliament  after  Magna  Gharta  proves  that  that  body  had 
been  accustomed  usually  to  assemble  once  a  year ;  but  as  these 
sessions  were  dependent  upon  the  good  pleasure  and  discretion  of 
the  crown,  very  long  and  inconvenient  intermissions  occasionally 
occurred  from  royal  contrivance,  ambition,  or  policy.*  But  even 
when  Parliament  was  accustomed  to  sit  every  year,  the  members 
were  not  chosen  every  year.  On  tlie  contrary,  as  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  was  solely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  crown,  it 
might,  and  Tormorly  it  sometimes  did,  happen  that  a  single  Parlia* 
ment  lasted  through  the  whole  life  of  the  king  who  convened  it.^ 
To  remedy  these  grievances  it  was  provided  by  a  statute  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  the  intermissions  should  not 
be  protracted  beyond  the  period  of  three  years ;  and  by  a  subse- 
quent statute  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  same  Parliament 
'  should  not  sit  longer  than  three  years,  but  be  at  the  end  of  that 

I  period  dissolved  and  a  new  one  elected.    This  period  was,  by  a 

^  statute  of  George  the  First,  prolonged  to  seven  years,  after  an  ani- 

1  mated  debate ;  and  thus  septennial  became  a  substitute  for  triennial 

^  Parliaments.^  Notwithstanding  the  constantly  increasing  influence 

c  of  the  House  of  Gommons,  and  its  popular  cast  of  opinion  and 

k-  action,  more  than  a  century  has  ela|)sed  without  any  successful 

5  effort  or  even  any  general  desire  to  change  the  duration  of  Parlia- 

3  ment.    So  tliat  as  the  English  constitution  now  stands  the  Parlia- 

ment must  expire  or  die  a  natural  death  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
f  year,  and  not  sooner,  unless  dissolved  by  the  royal  prerogative.* 

i  Yet  no  man  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Great 

;.  Britain  for  the  l^t  century  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the 

-  people  had  not  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  liberty  and  influence  in 

^  all  tiie  proceedings  of  the  government  than  ever  existed  in  any 

^  antecedent  period. 

.  §  596.  If  we  bring  our  inquiries  nearer  home,  it  will  be  found 

that  the  history  of  the  American  colonies  before  the  Revolution 
affords  an  equally  striking  proof  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  and 
usage.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  principle  of  representation 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  was  (as  has  already  been  stated) 

1  The  Fedenliflt,  No.  6S.  >  1  Blnck.  Comm.  189,  and  note. 

<  1  niack.  Comm.  189 ;  The  Federalist,  Koe.  62,  68  ;  1  Elliot's  Debatei,  87,  80 ; 
2  Elliot's  DehnicB,  42. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  180 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  62. 
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established  in  all  the  colonies.  But  the  periods  of  election  of  the 
representatives  were  very  different.  They  varied  from  a  half-year 
to  seven  years.  In  Virginia  the  elections  were  septennial;  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  biennial ;  in  Massachusetts,  annual ;  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  semiannual.^  It  has  been  very 
justly  remarked  by  the  Federalist,  that  there  is  not  any  reason  to 
infer  from  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  prior  to  the  Revolution,  that  biennial  elections  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  The  spirit  which  every- 
where displayed  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  and 
which  vanquished  the  obstacles  to  independence,  is  the  best  of 
proofs  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  liberty  had  been  everywhere 
enjoyed  to  inspire  both  a  sense  of  its  worth  and  a  zeal  for  its 
proper  enlargement.  This  remark  holds  good  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  then  colonies  whose  elections  were  least  frequent  as  to  those 
whose  elections  were  most  frequent.  Virginia  was  the  colony 
which  stood  first  in  resisting  the  parliamentary  encroachments  of 
Great  Britain  ;  it  was  the  first  also  in  espousing,  by  a  public  act, 
the  resolution  of  independence.  Yet  her  house  of  representatives 
was  septennial.*  When,  after  the  Revolution,  the  States  freely 
framed  and  adopted  their  own  constitutions  of  government,  a 
similar,  though  not  so  marked  a  diversity  of  opinion  was  exhib- 
ited. In  Connecticut,  until  her  recent  constitution,  the  repre- 
sentatives were  chosen  semiannually ;  in  Rhode  Island  they  are 
still  chosen  semiannually ;  (a)  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana,  they  are  chosen  bien- 
nially :  and  in  the  rest  of  the  States  annually.^  And  it  has  been 
justly  observed  in  the  Federalist,^  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
show  that  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island  is  better  governed,  or  en- 
joys a  greater  share  of  rational  liberty,  than  South  Carolina  (or 
any  of  the  other  States  having  biennial  elections),  or  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  States  is  distinguished  in  these  re- 
spects and  by  these  causes  from  the  States  whose  elections  are 
different  from  both. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  52 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  41,  42  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  42 ;  8 
Elliot's  Debates,  40. 

9  The  Federalist,  No.  62. 

<  Dr.  Lieber's  Encycl.  Americana,  art.  OmdUutions  of  the  UhiUd  SUUea;  8  Elliot's 
Debates,  260;  1  Kent's  Comm.  216. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  68  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  260. 

(a)  This  is  not  now  true. 
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§  597.  These  remarks  are  Bufficient  to  establish  the  futility  of 
the  maxim  alluded  to  respecting  the  value  of  amiual  elections. 
The  question,  how  frequent  elections  should  be,  and  what  should 
be  the  term  of  service  of  representatives,  cannot  be  answered  in 
any  universal  form,  applicable  to  all  times  and  all  nations.^  It  is 
very  complex  in  its  nature,  and  must  ultimately  resolve  itself  into 
a  question  of  policy  and  sound  discretion  with  reference  to  the 
particular  condition  and  circumstances  of  each  nation  to  which 
it  is  sought  to  be  applied.  The  same  fundamental  principles  of 
government  may  require  very  different,  if  not  entirely  opposite, 
practices  in  different  States.  There  is  great  wisdom  in  the  obser- 
vations of  one  of  our  eminent  statesmen  on  this  subject.  ^^  It  is 
apparent,''  said  he,  ^^  that  a  delegation  for  a  very  short  period,  as 
for  a  single  day,  would  defeat  the  design  of  representation.  The 
election  in  that  case  would  not  seem  to  the  people  to  be  of  any 
importance,  and  the  person  elected  would  think  as  lightly  of  his 
appointment.  The  other  extreme  is  equally  to  be  avoided.  An 
election  for  a  long  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  would  remove  the 
member  too  far  from  the  control  of  the  people,  would  be  dangerous 
to  liberty,  and  in  fact  repugnant  to  the  purposes  of  the  delegation. 
The  truth,  as  usual,  is  placed  somewhere  between  the  extremes, 
and  I  believe  is  included  in  this  proposition :  the  term  of  election 
must  be  so  long  that  the  representative  may  understand  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  yet  so  limited  that  his  fidelity  may  be 
secured  by  a  dependence  upon  their  approbation."  * 

§  598.  The  question,  then,  which  was  presented  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  convention  was,  what  duration  of  office  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government,  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic liberty  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  I  say  with  reference 
to  the  structure  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the 
duration  of  office  of  the  Pi'esident  and  Senate,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  to  be  confided  to  Congress,  must  most  ma- 
terially affect  the  decision  upon  this  point.  Absolute  unanimity 
upon  such  a  subject  could  hardly  be  expected ;  and  accordingly  it 

1  1  Emot*8  DebAtei.  40,  41,  4S. 

•  Mr.  Ames's  Speech,  1  EUiofs  Debates,  80,  81 ;  Ames's  Works,  21 ;  8  Elliof s 
Debates,  44,  46.  - 
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will  bo  found  that  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  opinion  was 
exhibited  in  the  discussion  in  the  convention.  It  was  in  the  first 
instance  decided  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  that  the  period 
should  be  three  years^  seven  States  voting  in  the  affirmative  and 
four  in  the  negative.*  That  period  was  afterwards  struck  out  by 
a  vote  of  the  convention^  seven  States  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
three  in  the  negative,  and  one  being  divided,  and  the  word  ^^two'' 
was  unanimously  inserted  in  its  stead.^  In  the  subsequent  revision 
the  clause  took  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

§  599.  The  reasons  which  finally  prevailed  in  the  convention 
and  elsewhere  in  favor  of  biennial  elections  in  preference  to  any 
other  period  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  — 

§  600.  In  the  first  place,  an  argument  might  properly  be  drawn 
from  the  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed.  The  territorial 
extent  of  the  United  States  would  require  the  representatives  to 
travel  from  great  distances,  and  the  arrangements  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that  circumstance  would  furnish  much  more  serious  ob- 
jections with  men  fit  for  this  service,  if  limited  to  a  singlo  year, 
than  if  extended  to  two  years.'  Annual  elections  might  bo  vory 
well  adapted  to  the  State  legislatures,  from  the  facility  of  con- 
vening the  members,  and  from  the  familiarity  of  the  people  with 
all  the  general  objects  of  local  legislation,  when  they  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  for  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  If,  when 
convened,  the  term  of  Congress  was  of  short  duration,  there 
would  scarcely  be  time  properly  to  examine  and  mature  measures. 
A  new  election  might  intervene  before  there  had  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interchange  opinions  and  acquire  the  information  indis- 
pensable for  wise  and  salutary  action.^  Much  of  the  business  of 
the  national  legislature  must  necessarily  be  postponed  beyond  a 
single  session ;  and  if  new  men  are  to  come  every  year,  a  great 
part  of  the  information  already  accumulated  will  be  lost,  or  bo 
unavoidably  open  for  re-examination  before  any  vote  can '  be 
properly  had. 

§  601.  In  the  next  place,  however  well  founded  the  maxim 

1  Jonrnal  of  the  Convention,  pp.  67,  115,  116,  185 ;  4  £Uiot*t  Debates  (Yates's 
Minutes),  70,  71. 

<  Joornal  of  the  Cbnyention,  pp.  141,  207,  216  ;  1  EUiot's  Debstet,  80  ;  4  laiiof  • 
Debates  (Yates's  Minutes),  91,  92. 

<  The  Federalist,  No.  68  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  80,  40,  41,  42. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  63  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  40,  41,  42. 
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might  be,  that  where  no  other  circumstances  affect  the  case,  the 
greater  the  power  is,  the  shorter  ought  to  be  its  duration ;  and 
conversely,  the  smaller  the  power,  the  more  safely  its  duration 
may  be  protracted;^  that  maxim,  if  it  applies  at  all  to  the 
government  of  the  Union,  was  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  service  beyond  that  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
powers  of  Congress  are  few  and  limited,  and  of  a  national  char- 
acter ;  those  of  the  State  legislatures  are  general,  and  have  few 
positive  limitations.  If  annual  elections  are  safe  for  a  State,  bi- 
ennial cloclioiis  would  not  be  less  safe  for  the  United  States.  No 
just  objection,  then,  could  arise  from  this  source,  upon  any  notion 
that  there  would  bo  a  more  perfect  security  for  public  liberty  in 
annual  than  in  biennial  elections. 

§  602.  But  a  far  more  important  consideration  grows  out  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  tlie  powers  of  Congress.  The  aim  of 
every  political  constitution  is,  or  ought  to  be,  first,  to  obtain  for 
rulers  men  who  possess  most  wisdom  to  discern,  and  most  virtue 
to  pursue,  the  common  good  of  society ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
to  take  tlie  most  effectual  precautions  for  keeping  them  virtuous 
whilst  they  continue  to  hold  their  public  trust  Frequent  elec- 
tions have,  without  question,  a  tendency  to  accomplish  the  latter 
object.^  But  too  great  a  frequency  will  almost  invariably  defeat 
the  former  object,  and  in  most  cases  put  at  hazard  the  latter.  As 
has  been  already  intimated,  it  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  faction 
and  rash  councils,  and  passionate  appeals  to  the  prejudices  rather 
tlian  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people.  And  we  need  not  to  be 
reminded  that  faction  and  enthusiasm  are  the  instruments  by 
which  popular  governments  are  destroyed.*  It  operates  also  as  a 
great  discouragement  upon  suitable  candidates  offering  themselves 
for  the  public  service.  Tlicy  can  have  little  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  solid  reputation  as  statesmen  or  patriots,  when  their  schemes 
are  liable  to  be  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  demagogues,  who 
may  create  injurious  suspicions,  and  even  displace  them  from 
office  before  their  measures  are  fairly  tried.*  And  they  are  apt  to 
grow  weary  of  continued  appeals  to  vindicate  their  character  and 
conduct  at  the  polls,  since  success,  however  triumphant,  is  of  such 
short  duration,  and  confidence  is  so  easily  loosened.    These  con* 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  62 ;  Monteaqnien's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  2,  ch.  8. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  57  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  215. 

<  Ames's  Speech,  1  Elliot's  Dehates,  88.  *  1  Kent's  Coram.  215. 
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siderations,  which  are  always  of  some  weight,  are  especially  ap- 
plicable to  services  in  a  national  legislature,  at  a  distance  from 
the  constituents,  and  in  cases  where  a  great  variety  of  informar 
tion,  not  easily  accessible,  is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  conduct  and  votes  of  representatives. 

§  603.  But  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  the  national  govern- 
ment require  far  more  experience  and  knowledge  than  what  may 
be  thought  requisite  in  the  members  of  a  State  legislature.  For 
the  latter  a  knowledge  of  local  interests  and  opinions  may  ordi- 
narily suffice.  But  it  is  far  different  with  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  is  to  legislate  for  the  interest  and  welfare,  not  of  ono  State 
only,  but  of  all  the  States.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  comes  to  the 
task  with  an  upright  intention  and  sound  judgment,  but  ho  must 
have  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  on 
which  he  is  called  to  legislate,  and  he  must  have  skill  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  applying  it.  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  acquired, 
but  by  long  experience  and  training  in  the  national  councils.  The 
period  of  service  ought,  therefore,  to  bear  some  proportion  to  tlie 
variety  of  knowledge  and  practical  skill  which  the  duties  of  the 
station  demand.^ 

§  604.  The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  relative  duties  of  a 
member  of  a  State  legislature  and  of  those  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress will  put  this  matter  in  a  striking  light  In  a  single  State 
the  habits,  manners,  institutions,  and  laws  are  uniform,  and  all 
the  citizens  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  them.  The  rela- 
tive bearings  of  the  various  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple are  well  understood  or  easily  ascertained.  The  general  affairs 
of  the  State  lie  in  a  comparatively  narrow  compass,  and  are  daily 
discussed  and  examined  by  those  who  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  them,  and  by  frequent  communication  with  each  other  can  in- 
terchange opinions."  It  is  very  different  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment There  every  measure  is  to  be  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  rights,  interests,  and  pursuits  of  all  the  States.  When 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  there  were  thirteen,  and  there  are 
now  twenty-four  States,  having  different  laws,  institutions,  em- 
ployments, products,  and  climates,  and  many  artificial  as  well 
as  natural  differences  in  the  structure  of  society  growing  out  of 

1  The  FedenOist,  No.  58 ;  1  EUiot's  Debates^  S0»  87,  89,  40,  41 ;  Id.  220 ;  2  ElUot's 
Debates,  42  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  215. 
9  The  Federalist,  Kos.  58,  66. 
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thcso  circumstances.  Some  of  them  are  almost  wholly  agri- 
cultural, some  commercial,  some  manufacturing,  some  have  a 
mixture  of  all,  and  in  no  two  of  them  are  there  precisely  the  same 
relative  adjustments  of  all  these  interests.  No  legislation  for 
tlie  Union  can  be  safe  or  wise  which  is  not  founded  upon  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  these  diversities  and  their  practical  influence 
upon  public  measures.  What  may  be  beneficial  and  politic  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  a  single  State  may  be  subversive  of 
those  of  other  States.  A  regulation  of  commerce  wise  and  just 
for  tlio  commercial  States  may  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  States.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  measure  beneficial  to  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures may  disturb  and  even  overwhelm  the  shipping  interest 
Large  and  enlightened  views,  comprehensive  information,  and  a 
just  attention  to  the  local  peculiarities  and  products  and  employ- 
ments of  different  States  are  absolutely  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions for  a  member  of  Congress.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  very 
short  periods  of  service  are  to  be  allowed  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  continual  fluctuations  in  the  public  councils,  and  the 
perpetual  changes  of  members,  will  be  very  unfavorable  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  proper  knowledge,  and  the  due  application  of 
it  for  the  public  welfare.  One  set  of  men  will  just  have  mas- 
tered the  necessary  information,  when  they  will  be  succeeded  by 
a  second  set,  who  are  to  go  over  the  same  grounds,  and  then  are 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  third.  So  that  inexperience,  instead  of 
practical  wisdom,  hasty  legislation,  instead  of  sober  deliberation, 
and  imperfect  projects,  instead  of  well  constructed  systems,  would 
characterize  the  national  government.^ 

§  605.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States.  How  can  foreign  trade  be 
properly  regulated  by  uniform  laws  without  (I  do  not  say  some 
acquaintance,  but)  a  largo  acquaintance  with  the  commerce, 
ports,  usages,  and  regulations  of  foreign  states,  and  with  the 
pursuits  and  products  of  the  United  States  ?  How  can  trade  be- 
tween the  different  States  be  duly  regulated,  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  relative  situation  and  climate  and  produc- 
tions, and  facilities  of  intercourse  ?  '  Congress  has  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  imposts;  but  how  can  taxes  be  judiciously  imposed 
and  effectively  collected,  unless  they  are  accommodated  to  the 

1  The  Fedendist,  Nos.  53,  66.  *  Ibid. 
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local  circumstances  of  the  several  States  7  'Vha  power  of  taxa- 
tion, even  with  the  purest  and  best  intentions,  might,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  diversified  interests  of  the  States,  be- 
come a  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  engine  of  power.  ^  It  is  true 
that  difficulties  of  this  sort  will  occur  more  frequently  in  the  first 
operations  of  the  government  tlian  afterwards.^  But  in  a  growing 
community,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  whose  population 
has  already  increased  from  three  to  thirteen  millions  within  forty 
years,  there  must  be  a  perpetual  change  of  measures  to  suit  the 
new  exigencies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and 
to  insure  the  vital  objects  of  the  Constitution.  And  so  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  the  national  government  has  by  its  famil- 
iarity become  more  simple  and  facile  in  its  nuichiiicry  and 
operations,  that  it  may  be  aflirmcd  that  a  far  more  exact  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  is  now  necessary  to  preserve  its  ad- 
justments, and  to  carry  on  its  daily  operations,  than  was  itiquirod 
or  even  dreamed  of  at  its  first  institution.  Its  very  success  as  a 
plan  of  government  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  give 
complexity  to  its  legislation.  And  the  important  changes  in  the 
world  during  its  existence  have  required  very  many  developments 
of  its  powers  and  duties  which  could  hardly  have  occurred  as 
practical  truths  to  its  enlightened  founders. 

§  606.  There  are  other  powers  belonging  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment which  require  qualifications  of  a  high  character.  They 
regard  our  foreign  intercourse  and  diplomatic  policy.  Although 
the  House  of  Representatives  docs  not  directly  pariicipat-e  in  for- 
eign negotiations  and  arrangements,  yet,  from  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  several  branches  of  public  affairs,  its  co- 
operation  with  the  other  departments  of  the  government  will  be 
often  indispensable  to  carry  them  into  full  effect.  Treaties  with 
foreign  nations  will  often  require  the  sanction  of  laws,  not  merely 
by  way  of  appropriations  of  money  to  comply  with  their  stijmla- 
tions,  but  also  to  provide  suitable  regulations  to  give  them  a 
practical  operation.  Thus,  a  purchase  of  territory,  like  that  of 
Louisiana,  would  not  only  require  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  vote  an  appropriation  of  money,  and  a  treaty,  containing 
clauses  of  indemnity,  like  the  British  treaty  of  1794,  in  like 
manner  require  an  appropriation  to  give  it  effect;  but  commer-- 
cial  treaties,  in  an  especial  manner,  would  require  many  varia- 

»  The  Federalist,  Noe.  63,  50.  «  Ibid. 
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tions  and  additions  to  the  existing  laws  in  order  to  adjust  them 
to  the  general  system,  and  produce,  where  it  is  intended,  a  just 
reciprocity.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  nations  is  indispensable  to  every  states- 
man ;  and  that  ignorance  may  not  only  involve  the  nation  in  em- 
barrassing controversies  with  other  nations,  but  may  also  involve 
it  in  humiliating  sacrifices.  Congress  alone  is  intrusted  with 
the  power  to  declare  war.  What  would  be  said  of  representa- 
tives called  upon  to  exercise  this  ultimate  appeal  of  sovereignty, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  just  rights  and  duties  of  belligerent  and 
neutral  nations  ?  ^ 

§  GOT.  Ilesidcs,  the  whole  dij)lomacy  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, and  all  tiiose  relations  with  independent  powers  which 
connect  themselves  with  foreign  intercourse,  are  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  proper  discharge  of  legislative  duties,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  be  constantly  brought  under  re- 
view in  the  public  debates.  They  must  frequently  furnish  matter 
for  censure  or  praise,  for  accusation  or  vindication,  for  legisla- 
tive checks  or  legislative  aids,  for  powerful  appeals  to  popular 
faVor  or  popular  resentment,  for  the  ardent  contests  of  party,  and 
even  for  the  graver  exercise  of  the  power  of  impeachment 

§  608.  And  this  leads  us  naturally  to  another  remark;  and 
that  is,  that  a  due  exercise  of  some  of  the  powers  confided  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  even  in  its  most  narrow  functions, 
reqtiircs  that  the  members  should  at  least  be  elected  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  power  of  impeachment  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
erted with  effect  by  any  body  which  had  not  a  legislative  life  of 
such  a  period.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  in  ordinary  cases, 
t/)  1)e^in  and  end  an  impc^achmont  at  a  single  annual  session. 
And  the  olToct  of  change  of  mcmbci-s  during  its  prosecution 
would  bo  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  embarrassment  and 
inconvenience.  If  the  power  is  ever  to  be  exerted  so  as  to  bring 
great  offenders  to  justice,  there  must  be  a  prolonged  legislative 
term  of  office,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency.  One  year  will  not 
suffice  to  detect  guilt  and  to  pursue  it  to  conviction.' 

§  609.  Again,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  elections  of  its  own  members.  Now,  if  but  one  le- 
gislative session  is  to  be  held  in  a  year,  and  more  than  one  cannot 

1  The  Fflderalint,  No.  68.  «  Ibid. 

*  1  Emot*8  Debates,  84,  Mr.  Ames's  Speech. 
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ordinarily  be  presumed  conyenient  or  proper,  spurious  elections 
cannot  be  investigated  and  annulled  in  time  to  have  a  due  efifect. 
The  sitting  member  must  either  hold  his  seat  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  investigation,  or  he  must  be  suspended  during  the 
same  period.  In  either  case  the  public  mischief  will  be  very 
great  The  uniform  practice  has  been  to  allow  the  member  who 
is  returned  to  hold  his  seat  and  vote  until  he  is  displaced  by  the 
order  of  the  House,  after  full  investigation.  If,  then,  a  return 
ci^  be  obtieiined,  no  matter  bj  what  means,  the  irregular  member 
is  sure  of  holding  his  seat  until  a  long  period  has  elapsed  (for 
that  is  indispensable  to  any  thorough  investigation  of  facts  aris- 
ing at  great  distances),  and  thus  a  very  pernicious  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  use  of  unlawful  means  for  obtaining  irregular 
returns  and  fraudulent  elections.^ 

§  610.  There  is  one  other  consideration,  not  without  its  weight 
in  all  questions  of  this  nature.  Where  elections  are  very  fre- 
quent, a  few  of  the  members,  as  happens  in  all  such  assemblies, 
will  possess  superior  talents;  will,  by  frequent  re-elections,  be- 
come members  of  long  standing ;  will  become  thoroughly  masters 
of  the  public  business ;  and  thus  will  acquire  a  preponderating  and 
undue  influence,  of  which  they  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  avail 
themselves.  The  great  bulk  of  the  House  will  be  composed  of 
new  members,  who  will  necessarily  be  inexperienced,  diffident, 
and  undisciplined,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  the  superior  ability 
and  information  of  the  veteran  legislators.  If  biennial  elections 
would  have  no  more  cogent  effect  than  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  this  inequality,  to  guard  unsuspecting  confidence  against  the 
snares  which  may  be  set  for  it,  and  to  stimulate  a  watchful  and 
ambitious  responsibility,  it  would  have  a  decisive  advantage  over 
mere  annual  elections.^ 

§  611.  Such  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  produced,  on  the 
part  of  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  ultimately  of  the 
people  themselves,  an  approbation  of  biennial  elections.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  the  sound  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
vision. But  looking  back  to  the  period  when  the  Constitution 
was  upon  its  passage,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  alarms 
with  which  the  public  mind  was  on  this  subject  attempted  to  be 

I  The  Federalist,  No.  53. 

>  The  FederalUt,  No.  53.  See  aleo  I  Tuckei^s  Bkck.  Comm.  App.  829  ;  8  Wilaon*« 
Iaw  LeetQiM^  151. 
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disturbed.  It  was  repeatedly  urged  in  and  out  of  the  State  con- 
ventions that  biennial  elections  were  dangerous  to  the  public  lib- 
erty ;  and  that  Congress  might  perpetuate  itself,  and  reign  with 
absolute  power  over  the  nation.^ 

§  612.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  elected. 
The  Constitution  on  this  subject  is  as  follows:^  ^^No  person 
shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  bo  an  inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.'* 

§  618.  It  is  obvious  that  the  inquiry  as  to  the  due  qualifica- 
tions of  representatives,  like  that  as  to  the  due  qualifications  of 
electors  in  a  government,  is  susceptible,  in  its  own  nature,  of 
very  different  answers,  according  to  the  habits,  institutions,  in- 
terests, and  local  peculiarities  of  different  nations.  It  is  a  point 
upon  which  wo  can  arrive  at  no  universal  rule  which  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  tlio  welfare  and  wants  of  every  people,  with  the 
same  proportionate  advantages.  The  great  objects  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  representatives,  fidelity,  sound 
judgment,  competent  information,  and  incorruptible  independ- 
ence. The  best  modes  by  which  these  objects  can  be  attained 
are  matters  of  discussion  and  reasoning,  and  essentially  depend- 
ent upon  a  large  and  enlightened  survey  of  the  human  character 
and  passions,  as  developed  in  the  different  stages  of  civilized 
society.  There  is  great  room,  therefore,  for  diversities  of  judg- 
ment and  opinion  upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  and  variable 
in  its  elements.  It  would  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  doctrines 
essentially  different,  nay,  even  opposite  to  each  other,  should 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  maintained  by  political  writers 
equally  eminent  and  able.  Upon  questions  of  civil  policy  and 
the  fundamental  structure  of  governments  there  has  hitherto  been 
too  little  harmony  of  opinion  among  the  greatest  men,  to  encour- 
age any  hope  that  the  future  will  be  less  fruitful  in  dissonances 
than  the  past  In  the  practice  of  governments  a  very  great  di- 
versity of  qualifications  has  been  insisted  on  as  prerequisites  of 
office ;  and  this  alone  would  demonstrate  that  there  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  exist  any  common  standard  of  superior  excellence 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  all  nations. 

§  614.   In  Great  Britain,  besides  those  negative  qualifications 

1  1  ElUot's  Debates,  88,  87,  88,  48 ;  Id.  817.  <  Art  1,  §  a»  pmgimph  8. 
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which  are  founded  in  usage  or  positive  law,  such  as  the  exclusioix 
of  persons  holding  certain  offices  and  pensions,  it  is  required 
that  eyery  member  for  a  county,  or  knight  of  a  shire  (as  be  ia 
technically  called),  shall  have  a  clear  estate  of  freehold  or  copy- 
hold to  the  value  of  £600  sterling  per  annum ;  and  every  member 
for  a  city  or  borough,  to  the  value  of  JSSOO,  except  the  eldest  sons 
of  peers,  and  of  persons  qualified  to  be  knights  of  shires,  and 
except  the  members  of  the  two  universities.^ 

§  615.  Among  the  American  colonies  antecedent  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a  great  diversity  of  qualifications  existed ;  and  the  State 
constitutions,  subsequently  formed,  by  no  means  lessen  that  di- 
versity. Some  insist  upon  a  freehold  or  other  property  of  a  cer-> 
tain  value;  others  require  a  certain  period  of  residence,  and 
citizenship  only;  others  require  a  freehold  only;  others  a  pay* 
ment  of  taxes,  or  an  equivalent;  others,  again,  mix  up  all  the 
various  qualifications  of  property,  residence,  citizenship,  and 
taxation,  or  substitute  some  of  those,  as  equivalents  for  others.^ 

§  616.  The  existing  qualifications  in  the  States  being  then  so 
various,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  best  course  would  have  been 
to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  States  respectively,  in  regard  to  tlie 
most  numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures.  And  thia 
course  might  not  have  been  open  to  serious  objections.  But,  aa 
the  qualifications  of  members  were  thought  to  be  less  carefully 
defined  in  the  State  constitutions,  and  more  susceptible  of  uni- 
formity than  those  of  the  electors,  the  subject  was  thought  proper 
for  regulation  by  the  convention.'  And  it  is  observable,  that  the 
positive  qualifications  are  few  and  simple.  They  respect  only 
age,  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy.^ 

§  617.  First^  in  regard  to  age.  The  representative  must  have 
attained  twenty-five  years.  And  certainly  to  this  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made.^  If  experience  or  wisdom  or  knowledge 
be  of  value  in  the  national  councils,  it  can  scarcely  be  pretended 
that  an  earlier  age  could  afford  a  certain  guaranty  for  either* 
That  some  qualification  of  age  is  proper,  no  one  will  dispute. 
No  one  will  contend  that  persons  who  are  minors  ought  to  be 
eligible;  or  that  those  who  have  not  attained  manhood,  so  as  to 

1  1  BUck.  Comm.  176.    See  4  Inrtit  46  to  48. 

<  Dr.  lieber's  EncycL  AmericaiiA»  art.  OotutUuHcm  of  the  DhiUd  Statu, 

»  The  Feder»lUW  No.  296.  «  1  Tucker's  Black.  Ck>mm.  App.  197. 
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be  entitled  hy  the  common  law  to  dispose  of  their  persons  or  es* 
tates,  at  their  own  will,  would  be  fit  depositaries  of  the  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  rights,  persons,  and  property  of  others.  Would 
the  mere  attainment  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  be  a  more  proper 
qualification  ?  All  just  reasoning  would  be  against  it  '  The 
characters  and  principles  of  young  men  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood at  the  moment  of  their  majority.  They  are  flien  new  to 
the  rights  of  self-government,  warm  in  their  passions,  ardent  in 
their  expectations,  and  just  escaping  from  pupilage  are  strongly 
tcm])ted  to  discard  the  lessons  of  caution  which  riper  years  in- 
culcate. What  they  will  become  remains  to  be  seen,  and  four 
years  beyond  that  period  is  but  a  very  short  space  in  which  to 
try  their  virtues,  develop  their  talents,  enlarge  their  resources, 
and  give  them  a  practical  insight  into  the  business  of  life  ade- 
quate to  their  own  immediate  wants  and  duties.  Can  the  inter- 
ests of  others  bo  safely  confided  to  those  who  have  yet  to  learn 
how  to  take  care  of  their  own  ?  The  British  constitution  has, 
indeed,  provided  only  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
not  being  minors;^  and  illustrious  instances  have  occurred  to 
show  that  great  statesmen  may  be  formed  even  during  their  mi- 
nority* But  such  instances  are  rare;  they  are  to  be  looked  at  as 
prodigies,  rather  than  as  examples ;  as  the  extraordinary  growth  ' 
of  a  peculiar  education  and  character,  and  a  hotbed  precocity  in 
a  monarchy,  rather  than  as  the  sound  and  thrifty  growth  of  the 
o[)cn  air,  and  the  bracing  hardihood  of  a  republic  In  the  con- 
vention this  qualification  as  to  age  did  not  posk  without  a  strug- 
gle. It  was  originally  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
'three,  one  being  divided;  though  it  was  ultimately  adopted  with- 
out a  division.^  In  the  State  conventions  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  formed  any  important  topic  of  debate.^ 

1  1  Black.  Coram.  162,  178,  175  ;  4  lostit  46,  47. 

>  Joarnal  of  Conventioo,  Janf  23,  p.  148 ;  Id.  Aug.  8,  p.  286 ;  4  Elliot's  Debates 
(7ate8*8  Minntes),  94. 

*  Lord  Coke  has  with  mach  grayity  enumerated  the  proper  qnalificatioiis  of  a  Parlift* 
ment-mnn,  drawing  the  resemblances  from  the  properties  of  the  elephant.  First,  that 
he  should  be  without  gall ;  that  is,  without  malice,  rancor,  heat,  and  enry.  Secondly, 
that  he  should  be  constant,  inflexible,  and  not  to  be  bowed  or  turned  from  the  right, 
either  for  fear,  reward,  or  faror,  nor  in  Judgment  respect  persons.  Thirdly,  that  he 
should  be  of  a  ripe  memory,  that^  remembering  perils  past,  he  might  remember  dangers 
to  come.  Fourthly,  that  though  he  be  of  the  greatest  strength  and  understanding,  yet 
he  be  sociable  and  go  in  companies.  And,  fifthly,  that  he  be  philanthropic  showing  the 
way  to  every  man.    4  InsUt.  8.    Whatever  one  may  now  think  of  this  qnaint  analogy, 
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§  618.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  citizenship.  It  is  required  that 
the  representative  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
seven  years.  Upon  the  propriety  of  excluding  aliens  from  eligi- 
bility, there  could  scarcely  be  any  room  for  debate;  for  there 
could  be  no  security  for  a  due  administration  of  any  government 
by  persons  wnose  interests  and  connections  were  foreign,  and 
who  owed  no  permanent  allegiance  to  it,  and  had  no  permanent 
stake  in  its  measures  or  operations.  Foreign  influence,  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  mischievous  nature,  could  not  fail  to  make  its 
way  into  the  public  councils,  if  there  was  no  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  alien  representatives.^  It  has  accordingly  been 
a  fundamental  policy  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  free  states  to  exclude 
all  foreigners  from  holding  olTiccs  in  the  stJitc.  Tho  only  prac- 
tical question  would  seem  to  be,  whether  foreigners,  even  after 
naturalization,  should  be  eligible  as  representatives,  and  if  so, 
what  was  a  suitable  period  of  citizenship  for  the  allowance  of 
the  privilege.  In  England,  all  aliens  bom,  unless  naturalized, 
were  originally  excluded  from  a  seat  in  Parliament;  and  now, 
by  positive  legislation,  no  alien,  though  naturalized,  is  capable 
of  being  a  member  of  either  house  of  Parliament*  A  different 
course,  naturally  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
was  adopted  in  the  American  colonies  antecedent  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  a  view  to  invite  emigrations  and  settlements,  and  thus 
to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  their  wild  and  waste  lands.  A 
similar  policy  had  since  pervaded  the  State  governments,  and 
had  been  attended  with  so  many  advantages,  that  it  would  have 
been  impracticable  to  enforce  any  total  exclusion  of  naturalized 
citizens  from  office.  In  the  convention  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed that  three  years'  citizenship  should  constitute  a  qualiflca- 
tion ;  but  that  was  exchanged  for  seven  years,  by  a  vote  of  ten 
States  to  ono.^  No  objection  seems  even  to  have  been  suggested 
against  this  qualification ;  and  hitherto  it  has  obtained  a  general 
acquiescence  or  approbation.  It  certainly  subserves  two  impor- 
tant purposes :  1.  That  the  constituents  have  a  full  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  character  and  merits  of  their  representative; 

these  qualities  would  not,  in  oar  day,  be  thought  a  bad  enumeration  of  the  proper  qoali* 
ties  of  a  good  modem  member  of  Parliament  or  Congress. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  62. 

<  1  Black.  Comm.  62,  176 ;  4  Inst.  146. 

*  Journal  of  the  Convention,  8  August,  238,  284. 
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2.   That  the  representative  has  a  like  opportunity  of  learning  the 
character  and  wants  and  opinions  of  his  constituents.^ 

§  619.  Thirdly,  in  regard  to  inhabitancy.  It  is  required  that 
the  representative  shall,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  The  object  of  this  clause, 
doubtless,  was  to  secure  an  attachment  to,  and  a  just  representa- 
tion of,  the  interests  of  the  State  in  the  national  councils.  It 
was  supposed  that  an  inhabitant  would  feel  a  deeper  concern  and 
possess  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  various  interests  of  his 
constituents,  than  a  mere  stranger.  And,  at  all  events,  he  would 
generally  possess  more  entirely  their  sympathy  and  confidence. 
It  is  observable  that  the  inhabitancy  required  is  within  the 
State,  and  not  within  any  particular  district  of  the  State,  in 
which  the  member  is  chosen.  In  England,  in  former  times,  it 
was  required  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which  they  were  chosen. 
But  this  was  for  a  long  time  wholly  disregarded  in  practice, 
and  was  at  length  repealed  by  statute  of  14  Geo.  8,  ch.  58.^  This 
circumstance  is  not  a  little  remarkable  in  parliamentary  history; 
and  it  establishes,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how  little  mere 
theory  can  be  regarded  in  matters  of  government  It  was  found 
by  experience  that  boroughs  and  cities  were  often  better  repre- 
sented by  men  of  eminence  and  known  patriotism,  who  were 
strangers  to  them,  than  by  those  chosen  from  their  own  vicinage. 
And  to  this  very  hour  some  of  the  proudest  names  in  English 
history,  as  patriots  and  statesmen,  have  been  the  representatives 
of  obscure,  and,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  ignoble  boroughs. 

§  620.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  convention  to  introduce 
a  qualification  of  one  year's  residence  before  the  election;  but  it 
failed,  four  States  voting  in  favor  of  it,  six  against  it,  and  one 
being  divided.'  The  omission  to  provide  that  a  subsequent  non- 
residence  shall  be  a  vacation  of  the  seat,  may  in  some  measure 
defeat  the  policy  of  the  original  limitation.  For  it  has  happened, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  that  a  member,  after  his  election,  has 
removed  to  another  State,  and  thus  ceased  to  have  that  intimate 
intercourse  with,  and  dependence  upon,  his  constituents,  upon 
which  so  much  value  has  been  placed  in  all  the  discussions  on 
this  subject. 

1  2  Wilson's  Urn  Lectures,  141. 

<  1  Black.  Comm.  17S  i  S  Wilmm's  Uw  Lect  142. 

*  Jourtial  of  Oonyeniion,  8  Angnst,  pp.  224,  225. 
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§  621.   It  is  observable  that  no  qualification,  in  point  of  estate, 
has  been  required  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.^   Yet  such  a  qualification  is  insisted  on  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  States  as  a  qualification  for  the  popular 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. ^  (a)    The  probability  is,  that  it 
was  not  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  from 
the  difficulty  of  framing  a  provision  that  would  be  generally- 
acceptable.     Two  reasons  have,   however,  been  assigned   by  a 
learned  commentator  for  the  omission,  which  deserve  notice. 
First,  that  in  a  representative  government  the  people  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  qualification  of 
their  representative,  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  his  integrity  and 
ability  will  supply  the  want  of  estate,  there  is  better  reason  for 
contending  that  it  ought  not  to  prevail.     Secondly,  that  by  re- 
quiring a  property  qualification,  it  may  happen  that  men  the 
best  qualified  in  other  respects  might  be  incapacitated  from  serv- 
ing their  country.'    There  is,  doubtless,  weight  in  each  of  these 
considerations.     The  first,  however,  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
sorts  of  qualifications  whatsoever,  and  proceeds  upon  an  inad- 
missible foundation;  and  that  is,  that  the  society  has  no  just 
right  to  regulate  for  the  common  good  what  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity may  deem  for  their  special  good.     The  other  reason  has 
a  better  foundation  in  theory,  though,  generally  speaking,  it  will 
rarely  occur  in  practice.     But  it  goes  very  far  towards  overturn- 
ing another  fundamental  guard,  which  is  deemed  essential  to 
public  liberty ;  and  that  is,  that  the  representative  should  have  a 
common  interest  in  measures  with  his  constituents.     Now,  the 
power  of  taxation,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  important  in  hu- 
man society,  will  rarely  be  exerted  oppressively  by  those  who  are 
to  share  the  common  burdens.     The  possession  of  property  has 
in  this  respect  a  great  value  among  the  proper  qualifications  of 
a  representative,  since  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  check  any  uu- 
due  impositions,  or  sacrifices,  which  may  equally  injure  his  own 
as  well  as  theirs.^ 

§  622.   In  like  manner  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  qualifi- 
cation founded  on  religious  opinions.     However  desirable  it  may 

1  Joornal  of  Convention,  26  Jnly,  pp.  204,  205 ;  Id.  12  ;  Id.  241,  242. 
*  Dr.  Lieber^s  EnoycL  Americano,  art  (knuUttUions  of  the  United  StaUM. 
i  1  Tacker^s  Black.  Comm.  App.  212,  218  ;  1  ElUot'H  Debates,  55,  56. 
«  1  Tnck.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  212,  218. 

(a)  This  b  no  bnger  true. 
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be  that  everj  goyemment  should  be  administered  hy  those  who 
have  a  fixed  religious  belief,  and  feel  a  deep  responsibility  to  an 
infinitely  wise  and  eternal  Being,  and  however  strong  may  be  our 
persuasion  of  the  everlasting  value  of  a  belief  in  Christianity 
for  our  present  as  well  as  our  immortal  welfare,  the  history  of 
tlie  world  has  shown  the  extreme  dangers  as  well  as  difficulties 
of  connecting  the  civil  power  with  religious  opinions.  Half  the 
calamities  with  which  the  human  race  have  been  scourged  have 
arisen  from  the  union  of  Church  and  State;  and  the  people  of 
America,  above  all  others,  have  too  largely  partaken  of  the  ter- 
rors and  the  sufferings  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  not 
to  feel  an  excessive  repugnance  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
tests.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  folly  as  well  as  the  in- 
justice of  exclusions  from  office,  founded  upon  religious  opinions. 
They  have  aggravated  all  oth^r  evils  in  the  political  organization 
of  societies.  They  carry  in  their  train  discord,  oppression,  and 
bloodshed.^  They  perpetuate  a  savage  ferocity  and  insensibility 
to  human  rights  and  sufferings.  Wherever  they  have  been  abol- 
ished, they  have  introduced  peace  and  moderation  and  enlight- 
ened legislation.  Wherever  they  have  been  perpetuated,'  they 
have  always  checked,  and  in  many  cases  have  overturned,  all 
the  securities  of  public  liberty.  The  right  to  bum  heretics  sur- 
vived in  England  almost  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second;'  and  it  has  been  asserted  (but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  fact  by  examination  of  the  printed  journals)  that 
on  that  occasion  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  voted  against  the 
repeal.  We  all  know  how  slowly  the  Roman  Catholics  have  re- 
covered their  just  rights  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  triumph 
has  been  but  just  achieved,  after  a  most  painful  contest  for  a 
half-century.  In  the  Catholic  countries  to  this  very  hour,  Prot- 
estants are,  for  the  most  part,  treated  with  a  cold  and  reluctant 
jealousy,  tolerated,  perhaps,  but  never  cherished.  In  the  actual 
situation  of  the  United  States,  a  union  of  the  States  would  have 
been  impracticable,  from  the  known  diversity  of  religious  sects,  if 
anything  more  than  a  simple  belief  in  Christianity,  in  the  most 
general  form  of  expression,  had  been  required.  And  even  tO  this 
some  of  the  States  would  have  objected,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  policy  of  their  own  charters,  constitutions,  and  laws. 
Whatever,  indeed,  may  have  been  the  desire  of  many  persons  of 

^  See  4  Black.  Comm.  44,  46,  46,  47.  *  4  Black.  Comm.  49. 
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a  deep  religious  feeling  to  have  embodied  some  provision  on  this 
subject  in  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  hitherto 
the  absence  has  not  been  felt  as  an  evil ;  and  that  while  Chris- 
tianity continues  to  be  the  belief  of  the  enlightened  and  wise  and 
pure  among  the  electors,  it  is  impossible  that  infidelity  can  find 
an  easy  home  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

§  628.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  under  the  .reasonable 
qualifications  established  by  the  Constitution,  the  door  of  this 
part  of  the  federal  government  is  open  to  merit  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whether  native  or  adoptive,  whether  young  or  old,  and 
without  regard  to  poverty  or  wealth  or  any  particular  profession 
of  religious  faith.  ^ 

§  624.  A  question,  however,  has  been  suggested  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  And  that 
is,  whether  the  States  can  superadd  any  qualifications  to  those 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  laws 
of  some  of  the  States  have  already  required  that  the  representa- 
tive should  be  a  freeholder,  and  be  resident  within  the  district 
for  which  he  is  chosen.'  If  a  State  legislature  has  authority  to 
pass  laws  to  this  effect,  they  may  impose  any  other  qualifications 
beyond  those  provided  by  the  Constitution,  however  inconven- 
ient, restrictive,  or  even  mischievous  they  may  be  to  the  interests 
of  the  Union.  The  legislature  of  one  State  may  require  that 
none  but  a  Deist,  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  a  Calvinist,  or  a 
Universalist  shall  be  a  representative.  The  legislature  of  an- 
other State  may  require  that  none  shall  be  a  representative  but 
a  planter,  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  or  a  manufacturer.  It  may  ex- 
clude merchants  and  divines  and  physicians  and  lawyers.  An- 
other legislature  may  require  a  high  moneyed  qualification,  a 
freehold  of  groat  value,  or  personal  estate  of  great  amount  An- 
other legislature  may  require  that  the  party  shall  have  been  born 
and  always  lived  in  the  State,  or  district,  or  that  he  shall  be  an 
inhabitant  of  a  particular  town  or  city,  free  of  a  corporation,  or 
an  eldest  son.  Jn  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  varieties  of  qual- 
ifications which,  without  insisting  upon  extravagant  cases,  may 
be  imagined.  A  State  may,  with  the  sole  object  of  dissolving 
the  Union,  create  qualifications  so  high  and  so  singular  that  it 
shall  become  impracticable  to  elect  any  representative. 

1  TheF6deimlitt,No.  62. 

<  1  Tnckei^s  Black.  Comm.  App.  218. 
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§  625.  It  would  seem  but  fair  reasoning,  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  interpretation,  that  when  the  Oonstitution  estab* 
lished  certain  qualifications  as  necessarj  for  office,  it  meant  to 
exclude  all  others  as  prerequisites.  From  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  proTisidn,  the  affirmation  of  these  qualifications  would 
seem  to  imply  a  negative  of  all  others.  And  a  doubt  of  this  sort 
seems  to  have  pervaded  the  mind  of  a  learned  commentator.^  A 
power  to  add  new  qualifications  is  certainly  equivalent  to  a  power 
to  vary  them.  It  adds  to  the  aggregate  what  changes  the  nature 
of  the  former  requisites.  The  House  of  Representatives  seems 
to  have  acted  upon  this  interpretation,  and  to  have  hold  that  the 
State  legislatures  have  no  power  to  prescribe  new  qualifications, 
unknown  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^  A  celebrated 
American  statesman,'  however,  with  his  avowed  devotion  to 
State  power,  has  intimated  a  contrary  doctrine.  ^^If,"  says  he, 
**  whenever  the  Constitution  assumes  a  single  power  out  of  many 
which  belong  to  the  same  subject,  we  should  consider  it  as  as- 
suming the  whole,  it  would  vest  the  general  government  with  a 
mass  of  powers  never  contemplated.  On  the  contrary,  the  as- 
sumption of  particular  powers  seems  an  exclusion  of  all  not  as- 
sumed. This  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  be  sound,  but  on  so 
recent  a  change  of  view,  caution  requires  us  not  to  be  overrconfi- 
dent"*  He  intimates,  however,  that  unless  the  case  be  either 
clear  or  urgent,  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  lie  undisturbed.' 

§  626.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  celebrated 
statesman,  that  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  which  is  avowedly 
founded  upon  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  ^Hhe  powers  not  delegated  nor  prohibited  to  the  States 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  proceeds 
upon  a  basis  which  is  inapplicable  to  the  case.  In  the  first  place, 
no  powers  could  be  reserved  to  the  States,  except  those  which 
existed  in  the  States  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
amendment  does  not  profess,  and,  indeed,  did  not  intend,  to 
confer  on  the  States  any  new  powers,  but  merely  to  reserve  to 
them  what  were  not  conceded  to  the  government  of  the  Union. 
Now,  it  may  properly  be  asked,  where  did  the  States  get  the 
power  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  national  government? 

1  1  Tacker^s  Black.  Comm.  App.  218. 

*  Jefferaon^s  Corresp.  288.  *  Hr.  JeflTeTSon. 

*  Jefferson's  Corresp.  289.  *  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  289. 
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Was  it  a  power  that  existed  at  all  before  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  ?  If  derived  from  the  Oonstitution,  must  it  not  be  de- 
rived exactly  under  the  qualifications  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  none  others  7  If  the  Constitution  has  delegated  no 
power  to  the  States  to  add  new  qualifications,  how  can  they  claim 
any  such  power  by  the  mere  adoption  of  that  instrument,  which 
they  did  not  before  possess  ? 

§  627.  The  truth  is,  that  the  States  can  exercise  no  powers 
whatsoever  which  exclusively  spring  out  of  the  existence  of  the 
national  government,  which  the  Constitution  does  not  delegate 
to  them.  They  have  just  as  much  right,  and  no  more,  to  pre- 
scribe new  qualifications  for  a  representative,  as  thoy  have  for  a 
President  Each  is  an  oflTicer  of  tho  Union,  deriving  his  powers 
and  qualifications  from  the  Constitution,  and  neither  created  by, 
dependent  upon,  nor  controllable  by  the  States.  It  is  no  origi- 
nal prerogative  of  State  power  to  appoint  a  representative,  a 
senator,  or  President  for  the  Union.  Those  oflicors  owe  their 
existence  and  functions  to  the  united  voice  of  the  whole,  not  of  a 
portion  of  the  people.  Before  a  State  can  assert  the  right,  it 
must  show  that  the  Constitution  has  delegated  and  recognized  it. 
No  State  can  say  that  it  has  reserved  what  it  never  possessed. 

§  628.  Besides,  independent  of  this,  there  is  another  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  reasoning.  The  whole  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment is,  to  show  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  new  qualifications.  Now,  if  the  State  in  its  political 
capacity  had  it,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  legislature  possessed 
it  That  must  depend  upon  the  powers  confided  to  the  State 
legislature  by  its  own  constitution.  A  State,  and  the  legislature 
of  a  State,  are  quite  different  political  beings.  Now  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  know  in  which  part  of  any  State  constitution 
this  authority,  exclusively  of  a  national  character,  is  found  dele- 
gated to  any  State  legislature.  But  this  is  not  all.  Tlio  amend- 
ment does  not  reserve  the  powers  to  the  States  exclusively,  as 
political  bodies,  for  the  language  of  the  amendment  is,  that  the 
powers  not  delegated,  Ac,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people.  To  justify,  then,  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  a  State,  it 
is  indispensable  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  The  people  of  the  State,  by  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution, have  declared  what  their  will  is,  as  to  the  qualifications 
for  office.     And  here  the  maxim,  if  ever,  must  apply,  ea^eMsio 
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uniu9  est  exclusio  (Uteriu$.  It  might  further  be  urged,  that  the 
Constitution,  being  the  act  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  formed  and  fashioned  according  to  their  own  views,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  any  reasoning,  that  they  have 
given  any  control  over  the  functionaries  created  by  it  to  any 
State,  beyond  what  is  found  in  the  text  of  the  instrument. 
When  such  a  control  is  asserted,  it  is  matter  of  proof,  not  of  as- 
sumption ;  it  is  matter  to  be  established,  as  of  right,  and  not  to 
bo  exercised  by  usurpation,  until  it  is  displaced.  The  burthen 
of  pi*o<)f  is  on  the  State,  and  not  on  tlio  government  of  tlie  Union* 
Tlio  aflirmative  is  to  be  established;  the  negative  is  not  to  be 
denied,  and  the  denial  taken  for  a  concession. 

§  629.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  a  State  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fication of  inhabitancy  or  residence  in  a  district,  as  an  additional 
qualification,  there  is  this  forcible  reason  for  denying  it,  that  it 
is  undertaking  to  act  upon  the  very  qualification  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  as  to  inhabitancy  in  the  State,  and  abridging 
its  operation.  It  is  precisely  the  same  exercise  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  as  if  they  should  prescribe  that  a  representa- 
tive should  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  for  ten  years. 
In  each  case,  the  very  qualification  fixed  by  the  Constitution  is 
completely  evaded  and  indirectly  abolished,  (a) 

§  630.  The  next  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle respects  the  apportionment  of  the  representatives  among  the 
States.  It  is  as  follows :  ^  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
in  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  thie 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
by  law  direct  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand ;  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  representative.     And  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made, 

(<k)  It  is  now  QniTeTsally  conceded  that  ftphere  of  its  powers.    Congress  has  al- 

a  State  cannot  prescribe  qnalifications  for  ways  disregarded  State  regulations  on  the 

members  of  Congress,  or  establish  dis-  sntject 
abilities.  The  whole  subject  is  beyond  the 
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the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three, 
Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsyl- 
vania eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North 
Oarolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three.'' 

§  681.  The  first  apportionment  thus  made,  being  of  a  tempo- 
rary and  fugacious  character,  requires  no  commentary.^  The 
basis  assumed  was  probably  very  nearly  the  same  which  the 
Constitution  pointed  out  for  all  future  apportionments,  or,  at 
least,  of  all  the  free  persons  in  the  States.^ 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  question,  how  the  apportionment  should 
be  made,  was  one  upon  which  a  considerable  diversity  of  judg- 
ment might,  and  probably  would  exist  Three  leading  principles 
of  apportionment  would  at  once  present  themselves.  One  was  to 
adopt  the  rule  already  existing,  under  the  confederation ;  that  is, 
an  equality  of  representation  and  vote  by  each  State,  thus  giving 
each  State  a  right  to  send  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven 
representatives,  and  in  the  determination  of  questions  each  State 
to  have  one  vote.'  This  would  naturally  receive  encouragement 
from  all  those  who  were  attached  to  the  confederation,  and  pre- 
ferred a  mere  league  of  States  to  a  government  in  any  degree 
national.^  And  accordingly  it  formed,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
basis  of  what  was  called  the  New  Jersey  Plan.'  This  rule  of 
apportionment  met,  however,  with  a  decided  opposition,  and  was 
negatived  in  the  convention  at  an  early  period,  seven  States 
voting  against  it,  three  being  in  its  favor,  and  one  being  divided.® 
^  §  632.  Another  principle  might  be  to  apportion  the  represen- 
tation of  the  States  according  to  the  relative  property  of  each, 
thus  making  property  the  basis  of  representation.  This  might 
commend  itself  to  some  persons,  because  it  would  introduce  a 
salutary  check  into  the  legislature  in  regard  to  taxation,  by  se- 
curing, in  some  measure,  an  equalization  of  the  public  burdens 
by  the  voice  of  those  who  were  called  to  give  most  towards  the 

1  Joura.  of  Convention,  10th  July,  166,  166,  167,  171,  172,  179,  216. 
<  Jonr.  of  Convention,  169,  note.    But  see  the  Federalist,  No.  66. 
>  Confederation,  Art.  6. 

*  Jonrn.  of  Convention,  111,  158,  169. 

*  Mr.  Patterson's  Plan,  Joom.  of  Convention,  128 ;  4  ^Uot's  Debates  (Yates*« 
Hinntes),  74;  Id.  81 ;  Id.  107  to  118,  116 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  228,  229,  232. 

*  Joam.  of  Convention,  11th  June»  111.  See  also  Id.  168, 164 ;  4  Elliot's  Debates 
(Yates's  Minntes),  68. 
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common  contributions.^  That  taxation  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  ^^ 
with  representation,  had  been  a  favorite  theory  of  the  American 
people.  Under  the  confederation  all  the  common  expenses  were 
required  to  be  borne  by  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  yalue  of 
the  land  within  each  State.'  But  it  has  been  already  seen  that 
this  mode  of  contribution  was  extremely  difficult  and  embarrass- 
ing, and  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  under  the  confederation.' 
There  do  not,  indeed,  seem  to  be  any  traces  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  that  this  scheme  had  an  exclusive  influence  with 
any  persons  in  that  body.  It  mixed  itself  up  with  other  consid- 
erations, without  acquiring  any  decisive  preponderance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  easy  to  provide  a  retaiedial  check  upon  undue 
direct  taxation,  the  only  species  of  which  there  could  be  the 
slightest  danger  of  unequal  and  oppressive  levies.  And  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  was  sufficiently  provided  for  by  declaring  that 
representatives  and  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  by  the 
same  ratio. 

§  633.  In  the  next  place,  although  property  may  not  be  directly 
aimed  at  as  a  basis  in  the  representation  provided  for  by  the 
Constittition,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  deemed  to  be  to- 
tally excluded,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  In  the  next  place,  it 
is  not  admitted  that  property  alone  can,  in  a  free  government, 
safely  be  relied  on  as  the  sole  basis  of  representation.  It  may 
be  true,  and  probably  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  it 
is  not  the  interest  or  policy  of  those  who  possess  property  to  op- 
press those  who  want  it  But,  in  every  well-ordered  common- 
wealth, persons,  as  well  as  property,  should  possess  a  just  share 
of  influence.  The  liberties  of  the  people  are  too  dear  and  too 
sacred  to  be  intrusted  to  any  persons  who  may  not  at  all  times 
have  a  common  sympathy  and  common  interest  with  the  people 
in  the  preservation  of  their  public  rights,  privileges,  and  liber- 
ties. Checks  and  balances,  if  not  indispensable  to,  are  at  least 
a  great  conservative  in  the  operations  of  all  free  governments. 
And,  perhaps,  upon  mere  abstract  theory,  it  cannot  be  justly 

1  4  Elliot's  Debates  (Yates's  Minutes),  68,  69 ;  Joarn.  of  CooTentioii,  11th  Jane,  \^ 
111 ;  Id.  5th  July,  \i%  ;  Id.  11th  July,  169. 

*  Confedflration,  art  8. 

•  JoornaU  of  Congrees,  17th  Feb.  1788,  YoL  8,  p.  1S9  to  p.  188 ;  Id.  27th  Sept. 
1786,  Yol.  10,  p.  828 ;  Id.  18th  April,  1788,  YoL  8,  p.  188  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  66  ;  2 
Elliot's  Debates,  118 ;  1  Tack.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  286,  286,  248  to  246 ;  The  Feder- 
alist, No.  80 ;  Id.  No.  21. 

VOL.  I.  —  80 
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affirmed  that  either  persons  or  property,  numbers  or  wealth,  can 
safely  be  trusted,  as  the  final  repositaries  of  the  delegated  powers 
of  government^  By  apportioning  influence  among  each,  vigi* 
lance,  caution,  and  mutual  checks  are  naturally  introduced  and 
perpetuated. 

§  684.  The  third  and  remaining  principle  was  to  apportion 
the  representatives  among  the  States  according  to  tlieir  relativo 
numbers.  This  had  the  recommendation  of  great  simplicity  and 
uniformity  in  its  operation,  of  being  generally  acceptable  to  the 
people,  and  of  being  less  liable  to  fraud  and  evasion  than  any 
other  which  could  be  devised.*  Besides,  although  wealth  and 
property  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  in  di£Ferent  States  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  they  are  not  so  widely  separated  from 
it  as  at  a  hasty  glance  might  be  imagined.  There  is,  if  not  a 
natural,  at  least  a  very  common  connection  between  them,  and 
perhaps  an  apportionment  of  taxes  according  to  numbers  is  as 
equitable  a  rule  for  contributions  according  to  relative  wealth  as 
any  which  can  be  practically  obtained.' 

§  685.  The  scheme,  therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances,  of 
making  numbers  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  the  Union, 
seems  to  have  obtained  more  general  favor  than  any  other  in  the 
convention,  because  it  had  a  natural  and  universal  connection 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  people.^ 

§  686.  But  here  a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  nature  arose. 
There  were  other  persons  in  several  of  the  States  than  those  who 
were  free.  There  were  some  persons  who  were  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  though  tiiese  were  so  few  that  they  would 
scarcely  vary  tiie  result  of  the  general  rule  in  any  important  de- 
gree. There  were  Indians  also  in  several,  and  probably  in  most, 
of  the  States  at  that  period,  who  were  not  treated  as  citizens, 
and  yet  who  did  not  form  a  part  of  independent  communities  or 
tribes  exercising  general  sovereignty  and  powers  of  government 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  States.  It  was  necessary,  thoroforo 
to  provide  for  these  cases,  though  they  were  attended  with  no 
practical  difficulty.  There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  objection 
in  including  in  the  ratio  of  representation  persons  bound  to  ser- 

1  The  Fadmlift,  No.  64.  •  Id. 

•  The  FedAimlift,  No.  64 ;  BeMlre  of  CongrMs,  18th  April,  1788  (8  Jonmala  of 
CoDgreM,  188,  194, 198) ;  1  United  Stotet  Laws  (Bioren  end  Dnane'e  edit),  29,  8S»  85 
«  The  Fedenliat,  No.  64. 
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vice  for  a  tenn  of  years,  and  in  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
The  real  (and  it  was  a  very  exciting)  controversy  was  in  regard 
to  slaves,  whether  they  should  be  included  in  the  enumeration  or 
not.^  On  the  one  hand  it  was  contended  that  slaves  were  treated 
in  the  States  which  tolerated  slavery  as  property  and  not  as  per- 
sons.* They  were  bought  and  sold,  devised  and  transferred,  like 
any  other  property.  They  had  no  civil  rights,  or  political  priv- 
ileges. They  had  no  will  of  their  own,  but  were  bound  to  abso- 
lute obedience  to  their  masters.  There  was  then  no  more  reason 
for  including  them  in  the  census  of  persons  than  there  would  be 
for  including  any  brute  animals  whatsoever.'  If  they  were  to 
be  represented  as  property,  the  rule  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  all  other  property.  It  would  be  a  gross  inequality  to 
allow  representation  for  slaves  to  the  Southern  States,  for  that 
in  effect  would  be  to  allow  to  their  masters  a  predominant  right 
founded  on  mere  property.  Thus,  five  thousand  free  persons  in 
a  slave  State  might  possess  the  same  power  to  choose  a  represen- 
tative as  thirty  thousand  free  persons  in  a  non-slaveholding 
State.* 

§  637.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that  slaves  are 
deemed  persons  as  well  as  property.  They  partake  of  the  quali- 
ties of  both.  In  being  compelled  to  labor,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  master,  in  being  vendible  by  one  master  to  another,  and  in 
being  subject  at  all  times  to  be  restrained  in  his  liberty  and  chas- 
tised in  his  body  by  the  will  of  another,  the  slave  may  appear  to 
be  degraded  from  the  human  rank  and  classed  with  the  irrational 
animals  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  property.  But  in 
being  protected  in  his  life  and  limbs  against  tiie  violence  of 
others,  even  of  the  master  of  his  labor  and  liberty,  and  in  being 
punishable  himself  for  all  violence  committed  against  others, 
the  slave  is  no  loss  evidently  regarded  by  law  as  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  irrational  creation,  as  a  moral 
person,  and  not  as  a  mere  article  of  property.'  The  federal 
Constitution  should,  therefore,  view  them  in  the  mixed  character 


1  2  Pitk.  Hist  288  to  245. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  64 ;  1  EUiot's  Debttes,  68  to  60 ;  Id.  i04,  212,  218 ;  4  EUiof  • 
Debates  (Martin's  Address),  24. 

•  4  EUiot's  Debates  (Yates's  Minutes),  69  ;  Id.  24. 

«  4  Elliot's  Debates  (Martin's  Address),  24  ;  Id.  (Yates's  Minutes),  69. 

ft  The  Federalist,  No.  64 ;  1  EUiot's  Debates,  212,  218. 
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of  persons  and  propertji  which  was  in  fact  their  true  character. 
It  is  true  that  slaves  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  repre- 
sentatives in  any  of  the  States  possessing  them.  They  neither 
vote  themselves  nor  increase  the  vote  of  their  masters.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  Constitution  itself  does  not  proceed  upon 
any  ratio  of  merely  qualified  voters,  either  as  to  representatives 
or  as  to  electors  of  them.  If,  therefore,  those  who  are  not  voters 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  enumeration  or  census,  a  similar  in- 
equality will  exist  in  the  apportionment  among  the  States.  For 
the  representatives  are  to  be  chosen  by  those  who  are  qualified 
voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
the  qualifications  in  different  States  are  essentially  different^ 
and,  indeed,  are  in  no  two  States  exactly  alike.  The  Constitu- 
tion itself,  therefore,  lays  down  a  principle  which  requires  that 
no  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  policy  of  particular  States  towards 
their  own  inhabitants.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle 
apply  to  slaves  as  to  other  persons  who  were  excluded  as  voters 
in  the  States  ?  ^ 

§  688.  Some  part  of  this  reasoning  may  not  be  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  free  person,  who  is  not  a  voter,  but  who  is  in  no  sense 
property,  and  a  slave,  who  is  not  a  voter,  and  who  is  in  every 
practical  sense  property,  is,  and  forever  must  form,  a  sound 
ground  for  discriminating  between  them  in  every  constitution 
of  government 

§  689.  It  was  added,  that  the  idea  was  not  entirely  a  just  one 
that  representation  relates  to  persons  only,  and  not  to  property. 
Qovemment  is  instituted  no  less  for  the  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty than  of  the  persons  of  individuals.  The  one  as  well  as  the 
other  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  proper  to  be  represented 
by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  government  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  view  of  the  subject  constituted  the  basis  of  some  of 
the  representative  departments  in  several  of  the  State  govern- 
ments.* 

§  640.  There  was  another  reason  urged,  why  the  votes  allowed 
in  the  federal  legislature  to  the  people  of  each  State  ought  to 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  States. 

1  The  Fedenlitt,  No.  64 ;  1  Took.  Blftok.  Oomm.  App.  190, 191 ;  1  Elliofs  Debntot^ 
S18,814. 

*  The  Federalist^  No.  64 ;  1  Elliof  a  Debates,  218. 
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It  was,  that  States  have  not  an  influence  over  other  States,  aris- 
ing from  the  superior  advantages  of  fortune,  as  individuals  in 
the  same  State  possess  over  their  needy  fellow-citizens  from  the 
like  cause.  The  richest  State  in  the  Union  can  hardly  indulge 
the  hope  of  influencing  the  choice  of  a  single  representative  in 
any  other  State ;  nor  will  the  representatives  of  the  largest  and 
richest  States  possess  any  other  advantages  in  the  national  le- 
gislature, than  what  results  from  superior  numbers  alone.  ^ 

§  641.  It  is  obvious  that  these  latter  reasons  have  no  just  ap- 
plication to  the  subject.  They  are  not  only  overstrained  and 
founded  in  an  ingenious  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  real  objec- 
tions, but  they  have  this  inherent  vice,  that,  if  well  fotmded, 
they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  representation  of  all  property 
in  all  the  States;  and  if  not  entitled  to  respect  on  this  account 
they  contain  a  most  gross  and  indefensible  inequality  in  favor 
of  a  single  species  of  property  (slaves)  existing  in  a  few  States 
only.  It  might  have  been  contended,  with  full  as  much  pro- 
priety, that  rice,  or  cotton,  or  tobacco,  or  potatoes  should  have 
been  exclusively  taken  into  account  in  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentation. 

§  642.  The  truth  is,  that  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  matter  of  compromise  and  concession,  confessedly 
miequal  in  its  operation,  but  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  that  spirit 
of  conciliation  which  was  indispensable  to  the  union  of  States 
having  a  great  diversity  of  interests  and  physical  condition  and 
political  institutions.*  It  was  agreed  that  slaves  should  be  rep- 
resented under  the  mild  appellation  of  ^^ other  persons,"  not  as 
free  persons,  but  only  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths.  The 
clause  was  in  substance  borrowed  from  the  resolve,  passed  by 
the  continental  Congress  on  the  18th  of  April,  1788,  recommend- 
ing the  States  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  such 
manner  that  the  national  expenses  should  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury,  ^  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white  or  other  free  inhab- 
itants, of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound 
to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons,  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  except 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  64. 

•  1  Elliot's  Debates,  212,  218 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  288  to  244  ;  Id.  246,  240,  247, 248 ;  1 
Kent's  Gomm.  218,  217 ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  87,  64 ;  8  DalL  171, 177, 178. 
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Indians,  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  State.''  ^  (a)  In  order  to  recon- 
cile the  non-slaveholding  States  to  this  provision,  another  clause 
was  inserted,  that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  in  the  same 
manner  as  representatives.  So  that,  theoretically,  representation 
and  taxation  might  go  pari  paami.^  This  provision,  however, 
is  more  specious  than  solid;  for,  while  in  the  levy  of  direct 
taxes,  it  apportions  them  on  three-fifths  of  persons  not  free,  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  really  exempts  the  other  two-fifths  from  being 
taxed  at  all  as  property.  <  Whereas,  if  direct  taxes  had  been 
apportioned,  as  upon  principle  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
real  value  of  property  within  the  State,  the  whole  of  the  slaves 
would  have  been  taxable  as  property.  But  a  far  more  striking 
inequality  has  been  disclosed  by  the  practical  operations  of  the 
government.  The  principle  of  representation  is  constant  and 
uniform ;  the  levy  of  direct  taxes  is  occasional  and  rare.  In  the 
course  of  forty  years,  no  more  than  three  direct  taxes  ^  have  been 
levied;  and  those  only  under  very  extraordinary  and  pressing 
circumstances.  The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government 
are,  and  always  have  been,  derived  from  other  sources.  Im- 
posts upon  foreign  importations  have  supplied,  and  will  gener- 
ally supply,  all  the  conunon  wants;  and  if  these  should  not 
furnish  an  adequate  revenue,  excises  are  next  resorted  to,  as 
the  surest  and  most  convenient  mode  of  taxation.  Direct  taxes 
constitute  the  last  resort,  and  (as  might  have  been  foreseen) 
would  never  be  laid  until  other  resources  had  failed. 

§  643.  Viewed  in  its  proper  light  as  a  real  compromise,  in  a 
case  of  conflicting  interests,  for  the  common  good,  the  provision 
is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  its  moderation,  its  aim  at  practical 
utility,  and  its  tendency  to  satisfy  the  people  that  the  Union, 
framed  by  all,  ought  to  be  dear  to  all,  by  the  privileges  it  confers 
as  well  as  the  blessings  it  secures.  It  had  a  material  influence 
in  reconciling  the  Southern  States  to  other  provisions  in  tlie 
Constitution,  and  especially  to  the  power  of  making  commercial 

1  JonniAla  of  GongrMs,  1788,  Yol.  8,  p.  188 ;  1  Elliot* s  Debates,  66. 
«  The  Fedetmlist,  No.  54 ;  Joanna  of  Gonventioii,  12th  July,  171, 172 ;  Id.  174, 175, 
176, 179,  180,  210 ;  Id.  285  ;  Id.  872 ;  1  EUioft  Debates,  56, 57, 58,  60 ;  Id.  818. 
s  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  190,  191 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  58,  59. 
4  In  1798»  1818,  1815.  ,  The  Ust  was  partiaUy  repealed  in  1816. 

(a)  This  prorisbn  is  somewhat  modified  hj  the  fimrteenth  amendment^  which  will 
be  considered  hereafter. 
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regulations  by  a  mere  majority,  which  was  thought  peculiarly  to 
favor  the  Northern  States.^  It  had  sometimes  been  complained 
of  as  a  grievance ;  but  he  who  wishes  well  to  his  country  will 
adhere  steadily  to  it  as  a  fundamental  policy  which  extinguishes 
some  of  the  most  mischievous  sources  of  all  political  divisions, 
—  those  founded  on  geographical  positions  and  domestic  institu- 
tions. It  did  not,  however,  pass  the  convention  without  objec- 
tion. Upon  its  first  introduction,  it  was  supported  by  the  votes 
of  nine  States  against  two.  In  subsequent  stages  of  the  discus- 
sion it  met  with  some  opposition;*  and  in  some  of  the  State 
conventions  it  was  strenuously  resisted.'  The  wish  of  every 
patriot  ought  now  to  be,  requieaeat  in  pace. 

§  644.  Another  part  of  the  clause  regards  the  periods  at  which 
the  enumeration  or  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  taken,  in  order  to  provide  for  new  apportionments  of 
representatives,  according  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  States.  Various  propositions  for  this  purpose  were 
laid,  at  different  times,  before  the  convention.^  It  was  proposed 
to  have  the  census  taken  once  in  fifteen  years,  and  in  twenty 
years;  but  the  vote  finally  prevailed  in  favor  of  ton.'  The  im- 
portance of  this  provision  for  a  decennial  census  can  scarcely  be 
overvalued.  It  is  the  only  effectual  means  by  which  the  relative 
power  of  the  several  States  could  be  justly  represented*  If  the 
system  first  established  had  been  tmalterable,  very  gross  inequal- 
ities would  soon  have  taken  place  among  the  States,  from  the 
very  unequal  increase  of  their  population.  'The  representation 
would  soon  have  exhibited  a  system  very  analogous  to  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain,  where  old  and  decayed 
boroughs  send  representatives,  not  only  wholly  disproportionate 
to  their  importance,  but  in  some  cases,  with  scarcely  a  single 
inhabitant,  they  match  the  representatives  of  the  most  populous 
counties.' 

§  645.  In  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  slightest  examina- 
tion of  the  apportionment  made  under  the  first  three  censuses 

1  1  EUiot's  Debates,  812,  218. 

s  Joamal  of  CoDventioii,  11th  Jane,  111,  113.  See  alfo  Id.  11th  Jnly,  168»  169, 170, 
285,  286  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates  (Yates's  Miiratee),  69. 

•  1  EUiot's  Debates,  68,  69,  60,  204,  212,  218,  241. 

«  Joarnal  of  Gonventioii,  168,  164,  167,  168, 169,  172, 174,  180. 

•  Jonrnal  of  Convention,  12th  July,  168, 170, 178, 180. 

•  1  Black.  Oomm.  168, 178. 174;  Rawle  on  Gonstit  ch.  4,  p.  44. 
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will  demonstrate  this  conclusion  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The 
representation  of  Delaware  remains  as  it  was  at  the  first  appor- 
tionment; those  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  have  had  but  a  small  comparative 
increase;  whilst  that  of  Massachusetts  (including  Maine)  has 
swelled  from  eight  to  twenty;  that  of  New  York,  from  six  to 
thirty-four;  and  that  of  Pennsylvania,  from  eight  to  twenty-six. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  new  States  have  sprung  into  being;  and 
Ohio^  which  in  1808  was  only  entitled  to  one,  now  counts  four- 
teen representatives.  The  census  of  1881  exhibits  still  more 
striking  results.  In  1790,  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  three  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand ;  and  in  1880,  it  was  about  twelve  million  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand.  Ohio,  in  1888,  contained  at  least 
one  million,  and  New  York  two  million  of  inhabitants.  These 
facts  show  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  for  a  decennial  appor- 
tionment; and,  indeed,  it  would  otherwise  have  happened  that 
the  system,  however  sound  at  the  beginning,  would  by  this  time 
have  been  productive  of  gross  abuses,  and  probably  have  engen- 
dered feuds  and  discontents  of  themselves  sufficient  to  have 
occasioned  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  We  probably  owe  this 
provision  to  those  in  the  convention  who  were  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional government  m  preference  to  a  mere  confederation  of 
States.^ 

§  646.  The  next  part  of  the  clause  relates  to  the  total  number 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  declares  that  ^^  the  number 
of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand. '' 
This  was  a  subject  of  great  interest;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  scarcely  any  article  of  the  whole  Constitution  seems  to  be 
rendered  more  worthy  of  attention  by  the  weight  of  character, 
and  the  apparent  force  of  argument,  with  which  it  was  originally 
assailed.*  The  number  fixed  by  the  Constitution  to  constitute 
the  body,  in  the  first  instance,  and  until  a  census  was  taken,  was 
sixty-five. 

§  647.  Several  objections  were  urged  against  the  provision. 
First,  that  so  small  a  number  of  representatives  would  be  an  un- 
safe depositary  of  the  public  interests.     Secondly,    that  they 

1  See  JoturoAl  of  OonrenUon,  165,  168,  169,  174,  170,  180. 

*  The  Fedenliat,  No.  56  ;  8  Amer.  Museam,  427  ;  Id.  584  ;  Id.  547 ;  4  fiUiof  s  Do- 
Utet  (Yatet  and  Unsiiig's  Letter  to  Got.  Clinton),  129, 180. 
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would  not  possess  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  their  numerous  constituents.  Thirdly,  that  they  would  be 
taken  from  that  class  of  citizens  which  would  sympathize  least 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  be  most  likely  to  aim  at  a 
permanent  elevation  of  the  few,  on  the  depression  of  the  many.. 
Fourthly,  that,  defective  as  the  number  in  the  first  instance 
would  be,  it  would  be  more  and  more  disproportionate  by  the  in- 
crease  of  the  population,  and  the  obstacles  which  would  prevent 
a  correspondent  increase  of  the  representatives.^ 

§  648.  Time  and  experience  have  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
some,  and  greatly  impaired,  if  they  have  not  utterly  destroyed, 
the  force  of  all  of  these  objections.  The  fears  which  were  at 
that  period  so  studiously  cherished,  the  alarms  which  were  so 
forcibly  spread,  the  dangers  to  liberty  which  were  so  strangely 
exaggerated,  and  the  predominance  of  aristocratical  and  exclu- 
sive power  which  was  so  confidently  predicted,  have  all  vanished 
into  air,  into  thin  air.  Truth  has  silently  dissolved  the  phan- 
toms raised  by  imaginations  heated  by  prejudice  or  controversy, 
and  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  we  look  back  with  astonishment 
at  the  laborious  reasoning  which  was  employed  to  tranquillize 
the  doubts  and  assuage  the  jealousies  of  the  people.  It  is  fit^ 
however,  even  now,  to  bring  this  reasoning  tmder  review,  be- 
cause it  inculcates  upon  us  the  important  lesson,  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  mere  theory  in  any  matters  of  gov- 
crmncnt,  and  how  diflicult  it  is  to  vindicate  the  most  sound  prac- 
tical doctrines  against  the  specious  questioning  of  ingenuity  and 
hostility. 

§  649.  The  first  objection  was  to  the  smallness  of  the  number 
composing  the  House  of  Representatives.*  It  was  said  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  deposit  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Union  with  so 
small  a  body  of  men.  It  was  but  the  shadow  of  representation.' 
Under  the  confederation,  Congress  might  consist  of  ninety-one ; 
whereas,  in  the  first  instance,  the  House  would  consist  of  but 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  68 ;  1  EUiot's  Debates,  60 ;  Id.  206,  214,  216,  218,  219,  220, 
221  to  225  ;  Id.  226  to  282. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Amerioan  writer  whom  I  hare  Mveral  timet  cited  takes 
an  opposite  objection.  He  says,  "  The  national  Honse  of  Representatiyes  will  be  at  fint 
too  laige ;  and  hereafter  may  be  much  too  large  to  deliberate  and  decide  npon  the  best 
measures."  Thonghts  upon  the  Political  Bitoation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(Worcester,  1788). 

s  2  Amer.  Museam,  247,  684,  647,  661,  664. 
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sixtj-fiye.  There  was  no  certainty  that  it  would  ever  be  in- 
creased, as  that  would  depend  upon  the  legislature  itself  in  its 
future  ratio  of  apportionments ;  and  it  was  left  completely  in  its 
discretion,  not  only  to  increase,  but  to  diminish  the  present  num- 
ber.^ Under  such  circumstances,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  consti- 
tutional security,  for  the  whole  depended  upon  the  mere  integrity 
and  patriotism  of  those  who  should  be  called  to  administer  it^ 

§  650.  In  reply  to  these  suggestions  it  was  said  that  the  pres- 
ent number  would  certainly  be  adequate  until  a  census  was  taken. 
Although  under  the  confederation  ninety-one  members  might  be 
chosen,  in  point  of  fact  a  far  less  number  attended.^  At  the  very 
first  census,  supposing  the  lowest  ratio  of  thirty  thousand  were 
adopted,  the  numbers  of  representatives  would  bo  inci*oascd  to 
one  hundred.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  it  would, 
upon  the  same  ratio,  amount  to  two  hundred,  and  in  fifty  years 
to  four  hundred,  a  number  which  no  one  could  doubt  would  be 
sufiiciently  large  to  allay  all  the  fears  of  the  most  zealous  ad- 
mirers of  a  full  representation.^  In  regard  to  the  possible  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  representatives,  it  must  be  purely  an 
imaginary  case.  As  every  State  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative, the  standard  never  would  probably  be  reduced  below 
the  population  of  the  smallest  State.  The  population  of  Dela- 
ware, which  increases  more  slowly  than  that  of  any  other  State, 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  furnish  the  rule.  And,  if  the 
other  States  increase  to  a  very  large  degree,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  they  will  ever  adopt  a  ratio  which  will  give  the  smallest 
State  a  greater  relative  power  and  influence  than  themselves.^ 

§  651.  But  the  question  itself,  what  is  the  proper  and  conven- 
ient number  to  compose  a  representative  legislature,  is  as  little 
susceptible  of  a  precise  solution  as  any  which  can  be  stated  in 
the  whole  circle  of  politica  There  is  no  point  upon  which  difiFer- 
ent  nations  are  more  at  variance,  and  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  themselves  on  this  subject,  while  they  wero  colonies 
and  since  they  have  become  independent,  has  been  exceedingly 
discordant     Independent  of  the  differences  arising  from  the 

1  1  Elliot's  Debates,  56,  67 ;  Id.  204,  805,  206 ;  2  EUiot's  Debates,  5S,  54  ;  Id.  99. 

•  1  Elliot's  Debates,  206  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  58,  64, 182,  206 ;  Id.  228,  224. 

■  lElUofs  Debates,  67. 240. 

«  The  FederalUt,  No.  66 ;  1  EUiot's  Debates,  214,  216,  227. 

ft  1  EUiot's  Debates,  242,  240. 
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population  and  size  of  the  States,  there  will  be  found  to  be  great 
diversities  among  those  whose  population  and  size  nearly  ap- 
proach each  other.  In  Massachusetts  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  composed  of  a  number  between  three  and  four  hundred; 
in  Pennsylvania,  of  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  number;  and 
in  New  York,  of  not  more  than  one-fifth.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
representatives  do  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  their  constitu- 
ents than  one  for  every  four  or  five  thousand.  In  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  they  bear  a  proportion  of  at  least  one  for  every 
thousand.  And  according  to  the  old  constitution  of  Georgia,  the 
proportion  may  be  carried  to  one  for  every  ten  electors.^ 

§  652.  Neither  is  there  any  ground  to  assert  that  the  ratio 
between  the  representatives  and  the  people  ought,  upon  principle, 
to  be  the  same,  whether  the  latter  be  numerous  or  few.  If  the 
representatives  from  Virginia  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  standard 
of  Rhode  Island,  they  would  then  amount  to  five  hundred,  and  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years  to  one  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ratio  of  Pennsylvania  applied  to  Delaware  would  reduce  the  rep- 
resentative assembly  to  seven.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  to  found  political  calculations  on  arithmetical  principles. 
Sixty  or  seventy  men  may  be  more  properly  trusted  with  a  given 
degree  of  power  than  six  or  seven.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
six  or  seven  hundred  would  be  proportionably  a  better  depositary. 
And  if  the  supposition  is  carried  on  to  six  or  seven  thousand,  the 
whole  reasoning  ought  to  be  reversed.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all 
cases,  a  certain  number  seems  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
free  consultation  and  discussion,  to  g^ard  against  too  easy  a 
combination  for  improper  purposes,  and  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  ought  to  be 
kept  within  a  moderate  limit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion, 
intemperaaice,  and  inconvenience  of  a  multitude.*  It  was  a  fa- 
mous  saying  of  Cardinal  De  Retz,  that  every  public  assembly  con- 
sisting of  more  than  one  hundred  members  was  a  mere  mob.^ 
But  surely  this  is  just  as  incorrect  as  it  would  be  to  aver  that 
every  one  which  consisted  of  ten  members  would  be  wise. 

1  The  Faderalist,  No.  65.  See  also  the  State  oonstitatbiui  of  that  period.  1  Elliot's 
Debates,  814,  219,  230,  225,  228,  252,  258. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  55  :  1  Elliot's  Debates,  219,  220,  226, 227,  241, 242,  245, 248, 
258  ;  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect  150 ;  1  Kent's  Gomm.  217. 

s  2  WUson's  Uw  Leot  150. 
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§  658.  The  question  then  is,  and  forever  must  be,  in  every  na- 
tion, a  mixed  question  of  sound  policy  and  discretion  with  refer- 
ence to  its  size,  its  population,  its  institutions,  its  local  and 
physical  condition,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  affecting  its 
own  interests  and  convenience.  As  a  present  number,  sixty-five 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  wisest  and  safest  to  leave  all  future  questions  of  increase 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  future  condition  and  exigencies  of  the 
Union.  What  ground  could  there  be  to  suppose  that  such  a 
number  chosen  biennially,  and  responsible  to  their  constituents^ 
would  voluntarily  betray  their  trusts  or  refuse  to  follow  the  pub- 
lic will  ?  The  very  state  of  the  country  forbade  the  supposition. 
They  would  be  watched  with  the  jealousy  and  the  power  of  the 
State  legislatures.^  They  would  have  the  highest  inducements  to 
perform  their  duty.  And  to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  power 
for  so  short  a  period  could  blind  them  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
interests,  or  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  public  liberties,  was  as 
improbable  as  anything  which  could  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
imagination.*  At  all  events,  if  they  were  guilty  of  misconduct^ 
their  removal  would  bo  inevitable,  and  their  successors  would  be 
above  all  false  and  corrupt  conduct  For  to  reason  otherwise 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  the  universal  corruption 
of  all  mankind,  and  the  utter  impracticability  of  a  republican 
government  The  congress  which  conducted  us  through  the 
Revolution  was  a  less  numerous  body  than  their  successors  will 
be.'  They  were  not  chosen  by,  nor  responsible  to,  the  people  at 
large  ;^  and  though  appointed  from  year  to  year,  and  liable  to  be 
recalled  at  pleasure,  they  were  generally  continued  for  three 
years.  They  held  their  consultations  in  secret  They  transacted 
all  our  foreign  affairs.  They  held  the  fate  of  their  country  in 
their  hands  during  the  whole  war.  Yet  they  never  betrayed  our 
rights  or  our  interests.  Nay,  calumny  itself  never  ventured  to 
whisper  anything  against  their  purity  or  patriotism.' 

§  654.   The  suggestion  is  often  made  that  a  numerous  repre- 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  55 ;  1  ElUof  a  Debates,  288,  280. 

•  The  Federalist,  Ka  55  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  252,  258,  254. 
s  The  Federalist,  No.  55 ;  1  £lUot*s  Debates,  206,  228,  249. 

^  Generally  they  were  chosen  by  the  State  legislatores ;  but  in  two  States,  namely 
Rhode  Island  and  Conneoticat,  they  were  chosen  by  the  people.  The  FedeiuUst^ 
No.  40. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  55 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  254. 
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sentation  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  ^ 
This  is  hot  generally  true.  Public  confidence  will  be  easily 
gained  by  a  good  administration,  and  it  will  be  secured  by  no 
other.*  The  remark  made  upon  another  occasion  by  a  great  man 
is  correct  in  regard  to  representatives,  nan  numerantur^  ponder^ 
antur.  Delaware  has  just  as  much  confidence  in  her  representa- 
tion  of  twenty-one  as  New  York  has  in  hers  of  sixty-five,  and 
Massachusetts  has  in  hers  of  more  than  three  hundred.^ 

§  655.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and  impolitic  than  to  sub- 
stitute for  argument  an  indiscriminate  and  unbounded  jealousy 
with  which  all  reasoning  must  be  vain.  The  sincere  friends  of 
liberty,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  extravagances  of  this  pas- 
sion, inflict  the  most  serious  injury  upon  their  own  cause.  As 
there  is  a  degree  of  depravity  in  mankind  which  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  circumspection  and  distrust,  so  there  are  other 
qualities  in  human  nature  which  justify  a  certain  portion  of  es- 
teem and  confidence.  A  republican  government  presupposes  and 
requires  the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  form ;  and  wholly  to  destroy  our  reliance  on  them  is 
to  sap  all  the  foundation  on  which  our  liberties  must  rest^ 

§  656.  The  next  objection  was,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  too  small  to  possess  a  due  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terests of  tlieir  constituents.  It  was  said  that  the  great  extent  of 
the  United  States,  the  variety  of  its  interests  and  occupations  and 
institutions,  would  require  a  very  numerous  body  in  order  to  bring 
home  information  necessary  and  proper  for  wise  legislation.^ 

§  657.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  was  admitted  that  the 
representative  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  interests  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  constituents.  But  this  principle  can  extend 
no  further  than  to  those  interests  and  circumstances  to  which 
the  authority  and  care  of  the  representative  relate.  Ignorance 
of  very  minute  objects  which  do  not  lie  within  the  compass  of 
legislation  is  consistent  with  every  attribute  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  legislative  trust.  ^  If  the  argument,  indeed, 
required  the  most  tninute  knowledge,  applicable  even  to  all  the 

1  1  Elliot's  Debates,  20^  217. 

•  Id.  227,  828. 

•  1  Elliofs  Debates,  227,  228,  241,  262,  25S,  254 ;  2  ElUot'e  Debates,  107, 116. 
«  The  Federalist,  Ko.  66  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  888,  289. 

•  1  Elliot's  Debates,  219,  220,  228,  882,  288,  241. 

•  The  Federalist,  Na  66 ;  1  EUiot^s  Debates,  228,  889  $  1  Kent's  Comm.  817. 
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professed  objects  of  legislation,  it  would  oyertum  itself;  for  the 
thing  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  No  representative,  either 
in  the  State  or  national  councils,  ever  could  know,  or  even  pre- 
tend to  know,  all  arts  and  sciences  and  trades  and  subjects  upon 
which  legislation  may  operate.  One  of  the  great  duties  of  a  rep- 
resentative is,  to  inquire  into  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  infer* 
mation  to  enable  him  to  act  wisely  and  correctly  in  particular 
cases.  And  this  is  attained  by  bringing  to  the  investigation  of 
such  cases  talents,  industry,  experience,  and  a  spirit  of  compre- 
hensive inquiry.  No  one  will  pretend  that  he  who  is  to  make 
laws  ought  not  to  be  well  instructed  in  their  nature,  interpreta- 
tion, and  practical  results.  But  what  would  be  said  if,  upon 
such  a  theory,  it  was  to  be  seriously  urged  that  none  but  practi- 
cal lawyers  ought  ever  to  be  eligible  as  legislators  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  general  attainments ;  and  it 
is  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  one  man  can  represent  all  the 
skill  and  interests  and  business  and  occupations  of  all  his  con- 
stittients  in  a  perfect  manner,  whether  they  be  few  or  many. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is,  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  general  outlines,  and  to  search,  as  occasion  may  require,  for 
that  more  intimate  information  which  belongs  to  particular  sub- 
jects requiring  immediate  legislation. 

§  658.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  a  large  representation  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  not 
either  theoretically  or  practically  true  that  a  knowledge  of  those 
interests  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  represen- 
tatives.^ The  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  probably  as 
well  understood  by  its  sixty-five  representatives  as  those  of 
Massachusetts  by  its  three  or  four  hundred.  In  fact,  higher 
qualifications  will  usually  be  sought  and  required  where  the  rep- 
resentatives are  few  than  where  they  are  many.  And  there  will 
also  be  a  higher  ambition  to  serve  where  the  smallness  of  the 
number  creates  a  desirable  distinction,  than  where  it  is  shared 
with  many,  and  of  course  individual  importance  is  essentially 
diminished. 

§  659.    Besides,  in  considering  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  powers  of  the  general  government  are  limited, 
and  embrace  only  such  objects  as  are  of  a  national  character. 
Information  of  peculiar  local  interests  is,  consequently,  of  leas 
1  1  Elliot's  DeUte^  239. 
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value  and  importance  than  it  would  be  in  a  State  legislature, 
where  the  powers  are  general  ^  The  knowledge  required  of  a 
national  representative  is,  therefore,  necessarily  of  a  more  large 
and  comprehensive  character  than  that  of  a  mere  State  represent 
tative.  Minute  information,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  local 
interests,  personal  opinions,  and  private  feelings,  are  far  more 
important  to  the  latter  than  the  former.'  Nay,  the  very  devo« 
tion  to  local  views  and  feelings  and  interests,  which  naturally 
tends  to  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy,  may  be  a  just  disqualifica- 
tion and  reproach  to  a  member  of  Oongrcss.'  A  liberal  and  en« 
lightened  policy,  a  knowledge  of  national  rights,  duties,  and 
interests,  a  familiarity  with  foreign  governments  and  diplomatic 
history,  and  a  wide  survey  of  the  operations  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  maniifactures,  seem  indispensable  to  a  lofty  dis- 
charge of  his  functions.^  A  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  interests 
and  products  and  institutions  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
is  doubtless  of  great  value ;  but  it  is  rather  as  it  conduces  to  the 
performance  of  the  higher  functions  already  spoken  of  than  as  it 
sympathizes  with  the  local  interests  and  feelings  of  a  particular 
district,  that  it  is  to  be  estimated.^  And  in  regard  to  those  local 
facts  which  are  chiefly  of  use  to  a  member  of  Congress,  they  are 
precisely  those  which  are  most  easily  attainable  from  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  the  departments  of  the  national  government, 
or  which  lie  open  to  an  intelligent  man  in  any  part  of  the  State 
which  he  may  represent*  A  knowledge  of  commerce  and  taxa- 
tion and  manufactures  can  be  obtained  with  more  certainty  by 
inquiries  conducted  through  many  than  through  a  single  channel 
of  communication.  The  representatives  of  each  State  will  gen- 
erally bring  with  them  a  considerable  knowledge  of  its  laws  and 
of  the  local  interests  of  their  districts.  They  will  often  have 
previously  served  as  members  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  thus 
have  become,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  all  the  local 
views  and  wants  of  the  whole  State.  ^ 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  66. 

•  1  £lUot*B  Debates,  228, 229, 258 ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates  (in  1789),  189 ;  The  Fedenl- 
ist,  No.  66. 

•  1  Elliot's  Debates,  238. 

«  1  Elliot's  Debates,  228,  229,  268 ;  The  Federalist,  Ko.  66. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  56  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  220,  241,  242,  246,  268. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  66 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  228,  229,  268. 
t  The  Federalist,  No.  66. 
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§  660.  The  functionB,  too,  of  a  representative  in  Congress  re- 
quire very  different  qualifications  and  attainments  from  those 
required  in  a  State  legislature.  Information  relative  to  local 
objects  is  easily  obtained  in  a  single  State,  for  there  is  no  dif* 
ference  in  its  laws,  and  its  interests  are  but  little  diversified. 
But  the  legislation  of  Congress  reaches  over  all  the  States ;  and 
as  the  laws  and  local  circumstances  of  all  differ,  the  informa- 
tion which  is  requisite  for  safe  legislation  is  far  more  diflScult 
and  various,  and  directs  the  attention  abroad  rather  than  at 
home.'  Few  members,  comparatively  speaking,  will  be  found 
ignorant  of  the  local  interests  of  their  district  or  State;  but 
time  and  diligence,  and  a  rare  union  of  sagacity  and  public 
spirit,  are  indispensable  to  avoid  ^^gious  mistakes  in  national 
measures. 

§  661.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  upon  this  subject  fur- 
nishes a  very  instructive  commentary.  Of  the  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  nintli  are 
elected  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons,  and  one  half 
by  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons.^  And 
this  half  certainly  have  little  or  no  claim  to  be  deemed  the  guar- 
dians of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  indeed  are  notoriously 
elected  by  other  interests.'  Taking  the  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  other  half  will  not  average  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative for  about  twenty-nine  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.^  (a) 
It  may  be  added,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  select 
men  for  representatives  of  large  and  populous  cities  and  districts, 
who  do  not  reside  therein,  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  local  interests  and  feelings.  The 
choice,  however,  is  made  from  high  motives,  a  regard  to  talents, 
public  services,  and  political  sagacity.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  the  representative  system  of  Qreat  Britain,  very 

1  The  Faderalift,  No.  66 ;  Id.  No.  86. 

*  See  Mr.  Chriftian*8  note  (84)»  to  1  BUek.  Comm.  174,  where  he  ttates  the  number 
of  which  the  Houee  of  Commons  has  contisted  at  different  periods,  from  which  it  ap- 
peers  that  it  has  heen  nearly  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ueniy  the 
Bighth.    See  also  4  Inst  1. 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  66 ;  Palsy's  Moral  PhUosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  66,  67. 

(a)  -Mnoh  of  what  is  said  in  this  chap-  plication.  The  Honse  of  Commons  U  now 
ter  regarding  Great  Britain  has,  since  the  &irly  a  representative  body  of  the  people, 
several  Reform  Acts,  no  longer  any  i^ 
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few  of  the  defects  of  its  legislation  have  been  imputed  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  true  interests  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people.^ 

§  662.  In  the  historj  of  the  Constitution  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  with  some  statesmen,  possessing  high  political  distinction, 
it  was  made  a  fundamental  objection  against  the  establishment 
of  any  national  legislature^  that  if  it  ^were  composed  of  so  nu- 
merous a  bodj  of  men  as  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  the  usual  and  true  ideas  of 
i*cprcscutation,  tlio  expense  of  supporting  it  would  be  intolerably 
burdensome ;  and  that  if  a  few  only  were  Tested  with  a  power  of 
legislation,  the  interests  of  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  must  be  necessarily  unknown ;  or,  if  known, 
even  in  the  first  stages  of  the  operations  of  the  new  govemmenl^ 
unattended  to. "  ^  In  their  view  a  free  government  seems  to  have 
been  incompatible  with  a  great  extent  of  territory  or  population. 
What,  then,  would  become  of  Oreat  Britain,  or  of  France,  under 
the  present  constitution  of  their  legislative  departments  7 

§  668.  The  next  objection  was  that  the  representatives  would 
be  chosen  from  that  class  of  citizens  which  would  have  the  least 
sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  would  be  most  likely 
to  aim  at  an  ambitious  sacrifice  of  the  many  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  few.'  It  was  said,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  had 
bestowed  on  some  men  greater  capacities  than  on  others.  Birth, 
education,  talents,  and  wealth  created  distinctions  among  men 
as  visible,  and  of  as  much  influence,  as  stars,  garters,  and  rib- 
bons. In  every  society  men  of  this  class  will  command  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  respect;  and  if  the  government  is  so  constituted  as 
to  admit  but  few  to  exercise  its  powers,  it  will,  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  be  in  their  hands.  Men  in  the  mid- 
dling class,  who  are  qualified  as  representatives,  will  not  be  so 
anxious  to  be  chosen  as  those  of  the  first;  and  if  they  are,  they 
will  not  have  the  means  of  so  much  influence.^ 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  69.  See  also  Dr.  Franklin's  Remarks,  2  Pitk.  Hist  242  ;  1 
Wilon*s  Law  Lect  481,  482;  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
219. 

*  Letter  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  Lansing  to  Qov.  Clinton,  1788  (8  Amer.  Mnsenm^ 
166,  168). 

s  The  Federalist,  Ko.  67 ;  1  EUiot's  Debates,  220,  221.  See  also  The  Federalist. 
No.  86. 

«  1  Elliot's  Debates,  221,  222. 
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§  664  It  was  answered,  that  the  objection  itself  is  of  a  very 
extraordinary  character;  for  while  it  is  levelled  against  a  pre- 
tended oligarchy,  in  principle  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  a  re- 
publican government;  for  it  supposes  the  people  to  be  incapable 
of  making  a  proper  choice  of  representatives,  or  indifferent  to  it, 
or  utterly  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  It 
would  not  be  contended  that  the  first  class  of  society,  the  men  of 
talents,  experience,  and  wealth,  ought  to  be  constitutionally  ex- 
cluded from  office.  Such  an  attempt  would  not  only  be  unjust, 
but  suicidal ;  for  it  would  nourish  an  influence  and  faction  within 
the  state,  which,  upon  the  very  supposition,  would  continually 
exert  its  whole  means  to  destroy  the  government  and  overthrow 
the  liberties  of  the  people.^  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  If  tlio 
people  are  free  to  make  the  choice,  they  will  naturally  make  it 
from  that  class,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  will  in  their  opinion 
best  promote  their  interests  and  preserve  their  liberties.^  Nor 
are  the  poor,  any  more  than  tlie  rich,  beyond  temptation  or  love 
of  power.  Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  rcpresontatives  ? 
Not  the  rich,  more  than  the  poor;  not  the  learned,  more  than 
the  ignorant;  not  the  heirs  of  distinguished  families,  more  than 
the  children  of  obscurity  and  unpropitious  fortune.^  The  elect- 
ors are  to  be  the  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  jealous 
of  their  rights,  and  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  power. 
Who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  their  choice  ?  Every  citizen,  whose 
merit  may  commend  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  No  qualification  of  wealth  or  birth  or  religion 
or  civil  profession  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  people  are  free  to  choose  from  any  rank  of  society 
according  to  their  pleasure.^ 

§  665.  The  persons  who  shall  be  elected  representatives  must 
have  all  the  inducements  to  fidelity,  vigilance,  and  a  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  which  can  possibly  exist.  They 
must  be  presumed  to  be  selected  from  their  known  virtues  and 
estimable  qualities,  as  well  as  from  their  talents.  They  must 
have  a  desire  to  retain  and  exalt  their  reputation,  and  be  ambi- 
tious to  deserve  the  continuance  of  that  public  favor  by  which 

1  1  Elliot's  Debates,  222,  228. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  85 ;  Id.  No.  86;  Id.  No.  67. 
•  The  Federalist,  No.  67 ;  Id.  No.  86  ;  Id.  No.  86. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  67  ;  Id.  No.  86 ;  Id.  No.  86. 
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ihey  have  been  elevated.  There  is  in  every  breast  a  sensibility 
to  marks  of  honor,  of  favor,  of  esteem,  and  of  confidence,  which, 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  interest,  is  some  pledge  for 
grateful  and  benevolent  returns.^  But  the  interest  of  the  repre- 
sentative, which  naturally  binds  him  to  his  constituents,  will  be 
strengthened  by  motives  of  a  selfish  character.  His  election  is 
biennial ;  and  he  must  soon  return  to  the  common  rank  of  a  citi- 
zen, unless  he  is  re-elected.  Does  he  desire  office  7  Then  that 
very  desire  will  secure  his  fidelity.  Does  he  feel  the  value  of 
public  distinctions  7  Then  his  pride  and  vanity  will  equally  at- 
tach him  to  a  government  which  affords  him  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  its  honors  and  distinctions,  and  to  the  people,  who  alone 
can  confer  them.^  Besides,  he  can  make  no  law  which  will  not 
weigh  as  heavily  on  himself  and  his  friends  as  on  others ;  and 
he  can  introduce  no  oppression  which  must  not  be  borne  by  him- 
self, when  he  sinks  back  to  the  common  level.  As  for  usurpa- 
tion, or  a  perpetuation  of  his  authority  independent  of  the  popular 
will,  that  is  hopeless,  until  the  period  shall  have  arrived  in 
which  the  people  are  ready  to  barter  their  liberties,  and  are 
ready  to  become  the  voluntary  slaves  of  any  despot^  Whenever 
that  period  shall  arrive,  it  will  be  useless  to  speak  of  guardians 
or  of  rights.  Where  all  are  corrupt,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  virtue. 
Quit  cmtodiet  evstodesf  Who  shall  keep  watch  over  the  people 
when  they  choose  to  betray  themselves  7 

§  OGO.  The  objection  itself  is,  in  truth,  utterly  destitute  of 
any  solid  foundation.  It  applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  State 
legislatures  as  to  that  of  the  Union.  It  attributes  to  talents  and 
wealth  and  ambition  an  influence  which  may  be  exerted  at  all 
times  and  everywhere.  It  speaks  in  no  doubtful  language  that 
republican  government  is  but  a  shadow,  and  incapable  of  pre- 
serving life,  liberty,  or  property.^  It  supposes  that  the  people 
are  always  blind  to  their  true  interests,  and  always  ready  to  be- 
tray them;  that  they  can  safely  trust  neither  themselves  nor 
others.  If  such  a  doctrine  be  maintainable,  all  the  constitutions 
of  America  are  founded  in  egregious  errors  and  delusions. 

§  667.  The  only  perceptible  difference  between  the  case  of  a 
representative  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  legislature  as  to  this 
point  is,  that  the  one  may  be  elected  by  five  or  six  hundred 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  67.  «  The  Pedentllst,  No.  57. 

•  Id.  No.  67 ;  Id.  Nos.  86,  86.  *  Id.  No.  67 ;  Id.  Nos.  86»  86. 
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citizens,  and  the  other  hj  as  many  thousands.^  Even  this  is  true 
onlj  in  particular  States ;  for  the  representatives  in  Massachu- 
setts (who  are  all  chosen  by  the  towns)  may  be  elected  by  six 
thousand  citizens,  nay,  by  any  larger  number,  according  to  the 
population  of  the  town.  But,  giving  the  objection  its  full  force, 
could  this  circumstance  make  any  solid  objection  7  Are  not  the 
senators  in  several  of  the  States  chosen  by  as  large  a  number  ? 
Have  they  been  found  more  corrupt  than  the  representatives  ? 
Is  the  objection  supported  by  rea$onf  Can  it  be  said  that  five  or 
six  thousand  citizens  are  more  easily  corrupted  than  five  or  six 
hundred  ?  ^  That  the  aggregate  mass  will  be  more  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  intrigue  than  a  portion  of  it  7  Is  the  conseqtience  de* 
ducible  from  the  objection  admissible  7  If  it  is,  then  wo  must 
deprive  the  people  of  all  choice  of  their  public  servants,  iu  all 
cases  where  numbers  are  not  required.^  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  in  those  States  where  the  governors  are  by  the  State  con- 
stitution to  be  chosen  by  the  people  7  Is  the  objection  warranted 
hyfacUt  The  representation  in  the  British  Ilouse  of  Oommons 
(as  has  been  already  stated)  very  little  exceeds  the  proportion  of 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.^  Is  it  true  that  the 
House  of  Commons  have  elevated  themselves  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
many  7  Is  it  true  that  the  representatives  of  boroughs  have  been 
more  faithful,  or  wise,  or  honest,  or  patriotic  than  those  of  cities 
and  of  counties  7  Let  us  come  to  our  own  country.  The  dis- 
tricts  in  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the  senators  are  chosen  im- 
mediately by  the  people,  are  nearly  as  largo  as  will  be  necessary 
for  her  representatives  in  Congress.  Those  in  Massachusetts 
come  from  districts  having  a  larger  population,  and  those  in 
New  York  from  districts  still  larger.  In  New  York  and  Albany 
the  members  of  assembly  are  elected  by  nearly  as  many  voters  as 
will  be  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  calculating  on  the 
number  of  sixty-five  only.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  State  representatives  are  elected  in  districts  nearly  as 
large  as  those  required  for  the  federal  representatives.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  (composed  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants) 
every  elector  has  a  right  to  vote  for  each  of  the  representatives 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  actually  elects  a  single  member  to 
the  executive  council.*    These  are  facts  which  demonstrate  the 

»  The  FedenOirt,  No.  67.  «  Id.  No.  67.  •  Id.  No.  67. 

*  Id.  Noe.  66,  67.  »  Id.  No.  67. 
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fallacy  of  the  objection,  for  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  these  States  are  not  as  well  maintained  and  as 
well  understood  by  their  senators  and  representatives  as  those  of 
any  other  States  in  the  Union  by  theirs.  There  is  yet  one 
stronger  case,  that  of  Connecticut;  for  there  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  so  constituted  that  each  member  of  it  is  elected  by 
the  whole  State.  ^ 

§  668.  The  remaining  objection  was,  that  there  was  no  se- 
curity that  the  number  of  members  would  be  augmented  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  progress  of  the  population  might  demand.^ 

§  669.  It  is  obvious  that  this  objection  is  exclusively  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  people  will  be  too  corrupt^  or  too 
indifferent,  to  select  proper  representatives,  or  that  tiie  repre- 
sentatives when  chosen  will  totally  disregard  the  true  interests 
of  their  constituents  or  wilfully  betray  them.  Either  supposition 
(if  the  preceding  remarks  are  well  founded)  is  equally  inadmissi- 
ble. There  are,  however,  some  additional  considerations  which 
are  entitled  to  great  weight  In  the  first  place,  it  is  observable 
that  the  federal  Constitution  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
the  State  constitutions  in  regard  to  the  security  which  is  pro- 
vided for  a  gradual  augmentation  of  the  nimiber  of  representa- 
tives. In  many  of  them  the  subject  has  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature,  and  experience  has  thus  far  demonstrated 
not  only  that  the  power  is  safely  lodged,  but  that  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  representatives  (where  it  could  take  place)  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  constituents.'  In  the  next  place,  as  a  new 
census  is  to  take  place  withinl  every  successive  ten  years  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  readjusting  the  representation  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  national  exigencies,  it  is  no  more  to  bo 
imagined  that  Congress  will  abandon  its  proper  duty  in  this  re- 
spect than  in  respect  to  any  other  power  confided  to  it  Every 
power  may  be  abused,  every  duty  may  be  corruptly  deserted. 
But  as  the  power  to  correct  the  evil  will  recur  at  least  biennially 
to  the  people,  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  long  exist  any  pub- 
lic abuse  or  dereliction  of  duty,  unless  the  people  connive  at 
and  encourage  the  violation.^  In  the  next  place  there  is  a  pecul- 
iarity in  the  federal  Constitution  which  must  favor  a  constitu- 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  67. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  68 ;  1  EUiot's  Debates,  S04,  824. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  68.  «  I  Elliot*!  Debates,  289. 
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tional  augmentation  of  the  representatives.  One  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  is  elected  by  the  people,  the  other  by  the 
States.  In  the  former,  consequently,  the  large  States  will  have 
more  wei^t,  in  the  latter  the  smaller  States  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage. From  this  circumstance  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  larger  States,  and  especially  those  of  a  growing  population^ 
will  be  strenuous  advocates  for  increasing  the  number  and  weight 
of  that  part  of  the  legislature  in  which  their  influence  pre- 
dominates. 

§  670.  It  may  be  said  that  there  will  be  an  antagonist  influ- 
ence in  the  Senate  to  prevent  an  augmentation.  But,  upon  a 
close  view,  this  objection  will  be  found  to  lose  most  of  its  weight. 
In  the  first  place,  the  House  of  Representatives,  being  a  co-ordi- 
nate branch,  and  directly  emanating  from  the  people,  and  speak- 
ing the  known  and  declared  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
will,  upon  every  question  of  this  nature,  have  no  small  advantage 
•as  to  the  means  of  influence  and  resistance.  In  the  next  place, 
the  contest  will  not  be  to  be  decided  merely  by  the  votes  of  great 
States  and  small  States,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  by  States  of 
intermediate  sizes,  approaching  the  two  extremes  by  gradual 
advances.^  They  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  on  the  one 
«ide  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances;  and  cannot  be 
calculated  upon  as  identified  permanently  with  either.  Besides, 
in  the  new  States,  and  those  whose  population  is  advancing, 
whether  they  are  great  or  small,  there  will  be  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  favor  augmentations  of  the  representatives ;  and,  indeed, 
the  large  States  may  compel  it  by  making  reapportionments  and 
augmentations  mutual  conditions  of  each  other. ^  In  the  third 
place,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  possess  an  exclusive 
power  of  proposing  supplies  for  the  support  of  government,  or. 
In  other  words,  it  will  hold  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation.  This 
must  forever  give  it  a  powerful  influence  in  the  operations  of  the 
government,  and  enable  it  effectually  to  redress  every  serious 
grievance.'  The  House  of  Representatives  will,  at  all  times, 
have  as  deep  a  concern  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  people 
as  th^  Senate  can  have  in  maintaining  that  of  the  States.^ 

^  The  Fedendiat,  No.  68 ;  2  Lloyd's  DeUtM,  in  1789,  p.  102. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  67 ;  1  Slliot'a  Debute^  226,  227. 

•  The  Fedeialist;  No.  68. 
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§  671.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  objections  urged  against 
this  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  answers  given  to  them. 
Time,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  has  already  settled  them 
by  its  own  irresistible  demonstrations.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  our  tribute  of  admiration  from  those  enlightened  states- 
men whose  profound  reasoning  and  mature  wisdom  enabled  the 
people  to  see  the  true  path  of  safety.  What  was  then  prophecy 
and  argument  has  now  become  fact  At  each  successive  "Census 
the  number  of  representatives  has  been  gradually  augmented.^ 
In  1792  the  ratio  adopted  was  88,000,  which  gave  an  aggregate  of 
one  hundred  and  six  representatives.  In  1802  the  same  ratio  was 
adopted,  which  gave  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
members.  In  1811  the  ratio  adopted  was  85,000,  which  gave 
an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  members.  In  1822 
the  ratio  adopted  was  40,000,  which  gave  an  aggregate  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  members.  In  1882  the  ratio  adopted  was 
47,700,  which  gave  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  forfy 
members.^ 

§  672.  In  the  mean  time  the  House  of  Representatives  has  si* 
lently  acquired  vast  influence  and  power  over  public  opinion  by 
its  immediate  connection  and  sympathy  with  the  people.  No 
complaint  has  been  urged,  or  could  now  with  truth  be  urged,  that 
it  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  representi  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  bring  to  tiie  public  councils  a  competent  knowledge 
of,  and  devotion  to,  the  local  interests  and  feelings  of  its  con* 
stituents.  Nay,  so  little  is  and  so  little  has  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection been  felt,  that  several  States  have  voluntarily  preferred 
to  elect  their  representatives  by  a  general  ticket,  rather  than  by 
districts.  And  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  are 
more  frequently  chosen  in  that  than  in  any  other  manner.  The 
representatives  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  chosen  exclusively 
from  any  high  or  privileged  class  of  society.  At  this  moment, 
and  at  all  previous  times,  the  House  has  been  composed  of  men 
from  almost  every  rank  and  class  of  society, — planters,  farmers, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines ;  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  men  of  gra- 
ins; the  young  and  the  old;  the  eloquent  and  the  taciturn;  the 

1  Act  of  179S,  oh.  23 ;  Act  of  1802,  ch.  1 ;  Act  of  1811,  ch.  9 ;  Act  of  1882,  ch.  10 ; 
1  Tack.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  190 ;  Rawle  on  Constitotioii,  46. 
•  Act  of  22d  May,  1882,  oh.  01. 
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Btiatesman  of  a  half-century,  and  the  aspirant  just  released  from 
his  academical  studies^  Merit  of  every  sort  has  thus  been  able 
to  assert  its  claims,  and  occasionally  to  obtain  its  just  rewards. 
And  if  any  complaint  could  justly  be  made,  it  would  be  that  the 
choice  had  sometimes  been  directed  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance, 
that  forgot  everything  but  its  own  creed ;  or  by  a  spirit  of  party, 
that  remembered  everything  but  its  own  duty.  Such  infirmities, 
however,  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  human  nature; 
and  their  occurrence  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  moral, 
like  the  physical,  world  is  occasionally  visited  by  a  whirlwind 
or  deluged  by  a  storm. 

§  678.  It  remains  only  to  take  notice  of  two  qualifications  of 
the  general  principle  of  representation,  which  are  ingrafted  on 
the  clause.  One  is,  that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative ;  the  other  is  that  already  quoted,  that  the  nimiber  of 
representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  80,000.  The 
former  was  indispensable  in  order  to  secure  to  each  State  a  just 
representation  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature ;  which,  as  the 
powers  of  each  branch  were  not  exactly  co-extensive,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  power  of  originating  taxation  was  exclusively  vested 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  indispensable  to  preserve 
the  equality  of  the  small  States,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  a  sur- 
render of  their  sovereignty.  This  proviso  was  omitted  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  though  proposed  in  one  of  the 
preceding  resolutions.^  But  it  was  adopted  without  resistance 
when  the  draft  passed  under  the  solemn  discussion  of  the  conven- 
tion.* The  other  was  a  matter  of  more  controversy.  The  origi- 
nal limitation  proposed  was  40,000;^  and  it  was  not  until  the 
very  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  convention  that  the  number 
was  reduced  to  80,000.*  The  object  of  fixing  some  limitation 
was  to  prevent  the  future  existence  of  a  very  numerous  and  un- 
wieldy House  of  Representatives.  The  friends  of  a  national 
government  had  no  fears  that  the  body  would  ever  become  too 
small  for  real,  efifective,  protecting  service.  The  danger  was, 
that  from  the  natural  impulses  of  tibe  popular  will,  and  the  de- 
sire of  ambitious  candidates  to  attain  office,  the  number  would 

1  Journal  of  ConyentioD,  167,  168,  209,  216. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  8th  Aug.  p.  286. 

s  Journal  of  Oonvention,  167.  217,  286,  862. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  17th  Sept  1787,  p.  889. 
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be  soon  swollen  to  an  unreasonable  size,  so  that  it  would  at  once 
generate  and  combine  factions^  obstruct  deliberations,  and  intro- 
duce and  perpetuate  turbulent  and  rash  counsels.^ 

§  674.  On  this  subject  let  the  Federalist  speak  in  its  own  fear- 
less and  expressive  language :  ^  In  all  legislative  assemblies,  the 
greater  the  number  composing  them  may  be,  the  fewer  will  the 
men  be  who  will,  in  facl^  direct  their  proceedings.^  In  the  first 
place,  the  more  numerous  any  assembly  may  be,  of  whatever 
characters  composed,  the  greater  is  known  to  be  the  ascendency 
of  passion  over  reason.  In  the  next  place,  the  larger  the  num- 
ber, the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  members  of  limited 
information  and  weak  capacities.  Now,  it  is  precisely  on  char- 
acters of  this  description  that  the  eloquence  and  address  of  the 
few  are  known  to  act  with  all  their  force.  In  the  ancient  re- 
publics, where  the  whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  in  per- 
son, a  single  orator  or  an  artful  statesman  was  generally  seen 
to  rule  with  as  complete  a  sway  as  if  a  sceptre  had  been  placed 
in  his  single  hand.  On  the  same  principle,  the  more  multitudi- 
nous a  representative  assembly  may  be  rendered,  the  more  it  will 
partake  of  the  infirmities  incident  to  collective  meetings  of  the 
people.  Ignorance  will  be  the  dupe  of  cunning,  and  passion  the 
slave  of  sophistry  and  declamation.  The  people  can  never  err 
more  than  in  supposing  that  in  multiplying  their  representatives 
beyond  a  certain  limit  they  strengthen  the  barrier  against  the 
government  of  a  few.  Experience  will  forever  admonish  them 
that,  on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
purposes  of  safety,  of  local  information,  and  of  diffusive  sympa- 
thy, they  will  counteract  their  own  views  by  every  addition  to 
their  representatives.  The  countenance  of  the  government  may 
become  more  democratic,  but  the  soul  that  animates  it  will  be 
more  oligarchia  The  machine  will  be  enlarged,  but  the  fewer, 
and  often  the  more  secret,  will  be  the  springs  by  which  its 
motions  are  directed.  "• 

1  1  Uoyd's  Debates  in  1789,  427,  484;  2  Uoyd's  Debfttes,  188, 186, 186, 188, 189, 190. 

*  The  same  thought  is  expressed  with  still  more  force  In  the  American  pamphlet, 
entitled  Thooghts  upon  the  Political  Situation  of  America  (Worcester,  1788),  64. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  68.  Mr.  Ames,  in  a  debate  in  Congress,  in  1789,  on  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  in  regard  to  representation,  observed,  "By  enlarging  the  repre- 
sentation, we  lessen  the  chance  of  selecting  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  abilities ; 
because  small  districts  may  be  conducted  by  intrigue ;  but  in  large  districts  nothing  but 
real  dignity  of  character  can  secure  an  election.*'    2  Lloyd's  Debates,  188.    Unfortu* 
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§  675.  As  a  fit  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  that  Congress,  at  its  first  session  in  1789,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  desire  expressed  by  several  of  the  State  conventions  in 
favor  of  further  declaratory  and  restrictive  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  proposed  twelve  additional  articles.  The  first  was 
on  the  very  subject  now  under  consideration,  and  was  expressed  ' 
in  the  following  terms:  ^ After  the  first  enumeration,  required 
by  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  there  shall  be  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number  shall 
amount  to  one  hundred ;  after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so 
regulated  by  Congress  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred representatives,  nor  less  than  one  for  every  forty  thousand 
persons,  until  the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount  to  two 
hundred;  after  which,  the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by- 
Congress  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  represen- 
tatives, nor  more  than'  one  representative  for  every  fifty  thon- 
sand^^  This  amendment  was  never  ratified  by  a  competent 
number  of  the  States  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.* 
It  was  probably  thought  that  the  whole  subject  was  safe  where  it 
was  already  lodged ;  and  that  Congress  ought  to  bo  left  free  to 
exercise  a  sound  discretion,  according  to  the  future  exigencies  of 
the  nation,  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

§  676.  There  yet  remain  two  practical  questions  of  no  iueon- 
siderable  importance,  connected  with  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion now  under  consideration.  One  is,  what  are  to  be  deemed 
-direct  taxes  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  The  other  is,  in 
what  manner  the  apportionment  of  representatives  is  to  be  made. 
The  first  will  naturally  come  under  review  in  examining  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  those 
powers ;  and  may,  therefore,  for  the  present  be  passed  over.  Tlie 
other  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion  at  the  time  when  the  first 
apportionment  was  before  Congress,  after  the  first  census  was 
taken,  and  has  been  recently  revived  with  new  and  increased 
interest  and  ability.  It  deserves,  therefore,  a  very  deliberate 
examination. 

DAtely,  1|ha  experience  of  the  United  Stttet  has  not  Justified  the  belief  that  large  dis* 
trioti  wiU  always  choose  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  abilities,  and  real  dignity. 

>  Journal  of  OonTention,  Ac  Snpp.  466  to  481. 

•  The  debates  In  Congress  on  this  amendment  will  be  found  in  2  Lloyd's  DebatM. 
188  to  104 ;  Id.  260.  ^ 
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§  677.  The  language  of  the  Oonstitution  is,  that  ^representa- 
tives and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States,  4&C.,  according  to  their  respective  numbers ; "  and  at  the 
first  view  it  would  not  seem  to  involve  the  slightest  difficulty.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  dissipate  the  illusion,  and  teach  us  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  intrinsic  in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
In  regard  to  direct  taxes,  the  natural  course  would  be  to  assume 
a  particular  sum  to  be  raised,  as  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  to 
apportion  it  among  the  States  according  to  their  relative  num- 
bers. But  even  here  there  will  always  bo  a  very  small  fractional 
amount  incapable  of  exact  distribution,  since  the  numbers  in 
each  State  will  never  exactly  coincide  with  any  common  divisor, 
or  give  an  exact  aliquot  part  for  each  State  without  any  remain- 
der. But,  as  the  aniount  maybe  carried  through  a  long  series  of 
descending  money  fractions,  it  may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the 
smallest  fraction  of  any  existing  or  even  imaginary  coin. 

§  678.  But  the  difficulty  is  far  otherwise  in  regard  to  repre- 
scntatives.  Here  there  can  bo  no  subdivision  of  the  unit;  each 
State  must  be  entitled  to  an  entire  representative,  and  a  fraction 
of  a  representative  is  incapable  of  apportionment  Yet  it  will 
be  perceived  at  once,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  and  certainly 
is  wholly  improbable,  that  the  relative  numbers  in  each  Sta{» 
should  bear  such  an  exact  proportion  to  the  aggregate  that  there 
should  exist  a  conmion  divisor  for  all,  which  should  leave  no 
fraction  in  any  State.  Such  a  case  never  yet  has  existed,  and  in 
all  human  probability  it  never  will.  Every  common  divisor, 
hitherto  applied,  has  left  a  fraction,  greater  or  smaller,  in  every 
State ;  ^  and  what  has  been  in  the  past  must  continue  to  be  for 
tlie  future.  Assume  the  whole  population  to  bo  three,  or  six,  or 
nine,  or  twelve  millions,  or  any  other  number;  if  you  follow 
the  injunctions  of  the  Constitution,  and  attempt  to  apportion 
the  representatives  according  to  the  numbers  in  each  State,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  The  theory,  however 
true,  becomes  practically  false  in  its  application.  Each  State 
may  have  assigned  a  relative  proportion  of  representatives  up  to 
a  given  niunber,  the  whole  being  divisible  by  some  common  di- 
visor ;  but  the  fraction  of  population  belonging  to  each  beyond 
that  point  is  left  unprovided  for.  So  that  th^  apportionment  is, 
at  best)  only  an  approximation  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Oon- 

1  Bee  6  MmhiU's  Life  of  Washington,  oh.  6,  p.  810. 
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stitution,  and  not  a  strict  compliance  with  the  rule.  The  frac- 
tion in  one  State  may  be  ten  times  as  great  as  that  in  another; 
and  so  maj  differ  in  each  State  in  any  assignable  mathematical 
proportion.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  7  Is  the  Constitution  to 
be  wholly  disregarded  on  this  point  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  followed  out 
in  its  true  spirit,  though  unavoidably  differing  from  the  letter, 
by  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  7  If  an  additional  represen- 
tative can  be  assigned  to  one  State  beyond  its  relative  proportion 
to  the  whole  population,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  can  be  assigned 
to  all  that  are  in  a  similar  predicament  If  a  fraction  admits  of 
representation  in  any  case,  what  prohibits  the  application  of  the 
rule  to  all  fractions  7  The  only  constitutional  limitation  seems 
to  be  that  no  State  shall  have  more  than  one  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  persons.  Subject  to  this,  the  truest  rule 
seems  to  be,  that  the  apportionment  ought  to  be  the  nearest  prac- 
tical approximation  to  the  terms  of  the  Oonstitution ;  and  the 
rule  ought  to  be  such  that  it  shall  always  work  the  same  way  in 
regard  to  all  the  States,  and  be  as  little  open  to  cavil  or  contro- 
versy or  abuse  as  possible* 

§  679.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  constitutional  apportionment  7 
Plainly,  by  taking  the  aggregate  of  population  in  all  the  States 
(according  to  the  constitutional  rule),  and  then  ascertaining  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  population  of  each  State  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole.  This  is  necessarily  so  in  regard  to  direct 
taxes  ;^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  it  can  or  ought  to  be 
otherwise  in  regard  to  representatives ;  for  that  would  be  to  con- 
travene the  very  injunctions  of  the  Oonstitution  which  require 
the  like  rule  of  apportionment  in  each  case.  In  the  one,  the  ap- 
portionment may  be  run  down  below  unity ;  in  the  other,  it  can- 

1  **  By  the  Coiutitation,"  says  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marahall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
oC  the  court,  * 'direct  taxation,  in  its  application  to  States,  sliall  be  ap|)ortiouod  to  iinm- 
hers.  Representation  is  not  made  the  foundation  of  taxation.  If,  under  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand  souls,  one  State  had  been  found  to 
contain  59,000  and  another  60,000  the  first  would  have  been  entitled  to  only  one  repre- 
sentative, and  the  last  to  two.  Their  taxes,  however,  would  not  have  been  as  one  to 
/  two,  but  as  fifty-nine  to  sixty.*'  Lougborough  v.  Blake,  6  Wheaton's  R.  817,  820.  This 
is  perfectiy  correct,  because  the  Constitution  prohibits  more  than  one  representative  for 
every  80,000.  |  But  if  one  State  contain  100,000  souls,  and  another  200,000,  there  is  no 
logic,  which,  consistently  with  common-sense  or  Justice,  could,  upon  any  constitutional 
apportionment,  assign  three  representatives  to  one  and  seven  to  the  other,  any  more  than 
it  could  of  a  direct  tax  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  and  seven  to  the  other.  I 
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not     But  this  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  ruley  but  onlj 
the  extent  of  its  application. 

§  680.  In  1790  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, giving  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
and  leaving  the  fractions  unrepresented;  thus  producing  an  in- 
equality which  was  greatly  complained  of.  It  passed  the  House, 
and  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  allowing  an  additional  repre- 
sentative  to  the  States  having  the  largest  fractions.  The  House 
finally  concurred  in  the  amendment,  after  a  warm  debate.  The 
history  of  these  proceedings  is  summarily  stated  by  the  biogra- 
pher of  Washington  as  follows:  "Construing,"  says  he,  "the 
Constitution  to  authorize  a  process  by  which  the  whole  number 
of  representatives  should  be  ascertained  on  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  the  Senate 
applied  the  number  thirty  thousand,  as  a  divisor,  to  the  total 
population,  and  taking  the  quotient,  which  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  as  the  number  of  representatives  given  by  the  ratio  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  House,  where  the  bill  originated,  they 
apportioned  tliat  number  among  the  several  States  by  that  ratio, 
until  as  many  representatives  as  it  would  give  were  allotted  to 
each.  Tlie  residuary  members  were  then  distributed  among  the 
States  having  the  highest  fractions.  Without  professing  the 
principle  on  which  this  apportionment  was  made,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  merely  allotted  to  the  States  respectively  the  num- 
ber of  members  which  the  process  just  mentioned  would  give.^ 
The  result  was  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives to  population,  and  a  still  more  exact  accordance  than  was 
found  in  the  original  bill  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  which, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  sceined  to  require  that  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature  should  consist  of  as  many  members 
as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  government  would  admit  If  the 
rule  of  construing  that  instrument  was  correct,  the  amendment 
removed  objections  which  were  certainly  well  founded,  and  was 
not  easily  assailable  by  the  advocates  of  a  numerous  representa- 

1  The  words  of  the  bill  were,  "  That  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  1798, 
the  Hoose  of  RepresentatiTes  shall  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twentj-seren  mem- 
bers, elected  within  the  seyeral  States  according  to  the  following  apportionment,  that  is 
to  say,  within  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  flre^  within  the  State  of  Massaohnsetti  six- 
teen," Ac.,  enumerating  all  the  States. 
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tive  body.  But  ilie  rule  was  noyel,  and  overturned  opinions 
which  had  been  generally  assumed  and  were  supposed  to  be 
settled.  In  one  branch  of  the  legislature  it  had  been  already 
rejected,  and  in  the  other  the  majority  in  its  fayor  was  only 
one."i 

§  681.  The  debate  in  the  two  houses,  however,  was  purely 
political,  and  the  division  of  the  votes  purely  geographical ;  the 
Southern  States  voting  against  it,  and  the  Northern  in  its  favor.  ^ 
The  President  returned  the  bill  with  two  objections :  ^  1.  That 
the  Constitution  has  prescribed  that  representatives  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers;  and  there  is  no  proportion  or  divisor  which,  applied 
to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  States,  will  yield  the  number  and 
allotment  of  representatives  proposed  by  the  bill.  2.  The  Con- 
stitution has  also  provided  that  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  thirty  thousand,  which  restriction  is  by 
the  context,  and  by  fair  and  obvious  construction,  to  be  applied 
to  the  several  and  respective  numbers  of  the  Stat^,  and  the  bill 
has  allotted  to  eight  of  the  States  more  than  one  for  thirty  thou- 
sand."^ The  bill  was  accordingly  lost^  two  thirds  of  the  House 
not  being  in  its  favor.  It  is  understood  that  the  President's  cab- 
inet was  greatly  divided  on  the  question.^ 

§  682.  The  second  reason  assigned  by  the  President  against 
the  bill  was  well  founded  in  fact,  and  entirely  conclusive.  The 
other,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  is  as  open  to  question  as  any  one 
which  can  well  be  imagined  in  a  case  of  real  difficulty  of  con- 
struction. It  assumes,  as  its  basis,  that  a  common  ratio,  or 
divisor,  is  to  be  taken  and  applied  to  each  State,  let  the  fractions 
and  inequalities  left  be  whatever  they  may.  Now,  this  is  a 
plain  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  Oonstitution.  It  is  not 
there  said  that  any  such  ratio  shall  be  taken.  The  language  is, 
that  the  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  that  is,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  each  State  to  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  States.  To  apportion  according  to  a  ratio 
short  of  the  whole  number  in  a  State,  is  not  an  apportionment 

1  6  ManhaU's  Life  of  Waahington,  ch.  5,  pp.  321,  822. 

*  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  466. 

•  6  HarshaU's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  p.  824,  note. 
«  Id.  p.  823 ;  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  466. 
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acoording  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  State.     If  it  is  said 
^^'  that  it  is  impracticable  to  follow  the  meaning  of  the  terms  lit- 

'^  *'  erally,  that  maj  be  admitted;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  thej 

^^  •-'*'  are  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  or  language  substituted  essentially 

r  ^  -  different  in  its  import  and  effect     If  we  must  depart,  wo  must 

depart  as  little  as  practicable.     We  are  to  act  on  the  doctrine  of 
^  P^  cy  prisy  or  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rule  of  the  Oonstitu- 

i::x  }  tion.    If  we  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  rule  varying  from  the  terms  . 

*^fi''  of  the  Constitution,  arguing  ab  ineanvenientij  then  it  is  clearly 

'I  T:-  just  OS  o|)cu  to  others  to  reason  on  the  other  side  from  opposing 

1  >i>  inconvenience  and  injustice. 

rr"-  §  688.   This  question,  which  a  learned  commentator  has  sup- 

,   -:  posed  to  be  now  finally  at  rest,^  has  been  (as  has  been  already 

Y '^  intimated)  recently  revived  and  discussed  with  great  ability. 

Instead  of  pursuing  my  own  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  it  will 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  give  to  the  reader,  in  a  note,  the  ar- 
guments on  each  side,  as  they  are  found  collected  in  the  leading 
reports  and  documents  now  forming  a  portion  of  contemporary 
history.* 

§  684.  The  next  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article 
is,  '^  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State, 
the  executive  authority  iiiereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancies." 

§  685.  The  propriety  of  adopting  this  clause  does  not  seem  to 
have  furnished  any  matter  of  discussion,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
convention.'  It  was  obvious  that  the  power  ought  to  reside 
somewhere;  and  must  be  exercised  either  by  the  State  or  na- 
tional government,  or  by  some  department  thereof.     The  friends 


1  Rawle  on  Coiutltutioii,  48 ;  6  Marahall's  Life  of  VlTafthington,  824. 

*  Mr.  Jeflernon'fl  opinion,  given  on  the  apportionment  bill  in  1792,  presents  all  the 
leading  reasons  against  the  doctrine  of  apportioning  the  representatives  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  a  ratio  without  regard  to  fractions.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

'*  The  Constitution  has  declared  that '  representatiTes  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers ; '  that  '  the  num* 
ber  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  80,000,  but  each  State  shall  have, 
at  least,  one  representative ;  and,  nntil  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts,'  Ac 

'*  The  bill  for  apportioning  representativet  among  the  several  States,  without  explain- 
ing any  principle  at  all  which  may  show  its  conformity  with  the  Constitution  or  guid^ 
ftitnre  apportionments,  says,  that  New  Hampshire  shall  hare  three  members,  Massa* 
chnaetts  sixteen,  &c    We  are,  therefore,  to  6nd  by  experiment  what  has  been  the  prin- 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  217,  287,  862. 
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of  State  powers  would  naturally  rest  satisfied  with  leaving  it  with 
the  State  executive;  and  the  friends  of  the  national  government 

dple  of  the  bill ;  to  do  which,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  Federal  or  representable  nmnben 
of  each  State,  and  the  members  allotted  to  them  by  the  bilL    They  are  as  follows :  — 


Vermont 

85,532 

It  happens  that  this  representar 

New  Hampshire 

141,828 

tion,  whether  tried  as  between 

Massachosetts  . 

475,327 

great  and  smaU  States,  or  as 
between   North  and   Soath, 

Rhode  Islaod 

68,444 

Connecticat 

235,941 

yields,    in    the    present    in- 

New York   . 

352,915 

stance,  a  tolerably  just  result. 

New  Jersey . 

179,556 

and  consequently  could  not 

Pennsylvania 

432,880 

be  objected  to  on  that  ground, 
if  it  were  obtained   by  the 

Delaware     . 

55,538 

Maryhuid     . 

278,513 

process    prescribed    in    the 
Constitution;  but,  if  obtained 

Virginia.    . 

630,558 

Kentucky     . 

68,705 

North  Carolina 

353,521 

it  becomes  inadmissible. 

South  Carolina 

206,236 

Georgia  ... 

70,843 

8,636,312 

120 

"The  Arst  member  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  above  cited  is  express,  —  that 
representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respeo" 
Uve  numben;  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be  apportioned  by  some  common  ratio,  for  j>ro- 
pcHian  and  rtUio  are  equivalent  words ;  and  it  is  the  definition  o(  jfraporiian  Miumg  num- 
ben,  that  they  have  a  ratio  eomnum  to  all,  or,  ia  other  words,  a  eomvum  divisor.  Now, 
trial  will  show  that  there  is  no  eomfnon  ratio  or  dunaor  which,  applied  to  the  number* 
of  each  State,  will  give  to  them  the  number  of  represenUtives  allotted  in  this  bill ;  for, 
trying  the  several  ratios  of  29, 80,  81,  82,  88,  the  allotmente  would  be  as  follows  :  — 


29 

80 

81 

82 

88 

The 
Bill. 

Vermont  .... 

2 

Then  the  bill  reverses 

New  Hampshire 

4 

the      constitutional 

Massachusette   . 

16 

15 

15 

14 

14 

16 

precept ;     because, 
Dv    it,    representa- 
tives are  not  appor^ 
tioned    among    the 

Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  . 

2 

7 

New  York     . 

12 

U 

U 

11 

10 

11 

New  Jersey  .    , 

5 

several    States    ac- 

Pennsylvania 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

14 

cording  to  their  re- 

Delaware.   .    . 

I 

spective  numbezs. 

Maryland.    . 

8 

Virginia   .    . 

21 

21 

20 

19 

19 

21 

Kentucky .    .    . 

2 

North  Carolina 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

12 

South  Carolina . 

6 

Georgia    .    . 

2 

2 
107 

105 

120 

118 

112 

109 

"  It  will  be  said,  that,  though  for  taxes  there  may  always  be  found  a  divisor  which 
will  apportion  them  among  the  Stetes  according  to  numben  exactly,  without  leaving 
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would  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement,  if  other  constitutional  pro- 
visions existed  sufficient  to  preserve  its  due  execution.    The  pro- 

any  remainder ;  yet  for  repretmUUivei  thero  can  be  no  auch  common  ratio^  or  divisor, 
which,  applied  to  the  several  numbers,  wiU  divide  them  exactly,  without  a  remainder 
or  fraction.  I  answer,  then,  that  toMt  must  be  divided  eaoaeUjf,  and  representatives  as 
nearly  as  the  nearest  ratio  will  admit,  and  the  fractions  must  be  n^lected ;  because  the 
Constitution  wills,  absolutely,  that  there  be  an  apportionment  or  common  ratio  ;  and  if 
any  fractions  result  from  the  operation,  it  has  left  them  unprovided  for.  In  fact,  it  could 
not  but  foresee  that  such  fractions  would  result,  and  it  meant  to  submit  to  them.  It  knew 
they  would  be  in  favor  of  one  part  of  the  Union  at  one  time  and  of  another  part  of  it 
at  another,  so  as,  in  the  end,  to  balance  occasional  inequalities.  But,  instead  of  such  a 
single  common  ratio,  or  uniform  divisor,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  the  bill  has 
applied  two  ratios^  at  least,  to  the  different  States,  to  wit,  that  of  80,026  to  the  seven 
following :  Rhode-  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vii^^nia,  Kentucky, 
and  Oeoigia ;  and  that  of  27,770  to  the  eight  others ;  namely  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connectiout,  Ne#  Jersey,  Delaware^  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.    As  follows :  — 


1 

And 

1 

Rhode  Island.  . 

68,444 

•Eb 

Vermont 

85,532 

*Sb 

New  York  .  .  . 

352,915 

8^ 

11 

New  Hampshire  . 

141,823 

o* 

Pennsylvania.  . 

482,880 

14 

Massachusetts  .  . 

475,327 

J: 

16 

Maryland    .  •  . 

278,518 

•f 

Connecticut  .  .  . 

235,941 

$; 

Virginia  .... 

630,558 

►» 

21 

New  Jersey  .  .  . 

179,556 

5t» 

Kentucky    .  .  . 

68,705 

wo 

Delaware   .... 

55,538 

0O 

Georgia  .... 

70,843 

'8 

North  Carolina.  . 

353,521 

s 

13 

1 

South  Carolina.  . 

206,236 

s 

"And  if  two  ratios  may  be  applied,  then  Jffteen  may,  and  the  distribution  become 
arbitrary,  instead  of  being  apportioned  to  numbers. 

''Another  member  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  cited,  sayi  'the 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  80,000,  but  each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  representative.*  This  last  phrase  proves  that  it  had  in  contempla- 
tion, that  all  fractions,  or  numbers  below  the  common  ratio,  were  to  be  unrepresented ;  and 
it  provides  specially  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State  whose  whole  number  shall  be  below  the 
common  ratio,  one  representetive  shall  be  given  to  it  This  is  the  single  instance  where 
it  allows  representetion  to  any  smaller  number  than  the  common  ratio,  and  by  provid- 
ing specially  for  it  in  this,  shows  it  was  understood  that,  without  special  provisbn,  the 
smaller  number  would,  in  this  case,  be  involved  in  the  general  principle. 

"  The  first  phrase  of  the  above  citation,  that '  the  number  of  representatives  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  80,000,'  is  violated  by  this  bill,  which  has  given  to  eight  States  a 
number  exceeding  one  for  every  80,000,  to  wit,  one  for  every  27,770. 

"  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  said  that  this  phrase  may  mean  either  the  thirty  thousands 
in  each  State,  or  the  thirty  thousands  in  the  whole  Union ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  case,  it 
serves  only  to  find  the  amount  of  the  whole  representation,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  population,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.  Suppose  the  phrase  might  bear 
botii  meanings,  which  will  common-sense  apply  to  it  ?  Which  did  the  universal  under*- 
atanding  of  our  country  apply  to  it  ?  Which  did  the  Senate  and  Representative^  apply 
to  it  during  the  pendency  of  the  flrrtbUl,  and  even  till  an  advanced  stage  of  this  second 
VOL.  I.— 82 
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vision^  as  it  stands,  lias  the  strong  recommendation  of  public 
convenience,  and  facile  adaptation  to  the  particular  local  circum- 

bill,  when  an  ingenious  gentlemftn  found  out  the  doctrine  of  fractional — a  doctrine  ao 
difficult  and  inobvious  as  to  be  rqjected  at  first  aight  by  the  yery  persona  who  after- 
wards became  its  most  sealous  advocatea  ?  The  phrase  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  number 
of  others,  every  one  of  which  relates  to  States  in  their  separate  capacity.  Will  not  plain 
common-sense,  then,  understand  it,  like  the  rest  of  its  contezt»  to  relate  to  States  in  their 
separate  capacities  ? 

"  But  if  the  phrase  of  one  for  80,000  is  only  meant  to  give  the  aggregate  of  repre* 
sentatiyes,  and  not  at  all  to  influence  their  apportionment  among  the  Statea,  then  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  being  once  found,  in  order  to  apportion  them  we  muat  recar 
to  the  former  rule,  which  does  it  acoording  to  ihs  numben  ofQu  retpcdiv^  8taU$ ;  and  we 
must  take  the  neartd  common  divitor  as  the  ratio  of  distribution,  that  is  to  say,  that  divi- 
sor which  applied  to  every  State,  givea  to  them  such  numbers  as,  added  together,  come 
nearest  to  120.  This  nearest  common  ratio  will  be  found  to  be  28,858,  and  will  distrib- 
ute 119  of  the  120  members,  leaving  only  a  single  residuary  one.  It  will  be  found, 
too,  to  place  96,648  fractional  numbers  in  the  eight  northernmost  Statea,  and  105,582  in 
the  aouthemmost.    The  following  table  shows  it : — 


RaUoof 
28.85a 

WnaUooM. 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire  .  • 
;  MassachusetU  .  .  . 
^  Rhode  Ishind  ,  .  . 
;    Connecticut^    ^   .    . 

New  York    .... 

New  Jersey  .... 

Pennsylvania   .    •    . 

Delaware     .... 

Maryland     .... 

Virginia  ...... 

Kentucky     .    .    .    , 
North  Carolina     .    . 
South  Carolina     • 
Georgia  .*..'•' 

»•  •■ 

85,582 

141.828 

1       475,827 

68.444 

1       235.941 

852.915 

179,556 

432,880 

55.588 

'       278.513 

630,558 

68.705 

353.521 

'      206,236 

70.843 

■ 

'      16 

;    12 

15 

J      21 
2 

27,816 

26,391 

13,599 

10.728 

5.077 

6,619 

6,408 

10 

96,64S 
.    105.589 

26,680 
18.791 
24.540 
10.989 
7.225 
4.230 
13,127 

3,686,312 

119 

202,230 

202,230 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention,  the  effect  of  rejecting  the  neareet  diviaor 
(which  leaves  but  one  residuary  member),  and  adopting  a  distant  one  (which  leevee 
eight),  is  merely  to  take  a  member  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each,  and  gire 
them  to  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  But  it  will  be  said,  'This  is  giving  more  than 
one  for  80,000.^  True ;  but  has  it  not  been  just  said,  that  the  one  for  80,000  ia  pre- 
scribed only  to  fix  the  aggr^te  number,  and  that  we  are  not  to  mind  it  when  we  come 
to  apportion  them  among  the  States ;  that  for  this  we  must  recur  to  the  former  role, 
which  distributes  them  according  to  the  numbers  in  each  State  ?  Besides,  does  not  tbe 
biU  itself  apportion  among  seven  of  the  Stotes  by  the  ratio  of  27,770,  which  ia  much 
\  than  one  for  80,000  ? 
'  Where  a  phrase  is  susceptible  of  two  meanings^  we  ought  certainly  to  adopt  that 
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4d» 


dtaiices  of  ^fikch  Statid;  Any  general'  t^gtilafi<fti  ^ovli  hitve 
worked  trith  some  ineqttiility. 

which  will  bring  npon  ns  the  fewest  inconTenienoee.  Let  ne  wei^  those  resulting  from 
both  oonstraetione. 

"  From  that  giving  to  eeeh  State  a  member  for  every  ]|0»000  in  that  State,  resnlts  the 
dngle  inconvenience,  that  there  may  be  laige  fractions  unrepresented.  But  it  being  s? 
mere  hazard  on  which  States  this  will  fidl,  hazard  will  equalise  it  in  the  long  run. 

'*  From  the  other  results  exactly  the  same  inoonvenienoei  A  thousand  cases  may  be 
hnaglned  to  prove  it.  Take  one  ;•  suppose  ei^t  of  the  States  had  46,000  inhabitants 
each,  and  the  other  seven  44^099  each,  that  is  to  say,  each  one  less  than  each  of  the 
dthen,  the  aggr^te  would  be  674,098|  and  the  number  of  representatives,  at  one  for 
80,000  of  the  aggregate,  would  be  22.  Then,  alter  giving  one  member  to  each  State^' 
distribute  the  seven  residuary  members  among  the  seven  highest  fractions ;  and  though' 
the  difference  of  population  be  only  an  unit,  the  repreeentatiou  would  be  the  double- 
Here  a  single  inhabitant  the  more  would  oount  as  80,000.  Nor  is  this  case  imaginable 
only ;  it  will  resemble  the  real  one,  whenever  the  fractions  happen  to  be  pretty  eqxud 
through  the  whole  States.  The  numbers  of  our  census  happen,  by  accident,  to  give> 
the  fractions  all  very  small  or  very  great,  so  as  to  produce  the  strongest  case  of  in** 
equality  that  cOuld  possibly  have  occurred,  and  which  may  never  occur  again.  The 
(Probability  is,  that  the  fractions  will  generally  descend  gradually  from  89,009  to  !.• 
The  inconvenience,  then,  of  laige  unrepreeented  fractions  attends  both  constructions ; 
aind,  whUe  the  most  obvious  construction  is  liable  to  no  other,  that  of  the  bill  inouis 
many  and  grievous  ones. 


Fnusttoni. 


1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
8th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9tb 
lOth 

nth 

I2th 
13th 
14th 
15th 


45,000 
45,000 
45,000 
45,000 
45,000 
45^000 
45,000 
45,000 
44,999 
44,999 
44,999 
44,999 
44,999 
44,999 
44,999 


15,000 
15.000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
14,999 
14,999 
14,999 
14,999 
14,999 
14,999 
14,999 


674,993 


*'  1.  If  you  permit  the  large  fraction  in  one  State  to  chooee  a  representative  for  one  of 
the  small  fractions  in  another  State,  you  take  from  the  latter  its  election,  which  consti* 
tutes  real  representation,  and  substitute  a  virtual  representation  of  the  disfranchised- 
fractions;  and  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  Virtual  representation  has  been  too  well' 
discussed  and  appreciated  by  reasoning  and  resiktanoe,  on  a  former  gitet  occasion,  to 
need  development  now. 

"2.    The  Mil  does  not  say  that  it  has  giV«n'  the  Msiduaiy  fepresentstives  to  (kg 
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§  686.  The  next  clause  is,  that  ^ihe  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment" 

grtaUM  frtuHom  ;  thongfa,  in  fact,  it  haa  done  so.  It  aeems  to  have  avoided  eatablishin^ 
that  into  a  nile,  lest  it  might  not  auit  on  another  oocasion.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
foond  the  next  time  more  oonvenient  to  distribute  them  among  the  tmcUler  States  ;  at 
another  time  among  the  larger  States;  at  other  times  aocording  to  any  other  crotchet 
which  ingenuity  may  inventi  and  the  oombination  of  the  day  give  strength  to  carry ;  or 
they  may  do  it  arbitrarily,  by  open  bargain  and  cabal.  In  short,  this  construction  in- 
troduces into  Congress  a  scramble  or  a  vendue  for  the  surplus  members.  It  genwatee 
waste  of  time,  hot  Uood,  and  may  at  some  tlme^  when  the  passions  are  high,  extend 
a  disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  to  the  perpetual  loss  of  the  thing,  as  happens 
noi^  in  Pennsylvania  assembly ;  whereas  the  other  construction  reduces  the  appor- 
tionment always  to  an  arithmetical  operation,  about  which  no  two  men  can  possibly 
differ. 

"  8.  It  leaves  in  full  force  the  violation  of  the  precept  which  declares  that  representa- 
tives shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  numbers,  that  is,  by  some 
common  ratio. 

*'  Viewing  this  bill  either  as  a  violation  of  the  ConeiituHon  or  as  giving  an  ineonrnnieni 
exposition  to  its  words,  is  it  a  case  wherein  the  President  ought  to  interpose  his  negative  t 
I  think  it  is. 

"  1.  The  non-user  of  his  negative  begins  already  to  excite  a  belief  that  no  President 
will  ever  venture  to  use  it ;  and,  consequently,  has  begotten  a  desire  to  raise  up  barriers 
in  the  State  legislatures  against  Congress  throwing  off  the  control  of  the  Constitution. 

"2.  It  can  never  be  used  more  pleasingly  to  the  public  than  in  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  8.  No  invasions  of  the  Constitution  are  so  fundamentally  dangeroos  as  the  tricks 
played  on  their  own  numbers,  apportionment,  and  other  circumstances  respecting  them- 
selves, and  affecting  their  legal  qualifications  to  legislate  for  the  Union. 

'*  4.  The  majorities  by  which  this  bill  has  been  carried  (to  wit,  of  one  in  the  Senate 
and  two  in  the  House  of  Representatives)  show  how  divided  the  opinions  were  there. 

"  6.  The  whole  of  both  houses  admit  the  Constitution  will  bear  the  other  exposition  ; 
whereas  the  minorities  in  both  deny  it  will  bear  that  of  the  biU. 

"  6.  The  application  of  any  one  ratio  is  intelligible  to  the  people,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  approved ;  whereas  the  complex  operations  of  this  bill  will  never  be  comprehended 
by  them ;  and,  though  they  may  acquiesce^  they  cannot  approve  what  they  do  not 
nnderstaud." 

Mr.  Webster^s  report  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Senate  in  April,  1882,  presents  the 
leading  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

'*This  bill,  like  sll  kwa  on  the  same  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  of  an  interesting^ 
and  delicate  nature.  It  respects  the  distribution  of  political  power  among  the  States  of 
the  Union.  It  is  to  determine  the  number  of  voices  which,  for  ten  years  to  come,  each 
Stote  is  to  possess  in  the  popuUir  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  can  be  few  or  no  questions  which  it  is  more  desirable  should  be  settled  on 
just,  lair,  and  satisfactory  principles  than  this  ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit 
of  the  discussion  which  Uie  Ull  has  already  undergone  in  the  Senate,  they  have  given  to 
it  a  renewed  and  anxious  consideration.  The  result  is,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  hill 
ought  to  be  amended.  Seeing  the  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  whole  subject,  they 
are  ftilly  oonvinoed  that  the  bill  has  been  framed  and  passed  in  the  other  house,  with 
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§  687.  Each  of  these  privileges  is  of  great  practical  value 
and  importanca  In  Great  Britain  the  House  of  Gommons  elect 
their  own  speaker;  but  he  must  be  approved  bj  the  king.^    This 

the  sincerest  desire  to  OTeicome  those  difficaltiee,  and  to  enaot  a  law  which  should  do  as 
mach  Justice  as  possible  to  aU  the  States.  Bat  the  oommittee  an  oonatrained  to  say, 
that  this  object  appears  to  them  not  to  hare  been  attained.  The  unequal  operation  of 
the  bill  on  some  of  the  States,  should  it  become  a  law,  seems  to  the  comndttee  most 
manifeet ;  and  they  cannot  but  express  a  doubt,  whether  its  actual  apportionment  of  the 
representative  power  among  the  several  States  can  be  considered  as  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  tlie  Constitution.  The  biU  provides  that»  from  and  alter  the  8d  of  March, 
1838,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  competed  of  members,  elected  agreeably  to 
a  ratio  of  one  representative  for  every  forty-seven  thousand  and  seven  hundred  persons 
in  each  State,  computed  according  to  the  rule  preecribed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
addition  of  the  seven  hundred  to  the  forty-seven  thousand,  hi  the  composition  of  this 
ratio,  produces  no  effect  whatover  in  r^ard  to  the  constitution  of  the  House.  It  neither 
adds  to,  nor  takes  from,  the  number  of  members  assigned  to  any  State.  Its  only  effect 
is  a  reduction  of  the  apparent  amount  of  the  fractions,  as  they  are  nsuaUy  caUed,  or 
residuary  members,  alter  the  application  of  the  ratio.  For  aU  oUier  purposes,  the  result 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  ratio  had  been  47,000. 

"  As  it  seems  generally  admitted  that  inequalities  do  exist  in  this  bill,  and  that  inju- 
rious consequences  wiU  arise  from  its  operation  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avert,  if 
any  proper  means  of  averting  them  without  producing  othera  equally  injurious  could 
be  found,  the  committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  and  particular  state- 
ment of  these  consequences.  They  wiU  content  themselves  with  presenting  a  few  ex- 
amples only  of  theee  results,  and  such  as  they  find  it  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
justice  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

"  In  exhibiting  these  examples,  the  committee  must  necessarily  speak  of  particular 
States ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  they  speak  of  them  as  examples  only,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  respect,  not  only  for  the  States  themselves,  but  for  aU  those  who 
represent  them  here. 

*'  Although  the  UU  does  not  commence  by  fixing  the  whole  number  of  the  proposed 
House  of  Representatives,  yet  the  process  adopted  by  it  brings  out  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  members.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  forty  memben,  forty  are 
assigned  to  the  State  of  New  York,  that  is  to  say,  precisely  one-dxth  part  of  the  whole. 
This  assignment  would  seem  to  require  that  New  York  should  contain  one-sixth  part 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  would  be  bound  to  pay  one-sixth  part 
of  all  her  direct  taxes.  Yet  neither  of  these  is  the  case.  The  whole  representa^ve 
population  of  the  United  Stetes  is  11,929,005 ;  that  of  New  York  is  1,918,628,  which  is 
less  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole  by  nearly  70,000.  Of  a  direct  tax  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars.  New  York  would  pay  only  $88,690.  But  if,  instead  of  compar- 
ing the  numbera  assigned  to  New  York  with  the  whole  numben  of  the  house,  we  com- 
pare her  with  other  Stetes,  the  inequality  is  still  more  evident  and  striking. 

"  To  the  Stete  of  Vermont  the  bill  assigns  five  members.  It  gives,  therefore,  eight 
times  as  many  representetives  to  New  York  as  to  Yermont ;  but  the  population  of  New 
York  is  not  equal  to  eight  times  the  population  of  Yermont  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  Vermont  has  five  memben  only  for  280,667  persons.  If  the  same  pro- 
portion w^re  to  be  applied  to  New  York*  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  her  members 
from  forty  to  thirty-four,  makbg  a  difference  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  represents^ 

1  1  Bteck.  Comm.  181. 
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fLpprpYftl  is  now  altogether  a  piatter  pf  oourse ;  but  anciently,  it 
8eeias»  tho  king  intimated  txis  wieih  previoasly,  in  order  to  avoid 

tion  of  Vennonti  and  more  than  aoffident  to  overcome  her  whole  power  in  the  House  of 
Bepreaentativee. 

<*  A  disproportion  almost  equally  striking  is  manifested,  if  we  compare  New  York 
with  Alabama.  The  population  of  Alabama  is  262,208 ;  for  this,  she  is  allowed  five 
members.  The  rule  of  proportion  which  gives  to  her  but  five  members  for  her  number 
would  give  to  New  York  but  thirty-six  for  her  number.  Tet  New  York  reoeives  forty. 
As  compared  with  AUhama^  then.  New  York  has  an  excess  of  representation  equal  to 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  representation  of  Alabama ;  and  this  excess  itself  will  give  her, 
of  course,  as  much  weight  in  the  House  as  the  whole  delegation  of  Alabama,  within  a 
single  vote.  Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  representatives  are  apportioned  to  these  States 
according  to  (hair  respedive  nuniben  f 

^  The  ratio  aisumed  by  the  bill,  it  will  be  perceived,  leaves  hu^  fractions,  so  called, 
or  residuary  numbers,  in  several  of  the  small  States,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  a  part  of 
their  just  proportion  of  representative  power.  Such  is  the  operation  of  the  ratio  in  this 
respect,  that  New  York,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  New  England  by  thirty  or 
thirty-five  thousand,  has  yet  two  more  members  than  all  the  New  England  States ;  and 
there  are  seven  States  in  the  Union  whose  members  amount  to  the  number  of  128, 
being  a  dear  majority  of  the  whole  House,  whose  aggregate  fractions  altogether  amount 
only  to  fifty-three  thousand ;  while  Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  having  together  but 
eleven  members,  have  a  joint  Enaction  of  seventy-five  thousand. 

**  Pennsylvania  by  the  hill  will  have,  as  it  happens,  just  as  many  memhers  as  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Msssaohusetts,  and  New  Jersey ;  but  her  population  is  not 
equal  to  theirs  hy  s  hundred  and  Uiirty  thousand  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  advantage^ 
derived  to  her  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  is,  that  her  fraction,  or  residuum,  is  twelve 
thousand  only,  while  theirs  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four. 

**  But  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  more  exact  and  mathematical 
form.  The  House  is  to  consist  of  two  hundred  and  forty  members.  Now,  the  precise 
proportion  of  power,  out  of  the  whole  mass  represented  by  the  numbers  two  hundred 
and  forty,  which  New  York  would  be  entitled  to  according  to  her  population.  Is  88.59  - 
that  is  to  say,  she  would  be  entitled  to  thirty-eight  members,  and  would  have  a  resid- 
uum, or  fraction  ;  and,  even  if  a  member  were  given  her  for  that  fraction,  she  would 
still  have  but  thirty-nine ;  but  the  bill  gives  her  forty. 

**  These  are  a  part,  and  but  a  part,  of  those  results  produced  by  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  which  the  committee  cannot  bring  themselves  to  approve.  While  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  under  any  rule  of  apportionment,  some  degree  of  relative  inequality  mufit 
always  exist,  the  committee  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  will  sanction  inequality  and 
injustice  to  the  extent  in  which  they  exist  in  this  hill,  if  they  can  be  avoided.  But 
recollecting  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  in  the  discussions  of  the  Senate,  the 
committee  have  diligently  sought  to  learn  whether  there  was  not  some  other  number 
which  might  he  taken  for  a  ratio,  the  application  of  which  would  work  out  more  Justioe 
and  equality.  In  this  pursuit  the  committee  have  not  been  suocessful.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  other  numbers,  the  adoption  of  which  would  relieve  many  of  the  States  which 
suffer  under  the  present ;  but  this  relief  would  be  obtained  only  by  shifting  the  pressure 
on  to  other  States,  thus  creating  new  grounds  of  complaint  in  other  quarters.  The 
number  forty-four  thousand  has  been  generally  spoken  of  ss  the  most  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  (forty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred ;  hut,  should  this  he  adopted,  great  relative 
inequality  would  fkll  on  several  St«i^.m»d,  among  l^em,  on  some  of  the  new  and  grow- 
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the  necessity  of  a  refusal ;  and'  it  was  acceded  to.^  The  very  lan- 
guage used  by  the  speakers  in  former  times,  in  order  to  procure 

ing  States,  whose  relative  disproportion,  thus  already  great,  -would  be  oonstantly  inoreas- 
iiig.  The  oommittee^  therefore,  are  of  opinioii  that  the  bill  should  be  altered  in  the 
mode  of  apportionment  They  think  that  the  process  which  begins  by  •«mwi<wg  « 
ratio  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  biU  onght  to  be  framed  on  the  principle  of  the 
amendment^  which  has  been  the  main  sul\)eet.of  diseossion  before  the  Senate.  Tha 
laimess  of  the  principle  of  this  amendment,  and  the  general  equity  of  its  results,  com- 
pared with  those  which  flow  from  .the  other  process,  seem  plain  and  undeniable.  The 
main  question  has  been,  whether  the  principle  itself  be  constitutional^  and  this  question 
the  committee  prooeeded  to  examine,  respectfully  asking  of  those  who  have  doubted  its 
constitutional  propriety,  to  deem  the  question  of  so  much  importance  as  to  Justify  a 
second  reflection. 

"  The  words  of  the  Constitutioo  are^ '  repreaentativee  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appoiw 
tioned  among  the  several  Statea  which  may  be  included  witiiin  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  wld«)h  shall  be  determined  by  adding  tto  the  whole  number  d 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  In* 
dians,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shaU  be  made  within 
three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ck>ngre68  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years^  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The 
number  of  representatives  shaU  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  saoh  Btate 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative.' 

"There  would  seem  to  be  Uttle  difficulty  In  imderstanding  these  provisions.  The 
terms  used  are  designed,  doubtless,  to  be  received  in  no  peculiar  or  technical  sense,  but 
according  to  their  <cpmnx>n  and  popular  acceptation.  To  apportion  is  to  distribute  hj 
right  measure,  to  set  off  in  just  parts,  to  assign  in  due  and  proper  proportbn.  These 
dauscs  of  the  Constitution  respect  not  only  jthe  portions  of  power,  but  the  portions  of 
the  public  burden,  also,  which  should  fall  to  the  several  States^  and  the  ssme  language 
Is  applied  to  both.  Representatives  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  aocording. 
to  their  respective  numbers,  and  direct  taxes  are  to  be  apportioned  by  the  same  rule. 
The  end  aimed  at  ia,  that  representation  and  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  that 
each  State  should  be  repres^ited  in  the  same  extent  to  which  it  is  made  subject  to  the 
public  charges  by  direct  taxatioiw  3ut  between  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
and  the  apportionment  of  taxes  there  necessarily  exists  one  essential  difference.  Rep* 
resentation,  founded  on  numbers,  must  liave  aome  limit ;  and,  being  from  its  nature  a 
thing  not  capaUJ  of  indefinite  subdivision,  it  cannot  be  made  precisely  equsL  A  tax, 
indeed,  cannot  always  or  often  be  apportioned  with  perfect  exactness ;  as,  in  othermat- 
ters  of  account,  there  will  be  fractional  parts  of  the  femaDest  coins  and  the  smaUest  de- 
nomination of  money  of  account,  yet,  by  the  usual  subdiviiions  of  the  coin  and  of  the 
denomination  of  money,  the  apportionment  of  taxes  is  icapable  -of  being  made  ao  exact 
that  the  inequality  becomes  minule  and  invisible.  But  representation  cannot  be  thus 
divided.  Of  representation,  there  can  be  nothing  less  than  one  representative ;  nor,  by 
our  Constitution,  more  representatives  than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  therefore,  that  >the  apportionment  of  lepresentative  power  can  never  be  precise 
and  perfect  There  must  always  exist  some  degree  of  Inequality.  Those  who  framed 
and  those  who  adopted  the  Comstitntion  were  of  oourse,  fully  acquainted  with  this  ne- 
cessary operation  of  the  provision.  In  the  Senate,  the  States  are  entitled  to  a  fixed 
number  of  senators ;  and,  therefore,  in  regard  to  their  representation  in  that  body 

1  Com.  Dig.  BirUtmmU,  E.  5;  4  lastit  8,  LsxPuL  ch«  18, p. 74. 
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the  approval  of  the  crown,  was  such  as  would  not  now  be  toler- 
ated;  and  indicated  at  least  a  disposition  to  undue  subserviency.^ 

there  ii  no  conaequentiel  or  incidenUl  inequality  erisiiigi  But,  being  repreeentad  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  according  to  their  respective  numbers  of  people,  it  is 
unaYoidable  that,  in  assigning  to  each  State  its  number  of  members,  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  each,  out  of  a  given  number,  cannot  always  or  ofteu  be  expressed  in  whole 
numbers ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  often  be  found  that  there  belongs  to  a  State  exactly 
one  tenth  or  one  twentieth  or  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  House  ;  and,  therefore,  no 
number  of  representatives  will  exactly  correspond  with  the  right  of  such  State,  or  tba 
precise  share  of  representation  which  belongs  to  it,  according  to  its  population. 

"  The  Constitution,  therefore,  must  be  understood,  not  as  enjoining  an  absolute  rel- 
ative equality,  —  because  that  would  be  demanding  an  impossibility,  —  but  as  requiring 
of  Congress  to  make  the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  a$  imobt  as  may  fts.  That  which  cannot  be  done 
perfectly  must  be  done  in  a  manner  as  near  perfection  as  can  be.  If  exactness  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  things^  be  attained,  then  the  greatest  practicable  approach  to 
exactness  ought  to  be  made. 

"  Congress  is  not  absolved  from  all  rule,  merely  because  the  rule  of  perfect  justiee 
cannot  be  applied.  In  such  a  case,  approximation  becomes  a  rule  ;  it  takes  the  plsoe 
of  that  other  rule,  which  would  be  preferable,  but  which  is  found  inspplicable,  and 
becomes,  itself,  an  obligation  of  bindiug  force.  The  nearest  approximation  to  exact 
truth  or  exact  right,  when  that  exact  truth  or  thai  exaot  right  cannot  itself  be  reached, 
prevails  in  other  cases,  not  as  matter  of  discretion,  but  as  an  intelligible  and  definite 
rule,  dictated  by  Justice,  and  conforming  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind ;  a  rule  of 
no  less  binding  force  in  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and  no  more  to  be  departed 
from,  than  any  other  rule  or  obligation. 

**The  committee  nnderstand  the  Constitution  as  they  would  have  understood  it,  if 
it  had  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  representatives  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
States,  according  to  thehr  respective  numbers,  as  iMoet  a$  may  he.  If  this  be  not  its  true 
meaning,  then  it  has  either  given,  on  this  most  delicate  and  important  subject,  a  rule 
which  is  always  impracticable,  or  else  it  has  given  no  rule  at  aU ;  because,  if  the  rule 
be  that  representatives  shaU  be  apportioned  exacUy  according  to  numbers,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable in  every  case ;  and  if,  for  this  reason,  that  cannot  be  the  rule,  then  there  is  no 
rule  whatever,  unless  the  rule  be  that  they  shaU  be  apportioned  m  nsar  <u  may  be. 

**  This  construction,  indeed,  which  the  committee  adopt,  has  not,  to  their  knowl- 
edge, been  denied;  and  they  proceed  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate, taking  for  granted  that  such  is  the  true  and  undeniable  meaning  of  the  Constita- 
tion. 

''The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  Constitution  prescribes  no  particular 
process  by  which  this  apportionment  is  to  be  wrought  out  It  has  phiinly  described  the 
end  to  be  accomplished,  namely,  the  nearest  approach  to  relative  equality  of  represen- 
tation among  the  States ;  and  whatever  accomplishes  this  end,  and  nothing  else,  is  the 
true  process.  In  truth,  if  without  any  process  whatever,  whether  elaborate  or  easy. 
Congress  could  perceive  the  exact  proportion  of  representative  power  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  each  SUte,  it  would  perfectly  fulfil  its  duty  by  conferring  that  portion  on  each, 
without  reference  to  any  process  whatever.  It  would  be  enough,  that  the  proper  end 
had  been  attained.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that,  whether  this  end  be  attained 

1  See  Christian's  Note  to  1  Black.  Gomm.  181 ;  Comm.  Dig.  J\irliammt,  S.  5  •  1 
Wilson's  Uw  Lect  169, 160 ;  4  Oa  Inst  8.  ' 
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A  similar  power  of  approval  existed  in  the  royal  goyemors  in 
many  of  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution.    The  exclusiye  right 

bett  by  one  prooeas  or  by  another,  beoomea,  when  each  process  hM  been  carried 
through,  not  matter  of  opinion,  bat  matter  of  mathematical  certainty.  If  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  population  of  each  State,  and  the  proposed  nnmber 
of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  be  all  giren,  then,  between  two  bills  apportioning 
the  members  among  the  seversl  States,  it  can  be  told,  with  absolute  certainty,  which 
bill  assigna  to  any  and  every  State  the  number  nearsst  to  the  exact  proportion  of  that 
State ;  in  other  words,  which  of  the  two  bOls,  if  either,  apporttona  the  representatiTea 
according  to  the  numbers  in  the  States,  respectiTely,  at  near  at  may  he,  If^  therefore, 
a  particular  process  of  apportionment  be  adopted,  and  objection  be  made  to  the  iijaa- 
tice  or  inequality  of  its  result,  it  is,  surely,  no  answer  to  such  oljeotion  to  say  that  thd 
inequality  necessarily  results  from  the  nature  of  the  process.  Before  such  antwer  could 
avail,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show,  either  that  the  Constitution  prescribes  such  pro- 
cess, and  makes  it  necessary,  or  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  proceeding  which  would 
produce  less  inequality  and  less  injustice.  If  inequality  which  might  have  otherwise 
been  avoided  be  produced  by  a  given  process,  then  that  process  is  a  wrong  one.  It  is 
not  suited  to  the  case,  and  should  be  rejected. 

**  Nor  do  the  committee  perceive  how  it  can  be  matter  of  constitutional  propriety  or 
validity,  or  in  any  way  a  constitutional  question,  whether  the  process  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  case  be  rimple  or  compound,  one  process  or  many  processes ;  since,  in 
the  end,  it  may  always  be  seen  whether  the  result  be  that  which  has  been  aimed  at, 
namely,  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  precise  Justice  and  relative  equality.  The 
coomiittee,  indeed,  are  of  of^ion,  in  thia  case,  that  the  aimpleat  and  moat  obvioua  way 
of  proceeding  is  also  the  true  and  constitutional  way.  To  them  it  appears,  that,  in 
canying  into  effect  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  first  thing  naturally  to  be  done  is, 
to  decide  on  the  whole  number  of  which  the  House  Is  to  be  composed  ;  as  when,  under 
the  same  clause  of  the  Constitution,  a  tax  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  tax  is,  in  the  firat  place,  to  be  aettled. 

"  When  the  whole  number  of  the  proposed  House  is  thaa  ascertained  and  fixed,  it 
becomea  the  entire  representative  power  of  all  the  people  in  the  Union.  It  is  then  a 
very  simple  matter  to  a9certain  how  much  of  this  representative  power  each  State  la 
entitled  to  by  its  numbers.  If,  for  example,  the  House  is  to  contain  two  hundred  and 
forty  members,  then  the  number  two  hundred  and  forty  expresses  the  representative 
power  of  all  the  States ;  and  a  plain  calculation  readily  shows  how  much  of  this 
power  belongs  to  each  State.  Thia  portion,  it  is  true,  will  not  always,  nor  often,  be 
expressed  in  whole  numbers,  but  it  may  always  be  precisely  exhibited  by  a  decbDal 
form  of  expression.  If  the  portion  of  any  State  be  seldom,  or  never,  one  exact  tenth, 
one  exact  fifteenth,  or  one  exact  twentieUi,  it  will  still  always  be  capable  of  precise 
decimal  expression,  as  one  tenth  and  two  hundredths,  one  twelfth  and  four  hundredths, 
one  fifteenth  and  six  hundredths,  and  so  on ;  and  the  exact  portion  of  the  State,  being 
thus  decimally  expressed,  will  alwajrs  show,  to  mathematical  certainty,  what  integral 
number  comes  neareet  to  such  exact  portion.  For  example^  in  a  House  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  members,  the  exact  mathematioid  proportion  to  which  her 
numbers  entitle  the  State  of  New  York  is  88.69  ;  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  thirty- 
nine  is  the  integral  or  whole  number  nearest  to  her  exact  proportion  of  the  representa- 
tive power  of  the  Union.  Why,  then,  should  she  not  have  thirty-nine  ?  and  why 
should  she  have  forty  ?  She  is  not  quite  entitled  to  thirty-nine ;  that  number  is  some- 
thing more  than  her  right    But  allowing  her  thirfy-nine»  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
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of  choosing  a  speaker,  without  aoy  appeal  to,  or  approval  by,  anj 
other  departmeut  oi  the  govermneut,  is  an  improvement  upon  the 

her  whole  numbers,  and  becaoae  ihat  ie  the  nearest  whole  number,  ia  not  the  Cooatitu- 
tion  fully  obeyed,  when  ahe^iias  received  the  thirty-ninth  number  I  la  not  her  proper 
number  of  repreaentotivea  then  apportioned  to  her^  as  near  as  may  be  I  And  ia  not  the 
Constitution  disrogarded  when  the  bill  goea  further,  and  givea  her  a  fortieth  member  I 
For  what  is  such  a  fortieth  member  giviml  Not  for  her  absolute  numbers ;  for  her 
abaolute  numbers  do  not  entitle  her  to  thirty-nine.  Not  for  the  sake  of  apportioniug 
her  members  to  Jier  numbers,  as  near  aa  may  be  ;  because  thirty-niue  is  a  nearer  appor- 
tionment of  members  to  numbers  than  forty.  But  it  is  given,  say  the  advocates  of  tlie 
bill,  because  the  process  which  has  been  adopted  gives  it  The  answer  is,  no  siusli 
process  is  eigoiued  by  the  Constitution. 

**  The  case  of  New  York  may  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  that  of  Mlsaonri. 
The  exact  proportion  of  Missouri,  in  a  general  representation  of  two  huudred  and  forty, 
is  two  and  six  tenths  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  comes  nearer  to  three  members  than  to  two^ 
yet  it  is  confined  to  two.  But  why  is  not  Missouri  entitled  to  that  number  of  repre* 
aentatives  which  comes  nearest  to  her  exact  proportion  f  Is  the  Constitution  fulfilled 
as  to  her,  while  that  number  ia  withheld,  and  while  at  the  same  time  in  another  States 
not  pnly  is  that  nearest  number  given,  but  an  additional  member  given  also  I  la  it  an 
answer  With  which  the  people  of  Missouri  ought  to  be  satisfied,  when  it  ia  said  that 
this  obvious  ii\]ustioe  is  the  necessary  reault  of  the  process  adopted  by  the  bill  f  May 
they  not  say  with  propriety  that,  since  three  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  their 
exact  right,  to  that  number  they  are  entitled,  and  the  process  which  deprives  them  of 
it  must  be  a  wrong  process  ?  A  similar  comparison  might  be  made  between  New  Totk 
and  Vermont.  The  exact  proportion  to  which  Vermont  is  entitled,  in  a  repreaentattog 
of  two  hundred  and  forty,  is  5.646.  Her  nearest  whole  number,  therefore,  would  ho 
six.  Now,  two  things  are  undeniably  true :  first,  that  to  take  away  the  fortieth  meo> 
her  from  New  York  would  bring  her  representation  nearer  to  her  exact  proportion  thaii 
it  stands  by  leaving  her  that  fortieth  member.  Beoondly,  that  giving  the  memher 
thua  taken  firom  New  York  to  Vermont  would  bring  her  representation  nearer  to  her 
exact  right  than  it  is  by  the  hilL  And  both  these  propositions  are  equally  true  of  » 
transfer  of  the  twenty-dghth  member  assigned  by  the  bill  to  Pennsylyania,  to  I>eli^ 
ware,  and  of  the  thirteenth  member  assigned  to  Kentucky,  to  Missouri ;  in  other 
words,  Vermont  has,  by  her  numbers,  more  right  to  six  members  than  New  York  has 
to  forty.  Delaware,  by  her  numbers,  has  more  right  to  two  members  than  Pennayl* 
Tania  has  to  twenty-eighty  and  Missouri,  by  her  numbers,  has  more  right  to  three 
members  than  Kentucky  has  to  thirteen.  Without  disturbing  the  proposed  nnmher  of 
the  House,  the  mere  changing  of  these  three  members,  from  and  to  the  aix  Statea  t»> 
■pectively.  would  bring  the  representation  of  the  whole  six  nearer  to  their  due  proper^ 
tion  aooording  to  their  respective  numbers  than  the  bill,  in  its  present  form,  nmkea  it 
In  the  face  of  this  indisputahle  truth,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  bill  apportiona  mem» 
hers  of  Congress  among  those  States,  aeoording  to  their  respective  number,  as  near  oa 
majf  bet 

'''Hie  principle  on  which  the  proposed  amendment  is  founded  is  an  effectual  ooneo* 
tlve  for  these  and  all  other  equally  great  inequalities.  It  may  be  applied  at  all  tunes 
and  in  all  cases,  and  its  results  will  always  be  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  Justice. 
It  is  equally  simple  and  ImpartiaL  As  a  rule  of  apportionment,  it  is  little  other  than  a 
transcript  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  results  are  mathematically  certain. 
The  Constitution,  as  the  eommittee  understand  it,  says,  representativea  ahall  be  appose 
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British  BysteiiL  It  secures  a  more  indepradent  and  unlimited 
(Oboioe  on  the  part  of  the  House,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 

iionad  aniong  the  Sttteo,  aooording  to  their  reepectiTe  munbera  of  people^  as  netr  as 
may  be.  The  rale  adopted  hj  the  oommittee  sayi,  out  of  the  whole  namber  of  the 
House,  that  number  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  State  which  oomes  nearest  to  its  ezaot 
right,  according  to  its  namber  of  people. 

"  Where  is  the  repngiiancy  between  the  Constitation  and  the  rale  f  The  aiguments 
against  the  rale  seem  to  assume  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  instituting  some  procesi^ 
adopting  some  number  as  the  ration  or  .as  tiiat  number  of  people  which  each  member 
shall  be  understood  to  represent ;  but  the  oommittee  see  no  ooouion  for  any  other  pnH 
oess  whatever  than  simply  the  ascertainment  of  that  fMOWlmw,  out  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  representatiTe  power,  which  each  State  may  claim. 

'*  But  it  is  said,  that  althongh  a  State  may  reoeiye  a  number  of  representatives  which 
is  something  less  than  its  exact  proportion  of  representation,  yet  that  it  can  in  no  case 
institutionally  receive  more.  How  is  this  proposition  proved  I  How  is  it  shown  that 
the  Constitntion  is  less  perfectly  fulfilled  by  idlowing  a  Stote  a  small  tooess,  than  by 
■uljeoting  her  to  a  laige  deficient  f  What  the  Clonstitution  requires^  Is  the  nearest 
practicable  approach  to  precise  Justice.  The  rule  is  approximation ;  and  we  ought  to 
approach,  therefore,  on  whichever  side  we  can  approach  nearest 

"  But  there  is  still  a  mors  conclusive  answer  to  be  given  to  this  suggestion.  The 
whole  number  of  representatives  oi  which  the  House  is  to  be  oomposed  is,  of  necessity* 
limited.  This  number,  whatever  it  is,  is  that  Which  is  to  be  apportioned,  and  nothing 
else  can  be  apportioned.  This  is  the  whole  sum  to  be  distributed.  If,  therefore,  in 
making  the  apportionment,  some  States  receive  lees  than  their  just  share,  it  must  neces* 
sarily  follow  that  some  other  States  have  rpceived  more  than  their  just  share.  If  there 
be  one  State  in  the  Union  with  less  than  its  right,  some  other  State  has  more  than  ita 
right,  so  that  the  argument,  whatever  be  its  force,  applies  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  as  strongly  as  it  can  ever  apply  to  any  bill. 

**  But  the  oljection  most  usually  uj^ged  agdnst  the  principle  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is,  that  it  providea  for  the  representation  of  fractions.  Let  this  olgection  be  ex* 
amined  and  considered.  Let  it  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  what  these  fraction^ 
or  fractional  numbers,  or  residuaij  numbers  really  are,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  repre- 
sented should  the  amendment  prevail. 

"  A  fraction  is  the  broken  part  of  some  integral  number.  It  is,  therefore,  a  relative 
or  derivative  idea.  It  implies  the  previous  existence  of  some  fixed  number  of  which  it 
is  but  a  part  or  remainder.  If  there  be  no  necessity  for  fixing  or  establishing  such  pre- 
vious number,  then  the  Auction  resulting  from  it  is  itself  not  matter  of  necessity,  but 
matter  of  choice  or  accident.  Now,  the  argument  which  considers  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  amendment  as  a  representation  ot  fractions,  and  therefore  uncoustitntional, 
assumes  as  its  basis  that,  according  to  the  Constitution,  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  repreeents,  or  ought  to  repreeent,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  number 
of  constituents ;  that  this  number  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  integer ;  and  anything  less 
than  this  is,  therefor^  called  a  fraction  or  a  residuum,  and  cannot  be  entitled  to  a  rejm- 
sentative.  But  nothing  of  this  is  preecribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  Constitutiou  contemplates  no  integer  or  any  common  number  for  the  constituents 
of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives.  It  goes  not  at  all  into  theee  subdivisions 
of  the  population  of  a  State.  It  provides  for  the  apportionment  of  repreeentatives  among 
tk$  $everml  SUUea,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  and  stops  Uiere.  It  makes  no 
profision  for  the  repreeentation  of  districts,  of  States,  or  for  the  repreeentation  ct  any 
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individual,  and  their  own  sense  of  duty.  It  avoids  those  incon* 
veniences  and  collisions  which  might  arise  from  the  interposition 

portion  of  the  people  of  a  State,  less  than  the  whole.  It  says  nothing  of  ratios  or  of 
constitoent  nambers.  All  these  things  it  leaves  to  State  legidatiou.  The  right  which 
each  State  possesses  to  its  own  due  portion  of  the  representative  power  is  a  State  right, 
strictly  ;  it  belongs  to  the  State,  as  a  State,  and  it  is  to  be  used  and  exerdsed  aa  the 
State  may  see  fit,  sabject  only  to  the  constitutional  qualifications  of  electors.  In  fact^ 
the  Statee  do  make,  and  always  have  made,  different  provisions  for  the  exerdae  of  this 
power.  In  some,  a  single  member  is  chosen  for  a  certain  defined  district ;  in  others, 
two  or  three  members  are  chosen  for  the  same  district ;  and  in  some,  again,  aa  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Qeoigia,  the  entire  reprosen- 
tation  of  the  State  is  a  Joint,  undivided  representation.  In  these  last-mentioned  States, 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  for  his  constituents  all  the  people  of 
the  State ;  and  all  the  people  of  those  States  are  consequently  represented  in  that  branch 
of  Congress.  If  the  bill  before  the  Senate  should  pass  into  a  law,  in  its  present  form, 
whatever  iigustice  it  might  do  to  any  of  thoae  States,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  aay 
of  them,  nevertheless,  that  any  portion  of  their  people  was  unrepresented.  The  well- 
founded  objection  would  be,  as  to  some  of  them  at  least,  that  they  were  not  adequately, 
competently,  fairiy  represented ;  that  they  had  not  as  many  voices  and  as  many  votes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  they  were  entitled  to.  This  would  be  the  objection. 
There  would  be  no  unrepresented  fractions;  but  the  State,  as  a  State,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  deprived  of  some  part  of  its  Just  rights. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  be  amended, 
there  would  be  no  representation  of  fractions  in  any  State ;  for  a  fraction  supposes  a 
division  and  a  remainder.  All  that  could  gustly  be  said  would  be  that  some  of  these 
States,  as  States,  possessed  a  portion  of  legislative  power,  a  little  larger  than  their  exact 
right ;  as  it  must  be  admitted  that,  should  the  bill  pass  unamended,  they  would  possess 
of  that  power  much  less  than  that  exact  right  The  same  remarks  are  substantially 
true,  if  applied  to  those  States  which  adopt  the  district  system,  as  most  of  them  do.  In 
Missouri,  for  example,  there  will  be  no  fraction  unrepresented,  should  the  biU  become  a 
law  in  its  present  form ;  nor  any  member  for  a  fraction,  should  the  amendment  preyail ; 
because  the  mode  of  apportionment,  which  assigns  to  each  State  that  number  which  is 
nearest  to  its  exact  right,  applies  no  assumed  ratios,  makes  no  subdivisions,  and,  of 
course,  produces  no  fractions.  In  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  the  State,  as  a  State ,  wiU 
have  something  mora  or  something  less  than  iU  exact  proportion  of  lepresenUtiYe 
power ;  but  she  will  part  out  this  power  among  her  own  people,  in  either  case,  in  such 
mode  as  she  may  choose,  or  exercise  it  altogether  as  an  entire  representation  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

f  *  Whether  the  subdivision  of  the  representative  power  within  any  State,  if  thero  be 
a  subdivision,  be  equal  or  unequal,  or  fairly  or  unfairly  made,  Congress  cannot  know, 
and  has  no  authority  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  the  State  presents  her  own  repre- 
sentation on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  the  mode  she  chooses  to  present  it  If  a  State 
were  to  give  one  portion  of  her  territory  a  representative  for  every  twenty-five  thousand 
persons,  and  to  the  rest  a  representative  only  for  every  fifty  thousand,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  unjust  legislation,  doubtless,  hut  it  would  be  wholly  beyond  redress  by  any  power  in 
Congress ;  because  the  Constitution  has  left  all  this  to  the  State  itself. 

''Theae  considerations,  it  is  thought,  may  show  that  the  Constitution  has  not,  by  any 
implication  or  necessary  construction,  enjoined  that  which  it  oerUinly  has  not  ordained 
in  terms,  viz.,  that  every  member  of  the  House  shall  be  supposed  to  represent  the  same 
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of  a  negative  in  times  of  high  party  excitement  It  extinguishes 
a  constant  source  of  jealousy  and  heartburning;  and  a  disposition 

number  of  oonstitaents ;  and  therefore^  that  the  tMomptlon  oft  ntio,  as  repreeentiAg 
the  common  namber  of  constitnents,  ia  not  called  for  by  the  Oonatitntion.  All  that  Con- 
greM  ia  at  liberty  to  do,  aa  it  wonld  seem,  is  to  divide  the  whole  repreeentatire  power  of 
the  Union  into  twenty-four  parts,  assigning  one  part  to  each  State,  as  near  as  pimcticable 
according  to  its  right,  and  leaving  all  subsequent  arrangement  and  all  subdiriiions  to 
the  State  itseli: 

*<  If  the  view  thus  taken  of  the  rights  of  the  Statea  and  the  duties  of  Congress  be  the 
correct  view,  then  the  plan  proposed  in  the  amendment  ia  in  no  Just  sense  a  represen- 
tation of  fractions.  But  supposs  it  was  otherwise ;  mppose  a  direct  division  were 
made  for  allowing  a  repreeenUtive  to  every  State,  in  whose  population,  it  being  first 
divided  by  a  common  ratio,  there  should  be  found  a  faction  exceeding  half  the  amount 
of  that  ratio,  what  constitutional  objection  could  be  iairly  urged  a^nst  such  a  pro- 
vision ?  Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  the  case  here  supposed  provides  only  for  a 
fraction  exceeding  the  moiety  of  the  ratio ;  for  the  committee  admit  at  once  that  the 
tepreeentation  of  fractions,  less  than  a  moietyt  is  unconstitutional ;  because,  should  a 
member  be  allowed  to  a  Stete  for  such  a  fraction,  it  would  be  certain  tiiat  her  represen- 
tation wonld  not  be  so  near  her  exact  right  as  it  was  before.  But  the  allowance  of  a 
member  for  a  mi^or  fraction  is  a  direct  approximation  towards  justice  and  equality. 
There  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  nothing,  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  opposed  to  such  a  mode  of  apportionment  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
entirely  constBtent  with  the  very  object  which  the  Constitution  contemplated,  and  well 
calculated  to  accomplish  it.  The  argument  commonly  urged  against  it  Is,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  some  one  common  divisor,  and  to  abide  by  its  results. 

"  If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  there  must  be  some  common  rule,  or  coihmon  measure, 
applicable,  and  applied  impartially  to  all  the  States,  it  is  quite  true.  But,  if  that  which 
is  intended  be,  that  the  population  of  each  State  must  be  divided  by  a  fixed  ratio,  and 
all  resulting  frictions,  great  or  small,  disregarded,  this  is  but  to  take  for  granted  the 
very  thing  in  controversy.  The  question  is,  whether  it  be  unconstitutional  to  make 
approximation  to  equality  by  allowing  representatives  for  migor  fractions.  The  affirm- 
ative of  this  question  is  indeed  denied ;  but  it  is  not  disproved  by  saying  that  we  must 
abide  l>y  the  operation  of  division,  by  an  assumed  ratio,  and  disregard  fractions.  *The 
question  still  remains  as  it  was  before  ;  and  it  is  still  to  be  shown  what  there  is  in  the 
Constitution  which  njects  approximation  as  the  rule  of  apportionment.  But  suppose 
it  be  necessary  to  find  a  divisor,  and  to  abide  its  results.  What  is  a  divisor?  Not 
necessarily  a  simple  number.  It  may  be  composed  of  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction  ; 
it  may  itself  be  Uie  result  of  a  previous  process ;  it  may  be  anything,  in  short,  which 
produces  accurate  and  uniform  division  ;  whatever  does  this  is  a  common  rule,  a  com- 
mon standard,  or,  if  the  word  be  important,  a  common  divisor.  The  committee  refer, 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  to  some  observations  by  Professor  Dean,  with  a  table,  both  of 
which  accompany  this  report. 

"  As  it  is  not  improbable  that  opinion  has  been  a  good  deal  influenced  on  this 
subject  by  what  took  place  on  the  passing  of  the  first  act  making  an  apportionment  of 
representatives  among  the  States,  the  committee  have  examined  and  considered  that 
precedent.  If  it  be  in  point  to  the  present  case,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  very  great 
weight ;  but  if  it  be  of  questionable  application,  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  even  if 
it  were  doubtfbl,  could  not  be  explained  by  a  doubtful  commentary.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  it  is  only  necessary  that  what  was  said  on  that  oocasion  should  be 
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on  one' side  to  exert  an  undue  influence,,  and  on  the  oliherto  as- 
sume a  hostile  opposition.    It  relieves  the  executive  department 

nddentood  in  ooniMciion  wiUv  the  rofiject-matter  then  nndereoneidemtion ;  and  to 
order  to  eee  whet  thet  eabject-metter  leelly  wei,the  oommittee  think  it  neceeeary  to 
etate,  ehortly,  the  ceee. 

'*The  two  houaee  of  Congrese  passed  a  hiU,  after  the  first  enumeration  of  the 
people,  providing  for  a  Hoose  of  Representatiyee  which  should  consiet  of  one  handred 
and  twenty  members.  The  bill  expressed  no  rule  or  principle  by  which  these  members 
were  assigned  to  the  sereral  States.  It  merely  said,  that  New  Hampehire  should  hare 
five  members,  Massachusetts  ten,  and  so  on ;  going  through  all  the  States,  and  assign-' 
ing  the  whole  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Now,  by  the  census,  then  recently 
taken,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  representative  population  of  the  United  States  was 
8,616,920  ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  wish  of  Congress  to  make  the  House  as  numerous 
ts  the  Constitution  would  allow.  But  the  Constitntion  hss  said  that  there  should  not 
be  more  than  one  member  for  every  thirty  thousand  persons.  This  prohibition  was, 
of  -course,  to  be  obeyed ;  but  did  the  Constitution  mean  that  no  States  should  have 
more  than  one  member  for  every  thirty  thousand  persons  ?  or  did  it  only  mean  that 
the  whole  House,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  should 
not  contain  mors  than  one  member  for  every  thirty  thousand  perMus  t  If  this  last 
were  tiie  true  construction,  then  the  bill,  in  that  particular,  was  right ;  if  tlie  first 
were  the  true  construction  then  it  wa^  wrong ;  because  so  many  members  could  not 
be  sssigned  to  the  States  without  giving  to  some  of  them  more  members  than  one 
Ibv  eveiy  thirty  thousand.  In  fact,  the  bill  did  propose  to  do  this  in  regard  to  seyeral 
SUtes. 

"President  Washinglion  adopted  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  which  ap-^ 
plied  its  prohibition  to  each  State  individually.  He  thought  that  no  State  could, 
ConstitutionaUy,  receive  more  than  one  member  for  every  thirty  thousand  of  her  own- 
population.  On  this,  therefore,  his  main  objection  to  the  bill  was  founded.  That 
Objection  he  states  in  these  words :  -*- 

"  'The  Constitution  has  also  provided  that  the  number  of  representatives  shall  not 
etceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand ;  which  restriction  is,  by  the  context,  and  by 
lair  and  obvious  construction,  to  be  applied  to  the  separate  and  respective  numbers  of 
the  States ;  and  the  bill  hss*  allotted  to  eight  of  the  States  more  than  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand.' 

**  It  is  now  necessary  to  see  what  there  was  further  objectionable  in  this  bUl.  The 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  members  wss  all  that  could  be  divided  among  the 
States  without  giving  to  some  of  them  mors  than  one  member  for  thirty  thousand  in-' 
habitants.  Therefore,  having  allotted  these  one  hundred  and  twelve,  there  still  re- 
mained eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  be  sssigned ;  and  these  eight  the  bill 
assigned  to  the  States  having  the  laigest  Araotions.  Some  of  those  fractious  wore 
large,  and  some  were  smalL  No  regard  was  paid  to  iVsctions  over  a  moiety  of  the 
ratio,  any  more  than  to  fractions  under  it  There  was  no  rule  laid  down,  stating  what 
fractions  should  entitle  the  States,  to  whom'  they  might  happen  to  fall,  or  in  whoee 
population  they  might  happen  to  be  found,  to  a  representative  therefor.  The  assign- 
ment was  not  made  on  the  principle  that  each  State  should  have  a  member  for  a  fWu^ 
Dion  greater  than  half  the  ratio ;  or  that  all  the  States  should  have  a  member  for  a 
lotion,  in  all  cases  where  the  allowance  of  such  member  would  bring  her  representa- 
tion nearer  to  its  exact  proportion  than  its  disallowance.  There  was  no  common 
messure  or  common  rule  adopted,  but  the  assignment  was'  matter  of  arbitrary  die- 
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from  all  the  embarradfirments  of  opposing  the  popular  will ;  and 
the  House  from  all  the  irritation  of  not  consulting  the  cabinet 
wishes. 

§  688.  The  other  power,  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  has 
a  far  wider  scope  and  operation.    An  impeachment,  as  described 

cretion.  A  member  was  allowed  to  Kew  Hampshire  (ot  example,  for  a  fraction  of  less 
than  one  half  the  ratio,  thus  placing  her  representation  further  from  her  exact  pro- 
portion than  it  was  without  such  additional  member ;  while  a  member  was  refused  fo 
Georgia,  whoso  case  cloi»ely  resembled  that  of  Kew  Hampshire,,  both  having  what 
were  thought  large  fractions,  but  both  still  under  a  moiety  of  the  ratio,  and  distin- 
guished from  each  other  only  by  a  very  slight  diflerence  of  absolute  numbers.  The 
committee  have  already  fully  expressed  their  opinion  on  such  a  mode  of  appor- 
tionment 

"  In  regard  to  this  character  of  the  bill,  President  Washington  said  :  '  The  Consti- 
tution has  prescribed  that  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers  ;  and  there  is  no  one  proportion,  or  di- 
visor, which,  applied  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  States,  will  yield  the  number 
and  allotment  of  representatives  proposed  by  the  bilL' 

"  This  was  all  undoubtedly  true,  and  was,,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  a 
decisive  oljection  against  the  bilL  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  the  other 
objection  completely  covered  the  whole  ground.  There  could,  in  that  bill  be  no  allow- 
ance for  a  fraction,  great  or  small ;  because  Congress  had  taken  for  the  ratio  the  lowest 
number  allowed  by  the  Constitution,  viz.,  .thirty  thousand.  Whatever  fraction  ft 
State  might  have  less  than  that  ratio,  no  member  could  be  allowed  for  it  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  no  such  objection  applies  to  the  amendment  now 
proponed.  No  State,  should  the  amendment  prevail,  will  have  a  greater  number  of 
members  than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  that  objection 
will  ever  again  occur.  The  whole  force  of  the  precedent,  whatever  it  be,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  present  case,  is  drawn  from  the  other  objection.  And  what  is  the  tma 
import  of  that  objection  f  Does  it  mean  anything  more  than  that  tlie  apportionment 
was  not  made  on  a  common  rule  or  principle,  applicable  and  applied  alike  to  all  the 
States? 

"President  Washington's  words  are,  'There is  no  on6  piDportion  or  divisor,  which, 
applied  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  States,  will  yield  the  number  and  allotment 
of  representatives  proposed  by  the  bilL' 

**  If,  then,  he  could  have  found  a  common  proportion,  it  would  have  removed  this 
.objection.  He  required  a  proportion,  or  divisor.  These  words  he  evidently  uses  as 
explanatory  of  each  other.  He  meant  by  diviaor^  therefore,  no  more  than  hj  propor' 
ticn.  What  he  sought  was,  some  common  and  equal'  rule  by  which  the  aUotment  had 
'been  made  among  the  several  States ;  he  did  not  find  such  common  rule ;  and  on  thit 
ground  he  thought  the  bill  objectionable. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  no  inch  objection  applies  to  the  amendment 
recommended  by  them.  That  amendment  gives  a  rule,  plain,  simple,  just,  uniform^ 
and  of  universal  application.  The  rule  has  been  frequently  stilted.  It  may  be  clearly 
expressed  in  either  of  two  ways.  Let  the  rtife  be,  that  the  whole  number  of  the  pro- 
pped House  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers,  giving  to  each  State  that  number  ^(  members  wliictt  comes  nearest  to 
her  exact  mathematical  part,  or  proportion  ;  or,  let  the  rule  be,  that  the  population'  of 
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in  the  common  law  of  England,  is  a  presentment  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  most  solemn  grand  inquest  of  the  whole  kingdom, 

etch  state  shall  be  diridad  by  a  oommon  divisor,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  nnmber 
of  members  resulting  from  snoh  division,  a  member  shaU  be  allowed  to  each  State 
whoee  fraction  exceeds  a  moiety  of  the  diviM>r. 

'*  Either  of  these  is,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  a  fair  and  )nst  rule,  capable  of  uni- 
form application,  and  operating  with  entire  impartiality.  There  is  no  want  of  a  com- 
mon proportion  or  a  common  divisor  ;  there  is  nothing  left  to  arbitrary  discretion.  If 
the  rule,  in  either  of  these  forms,  be  adopted,  it  can  never  be  doubtful  how  every 
member  of  any  proposed  number  for  a  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  be  assigned. 
Nothing  will  be  left  in  the  discretion  of  Congress ;  the  right  of  each  State  wiU  be  a 
mathematical  right,  easily  ascertained,  about  which  there  can  be  neither  doubt  nor 
difficulty ;  and,  in  the  application  of  the  rule,  there  will  be  no  room  for  preference, 
partiality,  or  injustice.  In  any  case,  in  all  time  to  come  it  will  do  all  that  human 
means  can  do,  to  allot  to  every  State  in  the  Union  its  proper  and  just  proportion  of 
representstive  power.  And  it  is  because  of  this,  its  capability  of  constant  application, 
as  well  as  because  of  its  impartiality  and  justice,  that  the  committee  are  earnest  in 
recommending  its  adoption  to  Congress.  If  it  shall  be  adopted,  they  believe  it  will 
remove  a  cause  of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  recurring,  or  liable  to  recar,  with 
every  new  census,  and  place  the  rights  of  the  States,  in  this  respect,  on  a  fixed  basis, 
of  which  none  can  with  reason  complain.  It  is  tme,  that  there  may  be  some  nnmbers 
assumed  for  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which,  if  the  rule 
were  applied,  the  result  might  give  a  member  to  the  House  more  than  was  proposed* 
But  it  will  be  always  easy  to  correct  this,  by  altering  the  proposed  number  by  adding 
one  to  it  or  taking  one  from  it;  so  that  this  can  be  considered  no  objection  to  the  rule. 

"The  committee,  in  conclusion,  cannot  admit  that  it  is  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
jecting this  mode  of  apportionment,  that  a  different  process  has  heretofore  prevailed. 
The  truth  is,  the  errors  and  inequalities  of  that  process  were  at  first  not  obvious  and 
startling.  But  they  have  gone  on  increasing ;  they  are  greatly  augmented  and  aocn- 
mulated  every  new  census ;  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  process  itself,  that  its 
unjust  results  must  grow  greater  and  greater  in  proportion  as  the  population  of  the 
country  enlarges.  What  was  objectionable,  though  tolerable  yesterday,  becomes  in- 
tolerable to-morrow.  A  change,  the  committee  are  persuaded,  must  come,  or  the 
whole  just  balance  and  proportion  of  representative  power  among  the  States  will  be 
diituibed  and  broken  up." 

Mr.  Everett  also  made  a  very  able  speech  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  pressed 
some  additional  arguments  with  great  force  on  the  same  side.  See  his  printed  speech 
of  17th  May,  1882.  (a) 

(a)  Although  this  report  did  not  be-  its  population  exceeded  half  of  that  nnm- 

come  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  in  ber.    Every  decade  now  brings  a  change 

1882,  yet  it  was  actually  adopted  as  the  in  the  basis  of  representation,  and  thus 

basis,  in  the  apportionment  in  1 842,  under  far  some  increase  in  the  number  of  repre- 

the  new  census.    By  the  Act  of  22d  of  sentatives.    But  withal  soma  inequality 

June,  1842,  the  ratio  was   adopted   of  seems  unavoidable ;  for  population  is  at  a 

70,680,  and  each  State  was  deckred  en-  standstill  in  some  States,  while  in  others 

titled  to  as  many  representatives  as  its  there  is  vast  increase  in  the  conrae  of  ten 

federal  population  would  give  divided  by  years,  and  that  incieaae  has  no  repissen- 

that  number,  and  also  to  one  additional  tation. 
member  upon  the  remaining  fraction,  if 
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to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  high  and  supreme  court  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom.^  The  articles,  of  impeachment 
are  a  kind  of  bill  of  indictment  found  by  the  Commons,  and  tried 
hj  the  Lords,  who  are,  in  cases  of  misdemeanors,  considered,  not 
only  as  their  own  peers,  but  as  the  peers  of  the  whole  nation.^ 
The  origin  and  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  are  summarily  given  by  Mr.  Woodeson;  but 
little  can  be  gathered  therefrom  which  is  now  of  much  interest, 
and,  like  most  other  legal  antiquities,  they  are  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  >  To  what  classes  of  offenders  this  applies,  will 
be  more  properly  an  inquiry  hereafter.  Li  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives  exercises  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  impeachments; 
and  the  Senate  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the  party  accusod.  The 
principles  of  the  common  law,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  is  to  be 
exercised,  are  deemed  of  primary  obligation  and  government 
The  object  of  prosecutions  of  this  sort  in  both  countries  is  to 
roach  high  and  potent  offenders,  such  as  might  be  presumed  to 
escape  punishment  in  the  ordinary  tribunals,  either  from  their 
own  extraordinary  influence,  or  from  the  imperfect  organization 
and  powers  of  those  tribunals.^  These  prosecutions  are,  there- 
fore, conducted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  in  their  pub- 
lic capacity,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  upon  a  responsibility 
which  is  at  once  felt  and  reverenced  by  the  whole  community.* 
The  notoriety  of  the  proceedings,  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted,  the  deep  extent  to  which  they  affect  the  rep- 
utations of  the  accused,  the  ignominy  of  a  conviction  which  is  to 
be  known  through  all  time,  and  the  glory  of  an  acquittal  which 
ascertains  and  confirms  innocence,  — these  are  all  calculated  to 
produce  a  vivid  and  lasting  interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  to 
give  to  such  prosecutions,  when  necessary,  a  vast  importance, 
both  as  a  check  to  crime  and  an  incitement  to  virtue. 

§  689.    This  subject  will  be  resumed  hereafter,  when  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in  regard  to  impeachments,  come 

1  2  Hiile'8  PI.  Cr.  160 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  S69  ;  S  Wilson's  Uw  Leot  106,  160. 
*  4  Black.  Comm.  200.  *  8  Woodeson's  Lect.  40,  p.  690,  Ac 

«  4  Black.  Comm.  200  ;  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  oh.  22,  pp.  210,  211 ;  2  Woode- 
son's liect  40,  p.  690,  kc 

0  Rawle  on  the  Oonstitntion,  ch.  22,  p.  209. 
VOL.  I.— 88  ^ 
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under  review^  It  does  not  appear  that  the  vesting  of  the  power 
of  impeachment  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  deemed  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt  or  question,  either  in  the  convention  or 
with  the  people.^  If  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  con- 
sulted, it  would  seem  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  of  its  fitness.  It  is  designed  as  a  method  of  national  in- 
quest into  the  conduct  of  public  men.  If  such  is  the  design,  who 
can  so  properly  be  the  inquisitors  for  the  nation  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  themselves  ?  They  must  be  presumed  to  be 
watchful  of  the  Interests,  alive  to  the  sympathies,  and  ready  to 
redress  the  grievances,  of  the  people.  If  it  is  made  their  duty  to 
bring  official  delinquents  to  justice,  they  can  scarcely  fail  of  per- 
forming it  without  public  denunciation  and  political  desertion  on 
the  part  of  their  constituents. 

1  Journal  of  ConTention,  pp.  69,  121, 187,  226,  226,  286;  8  Elliot'a  Debates,  4S» 
44,  46,  46. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THB  8BNAT& 

§  690.  Thb  third  section  of  the  first  article  relates  to  the  or- 
ganization and  powers  of  the  Senate. 

§  691.  In  considering  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  our  in- 
quiries naturally  lead  us  to  ascertain,  first,  the  nature  of  the 
representation  and  vote  of  the  States  therein ;  secondly,  the  mode 
of  appointment;  thirdly,  the  number  of  the  senators;  fourthly, 
their  term  of  service ;  and,  fifthly,  their  qualifications. 

§  692.  The  first  clause  of  the  third  section  is  in  the  following 
words:  **The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof 
for  six  years;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote." 

§  698.  In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  representation  and 
vote  in  the  Senate.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  two  senators ;  and 
each  senator  Is  entitled  to  one  vote.  This,  of  course,  involves 
m  the  very  constitution  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature  a  perfect 
equality  among  all  the  States,  without  any  reference  to  their  re- 
spective size,  population,  wealth,  or  power.  In  this  respect 
there  IS  a  marked  contrast  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  • 
Representatives.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
people  according  to  the  relative  population  of  each  State  upon  a 
giveir basis;  in  the  former,  each  State  in  its  political  capacity  is 
represented  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  like  a  congress  of 
sovereigns  or  ambassadors,  or  like  an  assembly  of  peers.  The 
only  difference  between  it  and  the  continental  Congress  under 
the  old  confederation  is,  that  in  this  the  vote  was  by  States ;  in 
the  Senate  each  senator  has  a  single  vote.  'So  that,  though  they 
represent  States,  they  vote  as  Individuals.  The  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate thus  may,  and  often  does,  become  a  mixed  vote,  embracing  a 
part  of  the  senators  from  some  of  the  States  on  one  side,  and  an- 
other part  on  the  other. 

§  694.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement  could  only  arise 
from  a  compromise  between  independent  States;  and  it  must 
have  been  less  the  result  of  theory  than  ^  of  a  spirit  of  amity. 
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and  of  mutual  deference  and  concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of 
the  situation  of  the  United  States  rendered  indispensable. "  ^  It 
constituted  one  of  the  great  struggles  between  the  large  and  the 
small  States,  which  was  constantly  renewed  in  the  convention, 
and  impeded  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution.^  The  struggle  applied  to  the  organization  of 
each  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  small  States  insisted  upon 
an  equality  of  vote  and  representation  in  each  branch  -,  and  the 
large  States  upon  a  vote  in  proportion  to  their  relative  impor- 
tance and  population.  Upon  this  vital  question  there  was  so 
near  a  balance  of  the  States  that  a  Union  in  any  form  of  govern- 
ment which  provided  either  for  a  perfect  equality  or  inequality 
of  the  States  In  both  branches  of  tlio  logislaturo  bccumo  utterly 
hopelesa'  If  the  basis  of  the  Senate  was  an  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, the  basis  of  the  House  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  population  of  the  States.^  A  compromise  was,  therefore, 
indispensable,  or  the  convention  must  be  dissolved.  The  small 
States  at  length  yielded  the  point  as  to  an  equality  of  represen- 
tation in  the  House,  and  acceded  to  a  representation  proportion- 
ate to  the  federal  numbers.  But  they  Insisted  upon  an  equality  In 
the  Senate.  To  this  the  large  States  were  unwilling  to  assent; 
and  for  a  time  the  States  were,  on  this  point,  equally  divided.^ 
Finally,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  a 
scheme  which  became,  with  some  amendments,  the  basis  of  the 
representation  as  it  now  stands.^ 

§  695.  The  reasoning  by  which  each  party  in  the  convention 
supported  its  own  project  naturally  grew  out  of  the  relative  sit- 
nation  and  interests  of  their  respective  States.  On  the  side  of 
the  small  States  It  was  urged  that  the  general  government  ought 
to  be  partly  federal  and  partly  national,  In  order  to  secure  a  just 
balance  of  power  and  sovereignty  and  influence  among  tlio  States. 

1  Letter  of  the  Convention,  17th  of  Sept.  1787 ;  1  Kent,  Oomm.  {  11,  pp.  210,  211. 

•  2  Pitkin's  Hi«t  238,  246,  247,  248  ;  Yates's  Minntes,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  6S,  74, 
75,  81,  8»,  90.  91,  92  ,  Id.  99,  100,  101  j  Id.  107,  108, 112  to  124 1  Id.  125,  126,  127  ; 
1  Elliot's  Debates,  68. 

•  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  288,  245  ;  Jonrnsl  of  the  Convention,  112. 

•  On  this  subject  see  the  Journal  of  the  Conyention,  111,  112,  168  to  168,  162, 
178,  180,  285,  286,  287,  288 ;  Yates's  Minutes,  4  Elliot's  DeUtes,  from  68  to  127. 

»  2  Pitkin's  Hist  245 »  Journal  of  Conyention,  2d  July,  pp.  166,  168 ;  Id.  162, 
175,  178,  180,  211;  Yates's  Minutes,  4  ElUofs  Debates,  124  to  127 1  2  Amer.  Mu- 
seum,  879. 

<  1  EUiof  s  Debates,  67  ;  Journal  of  Conyention,  157. 
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This  is  the  only  means  to  preserve  small  communities,  when  as- 
sociating with  larger,  from  being  overwhelmed  and  annihilated. 
The  large  States,  mider  other  circumstances,  would  naturally  pur- 
sue their  own  interests,  and  by  combinations  usurp  the  preroga- 
tives, or  disregard  the  rights,  of  the  smaller.  Hitherto  all  the 
States  ha^d  held  a  footing  of  equality  i  and  no  one  would  now  be 
willing  to  surrender  It  The  course  now  proposed  would  allay 
jealousies  and  produce  tranquillity.  Any  other  would  only  per- 
petuate discontents  and  lead  to  disunion.  There  never  was  a 
confederacy  formed  where  an  equality  of  voice  was  not  a  funda- 
mental principle.  It  would  be  a  novel  thing  in  politics,  in  such 
cases,  to  permit  the  few  to  control  the  many  The  large  States, 
upon  the  present  plan,  have  a  full  security.  The  small  States 
must  possess  the  power  of  self-defence,  or  tiiey  are  ruined. 

§  696.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  to  give  an  equal- 
ity of  vote  to  all  the  States  was  adopting  a  principle  of  gross  In- 
justice and  inequality.  It  is  not  true  that  all  confederacies  have 
been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  equality.  It  was  not  so  in 
the  Lycian  confederacy.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  old 
confederation  is  radically  defective,  and  a  national  government 
IS  indispensable.  The  present  plan  will  defeat  that  object 
Suppose  the  first  branch  grants  money;  the  other  branch  (the 
Senate)  might,  from  mere  State  views,  counteract  It  In  Con- 
gress, the  single  State  of  Delaware  prevented  an  embargo  at  the 
time  when  all  the  other  States  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  army.  In  short,  the  Senate  will  have  the 
power  by  its  negative  of  defeating  all  laws.  If  this  plan  pre- 
vails, seven  States  will  control  the  whole  j  and  yet  these  seven 
States  are.  In  point  of  population  and  strength,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Union.  So  that  two-thirds  are  compellable  to  yield 
to  one-third.  There  is  no  danger  to  the  small  States  from  the 
combination  of  the  large  ones.  A  rivalry,  rather  than  a  confed- 
eracy, will  exist  among  them.  There  can  be  no  monarchy ;  and 
an  aristocracy  is  more  likely  to  arise  from  a  combination  of  the 
small  States.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bad  governments ;  the  one 
which  does  too  much,  and  is  therefore  oppressive,  and  the  other 
which  does  too  little,  and  is  therefore  weak.  The  present  plan 
will  fasten  the  latter  upon  the  country.  The  only  reasonable 
principle  on  which  to  found  a  general  government  is,  that  the 
decision  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  membei-s,  and  not  of  States. 
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No  advantage  can  possibly  be  proposed  by  the  large  States  by 
swallowing  up  the  smaller.  The  like  fear  existed  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  union  with  England ;  but  it  has  turned  out  to 
be  wholly  without  foundation.  Upon  the  present  plan,  the 
smaller  States  may  swallow  up  the  larger.  It  was  added  by  one 
most  distinguished  statesman  ^  (a)  (what  has  hitherto  proved  pro- 
phetically too  true),  that  the  danger  was  not  between  the  small 
and  the  large  States.  ^^  The  great  danger  to  our  general  govern- 
ment is,  the  great  southern  and  northern  interests  of  this  conti- 
nent being  opposed  to  each  other.  Look  to  the  votes  in  Congress, 
and  most  of  tliem  stand  divided  by  the  geography  of  the  country, 
not  according  to  the  size  of  the  States." ^ 

§  697.  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
contending  parties,  no  person  who  possesses  a  sincere  love  of 
coimtry,  and  wishes  for  the  permanent  union  of  the  States,  can 
doubt  that  the  compromise  actually  made  was  well  founded  in 
policy,  and  may  now  be  fully  vindicated  upon  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  political  wisdom,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  government 
which  was  intended  to  be  established. 

§  698.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  review  a  few  of  the  gromids 
upon  which  this  opinion  is  hazarded.  In  the  first  place,  the  very 
structure  of  the  general  government  contemplated  one  partly  fed- 
eral and  partly  national.  It  not  only  recognized  the  existence  of 
the  State  governments,  but  perpetuated  them,  leaving  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and 
giving  to  the  general  government  a  few  powers,  and  those  only 
which  were  necesaary  for  national  purposes.  The  general  gov- 
ernment was,  therefore^  upon  the  acknowledged  basis,  one  of 
limited  and  circumscribed  powers ;  the  States  were  to  possess  the 
residuary  powers.  Admitting,  then,  that  it  Is  right,  among  a 
people  thoroughly  incorporated  into  one  nation,  that  every  dis- 
trict of  territory  ought  to  have  a  proportional  share  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  that  among  independent  States,  bound  together  by 

>  Mr.  Madison. 

«  This  summary  is  abstracted  principally  from  Yates's  Minutes  of  the  Debates,  and 
Luther  Martin's  Letter  and  Speech,  January  27,  1788.     See  Martin's  Letter  in  4 
Elliot's  Debates,  1  to  66.    See  Yates's  Minntes  in  4  Elliot's  Debates,  68  ;  Id.  74    75 
81,  89  to  »2,  99  to  102,  107,  108,  112  to  127  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  288  to  248.     See'  aU^ 
The  FederalUt,  No.  22. 

(a)  See  also  Life  and  Writings  of  Jamea  Iredell,  II.  268,  286. 
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a  simple  league,  there  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  an  equal 
share  in  the  common  councils,  whatever  might  be  their  relative 
size  or  strength  (both  of  which  propositions  are  not  easily  con- 
troverted),  it  would  follow  that  a  compound  republic,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  each,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture  of 
proportional  and  of  equal  representation.^  The  legislative  power, 
being  that  which  is  predominant  in  all  governments,  ought  to  be, 
above  all,  of  this  clmracter;  because  there  can  be  no  security  for 
the  general  government  or  the  State  governments,  without  an 
adequate  roprosontation,  and  an  adequate  check  of  each  in  the 
functions  of  legislation.  Whatever  basis,  therefore,  is  assumed 
for  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  antagonist  basis  should  be 
assumed  for  the  other.  If  the  House  is  to  be  proportional  to  the 
relative  size  and  wealth  and  population  of  the  States,  the  Senate 
should  be  fixed  upon  an  absolute  equality  as  the  representative  of 
State  sovereignty.  There  is  so  much  reason  and  justice  and  se- 
curity in  such  a  course,  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  sincerely  consult  the  public  good,  without  being 
biassed  by  the  interests  or  prejudices  of  their  peculiar  local  posi- 
tion. The  equal  vote  allowed  in  the  Senate  is,  in  this  view,  at 
once  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  remaining 
in  the  States  and  an  instrument  for  the  preservation  of  it  It 
guards  tliom  against  (what  they  meant  to  resist,  as  improper)  a 
consolidation  of  the  States  into  one  simple  republic;*  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  weight  of  the  other  branch  counterbalances  an 
undue  preponderance  of  State  interests,  tending  to  disunion. 

§  699.  Another  and  most  important  advantage  arising  from 
this  ingredient  is  the  great  difference  which  it  creates  in  the 
elements  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  which  constitutes 
a  great  desideratum  in  every  practical  division  of  the  legislative 
power.  ^  In  fact,  this  division,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  is 
of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  unless  it  is  so  organized  that  each 
can  operate  as  a  real  check  upon  undue  and  rash  legislation. 
If  each  branch  is  substantially  framed  upon  the  same  plan,  the 
advantages  of  the  division  are  shadowy  and  imaginative,  — the 
visions  and  speculations  of  the  brain,  and  not  the  waking  thoughts 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  62  ;  2  Amer.  Mnaenm,  876,  879. 

'  The  Federalist,  No.  62 ;  Rawle  on  Ck>nstit.  86,  87 ;  1  Kent,  Oomm.  Led.  11, 
pp.  210,  211 ;  2  Amor.  Mnaenin,  876,  879;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Coium.  App.  196. 
•  2  Wiisuu'H  Uw  Loot  146, 147.  148. 
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of  statesmen  or  patriots.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  liberty  and  security,  of  stable  laws  and  of  solid 
institutions,  of  personal  rights  and  of  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty, a  single  branch  is  quite  as  good  as  two^  if  their  compoBition 
is  the  same  and  their  spirits  and  impulses  the  same.  Each  will 
act  as  the  other  does ;  and  each  will  be  led  by  the  same  common 
influence  of  ambition  or  intrigue  or  passion  to  the  same  disregard 
of  the  public  interests,  and  the  same  indifference  to,  and  pros- 
tration of,  private  rights.  It  will  only  be  a  duplication  of  the 
evils  of  oppression  and  rashness,  with  a  duplication  of  obstruc- 
tions to  effective  redress.  In  this  view,  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  becomes  of  inestimable  value.  It  represents  the  voice, 
not  of  a  district,  but  of  a  State ;  not  of  one  State,  but  of  all ;  not 
of  the  interest  of  one  State,  but  of  all ;  not  of  the  chosen  pursuits 
of  a  predominant  population  in  one  State,  but  of  all  the  pursuits 
in  all  the  States. 

§  700.  It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment, though  in  a  less  degree  than  to  other  governments,  that 
those  who  administer  it  may  forget  their  obligations  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  prove  unfaithful  to  their  trusts.  In  this  point  of 
view,  a  senate,  as  a  second  branch  of  legislative  power  distinct 
from,  and  dividing  power  with,  the  first,  must  always  operate  as 
a  salutary  check.  It  doubles  the  security  to  the  people,  by  re- 
quiring the  concurrence  of  two  distinct  bodies  in  any  scheme  of 
usurpation  or  perfidy,  where  otherwise  the  ambition  of  a  single 
body  would  be  sufficient  The  improbability  of  sinister  combi- 
nations will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
genius  of  the  two  bodies ;  and  therefore  every  circumstance  con- 
sistent with  harmony  in  all  proper  measures,  which  points  out  a 
distinct  organization  of  the  component  materials  of  each,  is 
desirable.' 

§  701.  No  system  could,  in  this  respect,  be  more  admirably 
contrived  to  insure  due  deliberation  and  inquiry,  and  just  results 
in  all  matters  of  legislation.  No  law  or  resolution  can  be  passed 
without  the  concurrence  first^  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
then  of  a  majority  of  the  States.  The  interest  and  passions  and 
prejudices  of  a  district  are  thus  checked  by  the  influence  of  a 
whole  State;  the  like  interests  and  passions  and  prejudices  of  a 
State,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  are  met  and  controlled  by 

1  The  Federalitt,  No.  62. 
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the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  nation.^  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  complicated  system  of  checks  may  operate,  in  some  in- 
stances, injuriously  as  well  as  beneficially.  But  if  it  should  oc- 
casionally work  unequally  or  injuriously,  its  general  operation 
will  be  salutary  and  usefuL^  The  disease  most  incident  to  free 
governments  is  the  facility  and  excess  of  lawmaking;^  and 
while  it  never  can  be  the  permanent  interest  of  either  branch  to 
interpose  any  undue  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  all  fit  legisla- 
tion, a  good  law  had  better  occasionally  fail,  rather  than  bad 
laws  be  multiplied  with  a  heedless  and  mischievous  frequency. 
Even  reforms,  to  be  safe,  must,  in  general,  be  slow;  and  there 
can  be  little  danger  that  public  opinion  will  not  sufficiently 
stimulate  all  public  bodies  to  changes  which  are  at  once  desirable 
and  politic  All  experience  proves  that  the  human  mind  is 
more  eager  and  restless  for  changes  than  tranquil  and  satisfied 
with  existing  institutions.  Besides,  the  large  States  will  always 
be  able,  by  their  power  over  the  supplies,  to  defeat  any  unrea- 
sonable exertions  of  this  prerogative  by  the  smaller  States. 

§  702.  This  reasoning,  which  theoretically  seems  entitled  to 
great  weight,  has,  in  the  progress  of  the  government,  been  fully 
realized.  It  has  not  only  been  demonstrated  that  the  Senate,  in 
its  actual  organization,  is  well  adapted  to  the.  exigencies  of  the 
nation,  but  that  it  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the 
system,  and  the  real  balance-wheel  which  adjusts  and  regulates 
its  movements.^  The  other  auxiliary  provisions  In  the  same 
clause,  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment  and  duration  of  office,  will 
be  found  to  conduce  very  largely  to  the  same  beneficial  end.* 

§  708.  Secondly,  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  senators. 
They  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  each  State.  Three 
schemes  presented  themselves  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment: 
one  was  by  the  legislature  of  each  State ;  another  was  by  the  peo- 
ple thereof;  and  a  third  was  by  the  other  branch  of  the  national 
legislature,  either  directly  or  out  of  A  select  nomination.  The 
last  scheme  was  proposed  in  the  convention,  in  what  was  called 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  27. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  69 ;  Tates's  Minutes,  i  EUlot's  Debates,  68,  64 ;  2  WUson's 
Law  Lect  146,  147,  148. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  62 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  pp.  212,  218. 
«  2  Wilson's  Taw  Lect  148. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  62. 
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the  Virginia  scheme,  one  of  the  resolutions  declp-ring  "that  the 
members  of  the  second  branch  (the  Senate)  ought  to  be  elected 
by  those  of  the  first  (the  House  of  Representatives)  out  of  a 
proper  number  nominated  by  the  individual  legislatures**  (of  the 
States).  It  met,  however,  with  no  decided  support,  and  was 
negatived,  no  State  voting  in  its  favor,  nine  States  voting  against 
it,  and  one  being  divided.*  The  second  scheme,  of  an  election 
by  the  people  in  districts  or  otherwise,  seems  to  have  met  with  as 
little  favor.*  The  first  scheme,  that  of  an  election  by  the  legis- 
lature, finally  prevailed  by  an  unanimous  vote.* 

§  704.   The  reasoning  by  which  this  mode  of  appointment  was 
supported  docs  not  appear  at  large  in  any  contemporary  debates. 
But  it  may  bo  gathered  from  the  imperfect  lights  loft  us,  tliat 
the  main  grounds  were  that  it  would  immediately  connect  the 
State  governments  with  the  national  government,  and  thus  har* 
monize  the  whole  into  one  universal  system ;  that  it  would  intro- 
duce a  powerful  check  upon  rash  legislation  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  that  created  by  the  different  organizations  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain;  and  that  it 
would  increase  public  confidence  by  securing  the  national  gov- 
ernment from  undue  encroachments  on  the  powers  of  the  States.^ 
The  Federalist  notices  the  subject  in  the  following  brief  and 
summary  maimer,  which  at  once  establishes  the  general  consent 
to  the  arrangement,  and  the  few  objections  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  obnoxious:  "It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  senators  by  the  State  legislatures.     Among  the 
various  modes  which  might  have  been  devised  for  constituting 
this  branch  of  the  government,  that  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  convention  is  probably  the  most  congenial  with  the  public 
opinion.     It  is  recommended  by  the  double  advantage  of  favoring 
a  select  appointment  and  of  giving  to  the  State  governments  such 
an  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  government  as  must 
secure  the  authority  of  the  former,  and  may  form  a  convenient  link 

1  See  Mr.  Randolph's  fifth  BeaolutioD,  Joara.  of  Conventioii,  67,  86 ;  Yates's  Min- 
utes, 4  EUiot's  Debates,  68,  59. 

*  Joomal  of  ConvenUon,  105,  106,  180 ;  Yates's  Miuntes,  i  Elliot's  Debates,  58, 
69,  68,  64,  99  to  108. 

»  Joorn.  of  Convention,  106, 106,  147,  207,  217,  288;  Yates's  Minutes,  4  EUiot'a 
Debates,  68,  64. 

«  Yates's  Minutes,  4  Elliof  s  Debates,  62,  68,  64 ;  8  EUiot's  Debates,  49. 
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between  the  two  Bystemg."*  This  is  very  subdued  praise,  and 
indicates  more  doubts  than  experience  has  as  yet  justified.^ 

§  705.  The  Constitution  has  not  provided  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  choice  shall  be  made  by  the  State  legislatures,  whether 
by  a  joint  or  by  a  concurrent  vote;  the  latter  is  where  both 
branches  form  one  assembly  and  give  a  united  vote  numerically, 
the  former  is  where  each  branch  gives  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent votc.^  As  each  of  the  State  legislatures  now  consists  of  two 
branches,  this  is  a  very  important  practical  question.  Generally, 
but  not  universally,  the  choice  of  senators  is  made  by  a  concur* 
rent  votc.^  Another  question  might  be  suggested,  whether  the 
executive  constitutes  a  part  of  the  legislature  for  such  a  purpose 
in  cases  where  the  State  constitution  gives  him  a  qualified  nega- 
tive upon  the  laws.  But  this  has  been  silently  and  imiversally 
settled  against  the  executive  participation  in  the  appointment 

§  706.  Thirdly,  the  number  of  senators.  Each  State  is  en- 
titled  to  two  senators.  It  is  obvious  that  to  insure  competent 
knowledge  and  ability  to  discharge  all  the  functions  intrusted  to 
the  Senate  (of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter),  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  it  should  consist  of  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  in* 
sure  a  sufficient  variety  of  talents,  experience,  and  practical  skill 
for  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties.  The  legislative  power 
alone,  for  its  enlightened  and  prudent  exercise,  requires,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  no  small  share  of  patriotism  and  knowledge 
and  ability.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  la- 
bors of  legislation,  there  should  be  members  who  should  share 
them  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  punctual  and  perfect  perform- 
ance of  them.  If  the  number  be  very  small,  there  is  danger  that 
some  of  the  proper  duties  will  be  overlooked  or  neglected  or  im- 
perfectly attended  ta  No  human  genius  or  industry  is  adequate 
to  all  the  vast  concerns  of  government,  if  it  be  not  aided  by  the 
power  and  skill  of  numbers.     The  Senate  ou^t,  therefore,  on 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  63,  27  ;  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  11,  p.  811. 

*  See  also  The  Fedendbt,  No.  87. 

*  Rawie  on  OonsUt  87  ;  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  pp.  811,  818. 

«  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  pp.  211,  212.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  in  his  Com- 
roentaries  (1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  11,  p.  212),  that  in  New  York  the  senators  are 
elected  hy  a  joint  vote,  if  the  two  houses  do  not  separately  concur.  But  his  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  upon  principle  is,  that  it 
should  be  by  a  concurrent  rote,  (a) 

(ft)  It  is  now  regulated  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  86, 1860. 
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this  account  alone,  to  be  somewhat  numerous,  though  it  need  not 
and  indeed  ought  not,  for  other  reasons,  to  be  as  numerous  as  the 
House.  Besides,  numbers  are  important  to  give  to  the  hody  a 
sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  influence  which  the  popular  branch 
will  ever  be  solicitous  to  exert  over  them.  A  very  small  body 
is  more  easy  to  be  overawed  and  intimidated  and  controlled  by 
external  influences  than  one  of  a  reasonable  size  embracing 
weight  of  character  and  dignity  of  talents.  Numbers  alone  in 
many  cases  confer  power;  and,  what  is  of  not  less  importance, 
they  present  more  resistance  to  corruption  and  intrigue.  A  body 
of  five  may  be  bribed  or  overborne,  when  a  body  of  fifty  would  be 
an  irresistible  barrier  to  usurpation.  ^L^^  n/tf^^eJuVicjL, » 

§  707.  In  addition  to  this  consideration,  it  is  desirabli  that  a 
State  should  not  be  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  national  coun- 
cils by  mere  accident,  or  by  the  temporary  absence  of  its  repre* 
sentative.  If  there  be  but  a  single  representative,  sickness  or 
casualty  may  deprive  the  State  of  its  vote  on  the  most  important 
occasions.  It  was  on  this  account  (as  well  as  others)  that  the 
confederation  entitled  each  State  to  send  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  seven  delegates.  In  critical  cases,  too,  it  might  be  of 
great  importance  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  a 
colleague  or  colleagues  having  a  common  interest  and  feeling  for 
the  State.  And  if  it  be  not  always  in  the  strictest  sense  true 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient foundation  in  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  to  make  it  de- 
sirable to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  wisdom  and  information  and 
reflection  of  other  independent  minds  not  laboring  under  the 
suspicion  of  any  unfavorable  bias.  These  reasons  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  their  appropriate  weight  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention.  If  more  than  one  representative  of  a  State 
was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Senate,  the  least  practicable  ascend- 
ing number  was  that  adopted.  At  that  time  a  single  representa- 
tive of  each  State  would  have  made  the  body  too  small  for  all  the 
purposes  of  its  institution  and  all  the  objects  before  explained. 
It  would  have  been  composed  but  of  thirteen,  and,  supposing  no 
absences,  which  could  not  ordinarily  be  calculated  upon,  seven 
would  constitute  a  majority  to  decide  all  the  measures.  Twenty- 
six  was  not  at  that  period  too  large  a  number  for  dignity,  inde- 
pendence, wisdom,  experience,  and  efiiciency.  And  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  States  have  grown  to  twenty-four,  it  is  found 
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that  forty-eight  is  a  number  quite  small  enough  to  perform  the 
great  national  functions  confided  to  it,  and  to  embody  the  requi- 
site skill  and  ability  to  meet  the  increased  exigencies  and  multi- 
plied duties  of  the  office.^  There  is  probably  no  legislative  body 
on  earth  whose  duties  are  more  various  and  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  the  public  welfare,  and  none  which  calls  for  higher 
talents  and  more  comprehensive  attainments  and  more  untiring 
industry  and  integrity. 

§  708.  In  the  convention  there  was  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  which  the  Senate  should  Consist, 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  number  among  the  States.  When 
the  principle  of  an  equality  of  representation  was  decided,  the 
only  question  seems  to  have  been  whether  each  State  should  have 
three  or  two  members.  Three  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  nine 
States  against  one ;  and  two  inserted  by  a  vote  of  nine  States 
against  one.^  It  does  not  appear  that  any  proposition  was  ever 
entertained  for  a  less  number  than  two ;  and  the  silence  of  all 
public  discussion  on  this  subject  seems  to  indicate  that  the  public 
opinion  decidedly  adopted  the  lowest  number  under  the  confed- 
eration to  be  the  proper  number,  if  an  equality  of  representation 
was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Senate.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
increase  of  States  in  the  Union,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
number  will  ever  exceed  that  which  will  fit  the  Senate  for  the 
best  performance  of  all  its  exalted  functions.  The  British  House 
of  Lords  at  this  moment  probably  exceeds  any  number  which  will 
ever  belong  to  the  American  Senate;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  exaggerated  declamation  of  a  few  ardent  minds,  the  sober 
sense  of  the  nation  has  never  felt  that  its  number  was  either  a 
burden  or  an  infirmity  inherent  in  the  Constitution.' 

§  709.  Fourthly,  the  term  of  service  of  the  senators.  It  is  for 
six  years,  although,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  another  element 
in  the  composition  of  that  body  is,  that  one-third  of  it  is  changed 
every  two  years. 

1  Mr.  Tucker,  the  learned  Commentator  on  Blackttona,  in  1808,  said:  "The 
whole  number  of  senators  is  at  present  limited  to  thirty-two.  It  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  ever  exceed  fifty."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  228.  How  strangly  has  our 
national  growth  already  outstripped  aU  human  calculation  I 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  23d  July,  189.    See  also  Id.  166,  162,  176, 178,  180, 198. 

*  See  the  remarks  quoted  in  1  Tuoker*s  Black.  Comm.  App.  223 ;  2  Wilson's  Law 
Lect  160.  In  1 803  the  House  of  Lords  was  said  to  be  composed  of  about  220 ;  it  now 
probably  exceeds  850. 
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What  would  be  the  most  proper  period  of  office  for  senators 
was  an  inquiry  admitting  of  a  still  wider  range  of  argument  and 
opinion  than  what  would  be  the  most  proper  for  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  subject  was  confessedly  one 
full  of  intricacy  and  doubt  upon  which  the  wisest  statesmen 
might  well  entertain  very  different  views,  and  the  best  patriots 
might  well  ask  for  more  information,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  bringing  into  question  their  integrity,  their  love  of  lib- 
erty, or  their  devotion  to  a  republican  government  If,  in  the 
present  day,  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  the  lights  of 
experience  furnish  us  with  materials  for  a  decided  judgment,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  the  question  was  then  free  to  debate,  and 
the  fit  conclusion  was  not  easily  to  be  seen  or  justly  to  be  meas- 
ured. The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  great  men  of  that  day 
was,  what  organization  of  the  legislative  power  in  a  republican 
government  is  best  adapted  to  give  permanency  to  the  Union  and 
security  to  public  liberty.  In  the  convention,  a  great  diversity 
of  judgment  was  apparent  among  those  whose  purity  and  patri- 
otism were  above  all  suspicion,  and  whose  talents  and  public  ser- 
vices  were  equally  unquestionable.  Various  propositions  were 
entertained ;  that  the  period  of  service  of  senators  should  be  dor* 
ing  good  behavior,  for  nine  years,  for  seven  years,  for  six  yeara» 
for  five  years,  for  four  years,  for  three  years.  ^  All  these  propo- 
sitions successively  failed,  except  that  for  seven  years,  which 
was  eventually  abandoned  for  six  years,  with  the  additional  lim- 
itation that  one-third  should  go  out  biennially.*  (a) 

1  Joum.  of  CooTODtioii.  118,  180, 147, 148 ;  Yatas't  MinutM,  4  Elliof  •  Debntas. 
70,  71, 108,  104,  105,  106. 

«  Journ.  of  ConTeDtion,  87,  72, 118,  180,  147,  148,  149,  207,  217,  288,  85S,  87S  ; 
Tatot's  MinatM,  4  EUiof  t  Debatei,  70,  71,  108, 104,  105,  108.  MontMqnimi  mom 
to  have  been  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  aenato  ought  to  be  choaen  for  life^  aa  waa  th% 
eoetom  at  Rome,  at  Sparta,  and  eTen  at  Athena.  Monteaqniea'a  Spirit  of  Lawa»  B.  6, 
ch.  7.  It  it  well  known  that  thii  waa  Gen.  HamHton'a  opinion  ;  or  rather  hia  propo- 
sition waa,  that  the  Mmaton  should  be  ehoaen  to  aerra  during  good  behavior.  Joum. 
of  ConTention,  p.  180 ;  North  American  ReTiew,  Oct  1827,  286.  It  appeara  to  lutTa 
been  that  of  Mr.  Jay.  North  American  Beriew,  Oct.  1827,  p.  268.  Mr.  Madiaon'a 
original  opinion  seems  to  have  been  to  have  a  Senate  choaen  for  a  loniner  term  than  IIm 
House  of  BepreaenUtives.  North  American  ReTiew,  Oct  1827,  p.  265.  But  in  the 
oonrention,  it  is  said  that  he  waa  faToraUy  inclined  to  Mr.  Haroilton'a  plan.     8  Pit- 

(a)  For  Hamflton's  views  see,  further,      IL  100 ;  and  for  Madiaon'a»  Ufa  of  MmA* 
2  Hamilton's  Works.  808 ;  5  Elliot's  De«     ison  by  RivM,  II.  867. 
bates,  203-205 ;  Curtis,  Hist  of  Const. 
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§  710.   No  inconsiderable  array  of  objections  was  brought  to 
bear  against  this  prolonged  term  of  service  of  the  senators  be- 
yond that  fixed  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
both  in  the  convention  and  before  the  people,  when  the  Oonsti- 
tution  was  under  their  advisement^    Perhaps  some  of  those  ob- 
jections still  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  who  entertain  a  general 
jealousy  of  the  powers  of  the  Union;  and  who  easily  persuade 
themselves,  on  that  account,  that  power  should  frequently  change 
hands  in  order  to  prevent  corruption  and  tyranny.     The  perpe^- 
tuity  of  a  body,  it  has  been  said,  is  favorable  to  every  stride  it 
may  be  disposed  to  make  towards  extending  its  own  power  and 
influence  in  the  government.     Such  a  tendency  is  to  be  discov- 
ered in  all  bodies,  however  constituted,  and  to  which  no  effect- 
ual check  can  be  opposed  but  frequent  dissolutions  and  elections.' 
The  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  admitted;  but  there  are  many 
circumstances  which  may  justly  vary  its  force  and  application. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  perpetuity  in  a  body  may  be  objectiona- 
ble, on  the  other  hand,  continual  fluctuations  may  be  no  less  so, 
with  reference  to  its  duties  and  functions,  its  powers  and  its  effi* 
ciency.     There  are  dangers  arising  from  too  great  frequency  in 
elections,  as  well  as  from  too  small.     The  path  of  true  wisdom 
is  probably  best  attained  by  a  moderation  which  avoids  either 
extreme.     It  may  be  said  of  too  much  jealousy  and  of  too  much 
confidence,  that,  when  either  is  too  freely  admitted  into  public' 
councils,  it  betrays  like  treason. 

§  711.  It  seems  paradoxical  to  assert,  as  has  been  already  in*- 
timated,  but  it  is  Uieoretically  as  well  as  practically  true,  that 
a  deep-felt  responsibility  is  incompatible  with  great  frequency  of 
elections.^  Men  can  feel  little  interest  in  power  which  slips 
away  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  grasped;  and  in  measures  which 
they  can  scarcely  do  more  than  begin,  without  hoping  to  perfect 

kiti*t  Hiat  250,  note.  In  «  question  of  to  toineh  difficulty  tnd  delicacy  as  the  due 
fonnation  of  a  gorernment,  it  ii  not  at  all  surprising  that  snoh  opinions  should  hsTe 
been  held  by  them,  and  many  others  of  the  purest  and  most  enlightened  patriots. 
They  wished  durability  and  success  to  a  republican  goTemment,  and  were,  therefore, 
urgent  to  secure  it  against  the  imbecility  resulting  from  what  they  deemed  too  frequent 
changes  in  the  administration  of  its  powers.  To  hold  such  opinions  was  not  then 
deemed  a  just  matter  of  reproach,  though  from  the  practical  operations  of  the  Const!* 
tution  they  may  now  be  deemed  unsound. 

1  2  American  Museum,  647.  *  1  Tuoker*s  Black.  Ck>mm.  App.  106. 

*  See  ante,  §  689,  Ac.  on  the  Same  point. 
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Few  measures  have  an  immediate  and  sensible  operation  exactly 
according  to  their  wisdom  or  policy.  For  the  most  part,  thej 
arc  dependent  upon  other  measuroSi  or  upon  time,  and  gradual 
intermixtures  with  the  biisiness  of  life  and  the  general  institu- 
tions of  society.*  The  first  superficial  view  may  shock  popular 
prejudices  or  errors,  while  the  ultimate  results  may  be  as  admi- 
rable and  excellent  as  they  are  profound  and  distant.  Who  can 
take  much  interest  in  weaving  a  single  thread  into  a  measure 
which  becomes  an  evanescent  quantity  in  the  main  fabric,  whose 
texture  requires  constant  skill  and  many  adaptations  from  the 
same  hand,  before  its  perfection  can  be  secured,  or  even  be 
prophesied  7 

§  712.  The  objections  to  the  senatorial  term  of  office  all  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  single  argument,  however  varied  in  its 
forms  or  illustrations.  That  argument  is,  that  political  power 
is  liable  to  be  abused,  and  that  the  great  security  for  public  lib- 
erty consists  in  bringing  home  responsibility  and  dependence  in 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  office;  and  these  are  best  attained 
by  short  periods  of  office,  and  frequent  expressions  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  choice  of  officers.  If  the  argument  is  admitted  in  its 
most  ample  scope,  it  still  leaves  the  question  open  to  much  dis- 
cussion, what  is  the  proper  period  of  office,  and  how  frequent  the 
elections  should  be.  This  question  must,  in  its  nature,  be  com- 
plicated, and  may  admit,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  require,  differ- 
ent answers,  as  applicable  to  di£Ferent  functionaries.  Without 
wandering  into  ingenious  speculations  upon  the  topic  in  its  most 
general  form,  our  object  will  be  to  present  the  reasons  which 
have  been,  or  may  be,  relied  on,  to  establish  the  sound  policy  and 
wisdom  of  the  duration  of  office  of  the  senators  as  fixed  by  the 
Constitution.  In  so  doing,  it  will  become  necessary  to  glance  at 
some  suggestions  which  have  already  occurred  in  considering 
the  organization  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  It  may 
be  proper,  however,  to  premise  that  the  whole  reasoning  applies 
to  a  moderate  duration  only  in  office ;  and  that  it  assumes,  as  its 
basis,  the  absolute  necessity  of  short  limitations  of  office,  as  con- 
stituting indispensable  checks  to  power  in  all  republican  govern- 
ments. It  would  almost  be  useless  to  descant  upon  such  a  basis, 
because  it  is  universally  admitted  in  the  United  States  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  their  constitutions  of  government. 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
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§  718.  In  ihe  first  place,  then,  all  the  reasons  which  apply  to 
the  duration  of  the  legislative  office  generally,  founded  upon  the 
advantages  of  various  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  princi- 
ples and  duties  of  legislation,  may  be  urged  with  increased  force 
in  regard  to  the  Senate.  A  good  government  implies  two  things : 
first,  fidelity  to  the  object  of  government,  which  is  the  happiness 
of  the  people ;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  that 
object  is  to  be  attained.  Some  governments  are  deficient  in  both 
these  qualities;  most  are  deficient  in  the  first  Some  of  our 
wisest  statesmen  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can governments  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  latter.^ 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  assembly  of  men,  called  for  the 
most  part  from  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  continued  in  appoint- 
ment for  a  short  time,  and  led  by  no  permanent  motive  to  devote 
the  intervals  of  public  occupation  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
operations  of  government,  to  escape  from  the  commission  of  many 
errors  in  the  discharge  of  their  legislative  functions.'  In  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  and  variety  of  these  functions,  the  national 
interests  which  they  involve,  and  the  national  duties  which  they 
imply,  ought  to  rise  the  intellectual  qualifications  and  solid  at- 
tainments of  the  members.  Ev6n  in  our  domestic  concerns, 
what  are  our  voluminous  and  ever-changing  codes,  but  monu- 
ments of  deficient  wisdom,  hasty  resolves,  and  still  more  hasty 
repeals  ?  What  are  they,  but  admonitions  to  the  people  of  the 
dangers  of  rash  and  premature  legislation,'  of  ignorance  that 
knows  not  its  own  mistakes,  or  of  overweening  confidence  which 
heeds  not  its  own  follies  ? 

§  714.  A  well-constituted  Senate,  then,  which  should  inter- 
pose some  restraints  upon  the  sudden  impulses  of  a  more  numer- 
ous branch,  would,  on  this  account,  bo  of  great  value. ^  But  its 
value  would  be  incalculably  increased  by  making  its  term  of 
office  such  that,  with  moderate  industry,  talents,  and  devotion  to 
the  public  service,  its  members  could  scarcely  fail  of  having  the 
reasonable  information  which  would  guard  them  against  gross 
errors,  and  the  reasonable  firmness  which  would  enable  them  to 

1  The  Fodemlist,  No.  62  ;  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect  146,  147,  148. 

*  Tho  Federalist,  No.  62;  1  Elliot's  Debates.  65.  66;  Id.  260  to  284 ;  8  Elliot's 
Debates,  60.  61 ;  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect.  162 ;  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  p.  212. 

•  The  Fetleralist,  No.  62. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  68  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  259,  260,  261,  260  to  284  ;  2  Wilson's 
Law  Lect.  146.  147,  148,  162 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  212. 
VOL.  1.-84 
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resist  visionary  speculations  and^popular  excitements.  If  public 
men  know  that  they  may  safely  wait  for  the  gradual  action  of  a 
soimd  public  opinion  to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  their  actions 
and  measures  before  they  can  be  struck  down,  they  will  bo  more 
ready  to  assume  responsibility,  and  pretermit  present  popularity 
for  future  solid  reputation.^  If  they  are  designed,  by  the  very 
structure  of  the  goyemment,  to  secure  the  States  against  en- 
croachments  upon  their  rights  and  liberties,  this  very  perma- 
nence of  office  adds  new  means  to  effectuate  the  object.  Popular 
opinion  may,  perhaps,  in  its  occasional  extravagant  sallies,  at 
the  instance  of  a  fawning  demagogue  or  a  favorite  chief,  incline 
to  overleap  the  constitutional  barriers,  in  order  to  aid  Uieir  ad- 
vancement or  gratify  their  ambition.  But  the  solid  judgment  of 
a  senate  may  stay  the  evil,  if  its  own  duration  of  power  exceeds 
that  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government,  or  if  it  combines 
the  joint  durability  of  both.  In  point  of  fact  the  Senate  has  this 
desirable  limit.  It  combines  the  period  of  office  of  tlie  execu- 
tive with  that  of  the  members  of  the  IIouso ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  own  biennial  changes  (as  we  shall  presently  see), 
it  is  silently  subjected  to  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  States. 

§  715.  In  the  next  place,  mutability  in  the  public  councils 
arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  members  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  work,  even  in  domestic  concerns,  serious  mischiefs. 
It  is  a  known  fact  in  the  history  of  the  States  that  every  new 
election  changes  nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  its  representatives,' 
and  in  the  national  government  changes  less  frequent  or  less 
numerous  can  scarcely  be  expected.  From  this  change  of  men 
there  must  unavoidably  arise  a  change  of  opinions,  and  with  this 
change  of  opinions  a  correspondent  change  of  measures.  Now 
experience  demonstrates  that  a  continual  change  even  of  good 
measures  is  inconsistent  with  every  rule  of  prudence  and  every 
prospect  of  success.'  In  all  human  affairs  time  is  required  to 
consolidate  the  elements  of  the  best  concerted  measures  and  to 
adjust  the  little  interferences  which  are  incident  to  all  legisla- 
tion. Perpetual  changes  in  public  institutions  not  only  occasion 
intolerable  controversies  and  sacrifices  of  private  interests,  but 
check  the  growth  of  that  steady  industry  and  enterprise  which 
by  wise  forecast  lay  up  the  means  of  future  prosperity.     Besides, 

1  Sea  1  ElUot't  Debates,  268.  264,  260  to  278  ;  8  EUiot*t  Debates,  48  to  61. 
«  The  FedeTsllst,  No.  62.  •  Id.  No.  62  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  212,  218. 
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the  inBtability  (^  public  councils  gives  an  unreasonable  advantage 
to  the  sagacious,  the  cunning,  and  the  moneyed  capitalists. 
Every  new  regulation  concerning  commerce,  or  revenue,  or  man- 
ufactures, or  agriculture,  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  species  of  property,  presents  a  new  harvest 
to  those  who  watch  the  change  and  can  trace  the  consequences, 
—  a  harvest- which  is  torn  from  the  hand  of  the  honest  laborer  or 
the  confiding  artisan  to  enrich  those  who  coolly  look  on  to  reap 
profit  where  they  have  sown  nothing.^  In  short,  sych  a  state  of 
things  generates  the  worst  passions  of  selfishness  and  the  worst 
spirit  of  gaming.  However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  in  affairs  of  government  the  best  measures  to 
be  safe  must  be  slowly  introduced ;  and  the  wisest  councils  are 
those  which  proceed  by  steps  and  reach  circuitously  their  conclu- 
sion. It  is  tiien  important  in  this  general  view  that  iill  the  public 
functionaries  should  not  terminate  their  offices  at  the  same  pe< 
riod.  The  gradual  infusion  of  new  elements  which  may  mingle 
with  the  old  secures  a  gradual  renovation  and  a  permanent  union 
of  the  whole. 

§  716.  But  the  ill  effects  of  a  mutable  government  are  still 
more  strongly  felt  in  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  It 
forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of  foreign  nations  and  all  the 
advantages  connected  with  national  character.^  It  not  only  lays 
its  measures  open  to  the  silent  operations  of  foreign  intrigue  and 
management,  but  it  subjects  its  whole  policy  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  wiser  and  more  stable  policy  of  its  foreign  rivals  and  adver- 
saries. One  nation  is  to  another  what  one  individual  is  to  an- 
other, with  this  melancholy  distinction,  perhaps,  that  nations 
with  fewer  benevolent  emotions  than  individuals  are  under  fewer 
restraints  also  from  taking  undue  advantages  of  the  indiscretions 
of  each  other.'  If  a  nation  is  perpetually  fluctuating  in  its  meas* 
uers  as  to  the  protection  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufact- 
ures, it  exposes  all  its  infirmities  of  purpose  to  foreign  nations, 
and  the  latter  with  a  systematical  sagacity  will  sap  all  the 
foundations  of  its  prosperity.  From  this  cause  under  the  confed- 
eration America  suffered  the  most  serious  evils.     ^She  finds," 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  69. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  62 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  268,  260. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  62 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  269,  270  to  278 ;  1  Rent's  Oomm. 
212,218. 
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said  the  Federalist,^  with  unusual  boldness  and  freedom,  ^  that 
she  is  held  in  no  respect  by  her  friends,  that  she  is  the  derision 
of  her  enemies,  and  that  she  is  a  prey  to  every  nation  which  has 
an  interest  in  speculating  on  her  fluctuating  councils  and  embar- 
rassed affairs." 

§  717.  Further,  foreign  governments  can  never  safely  enter 
into  any  permanent  arrangements  with  one  whose  councils  and 
government  are  perpetually  fluctuating.  It  was  not  unreasona- 
ble, therefore,  for  them  to  object  to  the  continental  Congress  that 
they  could  not  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  any  treaty,  and  there- 
fore it  was  useless  to  negotiate  any.  To  secure  the  respect  of 
foreign  nations  there  must  be  power  to  fulfil  engagements,  confi- 
dence to  sustain  them,  and  durability  to  insure  tlieir  execution 
on  the  part  of  the  government  National  character  in  cases  of 
this  sort  is  inestimable.  It  is  not  sufiicient  that  there  should  be 
a  sense  of  justice  and  disposition  to  act  right,  but  there  must  be 
an  enlightened  permanency  in  the  policy  of  the  government.* 
Caprice  is  just  as  mischievous  as  folly,  and  corruption  scarcely 
worse  than  perpetual  indecision  and  fluctuation.  In  this  view, 
independent  of  its  legislative  functions,  the  participation  of  the 
Senate  in  the  functions  of  the  executive  in  appointing  ambassa- 
dors and  in  forming  treaties  with  foreign  nations  gives  additional 
weight  to  the  reasoning  in  favor  of  its  prolonged  term  of  service. 
A  more  full  survey  of  its  other  functions  will  make  that  reason- 
ing absolutely  irresistible,  if  the  object  is  that  they  should  be 
performed  with  independence,  with  judgment,  and  with  scrupu- 
lous integrity  and  dignity. 

§  718.  In  answer  to  all  reasoning  of  this  sort,  it  has  been 
strenuously  urged  that  a  senate,  constituted,  not  immediately 
by  the  people,  for  six  years,  may  gradually  acquire  a  dangerous 
pre-eminence  in  the  government,  and  eventually  transform  itself 
into  an  aristocracy.*  Certainly  such  a  case  is  possible,  but  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  range  of  probability,  while  the  people  or  the 
government  are  worthy  of  protection  or  confidence.  Liberty  may 
be  endangered  by  the  abuses  of  liberty  as  well  as  by  the  abuses 
of  power.  There  are  quite  as  numerous  instances  of  the  former 
as  of  the  latter.*    Yet  who  would  reason  that  there  should  be  no 

1  The  Federalist,  Na  62. 

«  See  1  Elliot's  Debates,  269.  272.  278,  274.  •  See  2  Amer.  Museum,  547. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  68 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  269.  272. 
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liberty  because  it  had  been,  or  it  might  be,  abused  ?  Tyranny 
itself  would  not  desire  a  more  cogent  argument  than  that  the 
danger  of  abuse  was  a  ground  for  the  denial  of  a  right 

§  719.  But  the  irresistible  reply  to  all  such  reasoning  is,  that 
before  such  a  revolution  can  be  effected  the  Senate  must,  in  the 
first  place,  corrupt  itself ;  it  must  next  corrupt  the  State  legis- 
latures; it  must  then  corrupt  the  House  of  Representatives;  and, 
lastly,  it  must  corrupt  the  people  at  large.  Unless  all  these 
things  are  dohe  and  continued,  the  usurpation  of  the  Senate 
would  bo  as  vain  as  it  would  be  transient  The  periodical  change 
of  its  members  would  otherwise  regenerate  the  whole  body.  And 
if  such  universal  corruption  should  prevail,  it  is  quite  idle  to  talk 
of  usurpation  and  aristocracy;  for  the  government  would  then  be 
exactly  what  the  people  would  choose  it  to  be.  It  would  repre- 
sent exactly  what  tiiey  would  deem  fit  It  would  perpetuate 
power  in  the  very  form  which  they  would  advise.  No  form  of 
government  ever  proposed  to  contrive  a  method  by  ^ich  the  will 
of  the  people  should  be  at  once  represented  and  defeated;  by 
which  it  should  choose  to  be  enslaved,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
which  it  should  be  protected  in  its  freedonL  Private  and  public 
virtue  is  the  foundation  of  republics ;  and  it  is  folly,  if  it  is  not 
madness,  to  expect  that  rulers  will  not  buy  what  the  people  are 
eager  to  sell.  The  people  may  guard  themselves  against  the 
oppressions  of  their  governors ;  but  who  shall  guard  them  against 
their  own  oppression  of  themselves  ? 

§  720.  But  experience  is,  after  all,  the  best  test  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  this  sort  Time,  which  dissolves  the  frail  fabrics  of 
men's  opinions,  serves  but  to  confirm  the  judgments  of  nature. 
What  are  the  lessons  which  the  history  of  our  own  and  other  in- 
stitutions teaches  us  ?  In  Great  Britain  the  House  of  Lords  is  he- 
reditary ;  and  yet  it  has  never  hitherto  been  able  successfully  to 
assail  tiie  public  liberties,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  preserved 
or  enforced  them.  The  House  of  Oommons  is  now  chosen  for 
seven  years.  Is  it  now  less  an  organ  of  the  popular  opinion  and 
less  jealous  of  the  public  rights  than  it  was  during  annual  or 
triennial  Parliaments  ?  In  Virginia,  the  House  of  Delegates,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  was  chosen  for  seven  years,  and  in  some  of 
the  other  colonies  for  three  years.  ^  Were  they  then  subservient 
to  the  crown  or  faithless  to  the  people  ?    In  the  present  constitu* 

1  1  Emot'4  Dobfttes,  272. 
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tions  of  the  States  of  America  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the 
terms  of  ofRce  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  the  State  senates. 
In  New  York,  Yirginiai  Pennsylvaniai  and  Kentuclcy,  the  senate 
is  chosen  for  four  years  ;^  in  Delaware^  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama, for  three  years;  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, and  Louisiana,  biennially;  in  Maryland,  for  five  years; 
in  the  other  States,  annually.^  (a)  These  diyersities  are  as 
striking  in  the  constitutions  which  were  framed  as  long  ago  as 
the  times  of  the  Revolution,  as  in  those  which  are  the  growth, 
as  it  were,  of  yesterday.  No  one  with  any  show  of  reason  or 
fact  can  pretend  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  have  not  been 
quite  as  safe,  and  the  legislation  quite  as  enlightened  and  pure, 
in  those  States  where  the  senate  is  chosen  for  a  long  as  for  a 
short  period. 

§  721.  If  there  were  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  under  consideration,  or  in  general  theory,  to 
warrant  any*" conclusion,  it  would  be,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  States  being  nearly  equal,  and  the  objects  of  legislation  the 
same,  the  same  duration  of  office  ought  to  be  applied  to  all.  Yet 
this  diversity  has  existed  without  any  assignable  inconvenience 
in  its  practical  results.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  different 
manners,  habits,  institutions,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  soci- 
ety may  admit,  if  they  do  not  require,  many  different  modifica- 
tions of  its  legislative  department,  without  danger  to  liberty  on 
the  one  hand  or  gross  imbecility  on  the  other.  There  are  many 
guards  and  checks  which  are  silently  in  operation  to  fortify  the 
benefits  or  to  retard  the  mischiefs  of  an  imperfect  system.  In 
the  choice  of  organizations,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  that  is  on  the 
whole  best  which  secures  in  practice  the  most  zeal,  experience, 
skill,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  the  legislative  functions. 
The  example  of  Maryland  is,  perhaps,  more  striking  and  in- 
structive than  any  one  which  has  been  brought  under  review ;  for 
it  is  more  at  variance  with  all  the  objections  raised  against  the 
national  Senate.  In  Maryland  the  senate  is  not  only  chosen  for 
five  years,  but  it  possesses  the  exclusive  right  to  fill  all  vacancies 

1  The  FedendUt,  No.  89. 

s  Dr.  Ueber^t  Encycl.  Americana,  art  C<mt^tUion$  </  the  States;  The  Federalist. 
No.  89. 

(a)  Many  ehangea  hare  been  made  in  written,  Imt  they  haye  generally  been  in 
thli  reganl  fince  these  Commentaries  were     the  direction  of  shortening  the  term. 
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in  its  own  body^  and  has  no  rotation  during  the  term.^  What  a 
fruitful  source  might  not  this  be  of  theoretical  objections  and 
colorable  alarms  for  the  safety  of  the  public  liberties!  Yet 
Maryland  continues  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  rational  freedom  without  molestation  and  without 
dread.  If  examples  are  sought  from  antiquity^  the  illustrations 
are  not  less  striking.  In  Sparta^  the  ephori,  the  annual  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  were  found  an  overmatch  for  a  senate 
for  life;  the  former  continually  gaining  authority^  and  finally 
drawing  all  power  into  their  own  hands.  The  tribunes  of  Borne, 
who  were  the  repredentatlves  of  the  people,  prevailed,  in  almost 
every  contest,  with  the  senate  for  life ;  and  in  the  end  gained  a 
complete  triumph  over  it,  notwithstanding  unanimity  among  the 
tribunes  was  indispensable.  This  fact  proves  the  irresistible 
force  possessed  by  that  branch  of  the  government  which  repre- 
sents the  popular  will' 

§  722.  Oonsidering,  then,  the  various  functions  of  the  Senate, 
the  qualifications  of  skill,  experience,  and  information  which  are 
required  to  discharge  them,  and  the  importance  of  interposing, 
not  a  nominal  but  a  real  check,  in  order  to  guard  the  States  from 
usurpations  upon  their  authority,  and  the  people  from  becoming 
the  victims  of  violent  paroxysms  in  legislation;  the  term  of  six 
years  would  seem  to  hit  the  just  medium  between  a  duration  of 
ofiice  which  would  too  much  resist,  and  a  like  duration  which 
would  too  much  invite,  those  changes  of  policy,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, which  the  best  interests  of  the  country  may  require  to  be 
deliberately  weighed  and  gradually  introduced.  If  the  State 
governments  are  found  tranquil  and  prosperous  and  safe  with  a 
senate  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years'  duration,  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  the  Union  to  be  in  danger  from  a  term  of 
service  of  six  years.  • 

§  728.  But,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  take  a 
bond  of  fate  in  order  to  quiet  the  last  lingering  scruples  of  jeal- 
ousy, the  succeeding  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  interposed 
an  intermediate  change  in  the  elements  of  the  body,  which  would 
seem  to  make  it  absolutely  above  exception,  if  reason,  and  not 
fear,  is  to  prevail ;  and  if  government  is  to  be  a  reality,  and  not 
a  vision. 

1  The  FederaUtt,  No  es.  *  Id.  No.  68 ;  Id.  No.  84. 

•  1  Elliot's  Debates,  84  to  66 ;  Id.  91 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  pi>.  212,  218^ 
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§  724.  It  declares,  ^'  Immediately  after  they  [the  senators]  shall 
be  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of 
the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration 
of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year;  and  of  the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year.  **  A 
proposition  was  made  in  the  convention  that  the  senators  should 
be  chosen  for  nine  years,  one  third  to  go  out  biennially,  and  was 
lost,  three  States  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  eight  in  the  neg- 
ative ;  and  then  the  present  limitation  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
seven  States  against  four.^  Here,  then,  is  a  clause  which,  with- 
out impairing  Uie  efficiency  of  tlie  Senate  for  the  discharge  of  its 
high  functions,  gradually  changes  its  members  and  introduces  a 
biennial  appeal  to  the  States  which  must  forever  prohibit  any 
permanent  combination  for  sinister  purposes.  No  person  would 
probably  propose  a  less  duration  of  office  for  tho  Senate  than 
double  the  period  of  the  House.  In  effect,  this  provision  changes 
the  composition  of  two-thirds  of  that  body  within  that  period.^ 

§  725.  And  here,  again,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  experi- 
ence has  established  the  fact  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the 
term  of  the  Senate  is  not  too  long  either  for  its  own  security  or 
that  of  the  States.  The  reasoning  of  those  exalted  minds  which 
framed  the  Constitution  has  been  fully  realized  in  practice. 
While  the  House  of  Representatives  has  gone  on  increasing  and 
deepening  its  influence  with  the  people  with  an  irresistible  power, 
the  Senate  has  at  all  times  felt  the  impulses  of  the  popular  will, 
and  has  never  been  found  to  resist  any  solid  improvements.  Let 
it  be  added  that  it  has  given  a  dignity,  a  solidity,  and  an  en- 
lightened spirit  to  the  operations  of  the  government  which  have 
maintained  respect  abroad  and  confidence  at  home. 

§  726.  At  the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
the  division  of  the  senators  into  three  classes  was  mado  in  the 
following  manner.     The  senators  present  were  divided  into  three 

1  Jonrn.  of  Conrention,  26th  June,  1787,  p.  149 ;  Tatee's  Minntos,  4  ElUof  • 
Debatoa,  108  to  106. 

«  1  Elliofi  Debates,  64  to  66 ;  Id.  »1,  92;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  11,  pp.  218,  214. 
A  power  to  recall  the  senators  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  in  some  of  the  State  con- 
ventions ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  general  favor.  1  ElUot'a  Debates,  257 
258  to  264,  265  to  272 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  808.  Many  potent  reasons  might  be  uived 
against  it 
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classes  by  name,  the  first  consisting  of  six  persons,  the  second 
of  seven,  and  the  third  of  six.  Three  papers  of  an  equal  size, 
numbered  one,  two,  and  three,  were  by  the  secretary  rolled  up 
and  put  into  a  box,  and  drawn  by  a  committee  of  three  persons 
chosen  for  the  purpose  in  behalf  of  the  respective  classes  in  which 
each  of  them  was  placed,  and  the  classes  were  to  vacate  their 
seats  in  the  Senate  according  to  the  order  of  the  numbers  drawn 
for  them,  beginning  with  number  one.  It  was  also  provided  that 
when  senators  should  take  their  seats  from  States  which  had  not 
then  appointed  senators,  they  should  be  placed  by  lot  in  the  fore- 
going classes,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  should  keep  the  classes  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.^  In  arranging  the  original  classes  care 
was  taken  that  both  senators  from  Uie  same  State  should  not  be 
in  the  same  class,  so  that  there  never  should  be  a  vacancy  at  the 
same  time  of  the  seats  of  both  senators. 

§  727.  As  vacancies  might  occur  in  the  Senate  during  the 
recess  of  the  State  legislature,  it  became  indispensable  to  pro- 
vide for  that  exigency.  Accordingly,  the  same  clause  proceeds 
to  declare :  ^^  And  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  execu- 
tive thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies." 
It  docs  not  appear  tliat  any  strong  objection  was  urged  in  the 
convention  against  this  proposition,  although  it  was  not  adopted 
without  some  opixwition.^  There  seem  to  have  been  three 
courses  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  either 
to  leave  the  vacancies  unfilled  until  the  meeting  of  the  State 
legislature,  or  to  allow  the  State  legislatures  to  provide  at  their 
pleasure  prospectively  for  the  occurrence,  or  to  confide  a  tempo- 
rary appointment  to  some  select  State  functionary  or  body.  The 
latter  was  deemed  the  most  satisfactory  and  convenient  course. 
Confidence  might  justly  be  reposed  in  the  State  executive,  as 
representing  at  once  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  State,  and 
enjoying  all  the  proper  means  of  knowledge  and  responsibility  to 
insure  a  judicious  appointment' 

1  Journals  of  the  Senate,  16th  May,  1789,  pp.  25,  26  (edit  1820). 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  9th  Aug.  287,  238. 

*  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lanman,  a  senator  from  Connecticut,  a  question  occurred, 
whether  the  State  execntiye  could  make  an  appointment  in  the  recess  of  the  State  legis- 
latnre  in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  an  existing  senator.    It 
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§  728.  Fifthly,  the  qualifications  of  senators.  The  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  ^'No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. "  As  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  a  senator  requires  more  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  stability  of  character  than  those  of  a  representative,  the 
qualification  in  point  of  age  is  raised.  A  person  may  be  a  repre- 
sentative at  twenty-five ;  but  he  cannot  be  a  senator  until  thirty. 
A  similar  qualification  of  age  was  required  of  the  members  of 
the  Roman  senate.^  It  would  have  been  a  somewhat  singular 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  free  governments,  to  have  found  per- 
sons actually  exorcising  the  highest  functions  of  govoiiiinent, 
who,  in  some  enlightened  and  polished  coimtries,  would  not  be 
deemed  to  have  arrived  at  an  age  sufficiently  mature  to  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  private  and  municipal  privileges  of  manhood.  In 
Rome  persons  were  not  deemed  at  full  age  until  twenty-five ;  and 
that  continues  to  be  the  rule  in  France  and  Holland  and  other 
civil-law  countries;  and  in  France,  by  the  old  law,  in  regard  to 
marriage,  full  age  was  not  attained  until  thirty.^  It  has  since 
been  varied,  and  the  term  diminished.^ 

§  729.  The  age  of  senators  was  fixed  in  the  Constitution  at 
first  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  four,  and  finally  by  a 
unanimous  vote.*  Perhaps  no  one,  in  our  day,  is  disposed  to 
question  the  propriety  of  this  limitation ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
useless  to  discuss  a  point  which  is  so  purely  speculative.  If 
counsels  are  to  be  wise,  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  and  confidence 
of  youth  mi|st  be  chastened  by  the  sober  lessons  of  experience ; 
and  if  knowledge  and  solid  judgment  and  tried  integrity  are  to 
be  deemed  indispensable  qualifications  for  senatorial  service,  it 

was  decided  by  the  Senate  that  he  oonld  not  make  such  an  appointment.  The  facts  • 
were,  that  Mr.  Lanman*a  tenn  of  aerrice  as  senator  expired  on  the  tliird  of  Martib, 
1826.  The  Preaident  had  convoked  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  fourth  of  March.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature  (whose  session  would  be  in 
May),  on  the  ninth  of  the  preceding  February  appointed  Mr.  Lanman  as  senator,  to 
sit  in  the  Senate  after  the  third  of  March.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-throe  to 
eighteen,  decided  that  the  appointment  could  not  be  constitutionslly  made  until  after 
the  vacancy  had  actually  occurred.  See  Gordon's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1827,  Appendix,  Note  1,  B. 

^  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot  11,  p.  214. 

«  1  Black.  Coram.  468,  464.  s  Code  Civil,  art.  88S. 

*  Joum.  of  Convention,  118,  147. 
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would  be  rashness  to  affirm  that  thirty  years  is  too  long  a  period 
for  a  due  maturity  and  probation.^ 

§  780.  The  next  qualification  is  citizenship.  The  propriety  of 
some  limitation  upon  admissions  to  office,  after  naturalization, 
cannot  well  be  doubted.  The  Senate  is  to  participate  largely  in 
transactions  with  foreign  governments ;  and  it  seems  indispensa- 
ble that  time  should  have  elapsed  sufficient  to  wean  a  senator 
from  all  prejudices,  resentments,  and  partialities,  in  relation  to 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  before  he  should  be  intrusted  with  such 
high  and  delicate  functions.*  Besides,  it  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
sumed that  any  foreigner  can  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  tlie  institutions  and  interests  of  a  country  until  he  has  been 
permanently  incorporated  into  its  society,  and  has  acquired  by 
the  habits  and  intercourse  of  life  the  feelings  and  the  duties  of  ^ 
citizen.  And  if  he  has  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  he 
can  scarcely  feel  that  devoted  attachment  to  them  which  consti- 
tutes the  great  security  for  fidelity  and  promptitude  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties.  If  eminent  exceptions  could  be  stated, 
they  would  furnish  no  safe  rule,  and  should  rather  teach  us  to 
fear  our  being  misled  by  brilliancy  of  talents,  or  disinterested 
patriotism,  into  a  confidence  which  might  betray  or  an  acqui- 
escence which  might  weaken,  that  jealousy  of  foreign  influence 
which  is  one  of  the  main  supports  of  republics.  In  the  conven- 
tion it  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  limitation  should  be  four 
years ;  and  it  was  finally  altered  by  a  vote  of  six  States  against 
four,  one  being  divided,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  eight  States  to  three.  •  This  subject  has  been  already 
somewhat  considered  in  another  place ;  and  it  may  be  concluded 
by  adopting  the  language  of  the  Federalist  on  the  same  clause : 
^The  term  of  nine  years  appears  to  be  a  prudent  mediocrity  be- 
tween a  total  exclusion  of  adopted  citizens,  whose  merit  and 
talents  may  claim  a  share  in  the  public  confidence,  and  an  indis- 
criminate and  hasty  admission  of  them,  which  might  create  a 
channel  for  foreign  influence  in  the  national  councils."* 
§  781.   The  only  other  qualification  is,  that  the  senator  shall, 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  87  ;  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect.  11»  p.  214 ;  1  Tnck.  Black. 
Coinm.  App.  228. 

s  The  Federalist,  Na  62. 

*  Journ.  of  Convention,  218,  288,  289,  248,  242. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  87  ;  1  Kent* s  Gomm.  Leot  11, 
p.  214. 
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when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he   iu 
chosen.     This  scarcely  requires  any  comment;  for  it  is  mani- 
festly proper  that  a  State  should  be  represented  by  one  who   be- 
sides an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  its  wants  and  wishes  and  local 
pursuits,  should  have  a  personal  and  immediate  interest  in  all 
measures  touching  ito  sovereignty,  its  rights,   or  its  influence. 
The  only  surprise  is,  that  provision  was  not  made  for  his  ceas- 
ing to  represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  m  soon  as  he  should 
cease  to  be  an  inhabitant     There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  debate  in  the  convention  on  the  propriety  of  insertimr  the 
clause  as  it  now  stands,  (a) 

§  T82.  In  concluding  this  topic,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
no  qualification  whatsoever  of  property  is  established  in  regard 
to  senators,  as  none  had  been  established  in  regard  to  represen- 
tatives. Merit,  therefore,  and  talent  have  the  freest  access  open 
to  them  into  every  department  of  office  under  the  national  gov- 
ernment. Under  such  ciroumstances,  if  the  choice  of  the  people 
IS  but  directed  by  a  suitable  sobriety  of  judgment^  the  Senate 
cannot  fail  of  being  distinguished  for  wUdom,  for  learning  for 
exalted  patriotism,  for  incorruptible  integrity,  and  for  inflexible 
independence.  > 

§  783.  The  next  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  first  article 
respects  the  person  who  shall  preside  in  the  Senate.  It  declare, 
that  « t^e  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  J,t^T,Tt 
of  the  Senate  but  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  be  equally 

divided;"  and  the  succeeding  clause,  that  "the  SenatTshaU 
choose  their  o^er  officer,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exerS^the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. "  exercise  the 

9«!  Jf  ;  '^'^  *'T'"'^  *'*''^''  "  ^"*  "^P^"^'  authorized  the 
Senate  to  choose  its  own  president  and  other  officers;  and  this 
was  adopted  in  tiie  convention.'  But  tiie  same  draft  authorized 
the  president  of  the  Sena^  in  case  of  the  removal,  death  ^ 
ignation,»or  disability  of  the  President,  to  discharge  his  ditW 
When  at  a  late  period  of  the  convention  it  was  deeZi^at^^e 

»  See  The  Fedendiet,  No.  27. 

•  Journal  of  ConTention,  pp.  218,  240. 

•  Journal  of  Conyention,  226,  22«. 
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that  there  should  be  a  Yice-President^.the  propriety  of  retaining 
him  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  seems  to  have  met  with 
general  favor,  eight  States  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  two  only 
in  the  negative.^ 

§  735.  Some  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Vice-President  to  preside  in  the  Senate.  It  was  suggested 
in  the  State  conventions  that  the  officer  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  dangerous ;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  to  have  a  presiding  officer  who  is  not  a 
member;  and  that  the  State  from  which  he  comes  may  thus  have 
two  votes  instead  of  one.*  It  has  also  been  coldly  remarked  by 
a  learned  commentator  that  ^^the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  doubtless  gave  rise  to 
the  creation  of  that  officer;  and  for  want  of  something  else  for 
him  to  do  whilst  there  is  a  President  in  office,  he  seems  to  have 
boon  placed,  with  no  very  great  propriety,  in  the  chair  of  the 
Senate."* 

§  786.  The  propriety  of  creating  the  office  of  Vice-President 
will  be  reserved  for  future  consideration,  when,  in  the  progress 
of  these  commentaries,  the  constitution  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment comes  under  review.*  The  reasons  why  he  was  authorized 
to  preside  in  the  Senate  belong  appropriately  to  this  place. 

§  737.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  appointment  of  a  person  to 
preside  as  speaker  who  is  not  a  constituent  member  of  the  body 
over  which  he  is  to  preside.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England, 
the  presiding  officer  is  the  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  or  other  person  appointed  by  the  king's  commission; 
and  if  none  such  be  so  appointed,  then  it  is  said  that  the  Lords 
may  elect.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  should  be  a  peer  of  the  realm  or  lord  of  Par- 

1  Journal  of  Ckynvention,  825,  889. 

«  2  Elliot'8  Debates,  859,  861  ;  8  Elliotts  Debutes,  87,  88. 

•  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comin.  Appx.  224  ;  Id.  199,  200.  It  U  a  somewhat  curions  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  Congress,  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  defeating  a  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  rcpreeentotives  in  1792  has  been  cen- 
sured, because  such  a  bill  seemed  (if  sny)  almost  exclusiTely  fit  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  decide  upon  (1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  199,  200,  225)  ;  and  that  a  like 
bill,  to  which  the  Senate  interposed  a  strong  opposition,  in  1882.  hss  been  deemed  by 
some  of  the  States  so  exceptionable,  that  this  resistance  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
high  praise.  There  is  some  danger  in  drawing  conclusions  from  a  single  exercise  of  any 
power  against  ito  general  utility  or  policy. 

<  See  2  Amer.  Museum,  557  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
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liament^    Nor  has  this  appointment  by  the  king  ever   been 
complained  of  as  a  grievance,  nor  has  it  operated  with  inconven- 
ience or  oppression  in  praqtioe.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  deemed 
an  important  advantage  both  to  the  officer  and  to  the  house  of 
peers,  adding  dignity  and  weight  to  the  former,  and  securing 
great  legal  ability  and  talent  in  aid  of  the  latter.     This  consid- 
eration alone  might  have  had  some  influence  in  the  convention. 
The  Vice-President  being  himself  chosen  by  the  States,  might 
well  be  deemed,  in  point  of  age,  character,  and  dignity,  worthy 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  in  which  the  States 
were  all  assembled  and  represented.    His  impartiality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  might  be  fairly  presumed ;  and  the  employ- 
ment would  not  only  bring  his  character  in  review  before  the 
public,  but  enable  him  to  Justify  the  public  confidence,  by  per- 
forming his  public  functions  with  independence  and  firmness  and 
sound  discretion.    A  citizen  who  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  one 
of  the  competitors  for  the  Presidency,  could  scarcely  fail  of  being 
distinguished  by  private  virtues,  by  comprehensive  acquirements, 
and  by  eminent  services.     In  all  questions  before  the  Senate  he 
might  safely  be  appealed  to  as  a  fit  arbiter  upon  an  equal  divi- 
sion, in  which  case  alone  he  is  intrusted  wiUi  a  vote. 

§  788.  But  the  strong  motive  for  this  appointment  was  of 
another  sort,  founded  upon  State  jealousy  and  State  equality  in 
the*  Senate.  If  the  speaker  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  chosen  from 
its  own  members,  the  State  upon  whom  the  choice  would  fall 
might  possess  either  more  or  less  than  its  due  share  of  influence. 
If  the  speaker  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  except  where  there 
was  an  equal  division,  independent  of  his  own  vote,  then  the 
State  might  lose  its  own  voice  ;^  if  he  were  allowed  to  give  his 
vote  and  also  a  casting  vote,  then  the  State  might,  in  effect,  pos- 
sess a  double  vote.  Either  alternative  would  of  itself  present  a 
predicament  sufficiently  embarrassing.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
no  casting  vote  were  allowed  in  any  case,  then  the  indecision  and 
inconvenience  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,'  It  might  give  rise  to  dangerous 
feuds  or  intrigues,  and  create  sectional  and  State  agitations. 
The  smaller  States  might  well  suppose  that  their  interests  were 
less  secure  and  less  guarded  than  they  ought  to  be.     Under  such 

»  1  BUck.  Comm.  181 ;  8  Black.  Comm.  47 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  224. 
*  The  Fedeimlitt,  No.  68.  ■  Ibid. 
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circumstances,  the  Vice-President  would  seem  to  be  the  most  fit 
arbiter  to  decide,  because  he  would  be  the  representative,  not  of 
one  State  onlj,  but  of  all,  and  must  be  presumed  to  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  promoting  all  measures  for  the  public  good.  This 
reasoning  appears  to  have  been  decisive^  in  tiie  convention  and 
satisfactory  to  the  people.^  It  establishes  that  there  was  a  mani- 
fest propriety  in  making  the  arrangement  conducive  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  States  and  the  dignity  of  the  general  government 
And  as  the  Senate  possesses  the  power  to  make  rules  for  its  own 
proceedings,  there  is  little  danger  that  there  can  ever  arise  any 
abuse  of  the  presiding  power.  The  danger,  if  any,  is  rather  the 
otlior  way,  that  the  presiding  power  will  be  either  silently  weak- 
ened or  openly  surrendered,  so  as  to  leave  the  office  little  more 
than  the  barren  honor  of  a  place,  without  influence  and  withoiit 
action. 

§  789.  A  question  involving  the  authority  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, as  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate,  has  been  much  discussed 
in  consequence  of  a  decision  recently  made  by  that  officer. 
Hiherto  the  power  of  preserving  order  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate,  in  all  cases  where  the  rules  of  the  Senate  did  not 
specially  prescribe  another  mode,  had  been  silently  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Vice-President,  as  an  incident  of  office.  It  had 
never  been  doubted,  much  less  denied,  from  the  first  organization 
of  the  Senate;  and  its  existence  had  been  assumed  as  an  inhe- 
rent quality,  constitutionally  delegated,  subject  only  to  such 
rules  as  the  Senate  should  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  In  the 
winter  session  of  1826,  the  Vice-President  decided,  in  effect, 
that,  as  president  of  the  Senate,  he  had  no  power  of  preserving 
order,  or  of  calling  any  member  to  order,  for  words  spoken  in 
the  course  of  debate,  upon  his  own  authority,  but  only  so  far  as 
it  was  given  and  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate.'  This  was 
a  virtual  surrender  of  the  presiding  power  (if  not  universally,  at 
least  in  that  case)  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  and  disarmed 
the  officer  even  of  the  power  of  self-protection  from  insult  or 
abuse,  unless  the  Senate  should  choose  to  make  provision  for 
it.  If,  therefore,  the  Senate  should  decline  to  confer  the  power 
of  preserving  order,  the  Vice-President  might  become  a  mere 

1  2  ElUot'B  Debates,  869,  860,  861 ;  8  EUiof  b  Debates,  87,  88,  61,  6S. 
*  1  American  Annual  Register,  86,  87 ;  8  American  Annual  Register,  09 ;  4  EUiot*s 
Debates,  811  to  816. 
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pageant  and  cipher  in  that  body.  If,  indeed,  the  Vice-President 
had  not  this  power  virttUe  officii^  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  confiding  it  to  any  other  officer  chosen  by  itself. 
Nay,  if  the  power  to  preside  had  not  this  incident,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  what  other  incident  it  had«  The  power  to  put 
questions  or  to  declare  votes  might  just  as  well,  upon  similar 
reasoning,  be  denied,  unless  it  was  expressly  conferred.  The 
power  of  the  Senate  to  prescribe  rules  could  not  be  deemed  om- 
nipotent. It  must  be  construed  with  reference  to,  and  in  con- 
nection with,  the  power  to  preside ;  and  the  latter,  according  to 
the  common-sense  of  mankind  and  of  public  bodies,  was  always 
understood  to  include  the  power  to  keep  order,  upon  the  clear 
ground  that  the  grant  of  a  power  includes  the  authority  to  make 
it  effectual,  and  also  of  self-preservation. 

§  740.  The  subject  at  that  time  attracted  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, and  was  finally,  as  a  practical  inquiry,  put  an  end  to  in 
1828,  by  a  rule  made  by  the  Senate,  that  "every  question  of 
order  shall  be  decided  by  the  president  without  debate,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Senate." ^  But  still  the  question,  as  one  of  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty,  liable  to  be  regulated,  but  not  to  be 
destroyed,  by  the  Senate,  deserves  and  should  receive  the  most 
profound  investigation  of  every  man  solicitous  for  the  permanent 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  Vice-Presidency.^ 

§  741.  The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  Senate  with  the  choice 
of  its  other  officers,  and  also  of  a  president  pro  tempore  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  exercises  the  oflfice  of 
President,  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned,  and  indeed  is 
so  obvious  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  vindicate  it.  Confi- 
dence between  the  Senate  and  its  officers,  and  the  power  to  make 
a  suitable  choice  and  to  secure  a  suitable  responsibility  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  office,  are  so  indispensable  for 
the  public  good  that  the  provision  will  command  universal  assent 
as  soon  as  it  is  mentioned.  It  has  grown  into  a  general  practice 
for  the  Vice-President  to  vacate  the  senatorial  chair  a  short  time 
before  the  termination  of  each  session,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Senate  to  choose  a  president  pro  tempore^  who  might  already  be 
in  office  if  the  Vice-President  in  the  recess  should  be  called  to 
the  chair  of  state.  The  practice  is  founded  in  wisdom  and  sound 
policy,  as  it  immediately  provides  for  an  exigency  which  may 

1  8  American  Annual  Register,  99.  *  See  Jefferson's  Bfanualy  ((  15,  17, 
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well  bo  expected  to  occur  at  any  time,  and  preventB  the  choice 
from  being  influenced  by  temporary  excitements  or  intrigues 
arising  from  the  actual  existence  of  a  vacancy.  As  it  is  useful 
in  peace  to  provide  for  war,  so  it  is  likewise  useful  in  times  of 
profound  tranquillity  to  provide  for  political  agitations  which 
may  disturb  the  public  harmony. 

§  742.  The  next  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  first  article 
respects  the  subject  of  impeachment.  It  is  as  follows:  ^^The 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When 
sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  chief  jus- 
tice shall  preside.  And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  presenf 

§  748.  Upon  the  subject  of  impeachments  something  has  al- 
ready been  said,  in  treating  of  that  branch  of  the  Constitution 
which  delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment.  Upon  the  propriety  of  delegating  the  power  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  But  the  next  inquiry  naturally  pre- 
sented is,  by  what  tribunal  shall  an  impeachment  be  tried  7  It 
is  obviously  incorrect  in  theory,  and  against  the  general  princi- 
ples of  justice,  that  the  same  tribunal  should  at  once  be  tiie  ac- 
cusers and  the  judges;  that  they  should  first  decide  upon  the 
verity  of  the  accusation  and  then  try  the  offenders.^  Tlie  first 
object  in  the  administration  of  justice  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  se- 
cure an  impartial  trial.  Tliis  is  so  fundamental  a  rule  in  all 
republican  governments  that  it  can  require  little  reasoning  to 
support  it;  and  the  only  surprise  is,  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
overlooked. 

§  744.  The  practice  of  impeachments  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally derived  into  the  common  law  from  the  Germans,  who,  in 
their  great  councils,  sometimes  tried  capital  accusations  relating 
to  the  public  Licet  apud  concilium  accvsarcj  quoque  et  discrimen 
capitis  intendere.^  When  it  was  adopted  in  England  it  received 
material  improvements.  In  Qermany,  and  also  in  the  Orecian 
and  Roman  republics,  the  people  were  at  the  same  time  the  ac- 
cusers and  the  judges;  thus  trampling  down  at  the  outset  the 
best  safeguards  of  the  rights  and  lives  of  the  citizens.'    But  in 

t  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  22,  pp.  209,  210. 

*  4  Black.  Ckymm.  260 ;  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Oenn.  12. 

*  4  Black.  Comm.  261  ;  2  Wilsons  Law  Lect  164, 166, 166. 
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England,  the  House  of  Commons  is  inyested  with  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  and  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  sole  power  of 
trial.  Thus,  a  tribunal  of  high  dignity,  independence,  and  in- 
telligence, and  not  likely  to  be  unduly  swayed  by  the  influence 
of  popular  opinion,  is  established  to  protect  the  accused  and  se- 
cure to  him  a  favorable  hearing.^  Montesquieu  has  deemed  such 
a  tribunal  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.'  Machiavel  has  ascribed 
the  ruin  of  the  republic  of  Florence  to  the  want  of  a  mode  of  pro- 
viding by  impeachment  against  those  who  'offended  against  the 
state.  An  American  commentator  has  hazarded  the  extraordi- 
nary remark  that,  ^^If  the  want  of  a  proper  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  impeachments  can  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  United  States, 
some  future  Machiavel  may  perhaps  trace  their  destruction  to  the 
same  source."  *  The  model  from  which  the  national  court  of  im- 
peachments is  borrowed  is,  doubtless,  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
a  similar  constitutional  distribution  of  the  power  exists  in  many 
of  the  State  governments.^ 

§  746.  The  groat  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  selection  of  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  are  impartiality,  integrity, 
intelligence,  and  independence.  If  either  of  these  is  wanting, 
the  trial  must  be  radically  imperfect  To  insure  impartiality, 
the  body  must  be  in  some  degree  removed  from  popular  power 
and  passions,  from  the  influence  of  sectional  prejudice,  and  from 
the  more  dangerous  influence  of  mere  parky  spirit  To  secure 
integrity,  there  must  be  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  a  deep  respon- 
sibility to  future  times  as  well  as  to  Ood.  To  secure  intelligence, 
there  must  be  age,  experience,  and  high  intellectual  powers  as 
well  as  attainments.  To  secure  independence,  there  must  be 
numbers  as  well  as  talents,  and  a  confidence  resulting  at  once 
from  permanency  of  place  and  dignity  of  station  and  enlightened 
patriotism.  Does  the  Senate  combine  in  a  suitable  degree  all 
these  qualifications  7  Does  it  combine  them  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  tribunal  which  could  be  constituted  ?  Wliat  othor  tri- 
bunal could  be  intrusted  with  the  authority  ?  These  are  questions 
of  the  highest  importance  and  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence. 
They  arose  in  the  convention,  and  underwent  a  full  discussion 

1  4  BlMsk.  Comm.  201 ;  bat  see  Paley't  Moral  PhUosophj,  B.  «,  ch.  8 ;  1  WOaon's 
Law  Lect  450,  461. 

*  MonteMi.  Spirit  of  Um,  B.  11,  ch.  0. 

•  1  Tncker't  BUck.  Comm.  App.  848.  4  The  Federalist,  Nop.  66,  66. 
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there.  They  were  again  deliberately  debated  in  the  State  con- 
ventions ;  and  they  have  been  at  yarious  times  since  agitated  hjf 
jurists  ajid  statesmen  and  political  bodies.  Few  parts  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  assailed  with  more  yigor,  and  few  have 
been  defended  with  more  ability.  A  learned  commentator^  at  a 
considerable  distance  of  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Gonstitu- 
tion,  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  it  was  a  most  inordinate 
power,  and  in  some  instances  utterly  incompatible  with  the  other 
functions  of  the  Senate ;  ^  and  a  similar  opinion  has  often  been 
propagated  with  an  abundance  of  zcal.^  Tlie  journal  of  the  con- 
vention bears  testimony  also  to  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of 
judgment  on  the  subject  in  that  body. 

§  746.  The  subject  is  itself  full  of  intrinsic  difficulty  in  a  gov- 
ernment purely  elective.  The  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised 
over  offences  which  are  committed  by  public  men  in  violation  of 
their  public  trust  and  duties.  Those  duties  are  in  many  cases 
political;  and,  indeed,  in  other  cases,  to  which  the  power  of 
impeachment  will  probably  be  applied,  they  will  respect  func- 
tionaries of  a  high  character,  where  the  remedy  would  otherwise 
be  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  grievance  be  incapable  of  redress. 
Strictly  speaking,  then,  the  power  partakes  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, as  it  respects  injuries  to  the  society  in  its  political  character; 
and,  on  this  account,  it  requires  to  be  guarded  in  its  exercise 
against  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  intolerance  of  party,  and  the  sud- 
den movements  of  popular  feeling.  The  prosecution  will  seldom 
fail  to  agitate  the  passions  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  divide 
it  into  parties,  more  or  less  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  accused. 
The  press,  with  its  unsparing  vigilance,  will  arrange  itself  on 
either  side  to  control  and  influence  public  opinion ;  and  there  will 
always  be  some  danger  that  the  decision  will  be  regulated  more 
by  the  comparative  strength  of  parties  than  Jby  the  real  proofs  of 
innocence  or  guilt* 

§  747.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deiicacy  and  magnitude  of  a 
trust  which  so  deeply  concerns  the  political  existence  and  repu- 
tation of  every  man  engaged  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  cannot  be  overlooked.^    It  ought  not  to  be  a  power  so 

1  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  200  ;  Id.  885,  886,  887. 

*  8  Amer.  Moaenxn,  649 ;  8  Amer.  Musetim,  71 ;  The  Federalitt,  Noe.  66,  66 ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  837  ;  Jour,  of  ConTeiitioii,  Supplement,  pp.  426,  487. 
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operative  and  instant  that  it  may  intimidate  a  modest  and  con- 
scientious statesman  or  other  functionary  from  accepting  office ; 
nor  so  weak  and  torpid  as  to  be  capable  of  lulling  offenders  into 
a  general  security  and  indifference.  The  difficulty  of  placing  it 
rightly  in  a  government  resting  entii*ely  on  the  basis  of  period- 
ical elections  will  be  more  strikingly  perceived  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  ambitious  and  the  cunning  will  often  make 
strong  accusations  against  public  men  the  means  of  their  own 
elevation  to  office,  and  thus  give  an  impulse  to  the  power  of  im- 
peachment by  preoccupying  the  public  opinion.  The  convention 
appears  to  have  been  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  difficulty 
of  constituting  a  suitable  tribunal,  and  finally  came  to  the  result 
that  the  Senate  was  the  most  fit  depositary  of  this  exalted  trust. 
In  so  doing  they  had  the  example  before  them  of  several  of  the 
best  considered  State  constitutions;  and  the  example,  in  some 
measure,  of  Oreat  Britain.  The  most  strenuous  opponent  can- 
not, therefore,  allege  that  it  was  a  rash  and  novel  experiment; 
the  most  unequivocal  friend  must,  at  the  same  time,  admit  that 
it  is  not  free  from  all  plausible  objections.^ 

§  748.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  review  the  ground,  and 
ascertain  how  far  the  objections  are  well  founded,  and  whether 
any  other  scheme  would  have  been  more  unexceptionable.  The 
principal  objections  were  as  follows :  1.  That  the  provision  con- 
founds the  legislative  and  judiciary  authorities  in  the  same  body, 
in  violation  of  the  well-known  maxim  which  requires  a  separa- 
tion of  them.  2.  That  it  accumulates  an  undue  proportion  of 
power  in  the  Senate,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  too  aristo- 
cratic. 8.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  court  will  be  impaired  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Senate  has  an  agency  in  appointment 
to  office.  4  That  its  efficiency  is  still  further  impaired  by  its 
participation  in  the  functions  of  the  treaty-making  power.  ^ 

§  749.  The  first  objection,  which  relates  to  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  an  entire  separation  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers, 
has  been  already  discussed  in  its  most  general  form  in  another 
place.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  maxim  does  not  apply  to 
partial  intermixtures  of  these  powers;  and  that  such  an  inter- 
mixture is  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  is,  in  many  cases,  indis- 
pensable for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  due  independence  of 
the  different  departments  of  government,  and  their  harmony  and 
1  The  FederaliBt»  Nob.  65,  6d.  <  The  Federalist,  Na  '66. 
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healthy  operation  in  the  advancement  of  the  public  interests  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  liberties.^  The  question  is  not  so 
much  whether  any  intermixture  is  allowable,  as  whether  the  in- 
termixture of  the  authority  to  try  impeachments  with  the  other 
functions  of  the  Senate  is  salutary  and  useful.  Now,  some  of 
these  fimctions  constitute  a  sound  reason  for  the  investment  of 
the  power  in  this  branch.  The  offences  which  the  power  of  im- 
peachment is  designed  principally  to  reach  are  those  of  a  politi- 
cal or  of  a  judicial  character.  They  are  not  those  which  lie 
within  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  municipal  jurisprudence  of  a 
country.  They  are  founded  on  different  principles,  are  governed 
by  different  maxims,  are  directed  to  different  objects,  and  require 
different  remedies  from  those  which  ordinarily  apply  to  crimes.* 
So  far  as  they  are  of  a  judicial  character,  it  is  obviously  more  * 
safe  to  the  public  to  confide  them  to  the  Senate  than  to  a  mere 
court  of  law.  The  Senate  may  be  presumed  always  to  contain  a 
number  of  distinguished  lawyers,  and  probably  some  persons  who 
have  held  judicial  stations.  At  the  same  time  they  will  not  have 
any  undue  and  immediate  sympathy  with  the  accused  from  that 
common  professional  or  corporation  spirit,  which  is  apt  to  per- 
vade those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  and  duties. 

§  750.  In  regard  to  political  offences,  the  selection  of  the  sen- 
ators has  some  positive  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  they  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  have  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  than  per- 
sons  in  other  situations,  of  political  functions  and  their  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments ;  of  the  nature  of  diplomatic  rights  and 
duties ;  of  the  extent,  limits,  and  variety  of  executive  powers  and 
operations;  and  of  the  sources  of  involuntary  error  and  unde- 
signed excess,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  of  meditated 
and  violent  disregard  of  duty  and  right  On  the  one  hand,  this 
very  experience  and  knowledge  will  bring  them  to  the  trial  with 
a  spirit  of  candor  and  intelligence,  and  an  ability  to  comprehend 
and  scrutinize  the  charges  against  the  accused ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  connection  with,  and  dependence  on,  the  States,  will 
make  them  feel  a  just  regard  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  and 
the  interests  of  the  States  and  the  people.  And  this  may  prop- 
erly lead  to  another  remark ;  that  the  power  of  impeachment  is 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  left  to  the  final  decision  of  a  tribunal 

1  Ante,  Vol.  2,  §  524  to  640 ;  Rawle  on  Gonstitation,  ch.  S2,  p.  812. 
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composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  States,  having  a  common 
interest  to  maintain  the  rights  of  all,  and  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  local  and  sectional  prejudices.  Surely,  it  will  not  readily  be 
admitted  by  the  zealous  defenders  of  State  rights  and  State  jeal- 
ousies, that  the  power  is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  all  the  States, 
to  be  used  for  their  own  protection  and  honor. 

§  761.  The  next  objection  regards  the  undue  accumulation  of 
power  in  the  Senate  from  this  source  connected  with  other 
sources.  So  far  as  any  other  powers  are  incompatible  with  and 
obstructive  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of  impeachment, 
they  will  fall  under  cionsideration  under  another  head.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
objection  is.  What  is  the  due  measure  or  criterion  of  power  to 
be  given  to  the  Senate  ?  What  is  the  standard  which  is  to  be 
assumed  7  If  we  are  to  regard  theory,  no  power  in  any  depart- 
ment of  government  is  undue,  which  is  safe  and  useful  in  its  act- 
ual operations,  which  is  not  dangerous  in  its  form,  or  too  wide 
in  its  extent  It  is  incumbent^  then,  on  those  who  press  the  ob 
jection,  to  establish  by  some  sound  reasoning  that  the  power  is 
not  safe,  but  mischievous  or  dangerous.^  Now,  the  power  of  im- 
peachment is  not  one  expected  in  any  government  to  be  in  con* 
stant  or  frequent  exercise.  ,It  is  rattier  intended  for  occasional 
and  extraordinary  cases,  where  a  superior  power,  acting  for  the 
whole  people,  is  put  into  operation  to  protect  their  rights,  and 
to  rescue  their  liberties  from  violation.  Such  a  power  cannot^ 
if  its  actual  exercise  is  properly  guarded,  in  the  hands  of  func- 
tionaries responsible  and  wise,  be  justly  said  to  be  unsafe  or 
dangerous;  unless  we  are  to  say  that  no  power  which  is  liable  to 
abuse  should  be,  under  any  circumstances,  delegated.  Tlie  sen- 
ators cannot  be  presumed,  in  ordinary  decency,  not  to  be  a  body 
of  sufficient  wisdom  to  be  capable  of  executing  the  power ;  and 
their  responsibility  arises  from  the  moderate  duration  of  their 
office,  and  their  general  stake  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  their  own  sense  of  duty  and  reputation.  If,  passing 
from  theory,  resort  is  had  to  the  history  of  other  governments, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  the  power  of 
trying  impeachments  has  ever  been  a  source  of  undue  aristocrati- 
cbI  authority  or  of  dangerous  influence.  The  history  of  Great 
Britain  has  not  established  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  a 
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dangerous  depositary  of  influence  of  any  sort  from  its  being  a 
high  court  T)f  impeachments.  If  the  power  of  impeachment  has 
ever  been  abused,  it  has  not  trampled  upon  popular  rights.  If  it 
has  struck  down  high  victims,  it  has  followedi  rather  than  led, 
the  popular  opinion^  If  it  has  been  an  instrument  of  injustice, 
it  has  been  from  yielding  too  much,  and  not  too  little.  If  it  has 
sometimes  suffered  an  offender  to  escape,  it  has  far  more  fre- 
quently  purified  the  fountains  of  jiistice,  and  brought  down  the 
favorite  of  courts  and  the  perverter  of  patronage  to  public  hu- 
miliation and  disgrace.  And,  to  bring  the  case  home  to  our  own 
State  governments,  the  power  in  our  State  senates  has  hitherto 
been  without  danger,  though  certainly  not  without  efficiency. 

§  762.  The  next  objection  is,  that  the  power  is  not  efficient  or 
safe  in  connection  with  the  agency  of  the  Senate  in  appointments. 
The  argument  is,  that  senators  who  have  concurred  in  an  ap- 
pointment will  be  too  indulgent  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the  men 
in  whose  efficient  creation  they  have  participated.^  The  same 
objection  lies  with*^equal  force  against  all  governments  which 
intrust  the  power  of  appointment  to  any  persons  who  have  a  right 
to  remove  them  at  pleasure.  It  might  in  such  cases  be  urged 
that  the  favoritism  of  the  appointor  would  always  screen  the  mis- 
behavior  of  the  appointees.  Yet  no  one  doubts  the  fitness  of  in*- 
trusting  such  a  power;  and  confidence  is  reposed,  and  properly 
reposed,  in  the  character  and  responsibility  of  those  who  make 
the  appointment^  The  objection  is  greatly  diminished  in  its 
force  by  the  consideration  that  the  Senate  has  but  a  slight  par- 
ticipation in  the  appointments  to  office.  The  President  is  to 
nominate  and  appoint;  and  the  Senate  are  called  upon  merely  to 
confirm  or  reject  the  nomination.  They  have  no  right  of  choice, 
and  therefore  must  feel  loss  solicitude  as  to  the  individual  who 
is  appointed.*  But,  in  fact,  the  objection  is  itself  not  well 
founded ;  for  it  will  rarely  occur  that  the  persons  who  have  con- 
curred in  the  appointment  will  be  members  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  trial.  As  one-third  is,  or  may  be,  changed  every 
two  years,  the  case  is  highly  improbable;  and  still  more  rarely 
can  the  fact  bf  the  appointment  operate  upon  the  minds  of  any 
considerable  number  of  the  senators.  What  possible  operation 
could  it  have  upon  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  reasonable  intelli- 
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gence  and  integrity,  that  he  had  assented  to  the  appointment  of 
any  individual  of  whom  he  ordinarily  could  have  little  or  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  in  whose  appointment  he  had  concurred 
upon  the  judgment  and  recommendation  of  others?  Such  an 
influence  is  too  remote  to  be  of  much  weight  in  human  affairs ; 
and,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  too  common  to  form  a  just  exception 
to  the  competency  of  any  forum. 

§  763.  The  next  objection  is  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  union 
of  the  power  with  that  of  making  treaties.  It  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  ambassadors  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  and  if  he  makes  a  treaty  which  is 
ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  however  corrupt  or  excep- 
tionable his  conduct  may  have  boon,  there  can  be  little  chance  of 
redress  by  an  impeachment  If  the  treaty  be  ratified,  and  the 
minister  be  impeached  for  concluding  it  because  it  is  derogatory 
to  the  honor,  tiie  interest,  or  perhaps  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  who  (it  is  said)  are  to  be  his  judges  ?  The  Senate,  by 
whom  it  has  been  approved  and  ratified?  If  the  President  be 
impeached  for  giving  improper  instructions  to  the  minister,  and 
for  ratifying  the  treaty  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  who  are  to 
be  his  judges  ?  The  Senate,  to  whom  the  treaty  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  by  whom  it  has  been  approved  and  ratified  ?  ^  This 
would  be  to  constitute  the  senators  their  own  judges  in  every 
case  of  a  corrupt  or  perfidious  execution  of  their  trust ^ 

§  764.  Such  is  the  objection  pressed  with  unusual  earnestness, 
and  certainly  having  a  more  plausible  foundation  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  It  presupposes,  however,  a  state  of  facts  of  a 
very  extraordinary  character,  and,  having  put  an  extreme  case, 
argues  from  it  against  the  propriety  of  any  delegation  of  the 
power  which  in  such  a  case  might  be  abused.  This  is  not  just 
reasoning  in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  cases  respecting  the  pol- 
ity and  organization  of  governments ;  for  in  all  such  cases  there 
must  be  power  reposed  in  some  person  or  body,  and  wherever 
it  is  reposed  it  may  be  abused.  Now,  the  case  put  is  either  one 
where  the  Senate  has  ratified  an  appointment  or  treaty,  inno- 
cently believing  it  to  be  unexceptionable  and  beneficial  to  the 
country,  or  where  the  Senate  has  corruptly  ratified  it,  and  basely 
betrayed  their. trust  In  the  former  case,  the  Senate  having 
acted  with  fidelity,  according  to  their  best  sense  of  duty,  would 
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feel  no  sjinpaihy  for  a  corrupt  executive  or  minister  who  had 
acted  with  fraud  or  dishonor  unknown  to  them.  If  the  treaty 
were  good,  they  might  still  desire  to  punish  those  who  had  acted 
baselj  or  corruptly  in  negotiating  it  If  bad,  they  would  feel 
indignation  for  the  imposition  practised  upon  them  by  an  execu- 
tive or  minister  in  whom  they  placed  confidence,  instead  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  misconduct  They  would  feel  that  they  had  been 
betrayed  into  an  error,  and  would  rather  have  a  bias  against 
than  in  favor  of  the  deceiver. 

§  766.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  had  corruptly  assented 
to  the  appointment  and  treaty,  it  is  certain  that  there  would  be 
no  effectual  remedy  by  impeachment  so  long  as  the  same  persons 
remained  members  of  the  Senate.  But  even  here  two  years 
might  remove  a  large  nimiber  of  the  guilty  conspirators,  and 
public  indignation  would  probably  compel  the  resignation  of  all. 
But  is  such  a  case  supposable  ?  If  it  be,  then  there  are  others 
quite  within  the  same  range  of  supposition,  and  equally  mis- 
chievous, for  which  there  can  be  no  remedy.  Suppose  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  corruptly  pass  any 
law,  or  violate  the  Constitution,  where  is  the  remedy  ?  Suppose 
the  House  of  Representatives  carry  into  effect  and  appropriate 
money  corruptly  in  aid  of  such  a  corrupt  treaty,  where  is  the 
remedy  ?  Why  might  it  not  be  as  well  urged  Uiat  the  House 
of  Representatives  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
impeachment,  because  they  might  corruptly  concur  with  the  ex- 
ecutive in  an  injurious  or  unconstitutional  measure,  or  might 
corruptly  aid  the  executive  in  negotiating  a  treaty  by  public  re- 
solves or  secret  instructions  ?  The  truth  is,  that  all  arguments 
of  tliis  sort,  which  suppose  a  combination  of  the  public  function- 
aries to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  the  powers  of  the 
government,  are  so  extravagant  that  they  go  to  the  overthrow  of 
all  delegated  power;  or  they  are  so  rare,  and  remote  in  practice, 
that  they  ought  not  to  enter  as  elements  into  any  structure  of  a 
free  government.  The  Constitution  supposes  that  men  may  be 
trusted  with  power  under  reasonable  guards.  It  presumes  that 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  will  no  more  conspire  to  overthrow 
the  government  than  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  supposes 
the  best  pledges  for  fidelity  to  be  in  the  character  of  the  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  people  in  the  choice 
of  agents.     It  does  not  in  decency  presume  that  the  two-thirds 
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of  the  Senate  representing  the  States  will  corruptly  unite  with 
the  executive,  or  abuse  their  power.  Neither  does  it  suppose 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  corruptly 
refuse  to  impeach,  or  corruptly  pass  a  law.^ 

§  756.  But,  passing  by,  for  the  present,  this  general  reasoning 
on  the  objections  stated,  let  us  see  if  any  other  and  better  practi- 
cal scheme  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  can  be  devised.  One 
scheme  might  be  to  intrust  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  another,  to  intrust  it  to  that  Court  and  the  Senate 
jointly;  a  third,  to  intrust  it  to  a  special  tribunal,  appointed 
permanently  or  temporarily  for  the  purpose.  If  it  shall  appear 
that  to  all  of  these  schemes  equally  strong  objections  may  be 
made  (and  probably  none  more  unexceptionable  could  bo  sug- 
gested), argument  in  favor  of  the  Senate  will  acquire  more  per- 
suasive cogency. 

§  757.  First,  the  intrusting  of  the  trial  of  impeachments  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  original  project  in  the 
convention.^  It  was  at  first  agreed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  judiciary  should  extend  to  impeachments  of  national 
officers.^  Afterwards  this  clause  was  struck  out,^  and  the  power 
to  impeach  was  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ;^  and  the 
jusrisdiction  of  the  trial  of  impeachments  was  also  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ^  Ultimately,  the  same  jurisdiction  was  assigned 
to  the  Senate  by  the  vote  of  nine  States  against  two.^ 

§  758.  The  principal  reasons  which  prevailed  in  the  conven- 
tion in  favor  of* the  final  decision,  and  against  vesting  the  juris* 
diction  in  the  Supreme  Court,  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have 
been  those  which  are  stated  in  the  Federalist  Its  language  is 
as  follows:  "Where  else,  than  in  the  Senate,  could  have  been 
found  a  tribunal  sufficiently  dignified  or  sufficiently  independent  ? 
What  other  body  would  be  likely  to  feel  confidence  enough  in  its 
own  situation  to  preserve,  unawed  and  uninfluenced,  the  necessary 
impartiality  between  an  individual  accused  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  his  accusers?  Could  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  relied  upon  as  answering  this  description  ?    It  is  much 
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to  be  doubted  whether  the  members  of  that  tribunal  would,  at 
all  times,  be  endowe'd  with  so  eminent  a  portion  of  fortitude  as 
would  be  called  for  in  the  exercise  of  so  diflfcult  a  task.  And 
it  is  still  more  to  be  doubted  whether  thej  would  possess  a  de- 
gree of  credit  and  authority  which  might,  on  certain  occasions, 
be  indispensable  towards  reconciling  the  people  to  a  decision 
which  should  happen  to  clash  with  an  accusation  brought  bj 
their  immediate  representatires.  A  deficiency  in  the  first  would 
be  fatal  to  the  accused;  in  the  last,  dangerous  to  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  hazard  in  boUi  these  respects  could  only  be 
avoided  by  rendering  that  tribunal  more  numerous  than  would 
consist  with  a  reasonable  attention  to  economy.  The  necessity 
of  a  nimierous  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  is  equally  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  This  can  never  be  tied 
down  to  such  strict  rules,  either  in  the  delineation  of  the  offence 
by  the  prosecutors  or  in  the  construction  of  it  by  the  judges,  as 
in  common  cases  serve  to  limit  the  discretion  of  courts  in  favor 
of  personal  security.  There  will  be  no  jury  to  stand  between  the 
judges  who  are  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  the 
party  who  is  to  receive  or  suffer  it  The  awful  discretion  which 
a  court  of  impeachments  must  necessarily  have,  to  doom  to  honor 
or  to  infamy  the  most  confidential  and  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  community,  forbids  the  commitment  of  the  trust 
to  a  small  number  of  persons.  These  considerations  seem  alone 
to  authorize  a  conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
been  an  improper  substitute  for  the  Senate  as  a  cotirt  of  impeach- 
ments. 

§  759.  ^  There  remains  a  further  consideration,  which  will 
not  a  little  strengthen  this  conclusion.  It  is  this.  The  punish- 
ment which  may  be  the  consequence  of  conviction  upon  impeach- 
ment, is  not  to  terminate  the  chastisement  of  the  offender.  After 
having  been  sentenced  to  a  perpetual  ostracism  from  the  esteem, 
and  confidence,  and  honors,  and  emoluments  of  his  country,  he 
will  still  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.  Would  it  be  proper  that  the  persons  who  had  dis- 
posed of  his  fame  and  his  most  valuable  rights  as  a  citizen  in  one 
trial  should,  in  another  trial,  for  the  same  offence,  be  also  the 
disposers  of  his  life  and  fortune  ?  Would  there  not  be  the  great- 
est reason  to  apprehend  that  error  in  the  first  sentence  would  be 
the  parent  of  error  in  the  second  sentence  ?    That  the  strong  bias 
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of  one  decision  would  be  apt  to  overrule  the  influence  of  any  new 
lights  which  might  be  brought  to  vary  the  complexion  of  another 
decision  7  Those  who  know  anything  of  human  nature  will  not 
hesitate  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  by  making  the  same  persons  judges  in 
both  cases,  those  who  might  happen  to  be  the  objects  of  prosecu- 
tion would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  deprived  of  the  double  secu- 
rity intended  them  by  a  double  trial.  The  loss  of  life  and  estate 
would  often  be  virtually  included  in  a  sentence  which  in  its 
terms  imported  nothing  more  than  dismission  from  a  present^ 
and  disqualification  for  a  future  office.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
•  intervention  of  a  jury  in  the  second  instance  would  obviate  the 
danger.  But  juries  are  frequently  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
judges.  They  are  sometimes  induced  to  And  special  verdicts, 
which  refer  the  main  question  to  the  decision  of  the  court  Who 
would  be  willing  to  stake  his  life  and  his  estate  upon  a  verdict  of 
a  jury  acting  under  the  auspices  of  judges  who  had  predetermined 
his  guilt?"!. 

§  760.  That  there  is  great  force  in  this  reasoning  all  persons 
of  common  candor  must  allow ;  that  it  is  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory and  unanswerable  has  been  denied,  and  may  be  fairly 
questioned.  That  part  of  it  which  is  addressed  to  the  trial  at 
law  by  the  same  judges  might  have  been  in  some  degree  obviated 
by  confiding  the  jurisdiction  at  law  over  the  offence  (as  in  fact 
it  is  now  confided)  to  an  inferior  tribunal,  and  excluding  any 
judge  who  sat  at  the  impeachment  from  sitting  in  the  court  of 
trial.  Still,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  in  such  a 
case  the  prior  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  an  appeal  to  it 
were  not  allowable,  would  have  very  great  weight  upon  the  minds 
of  inferior  judges.  But  that  part  of  the  reasoning  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  importance  of  numbers  in  giving  weight  to  the 
decision,  and  especially  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  public 
confidence  and  respect  which  ought  to  follow  upon  a  decision,  is 
entitled  to  very  great  weight  It  is  fit,  however,  to  give  the  an- 
swer  to  the  whole  reasoning  by  the  other  side  in  the  words  of  a 
learned  commentator,  who  has  embodied  it  with  no  small  share 
of  ability  and  skill.  The  reasoning  "seems,"  says  he,  "to  have 
forgotten  that  senators  may  6e  discontinued  from  their  seats 
merely  from  the  effect  of  popular  disapprobation,  but  that  the 
1  The  Federaliit,  No.  65.    But  see  Bawle  on  the  Conetltution,  ch.  22,  pp.  211,  212. 
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judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  It  Beems  also  to  have  for- 
gotten that,  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  im- 
peached, the  Constitution  expressly  requires  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  preside  at  the  trial.  Are  all  the  con- 
fidence, all  the  firmness,  and  all  the  impartiality  of  that  court 
supposed  to  be  concentred  in  the  Chief  Justice,  and  to  reside  in 
his  breast  only  ?  If  that  court  could  not  be  relied  on  for  the  trial 
of  impeachments,  much  less  would  it  seem  worthy  of  reliance 
for  the  determination  of  any  question  between  the  United  States 
and  a  particular  State;  much  less  to  decide  upon  the  life  and 
death  of  a  person  whose  crimes  might  subject  him  to  impeach- 
ment, but  whose  influence  might  avert  a  conviction.  Yet  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  by  the  Constitution  regarded  as 
the  proper  tribunals  where  a  party  convicted  upon  an  impeach- 
ment may  receive  that  condign  punishment  which  the  nature  of 
his  crimes  may  require ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  per- 
son convicted  upon  an  impeachment  will  nevertheless  be  liable  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law, 
etc  The  question,  then,  might  be  retorted ;  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  Senate,  a  part  of  whom  must  have  been  either  particepa 
criminis  with  the  person  impeached,  by  advising  the  measure  for 
which  he  is  to  be  tried,  or  must  have  joined  the  opposition  to 
that  measure,  when  proposed  and  debated  in  the  Senate,  would 
be  a  more  independent  or  a  more  unprejudiced  tribunal  than  a 
court  composed  of  judges  holding  their  oRlces  during  good  be- 
havior, and  who  could  neither  be  presumed  to  have  participated 
in  the  crime,  nor  to  have  prejudged  the  criminal  ?  '*  ^ 

§  761.  This  reasoning  also  has  much  force  in  it;  but  in  can- 
dor also  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  not  wholly  unexceptionable. 
That  part  which  is  addressed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  not  founded  on  any  suppo- 
sition that  the  Chief  Justice  would  be  superior  in  confidence  and 
firmness  and  impartiality  to  the  residue  of  the  judges  (though 
in  talents  and  public  respect  and  acquirements  he  might  fairly 
be  presumed  their  superior),  but  on  the  necessity  of  excluding 
the  Vice-President  from  the  chair  when  he  might  have  a  mani- 
fest interest  which  would  destroy  his  impartiality.  That  part 
which  is  addressed  to  the  supposition  of  the  senators  being  par^ 

1  1  Tack.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  287. 
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tieipes  criminU  is  still  more  exceptionable ;  for  it  is  not  only  in- 
correct to  affirm  that  the  senators  must  be  in  such  a  predicament, 
but  in  all  probability  the  senators  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  be 
without  any  participation  in  the  offence.  The  offences  which 
would  be  generally  prosecuted  by  impeachment  would  be  those 
only  of  a  high  character,  and  belonging  to  persons  in  eminent 
stations,  — such  as  a  head  of  department,  a  forei^  minister,  a 
judge,  a  vice-president,  or  a  president  Over  the  conduct  of  such 
persons  the  Senate  could  ordinarily  have  no  control ;  and  a  cor- 
rupt combination  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  could  scarcely  be  presumed.  Any  of  these 
officers  might  bo  bribed,  or  commit  gross  misdemeanors,  without 
a  single  senator  having  the  least  knowledge  or  participation  in 
the  offence.  And,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  senators  could  at  any 
time  be  presumed  to  be  in  habits  of  intimate  personal  confidence 
or  connection  with  many  of  these  officers.  And,  so  far  as  public 
responsibility  is  concerned  or  public  confidence  is  required,  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  would  have  no  strong  tendency  to 
secure  the  former,  or  to  assuage  public  jealousies  so  as  peculiarly 
to  encourage  the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  circumstances 
most  important  in  the  discharge  of  judicial  duties,  that  they 
rarely  carry  with  them  any  strong  popular  favor  or  popular  influ- 
ence. The  influence,  if  any,  is  of  a  different  sort,  arising  from 
dignity  of  life  and  conduct,  abstinence  from  political  contests, 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  the  law,  and  a  firm  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  circumstances  which  are  felt  more  by  the 
profession  than  they  can  be  expected  to  be  praised  by  the  public 

§  762.  Besides,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  such  an 
additional  accumulation  of  power  in  the  judicial  department* 
would  not  only  furnish  pretexts  for  clamor  against  it,  but  might 
create  a  general  dread  of  its  influence,*  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
disturb  the  salutary  effects  of  its  ordinary  functions.^  There  is 
nothing  of  which  a  free  people  are  so  apt  to  be  jealous  as  of  the 
existence  of  political  functions  and  political  checks  in  those  who 
are  not  appointed  by  and  made  directly  responsible  to  themselves. 
The  judicial  tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior,  though  in 
some  respects  most  favorable  for  an  independent  discharge  of 
these  functions  and  checks,  is  at  the  same  time  obnoxious  to 
some  strong  objections  as  a  remedy  for  impeachable  offences. 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  65. 
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§  768.  There  are,  howeyer,  reasons  of  great  weight  besides 
those  which  have  been  already  alluded  to^  which  fullj  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Gourt  is  not  the  most  appropriate 
tribunal  to  be  invested  with  authority  to  try  impeachments. 

§  764.  In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed. The  offences  to  which  the  power  of  impeachment  has 
been  and  is  ordinarily  applied  as  a  remedy  are  of  a  political 
character.  Not  but  that  crimes  of  a  strictly  legal  character  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  power  (for  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are 
expressly  within  it) ;  but  that  it  has  a  more  enlarged  operation, 
and  reaches  what  are  aptly  termed  political  offences,  growing 
out  of  personal  misconduct  or  gross  neglect,  or  usurpation,  or 
habitual  disregard  of  the  public  interests,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  political  office.  These  are  so  Yarious  in  their  character, 
and  so  indefinable  in  their  actual  inyolutions,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  provide  systematically  for  them  by  positive  law. 
They  must  be  examined  upon  very  broad  and  comprehensive 
principles  of  public  policy  and  duty.  They  must  be  judged  of 
by  the  habits  and  rules  and  principles  of  diplomacy,  of  depart- 
mental operations  and  arrangements,  of  parliamentary  practice, 
of  executive  customs  and  negotiations,  of  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  political  movements;  and,  in  short,  by  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  as  well  those  which  aggravate  as  those  which 
extenuate  or  justify  the  offensive  acts  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  judicial  character  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  justice,  and  are  far  removed  from  the  reach  of  municipal  juris- 
prudence. They  are  duties  which  are  easily  understood  by  states- 
men, and  are  rarely  known  to  judges.  A  tribunal  composed  of 
the  former  would  therefore  be  far  more  competent  in  point  of  in- 
telligence and  ability  than  the  latter  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal  And,  surely,  in 
such  grave  affairs,  the  competency  of  the  tribunal  to  discharge 
the  duties  in  the  best  manner  is  an  indispensable  qualification. 

§  766.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  strictness  of 
the  forms  of  proceeding  in  coses  of  offences  at  common  law  is  ill 
adapted  to  impeachments.  The  very  habits  growing  out  of  judi- 
cial employments,  the  rigid  manner  in  which  the  discretion  of 
judges  is  limited  and  fenced  in  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  protect 
persons  accused  of  crimes  by  rules  and  precedents,  and  the  adhe* 
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rence  to  techAical  j^nciplea,  which,  perhaps,  distingpiahes  tius 
branch  of  the  law  more  than  anj  other,  are  all  ill  mdmpbed  to  the 
trial  of  political  offences  in  the  broad  course  of  impeachmenta. 
And  it  has  been  ofaserred,  with  great  prq>riet7,  that  a  tribunal 
of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  diaracter,  confined  as  little  as 
possible  to  strict  forms,  enabled  to  continue  its  session  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  the  law  maj  reqnire,  qualified  to  Tiew  the  charge 
in  all  its  bearings  and  dependencies,  and  to  appropriate  aa  sonnd 
principles  of  public  policy  the  defence  of  the  accused,  seems  in- 
dispensable to  the  yalue  of  the  trial  ^  The  history  of  impeach- 
ments, both  in  England  and  America,  justifies  the  remarlL 
There  is  little  technical  in  the  mode  of  proceeding;  the  charges 
are  sufficiently  clear,  and  yet  in  a  general  form ;  there  are  few 
oxceptions  which  arise  in  the  application  of  the  eridence  which 
grow  out  of  mere  technical  rules  and  quibbles.  And  it  has  re- 
peatedly been  seen  that  the  functions  hare  been  better  under- 
stood, and  more  liberally  and  justly  expounded,  by  statesmen 
than  by  mere  lawyers.  An  illustrious  instance  of  this  sort  is 
upon  record  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  where 
the  question  whether  an  impeachment  was  abated  by  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  was  decided  in  the  n^ative  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons,  against  what  seemed  to 
be  the  weight  of  professional  opinion.^ 

§  766.  In  the  next  place,  the  very  functions  inyolying  politi- 
cal interests  and  connections  are  precisely  those  which  it  seems 
most  important  to  exclude  from  the  cognizance  and  participation 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  Much  of  the  reverence  and 
respect  belonging  to  the  judicial  character  arise  from  the  belief 
that  the  tribunal  is  impartial,  as  well  as  enlightened;  just,  as 
well  as  searching.  It  is  of  very  great  consequence  that  judges 
should  not  only  be,  in  fact,  above  all  exception  in  this  respect, 
but  that  they  should  be  generally  believed  to  he  so.  Tliey  should 
not  only  be  pure,  but,  if  possible,  above  suspicion.  Many  of  the 
oiTonces  which  will  be  charged  against  public  men  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  heats  and  animosities  of  party,  and  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  judges  should  bo  called  to  sit,  as  umpires,  in  the 
controversies  of  party,  would  inevitably  Involve  them  in  the 
common  odium  of  partisans,  and  place  them  in  public  opinion,  if 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitation,  cb.  22,  p.  212. 
s  4  Black.  Oomm.  400,  CliristUn*s  Note. 
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not  in  fact,  at  least  in  form,  in  the  array  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  habits,  too,  arising  from  such  fmictions,  will  lead 
them  to  take  a  more  ardent  part  in  public  discussions,  and  in  the 
vindication  of  their  own  political  decisions,  than  seems  desirable 
for  those  who  are  daily  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  private 
rights  and  claims  of  men  distinguished  for  their  political  conse- 
quence, zeal,  or  activity  in  the  ranks  of  party.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment like  ours  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  withdrawing  as 
much  as  possible  all  judicial  functionaries  from  the  contests  of 
more  party  strife.  With  all  their  efforts  to  avoid  them,  from 
the  free  intercourse,  and  constant  changes  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment both  of  men  and  measures,  there  is  at  all  times  the  most 
imminent  danger  that  all  classes  of  society  will  be  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  politics.  Whatever  shall  have  a  tendency  to  secure 
in  tribunals  of  justice  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  juridical  duties  is  of  inestimable  value.  What  can  more 
surely  advance  this  object  than  the  exemption  of  them  from  all 
participation  in,  and  control  over,  the  acts  of  political  men  in 
their  official  duties  ?  Where,  indeed,  those  acte  fall  within  the 
character  of  known  crimes  at  common  law  or  by  positive  statute, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  duty,  because  the  rule  is  known, 
and  equally  applies  to  all  persons,  in  and  out  of  office ;  and  the 
facts  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  according  to  the  habitual  course 
of  investigation  in  common  cases.  '  The  remark  of  Mr.  Woode- 
son  on  this  subject  is  equally  just  and  appropriate.  After  hav- 
ing enumerated  some  of  the  cases  in  which  impeachments  have 
been  tried  for  political  offences,  he  adds  that  from  these  *^  it  is 
apparent  how  little  the  ordinary  tribunals  are  calculated  to  take 
cognizance  of  such  offences,  or  to  investigate  and  reform  the  gen- 
eral polity  of  the  state."  ^ 

§  767.  In  the  next  place,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
appointed  by  the  executive,  and  will  naturally  feel  some  sympa- 
thy and  attachment  for  the  person  to  whom  they  owe  this  honor, 
and  for  those  whom  he  selects  as  his  confidential  advisers  in  the 
departments.  Yet  the  President  himself  and  those  confidential 
advisers  are  the  very  persons  who  are  eminently  the  objects  to 
be  reached  by  the  power  of  impeachment  The  very  circum- 
stance that  some,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  Court,  owe  their 
elevation  to  the  same  chief  magistrate  whose  acts,  or  those  of 

1  2  Woodeson,  Led.  40,  p.  602. 
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his  confidential  advisers,  are  on  trial,  would  have  some  tendency 
to  diminish  the  public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  tribunal. 

§  768.  But,  in  the  next  place,  a  far  more  weighty  considera- 
tion is,  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  judicial  department  may 
be  impeached  for  malconduct  in  office;  and  thus  that  spirit 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  has  been  called  the  corpora- 
tion spirit  of  organized  tribunals  and  societies,  will  naturally 
be  brought  into  plaj.  Suppose  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  himself  be  impeached ;  the  number  of  his  triers  would 
not  only  be  diminished,  but  all  the  attachments  and  partialities, 
or  it  may  be  the  rivalries  and  jealousies,  of  peers  on  the  same 
bench,  may  be,  or  (what  is  practically  almost  as  mischiovous) 
may  be  suspected  to  be,  put  in  operation  to  screen  or  exaggerate 
the  olTence.  Would  any  person  soberly  decide  that  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  the  safest  and  the  best  of  all  tri- 
bunals for  the  trial  of  a  brother  judge,  taking  human  feelings  as 
they  are  and  human  infirmity  oa  it  is  ?  If  not^  would  thoro  not 
be,  even  in  relation  to  inferior  judges,  a  sense  of  indulgence,  or 
a  bias  of  opinion  upon  certain  judicial  acts  and  practices,  which 
might  incline  their  minds  to  undue  extenuation  or  to  undue 
harshness?  And  if  there  should  be,  in  fact,  no  danger  from 
such  a  source,  is  there  not  some  danger,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  a  jealousy  of  the  operations  of  judicial  tribunals 
over  judicial  offences  would  create  in  the  minds  of  the  commun- 
ity a  broad  distinction  in  regard  to  convictions  and  punishments 
between  them  and  merely  political  offences?  Would  not  the 
power  of  impeachment  cease  to  poscsss  its  just  reverence  and  au- 
thority if  such  a  distinction  should  prevail;  and  especially  if 
political  victims  rarely  escaped,  and  judicial  officers  as  rarely 
suffered  ?  Can  it  be  desirable  thus  to  create  any  tendency  in  the 
public  mind  towards  the  judicial  department  which  may  impair 
its  general  respect  and  daily  utility  7  ^ 

§  769.  Considerations  of  this  sort  cannot  be  overlooked  in  in- 
quiries of  this  nature ;  and  if  to  some  minds  they  may  not  seem 
wholly  satisfactory,  they  at  least  establish  that  the  Supremo 
Court  is  not  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  impeachment  wholly  above 
all  reasonable  exception.  But  if  to  considerations  of  this  sort 
it  is  added  that  the  common  practice  of  free  governments,  and 
1  Bat  see  Bawle  on  the  Constitation,  ch.  22^  p.  214. 
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especially  of  England  and  of  the  States  composing  the  Union, 
has  been  to  confide  this  power  to  one  department  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  upon  the  accusation  of  another;  and  that  this  has  been 
found  to  work  well,  and  to  adjust  itself  to  the  public  feelings 
and  prejudices,  to  the  dignity  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  State,  the  inference  in  its  favor  cannot  but  be 
greatly  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

§  770.  To  those  who  felt  difficulties  in  confiding  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  alone  the  trial  of  impeachments,  the  scheme  might 
present  itself  of  uniting  that  court  with  the  Senate  jointly  for 
this  purpose.  To  this  union  many  of  the  objections  already 
stated,  and  especially  those  founded  on  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  judicial  department,  would  apply  with  the  same  force  as  they 
do  to  YCflting  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
In  some  other  respects  there  would  result  advantages  from  the 
union;  but  they  would  scarcely  overbalance  the  disadvantages.^ 
If  the  judges,  compared  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  were 
few  in  number,  their  weight  would  scarcely  be  felt  in  that  body. 
The  habits  of  co-operation  in  common  daily  duties  would  create 
among  the  senators  an  habitual  confidence  and  sympathy  with 
each  other,  and  the  same  habits  would  produce  a  correspondent 
influence  among  the  judges.  There  would,  therefore,  be  two  dis- 
tinct bodies  acting  together  pro  re  nata^  which  were  in  a  great 
measure  strangers  to  each  other,  and  with  feelings,  pursuits,  and 
modes  of  reasoning  wholly  distinct  from  each  other.  Great  con*- 
trariety  of  opinion  might  naturally  be  presumed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  spring  up,  and,  in  all  probability,  would  become 
quite  marked  in  the  action  of  the  two  bodies.  Suppose,  upon  an 
impeachment,  the  senators  should  bo  on  one  side  and  the  judges 
on  the  other;  suppose  a  minority  composed  of  all  the  judges  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  senators ;  or  suppose  a  majority 
made  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  judges ;  in  these,  and  many 
other  cases,  there  might  be  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying the  public  mind  as  to  the  result  of  the  impeachment  Ju- 
dicial opinion  might  go  urgently  one  way,  and  political  character 
and  opinion  as  urgently  another  way.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  have  little  tendency  to  add  weight  or  dignity  to  the  court 
in  the  opinion  of  the  community.  And  perhaps  a  lurking  sus- 
picion might  pervade  many  minds,  that  one  body  or  the  other 

^  The  FederaliBt,  No.  60. 
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had  possessed  an  undae  preponderance  of  influence  in  the  actual 
decision.  Even  jealousies  and  discontents  might  grow  up  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  component  bodies  themselves,  from  their  own 
difference  of  structure  and  habits  and  occupations  and  duties. 
The  practice  of  goyemments  has  not  hitherto  established  any 
great  value  as  attached  to  the  intermixture  of  different  bodies  for 
single  occasions  or  temporary  objects. 

§  771.  A  third  scheme  might  be  to  intrust  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments to  a  special  tribunal,  constituted  for  that  sole  purpose. 
But  whatever  arguments  may  be  found  in  favor  of  such  a  plan, 
there  will  be  found  to  be  correspondent  objections  and  difficulties. 
It  would  tend  to  increase  the  complexity  of  the  political  machine, 
and  add  a  now  spring  to  the  operations  of  the  government,  the 
utility  of  which  would  be  at  least  questionable,  and  might  clog 
its  just  movements.^  A  court  of  this  nature  would  be  attended 
with  heavy  expenses,  and  might,  in  practice,  be  subject  to  many 
casualties  and  inconveniences.  It  must  consist  either  of  perma- 
nent officers,  stationary  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  course 
entitled  to  fixed  and  regular  stipends,  or  of  national  officers, 
called  to  the  duties  for  the  occasion,  though  previously  designated 
by  office  or  rank ;  or  of  officers  of  the  State  governments,  selected 
when  the  impeachment  was  actually  depending.^  Now,  either 
of  these  alternatives  would  be  found  full  of  embarrassment  and 
intricacy,  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  it  a  definite 
form  and  organization.  .  The  court,  in  order  to  be  efficient  and 
independent,  ought  to  be  numerous.  It  ought  to  possess  talents, 
experience,  dignity,  and  weight  of  character,  in  order  to  obtain, 
or  to  hold,  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  What  national  officers, 
not  belonging  to  either  of  the  great  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  could  be  found  embra- 
cing all  these  requisite  qualifications  7  And  if  they  could  bo, 
what  compensation  is  to  be  made  to  them  in  order  to  maintain 
their  characters  and  importance,  and  to  secure  their  services  ? 
If  the  court  is  to  be  selected  from  the  State  functionaries,  in 
what  manner  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  can  their  ac- 
ceptance, or  performance  of  the  duties,  be  either  secured  or 
compelled  ?  Does  it  not  at  once  submit  the  whole  power  of  im- 
peachment to  the  control  of  the  State  governments,  and  thus 
surrender  into  their  hands  all  the  means  of  making  it  efficient 

>  The  Federaliity  No.  64.  <  The  Federalist,  No.  65. 
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and  Batisf actory  ?  In  political  contests  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  either  the  States  or  the  State  functionaries  will  not  become 
partisans,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  success  or  defeat  of  meas- 
ureS|  in  the  triumph  or  the  ruin  of  rivals  or  opponents.  Parties 
will  naturally  desire  to  screen  a  friend  or  overwhelm  an  adver- 
sary, to  secure  the  predominance  of  a  local  policy  or  a  State 
party ;  and  if  so,  what  guaranty  is  there  for  any  extraordinary 
fidelity,  independence,  or  impartiality,  in  a  tribunal  so  composed, 
beyond  all  others?  Descending  from  such  general  inquiries  to 
more  practical  considerations,  it  may  be  asked,  how  shall  such 
a  tribunal  be  composed  ?  Shall  it  be  composed  of  State  execu- 
tives, or  State  legislators,  or  State  judges,  or  of  a  mixture  of  all, 
or  a  selection  from  all  ?  If  the  body  is  very  large,  it  will  be- 
come imwieldy  knd  feeble  from  its  own  weight  If  it  be  a 
mixture  of  all,  it  will  possess  too  many  elements  of  discord  and 
diversities  of  judgment,  and  local  and  professional  opinion.  If 
it  be  homogeneous  in  its  character,  as  if  it  consist  altogether  of 
one  class  of  men,  as  of  the  executives  of  all  the  States,  or  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  all  the  States,  can  it  be  supposed 
(even  if  an  equidity  in  all  other  respects  could  be  certainly  ob- 
tained) that  persons,  selected  mainly  by  the  States  for  local  and 
peculiar  objects,  could  best  administer  the  highest  and  most  diffi- 
cult functions  of  the  national  government  7 

§  772.  The  Federalist  has  spoken  with  unusual  freedom  and 
directness  on  this  subject  ^The  first  scheme  "  (that  is,  of  vest- 
ing the  power  in  some  permanent  national  officers)  ^^will  be  rep- 
robated by  every  man  who  can  compare  the  extent  of  the  public 
wants  with  the  means  of  supplying  them.  The  second  "  (that  is, 
of  vesting  it  in  State  officers)  *^  will  be  espoused  with  caution  by 
those  who  will  seriously  consider  the  difficulties  of  collecting 
men  dispersed  over  the  whole  Union;  the  injury  to  the  innocent 
from  the  procrastinated  determination  of  the  charges  which 
might  be  brought  against  them;  the  advantage  to  the  guilty  from 
the  opportunities  which  delay  would  afford  for  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption ,  and  in  some  cases  the  detriment  to  the  State  from  the 
prolonged  inaction  of  men  whose  firm  and  faithful  execution  of 
their  duty  might  have  exposed  them  to  the  persecution  of  an  in- 
temperate or  designing  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Though  this  latter  supposition  may  seem  harsh,  and  might  not  be 
likely  often  to  bo  verified,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
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demon  of  faction  will,  at  certain  seasons,  extend  his  sceptre  over 
all  numerous  bodies  of  men."  And  the  subject  is  concluded 
with  the  following  reflection:  "K  mankind  were  to  resolve  to 
agree  in  no  institution  of  government  until  every  part  of  it  hod 
been  adjusted  to  the  most  exact  standard  of  perfection,  society 
would  soon  become  a  general  scene  of  anarchy,  and  the  world  a 
desert"! 

§  773.  A  scheme  somewhat  different  from  either  of  the  fore- 
going has  been  recommended  by  a  learned  commentator,^  drawn 
froin  the  Virginia  constitution,  by  which,  in  that  State,  all  im* 
peachments  are  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  law,  ^  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land;"  and  by  the  State  laws  the  facts,  as  in 
other  cases,  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  But  tlie  objections  to  this 
course  would  be  very  serious,  not  only  from  the  considerations 
already  urged,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  impanelling  a  suitable 
jury  for  such  purposes.  From  what  State  or  States  is  such  a 
jury  to  be  drawn  ?  How  is  it  to  be  selected  or  composed  ?  What 
are  to  be  the  qualifications  of  the  jurors  ?  Would  it  be  safe  to 
intrust  the  political  interests  of  a  whole  people  to  a  common 
panel  ?  Would  any  jury  in  times  of  party  excitement  bo  found 
sufficiently  firm  to  give  a  true  verdict,  unaffected  by  the  popular- 
ity or  odium  of  the  measure,  when  the  nation  was  the  accuser  ? 
These  questions  are  more  easily  put  than  they  can  be  satisfacto- 
rily answered.  And,  indeed,  the  very  circumstances  that  the 
example  of  Virginia  has  found  little  favor  in  other  States,  fur- 
nishes decisive  proof  that  it  is  not  deemed  better  than  others  to 
which  the  national  Constitution  bears  the  closest  analogy. 

§  774.  When  the  subject  was  before  the  State  conventions, 
although  here  and  there  an  objection  was  started  against  the 
plan,  three  States  only  formally  proposed  any  amendment  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  recommended  ^that  some  tribunal 
other  than  the  Senate  be  provided  for  trying  impeachments  of 
senatorBf**^  leaving  the  provision  in  all  other  respects  as  it  stood. 
New  York  alone  recommended  an  amendment,  that  the  Senate, 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  first  or  senior  judge  of 
the  highest  State  court  of  general  or  ordinary  common-law  juris- 
diction in  each  State  should  constitute  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments.^    This  recommendation  does  not  change  the  pos- 

1  The  FedenOiat,  No.  65.  *  1  Tucker's  Black,  Comra.  App.  887,  388. 
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ture  of  a  single  objection.    It  received  no  support  elsewhere,  and 
the  subject  has  since  silently  slept  without  any  effort  to  revive  it. 

§  775.  The  conclusion  to  which,  upon  a  large  survey  of  the 
whole  subject,  our  judgments  are  naturally  led  is,  that  the  power 
has  been  wisely  deposited  with  the  Senate.^  In  the  language  of  a 
learned  commentator,  it  may  bo  said  that,  of  all  the  departments 
of  the  government,  ^none  will  be  found  more  suitable  to  exercise 
this  peculiar  jurisdiction  than  the  Senate.  Although,  like  their 
accusers,  they  are  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  they  are  by 
a  degree  more  removed,  and  hold  their  stations  for  a  longer  temL 
They  are,  therefore,  more  independent  of  the  people,  and  being 
chosen  with  the  knowledge  that  they  may,  while  in  office,  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  high  function,  they  bring  with  them 
the  confidence  of  their  constitoents,  that  they  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute it,  and  the  implied  compact,  on  their  own  part,  that  it  shall 
be  honestly  discharged.  Precluded  from  ever  becoming  accusers 
themselves,  it  is  their  duty  not  to  lisnd  themselves  to  the  ani- 
mosities of  party  or  the  prejudices  against  individuals,  which 
may  sometimes  unconsciously  induce  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  acts  of  accusation.  Habituated  to  comprehensive 
views  of  the  great  political  relations  of  the  country,  they  are  nat- 
urally the  best  qualified  to  decide  on  those  charges  which  may 
have  any  connection  with  transactions  abroad  or  great  political 
intoresto  at  home.  And  although  we  cannot  say  that,  like  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  they  form  a  distinct  body,  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  passions  and  remote  from  the  interests  of  the 
people,  yet  we  can  discover  in  no  other  division  of  the  govern- 
ment a  greater  probability  of  impartiality  and  independence. "  ^ 

§  776.  The  remaining  parte  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
now  under  consideration  will  not  require  an  elaborate  commen- 
tery.  The  first  is,  that  the  Senate,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  ^' shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation;"  a  provision 
which,  as  it  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  integrity  of  the  mem- 
bers by  the  same  sanctions  which  apply  to  judges  and  jurors  who 
sit  in  other  trials,  will  commend  itself  to  all  persons  who  deem 
the  highest  trusts,  righte,  and  duties  worthy  of  the  same  pro- 
tection and  security,  at  least,  as  those  of  the  humblest  order.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  monstrous  anomaly,  that  the  highest  officers 
might  bo  convicted  of  the  worst  crimes  without  any  sanction 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  66.  <  Bawle  on  the  Const,  oh.  22,  pp.  212,  218. 
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being  interposed  against  the  exercise  of  the  most  yindictive  paa- 
sions,  while  the  humblest  individual  has  a  right  to  demand   an 
oath  of  fidelity  from  those  who  are  his  peers  and  his  triers.      In 
England,  howerer,  upon  the  trial  of  impeachments,  the  House  of 
Lords  are  not  under  oath,  but  only  make  a  declaration  upon  their 
honor.  ^    This  is  a  strange  anomaly,  as  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
trials  by  a  jury  the  jurors  are  imder  oath ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  a  sanction  equally  obligatory  upon  the  consciences  of 
the  triers  should  not  exist  in  trials  for  capital  or  other  offences 
before  every  other  tribunaL    What  is  there  in  the  honor  of  a  peer 
which  necessarily  raises  it  above  the  honor  of  a  commoner  ?    The 
anomaly  is  rendered  still  more  glaring  by  the  fact  that  a  peer 
cannot  give  testimony,  as  a  witness,  except  on  oath ;  for  here  his 
honor  is  not  trusted.     The  maxim  of  the  law  in  such  a  case  is, 
injudieio  nan  ereditur^  nin  Juratii.^    Why  should  the  obligation 
of  a  judge  be  less  solemn  than  the  obligation  of  a  witness  ?     The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  a  privilege  of  power  conceded  in  barbarous 
times,  and  founded  on  feudal  sovereignty  more  than  on  justice 
or  principle. 

§  777.  The  next  provision  is:  ^When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside."  The 
reason  of  this  clause  has  been  already  adverted  ta  It  was  to 
preclude  the  Vice-President,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
natural  desire  to  succeed  to  the  office,  from  being  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  conviction  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.*  Under 
such  circumstances,  who  could  be  deemed  more  suitable  to  pre- 
side than  the  highest  judicial  magistrate  of  the  Union  ?  His 
impartiality  and  independence  could  be  as  little  suspected  as 
those  of  any  person  in  the  country.  And  the  dignity  of  his  sta- 
tion might  well  be  deemed  an  adequate  pledge  for  the  possession 
of  the  highest  accomplishments. 

§  778.  It  is  added,  "And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present"  Al- 
though very  numerous  objections  were  taken  to  the  Constitution, 
none  seems  to  have  presented  itself  against  this  particular  quo- 
rum required  for  a  conviction;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  fairly 
thought  to  be  open  to  attack  on  various  sides,  from  its  supposed 
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theoretical  inconyenience  and  incongmitjr.  It  might  have  been 
said,  with  some  plausibility,  that  it  deserted  the  general  princi- 
ples even  of  courts  of  justice,  where  a  mere  majority  make  the 
decision,  and  of  all  legislative  bodies,  where  a  similar  rule  is 
adopted,  and  that  the  requisition  of  two-thirds  would  reduce  the 
power  of  impeachment  to  a  mere  nullity.  Besides,  upon  the  trial 
of  impeachments  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  conviction  or  ac- 
quittal is  by  a  mere  majority ;  ^  (a)  so  that  there  is  a  failure  of 
any  analogy  to  support  the  precedent 

§  779.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  authentic  memorials  what 
were  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  this  limitation  was  inter- 
posed. But  it  may  well  be  conjectured  that  the  real  grounds 
were  to  secure  an  impartial  trial,  and  to  guard  public  men  from 
being  sacrificed  to  the '  immediate  impulses  of  popular  resent- 
ment or  party  predominance.  In  England,  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  its  very  structure  and  hereditary  independence,  furnishes  a 
sufiicient  barrier  against  such  oppression  and  injustice.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked,  with  manifest  satisfaction, 
that  the  nobility  ^^have  neither  the  same  interests  nor  the  same 
passions  as  popular  assemblies; ''  and  that  ^4t  is  proper  that  the 
nobility  should  judge,  to  insure  justice  to  the  accused;  as  it  is. 
proper  that  the  people  should  accuse,  to  insure  justice  to  the 
commonwealth."^  Our  Senate  is,  from  the  very  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  founded  upon  a  more  popular  basis;  and  it  was 
desirable  to  prevent  any  combination  of  a  mere  majority  of  the 
States  to  displace  or  to  destroy  a  meritorious  public  officer.  If 
a  mere  majority  were  sufficient  to  convict,  there  would  be  danger 
in  times  of  high  popular  commotion  or  party  spirit,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be  found  irresist- 
ible. The  only  practicable  check  seemed  to  be  the  introduction 
of  the  clause  of  two-thirds,  which  would  thus  require  an  union 
of  opinion  and  interest,  rare,  except  in  cases  where  guilt  was 
manifest  and  innocence  scarcely  presumable.  Nor  could  the 
limitation  be  justly  complained  of;  for,  in  common  cases,  the 
law  not  only  presumes  every  man  innocent  until  he  is  proved 

1  Com.  Dig.  ParlUment,  L.  16,  17 ;  2  Woodeaon,  Lect  40,  p.  612. 

«  4  Black.  Coram.  261.  

(a)  A  judgment  of  impeachment  in  the  in  it ;  **m  verdict  by  leas  than  twelfe 
Hoose  of  Lords  requires,  however,  that  at  would  not  be  good."  Comyn'a  Digest,  I* 
least  twelve  of  the  members  should  concur     17. 
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guilty,  but  unanimity  in  the  yerdict  of  the  jury  is  indispensable. 
Here  an  intermediate  scale  is  adopted  between  unanimity  and  a 
mere  majority.  And  if  the  guilt  of  a  public  officer  cannot  be 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  two-thirds  of  a  body  of  high 
talents  and  acquirementSi  which  sympathizes  with  the  people 
and  represents  the  States,  after  a  fuir  investigation  of  the  facts, 
it  must  be  that  the  evidence  is  too  infirm  and  too  loose  to  justify 
a  conviction*  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  far  more 
consonant  to  the  notions  of  justice  in  a  republic  that  a  guilty 
person  should  escape,  than  that  an  innocent  person  should  become 
the  victim  of  injustice  from  popular  odium  or  party  combinations. 
§  780.  At  the  distance  of  forty  years,  we  may  look  back  upon 
this  reasoning  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  Senate  has  been 
found  a  safe  and  effective  depositary  of  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments. During  that  period  but  four  cases  have  occurred  requir- 
ing this  high  remedy.  In  three  there  have  been  acquittals,  and 
in  one  a  conviction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of 
zealous  partisans  at  the  times  of  their  occurrence,  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  nation  sanctioned  these  results,  at  least  on  the  side 
of  the  acquittals,  as  soon  as  they  became  matters  of  history,  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  influences  of  the  prosecutions.  The 
unanimity  of  the  awards  of  public  opinion,  in  its  final  action  on 
tiiese  controversies,  has  been  as  great  and  as  satisfactory  as  can 
be  attributed  to  any  which  involve  real  doubt  or  enlist  warm  pre- 
judices and  predilections  on  either  side.  ^  (a)    No  reproach  has 

1  The  trials  here  alluded  to  were  of  William  Blount  in  1799,  of  Samuel  Chaae  in 
1806,  of  John  Pickering  in  1808,  and  of  Jamoa  H.  Peck  in  1831.  The  three  fonner 
are  alluded  to  in  Rawle  on  the  Oonat  ch.  22,  p.  215.  See  also  4  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
261,  note  ;  Id.  A  pp.  67,  and  Senate  Journals  of  the  respective  years.  Rawle  on  Const, 
ch.  22,  p.  215  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitutional  Law,  ch.  29,  pp.  363,  364. 

(a)  The  danger  that  senators,  choeen  more  recent,  involving  the  Preiddency, 
as  representatives  of  political  parties,  will  though  not  an  impeachment,  might  be 
be  swayed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  mentioned.  The  State  of  New  York 
by  considerations  that  should  not  influ-  seeks  to  provout  such  nsmlU  by  provid- 
ence them,  is  much  greater  on  the  trial  of  lug  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
a  political  officer  from  whose  removal  or  peals  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  court 
retention  party  advantage  might  be  ez-  of  impeachment.  In  some  cases  such  an 
pected  than  on  that  of  a  judge.  This  was  element  might  be  of  incalculable  value  ; 
forcibly  illustrated  in  the  impeachment  of  but  the  instance  last  referred  to  forbids 
President  Johnson,  in  which,  with  a  few  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  judges 
exceptions,  senators  divided  on  the  ques-  themselves  —  even  judges  of  the  highest 
tion  of  guilt  strictly  according  to  their  character — to  act,  when  the  strain  of 
political  affinities.    And  another  iustanqe,  party  is  severe,  without  regard  to  their 
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ever  reached  the  Senate  for  its  unfaithful  discharge  of  these  high 
functions;  and  the  voice  of  a  State  has  rarely,  if  ever,  displaced 
a  single  senator  for  his  vote  on  such  an  occasion.  What  more 
could  be  asked  in  the  progress  of  any  government  ?  What  more 
could  experience  produce  to  justify  confidence  in  the  institution  ? 

§  781.  The  next  clause  is,  that  ^Judgment  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit  imder  the  United  States.  But  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  bo  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law.'' 

§  782.  It  is  obvious  that,  upon  trials  on  impeachments,  one  of 
two  courses  must  be  adopted  in  case  of  a  conviction ;  either  for 
the  court  to  proceed  to  pronounce  a  full  and  complete  sentence  of 
punishment  for  the  offence,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  in 
like  cases  pending  in  the  common  tribunals  of  justice,  superad- 
ding the  removal  from  office  and  the  consequent  disabilities ;  or 
to  confine  its  sentence  to  the  removal  from  office  and  other  disa- 
bilities. If  the  former  duty  be  a  part  of  the  constitutional  func- 
tions of  the  courts  then,  in  case  of  an  acquittal,  there  cannot  be 
another  trial  of  the  party  for  the  same  offence  in  the  common 
tribunals  of  justice,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  theory 
of  the  common  law  that  a  man  should  be  brought  into  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb  more  than  once  for  the  same  offence.^  A  plea  of 
acquittal  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  bar  against  any  second  pros- 
ecution for  the  same  offence.  If  the  court  of  impeachments  is 
merely  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  removal  from  office  and  the 
other  disabilities,  then  it  is  indispensable  that  provision  should 
be  made  that  the  common  tribunals  of  justice  should  be  at  liberty 
to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  offence  for  the  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing the  common  punishment  applicable  to  unofficial  offenders. 
Otlicrwise,  it  might  be  matter  of  extreme  doubt  whether,  con- 
sistently with  the  great  maxim  above  mentioned,  established  for 
the  security  of  the  life  and  limbs  and  liberty  of  the  citizen,  a 
second  trial  for  the  same  offence  could  be  had,  either  after  an 
acquittal  or  a  conviction,  in  the  court  of  impeachments.     And 

^  4  Black.  Comm.  885,  861  ;  Hawk.  P.  C,  D.  2,  ch.  85. 

party  affiliations.  It  wonld  be  a  calamity  moval  of  the  President  on  a  partisan  yote, 
of  the  highest  moment  if  the  precedent  and  on  grounds  not  sanctioned  by  the  sober 
should  be  set  of  the  conviction  and  re-     sense  and  mature  reflection  of  the  people. 
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if  no  such  second  trial  could  be  had,  then  the  grossest  official 
ofTenders  might  escape  without  any  substantial  punishment,  even 
for  crimes  which  would  subject  their  fellow-citizens  to  capital 
punishment 

§  783.  The  Constitution,  then,  having  provided  that  judgment 
upon  impeachments  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  office  (which,  however 
afflictive  to  an  ambitious  and  elevated  mind,  would  be  scarcely 
felt  as  a  punishment  by  the  profligate  and  the  base),  has  wisely 
subjected  the  partj  to  trial  in  the  common  criminal  tribunals, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  punishment  as  ordinarily  be- 
longs to  the  offence.  Thus,  for  instance,  treason,  which  by  our 
laws  is  a  capital  offence,  may  receive  its  appropriate  pimish- 
ment;  and  bribery  in  high  officers,  which  otherwise  would  be  a 
mere  disqualification  from  office,  may  have  the  measure  of  its 
infamy  dealt  out  to  it  with  the  same  unsparing  severity  which 
attends  upon  other  and  humbler  offenders. 

§  784.  In  England,  the  judgment  upon  impeachments  is  not 
confined  to  mere  removal  from  office,  but  extends  to  the  whole 
punishment  attached  by  law  to  the  offence.  The  IIouso  of  Lords, 
therefore,  upon  a  conviction,  may  by  its  sentence  inflict  capital 
punishment,  or  perpetual  banishment,  or  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
lands,  or  fine  and  ransom,  or  imprisonment,  as  well  as  removal 
from  office  and  incapacity  to  hold  office,  according  to  the  nature 
and  aggravation  of  the  offence.^ 

§  785.  As  the  offences  to  which  the  remedy  of  imp>eachment 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  principally  applied  are  of  a 
political  nature,*  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  often 
exaggerated  by  party  spirit,  and  the  prosecutions  be  sometimes 
dictated  by  party  resentments,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  the  public 
good.  Tliere  is  danger,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  conviction 
tiie  punishment  may  be  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence 
and  pressed  as  much  by  popular  odium  as  by  aggravated  crime. 
From  tlie  nature  of  such  offences,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any 
exact  grade  or  measure,  either  in  the  offences  or  the  punish- 
ments ;  and  a  very  large  discretion  must  unavoidably  be  vested 
in  the  court  of  impeachments  as  to  both.  Any  attempt  to  define 
the  offences,  or  to  affix  to  every  grade  of  distinction  its  appropri* 

1  Com.  Dig.  ParlUment,  L.  44;  2  Woodeson,  Lect  40,  pp.  611  to  614. 
<  2  Woodeaon,  Lect.  40,  pp.  601,  604. 
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ate  measure  of  punishment,  would  probably  tend  to  more  injustice 
and  inconvenience  than  it  would  correct,  and  perhaps  would  ren- 
der the  power  at  once  inefficient  and  unwieldy.  The  discretion, 
then,  if  confided  at  all,  being  peculiarly  subject  to  abuse,  and 
connecting  itself  with  State  parties  and  State  contentions  and 
State  animosities,  it  was  deemed  most  advisable  by  the  conven- 
tion that  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  inflict  punishment  should 
merely  reach  the  right  and  qualifications  to  office,  and  thus  take 
away  the  temptation  in  factious  times  to  sacrifice  good  and  great 
men  upon  the  altar  of  party.  History  had  sufficiently  admon- 
ished them  that  the  power  of  impeachment  had  been  thus  mis- 
chievously and  inordinately  applied  in  other  ages;  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  disregard  those  lessons  which  it  had  left  for  our  in- 
struction, written  not  unfrequently  in  blood.  Lord  Strafford,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  Lord  Stafford,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  were  both  convicted  and  punished  capi- 
tally by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  both  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  rather  victims  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  offenders 
meriting  such  high  punishments.^  ,And  other  cases  have  oc- 
curred, in  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  demerits  of  the 
accused,  his  final  overthrow  has  been  the  result  of  political  re- 
sentments and  hatreds,  far  more  than  of  any  desire  to  promote 
public  justice* 

§  786.  There  is  wisdom  and  sound  policy  and  intrinsic  justice 
in  this  separation  of  the  offence,  at  least  so  far  as  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  trial  are  concerned,  into  its  proper  elements,  bringing 
the  political  part  under  the  power  of  tide  political  department  of 
the  government,  and  retaining  the  civil  part  for  presentment  and 
trial  in  the  ordinary  forum.  A  jury  might  well  be  intrusted  with 
the  latter,  while  the  former  should  meet  its  appropriate  trial  and 
punishment  before  the  Senate.  If  it  should  be  asked  why  sepa- 
rate trials  should  thus  be  successively  had,  and  why,  if  a  convic- 
tion should  take  place  in  a  court  of  law^  that  court  might  not  be 
intrusted  with  the  power  to  pronounce  a  removal  from  office  and 
the  disqualification  to  office  as  a  part  of  its  sentence,  the  answer 
has  been  already  given  in  the  reasoning  against  vesting  any  court 
of  law  with  merely  political  functions.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  no  court  is  authorized  to 

^  Bawie  on  the  Confltitation,  oh.  82,  p.  S17 ;  S  Woodason,  Loot  40,  pp.  608,  609. 
•  Oom.  Dig.  rarllamoiit,  L.  28  to  89  ;  S  Woodeion,  Lect  40,  pp.  619,  620. 
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remoye  or  diaqualify  an  offender  as  a  part  of  its  regular  judg- 
ment If  it  results  at  all,  it  results  as  a  consequence,  and  not 
as  a  part  of  the  sentence.  But  it  may  be  properly  urged,  that 
the  vesting  of  such  a  high  and  delicate  power  to  be  exercised  by 
a  court  of  law  at  its  discretion,  would,  in  relation  to  the  distin- 
guished functionaries  of  the  government,  be  peculiarly  unfit  and 
inexpedient  What  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  for  a  court 
of  law  to  pronounce  for  a  removal  upon  the  mere  ground  of 
political  usurpation  or  malversation  in  office,  admitting  of  end- 
less varieties,  from  the  slightest  guilt  up  to  the  most  flagrant 
corruption  ?  Ought  a  President  to  bo  removed  from  office  at  tlio 
mere  will  of  a  court  for  political  misdemeanors  7  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal body,  like  the  Senate,  from  its  superior  information  in  regard 
to  executive  functions,  far  better  qualified  to  judge  how  far  the 
public  weal  might  be  promoted  by  such  a  punishment,  in  a  given 
case,  than  a  mere  juridical  tribunal  ?  Suppose  the  Senate  should 
still  deem  the  judgment  irregular  or  unjustifiable,  how  is  the 
removal  to  take  effect,  and  how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ?.  A  separa- 
tion of  the  removing  power  altogether  from  the  appointing  power 
might  create  many  practical  difficulties,  which  ought  not,  except 
upon  the  most  urgent  reasons,  to  be  introduced  into  matters  of 
government  Without  attempting  to  maintain  that  the  difficul- 
ties would  be  insuperable,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  might 
be  highly  inconvenient  in  practice. 

§  787.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  Journal  of  the  Convention 
that  the  provision  thus  limiting  the  sentence  upon  impeachments 
to  removal  and  disqualification  from  office  attracted  much  atten- 
tion until  a  late  period  of  its  deliberations.^  The  adoption  of  it 
was  not,  however,  without  some  difference  of  opinion,  for  it 
passed  only  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  three.*  The 
reasons  on  which  this  opposition  was  founded  do  not  appear; 
and  in  the  State  conventions  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
provision  seems  to  have  been  seriously  entertained. 

§  788.  In  order  to  complete  our  review  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  impeachments,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain who  are  the  persons  liable  to  be  impeached,  and  what 
are  impeachable  offences.     By  some  strange  inadvertence,  this 

1  Journal  of  the  Convention,  pp.  227»  802,  858. 

*  Journal  of  the  Conrention,  pp.  227,  802.  See  8  Slliof  •  Debatea,  48  to  46 ;  Id.  68 
to  67  ;  Id.  107,  108. 
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part  of  the  Constitution  has  been,  taken  from  its  natural  connec- 
tion, and  with  no  great  propriety  arranged  under  that  head  which 
embraces  the  organization  and  rights  and  duties  of  the  executive 
department.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  again  recurring  to  this 
subject,  the  general  method  prescribed  in  these  commentaries 
will  in  this  instance  be  departed  from,  and  the  only  remaining 
provision  on  impeachments  be  here  introduced. 

§  789.  The  fourth  section  of  the  second  article  is  as  follows : 
**The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."^ 

§  790.  From  this  clause  it  appears  that  the  remedy  by  im- 
peachment  is  strictly  confined  to  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  President  and  Vice-President.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  materially  from  the  law  and  practice  of  Great 
Britain.  In  that  kindgom,  all  the  king's  subjects,  whether  peers 
or  commoners,  are  impeachable  in  Parliament;  though  it  is  as- 
serted that  commoners  cannot  now  be  impeached  for  capital  of- 
fences, but  for  misdemeanors  only.'  Such  kind  of  misdeeds, 
however,  as  peculiarly  injure  the  commonwealth  by  the  abuse  of 
high  offices  of  trust  are  the  most  proper,  and  have  been  the  most 
usual  grounds  for  this  kind  of  prosecution  in  Parliament^  There 
seems  a  peculiar  propriety,  in  a  republican  government  at  least, 
in  confming  the  impeaching  power  to  persons  holding  office.  In 
such  a  government  all  the  citizens  are  equal,  and  ought  to  have 
the  same  security  of  a  trial  by  a  jury  for  all  crimes  and  offences 
laid  to  their  charge,  when  not  holding  any  official  character. 
To  subject  them  to  impeachment  would  not  only  be  extremely 
oppressive  and  expensive,  but  would  endanger  their  lives  and 
liberties  by  exposing  them  against  their  wills  to  persecution  for 
their  conduct  in  exercising  their  political  rights  and  privileges. 
Dear  as  the  trial  by  jury  justly  is  in  civil  cases,  its  value  as  a 
protection  against  the  resentment  and  violence  of  rulers  and 
factions  in  criminal  prosecutions  makes  it  inestimable.     It  is 

^  In  the  convention,  the  clause  making  the  President  liable  to  removal  from  office  on 
impeachment  and  conviction  was  not  nnanimonsly  agreed  to  ;  but  passed  by  a  vote  of 
eight  States  against  two.    Journal  of  Ck)nvention,  pp.  94,  194,  SIL 

*  4  Black.  Comm.  260,  and  Christian's  Note;  2  Woodeson,  Lect  40,  p.  601,  &c ; 
Com.  Dig.  Parliament,  L.  28  to  40. 

>  2  Woodeson,  Lect  40,  pp.  601,  602. 
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there,  and  there  only,  that  a  citizen,  in  the  sympathy,  the  im- 
partiality, the  intelligence,  and  incorruptible  integrity  of  his 
fellows,  impanelled  to  try  the  accusation,  may  indulge  a  well- 
founded  confidence  to  sustain  and  cheer  him.  If  he  should  choose 
to  accept  office,  he  would  voluntarily  incur  all  the  additional 
responsibility  growing  out  of  it.  If  impeached  for  his  conduct 
while  in  office,  he  could  not  justly  complain,  since  he  was  placed 
in  that  predicament  by  his  own  choice ;  and  in  accepting  office 
he  submitted  to  all  the  consequences.  Indeed,  the  moment  it 
was  decided  that  the  judgment  upon  impeachments  should  be 
limited  to  removal  and  disqualification  from  office,  it  followed, 
as  a  natural  result,  that  it  ought  not  to  reach  any  but  officers  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  object  of 
the  friends  of  the  national  government  to  confine  it  to  these 
limits ;  for  in  the  original  resolutions  proposed  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings,  the  power  was  ex- 
pressly limited  to  national  officers.^ 

§  791.  Who  are  "civil  officers,''  within  the  moaning  of  this 
constitutional  provision,  is  an  inquiry  which  naturally  presents 
itself;  and  the  answer  cannot,  perhaps,  be  deemed  settled  by 
any  solemn  adjudication.  The  term  "  civil ''  has  various  signifi- 
cations. It  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to  harbarauSy 
or  savaffSy  to  indicate  a  state  of  society  reduced  to  oi*der  and  reg- 
ular government  Thus,  we  speak  pf  civil  life,  civil  society, 
civil  government,  and  civil  liberty,  in  which  it  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent in  meaning  to  political.^  It  is  sometimes  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  eriminaly  to  indicate  the  private  rights  and  remedies 
of  men  as  members  of  the  community,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
are  public,  and  relate  to  the  government.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
civil  process  and  criminal  process,  civil  jurisdiction  and  crimi- 
•  nal  jurisdiction.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to 
military  or  eeclesiastiecUy  to  natural  or  foreign.  Thus  wo  speak 
of  a  civil  station  as  opposed  to  a  military  or  occlesi»stical  sta- 
tion; a  civil  death  as  opposed  to  a  natural  death;  a  civil  war  as 
opposed  to  a  foreign  war.  The  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
in  the  Constitution  seems  to  be  in  contradistinction  to  military^ 

^  Jonraal  of  Conyention,  69,  121, 187,  226. 

*  JohiiBon's  Dictionary,  Civil  i  1  Black.  Comm.  6,  126,  261;  Monteaq.  Spirit  of 
Laws,  B.  1,  oil.  8 ;  Rutherforth'a  Inat.  B.  2,  eh.  2,  p.  28 ;  Id.  eh.  8,  p.  52  ;  Id.  oh.  8. 
p.  859 ;  Heinco.  Elero.  Jaris  Nat  B.  2,  eh.  6. 
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to  indicate  the  rights  and  duties  relating  to  citizens  generally,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  persons  engaged  in  the  land  or 
naval  service  of  the  government.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Black- 
stone  speaks  of  the  laitj  in  England  as  divided  into  three  distinct 
states ;  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime ;  the  two  latter 
embracing  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  government^  And 
in  the  same  sense  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list  of  officers  are 
spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  army  and  navy.* 

§  792.  All  officers  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  who  hold 
their  appointments  under  tlie  national  government,  whether  their 
duties  are  executive  or  judicial,  in  the  highest  or  in  the  lowest 
departments  of  the  government^  with  the  exception  of  officers  in 
the  armj  and  navj,  are  properly  civil  officers  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  liable  to  impeachment.'  The  reason 
for  excepting  military  and  naval  officers  is,  that  they  are  subject 
to  trial  and  punishment  according  to  a  peculiar  military  code, 
the  laws,  rules,  and  usages  of  war.  The  very  nature  and  effi* 
ciency  of  military  duties  and  discipline  require  this  summary 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  the  promptitude  of  its  opera- 
tions is  not  only  better  suited  to  the  notions  of  military  men, 
but  they  deem  their  honor  and  their  reputation  more  safe  in  the 
hands  of  their  brother  officers  than  in  any  merely  civil  tribunal. 
Indeed,  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Senate  could  scarcely  possess  competent  knowledge  or  experience 
to  decide  upon  the  acta  of  military  men;  so  much  are  these  acts 
to  be  governed  by  mere  usage  and  custom,  by  military  discipline 
and  military  discretion,  that  the  Constitution  has  wisely  corn- 
mitted  the  whole  trust  to  the  decision  of  courts-martiaL 

§  798.  A  question  arose  upon  an  impeachment  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  1799,  whether  a  senator  was  a  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Senate  that  he  was  not;^  and  the  like  principle 
must  apply  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  decision,  upon  which  the  Senate  itself  was  greatly  divided, 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  896,  408»  417 ;  De  Lolme,  B.  %  oh.  17,  p.  446. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  882. 

*  Rawle  on  the  Constitntion,  ch.  28,  p.  218. 

^  The  decision  was  made  by  a  rote  of  14  against  11.  See  Senate  Jonmal,  10th  Janu- 
ary, 1799 ;  4  Tuoker'a  Black.  Comm.  App.  67,  68 ;  Bawle  on  Const  oh.  22,  pp.  218» 
214. 
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there,  and  there  onlj,  that  a  citizen,  in  the  sympathy,  the  im- 
partiality, the  intelligence,  and  incorruptible  integrity  of  his 
fellows,  impanelled  to  try  the  accusation,  may  indulge  a  well- 
founded  confidence  to  sustain  and  cheer  him.  If  he  should  choose 
to  accept  office,  he  would  voluntarily  incur  all  the  additional 
responsibility  growing  out  of  it.  If  impeached  for  his  conduct 
while  in  office,  he  could  not  justly  complain,  since  he  was  placed 
in  that  predicament  by  his  own  choice ;  and  in  accepting  office 
he  submitted  to  all  the  consequences.  Indeed,  the  moment  it 
was  decided  that  the  judgment  upon  impeachments  should  be 
limited  to  removal  and  disqualification  from  office,  it  followed, 
as  a  natural  result,  that  it  ought  not  to  reach  any  but  officers  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  object  of 
the  friends  of  the  national  government  to  confine  it  to  these 
limits ;  for  in  the  original  resolutions  proposed  to  the  eonven- 
tion,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings,  the  power  was  ex- 
pressly limited  to  national  officers.^ 

§  791.  Who  are  "civil  officers,"  within  the  meaning  of  tliis 
constitutional  provision,  is  an  inquiry  which  naturally  presents 
itself;  and  the  answer  cannot,  perhaps,  be  deemed  settled  by 
any  solemn  adjudication.  The  term  "  civil "  has  various  signifi- 
cations. It  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to  barbarouBj 
or  savage  J  to  indicate  a  state  of  society  reduced  to  order  and  reg- 
ular government.  Thus,  we  speak  of  civil  life,  civil  society, 
civil  government,  and  civil  liberty,  in  which  it  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent in  meaning  to  |>oZtYt(?aZ.*  It  is  sometimes  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  eriminaly  to  indicate  the  private  rights  and  remedies 
of  men  as  members  of  the  community,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
are  public,  and  relate  to  the  government.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
civil  process  and  criminal  process,  civil  jurisdiction  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to 
military  or  eeclesiastieal^  to  natural  or  foreign.  Tlius  wo  speak 
of  a  civil  station  as  opposed  to  a  military  or  occlesinstical  sta- 
tion; a  civil  death  as  opposed  to  a  natural  death;  a  civil  war  aa 
opposed  to  a  foreign  war.  The  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
in  the  Constitution  seems  to  be  in  contradistinction  to  military^ 

1  Jounud  of  ConyentioD,  69,  121, 187,  226. 

«  Johnaon's  Dictionary,  Civil;  1  Black.  Comm.  6,  125,  261 ;  Monteaq.  Spirit  of 
Lawa,  B.  1,  cb.  8 ;  Rutberforth'a  Inat.  B.  2,  cb.  2,  p.  28 ;  Id.  ch.  8,  p.  62  ;  Id,  cb.  8. 
p.  859 ;  Heinec.  Elein.  Jaris  Nat  B.  2,  ch.  6. 
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B6emd  not  to  have  been  quite  satisfactorj  (as  it  may  be  gathered) 
to  the  minds  of  some  learned  commentators.^    The  reasoning  hy 
which  it  was  sustained  in  the  Senate  does  not  appear,  their  de- 
liberations haying  been  private.     But  it  was  probably  held  that 
^^  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  "  meant  such  as  derived  their 
appointment  from  and  under  the  national  government,  and  not 
those  persons  who^  though  members  of  the  government,  derived 
their  appointment  from  the  States,  or  the  people  of  the  States. 
In  this  view,  the  enumeration  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, as  impeachable  officers,  was  indispensable ;  for  they  derive, 
or  may  derive,  their  office  from  a  source  paramount  to  the  na- 
tional government     And  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  now 
under  consideration  does  not  even  affect  to  consider  them  officers 
of  the  United  States.     It  says,  **the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  all  civil  officers  (not  all  other  civil  officers)  shall  be  removed," 
Ac.     The  language  of  the  clause,  therefore,  would  rather  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  w'cre  enumerated,  as  contradistinguished 
from,  rather  than  as  included  in  the  description  of  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States.     Other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  would 
seem  to  favor  the  same  result,  particularly  the  clause  respecting 
appointment  of  officers  of  the  United  States  by  the  executive, 
who  is  to  ^^  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ;** 
and  the  sixth  section  of  the  first  article  which  declares  that  "  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office  ;  '*  and  the  first 
section  of  the  second  article,  which  declares  that  "no  senator  or 
representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector."*    It  is  far 
from  being  certain  that  the  convention  itself  ever  contemplated 
that  senators  or  representatives  should  be  subjected  to  impeach- 
ment;' and  it  is  very  far  from  being  clear  that  such  a  subjection 
would  have  been  either  politic  or  desirable. 

§  794.  The  reasoning  of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject,  in  an- 
swer  to  some  objections  to  vesting  the  trial  of  impeachments  in 
the  Senate,  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  au- 

1  4  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  67.  68 ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  22,  pp.  218,  214,  218, 

•  See  Blounf  •  Trial,  pp.  84,  85  {  Id.  49,  60,  61,  62. 

•  Bat  lee  Soath  Carolina  Debates  on  the  Conatttutioo,  January.  1788  rorint^  i» 
CharleMon,  1881),  pp.  11, 12, 18.  ^  iFwniea  m 
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thor  thought  the  senators  liable  to  impeachment.  Some  parts  of 
it  would  rather  incline  the  other  way.  "The  convention  might 
with  propriety^**  it  is  said,  "have  meditated  the  punishment  of 
the  executive  for  a  deviation  from  the  instructions  of  the  Senate, 
or  a  want  of  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  com- 
mitted to  him.  They  might  also  have  had  in  view  the  punish- 
ment of  a  few  leading  individuals  in  the  Senate,  who  should  have 
prostituted  their  influence  in  that  body  as  the  mercenary  instru- 
ments of  foreign  corruption.  But  they  could  not  with  more,  or 
with  equal  propriety,  have  contemplated  the  impeachment  and 
punishment  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  consenting  to  an  im- 
proper treaty,  than  of  a  majority  of  that  or  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  consenting  to  a  pernicious  or  unconstitutional  law, 
a  principle  which^  Ibelievej  has  never  been  admitted  into  any  gov^ 
emmentj**  etc.  "And  yet,  what  reason  is  there  that  a  majority, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
society  by  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  act  of  legislation,  should 
escape  with  impunity,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  sacri- 
ficing the  same  interests  in  an  injurious  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power  ?  The  truth  is,  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  essential  .to 
the  freedom  and  to  the  necessary  independence  of  the  delibera- . 
tions  of  the  body,  that  the  members  of  it  should  be  exempt  from 
punishment  for  acts  done  in  a  collective  capacity;  and  the  secur- 
ity to  the  society  must  depend  on  the  care  which  is  taken  to  con- 
fide the  trust  to  proper  hands,  to  make  it  their  interest  to  execute 
it  with  fidelity,  and  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  them 
to  combine  in  any  interest  opposite  to  that  of  the  public  good.  7'^. 
And  it  is  certain  that,  in  some  of  the  State  conventions,  the 
members  of  Congress  were  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  Gon^ 
stitution  not  to  be  objects  of  the  impeaching  power. ^ 

§  796.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  breach  of  duty  is  as  repre- 
hensible in  a  legislator  as  in  an  executive  or  judicial  officer ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  remedy  should  be  applied  in  each 
case,  or  that  a  remedy  applicable  to  the  one  may  not  be  unfit  or 
inconvenient  in  the  other.  Senators  and  representatives  are  at 
short  periods  made  responsible  to  the  people,  and  may  be  rejected 
by  them.  And  for  personal  offences  not  purely  political,  they  are 
responsible  to  the  common  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  66. 

<  8  Elliot's  Debftte8»  48»  44,  46,  46,  56,  67. 
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land.  If  a  member  of  Congress  were  liable  to  be  impeached  for 
conduct  in  his  legislative  capacity  at  the  will  of  a  majoritj,  it 
might  furnish  many  pretexts  for  an  irritated  and  predominant 
faction  to  destroy  the  character  and  intercept  the  influence  of  the 
wisest  and  most  exalted  patriots,  who  were  resisting  their  oppres- 
sions or  developing  their  profligacy.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
i*eason  urged  that  a  legislator  should  be  above  all  fear  and  influ- 
ence of  this  sort  in  his  public  conduct  The  impeachment  of 
a  legislator  for  his  official  acts  has  hitherto  been  unackuQwledged, 
as  matter  of  righti  in  the  annals  of  England  and  America.  A 
silence  of  this  sort  is  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  conferring  the  power.^ 

§  796.  The  next  inquiry  is,  what  are  impeachable  ofiFonces  ? 
They  are  ^^  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors.'' For  the  definition  of  treason,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  but  for  the  definition  of  bribery,  resort  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  had  to  the  common  law ;  for  that,  as  the  common 
basis  of  our  jurisprudence,  can  alone  furnish  the  proper  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  this  offence.  The  only  practical  ques* 
tion  is,  what  are  to  be  deemed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ? 
Now,  neither  the  Gonstitution  nor  any  statute  of  the  United  States 
has  in  any  manner  defined  any  crimes,  except  treason  and  bribery, 
to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  as  such  impeachable. 
In  what  manner,  then,  are  they  to  be  ascertained  ?  Is  the  silence 
of  the  statute-book  to  be  deemed  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  party 
until  Congress  have  made  a  legislative  declaration  and  enumera- 
tion of  the  offences  which  shall  be  deemed  high  crimes  and  mb- 
demeanors  ?  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,*  the  power 
of  impeachment,  except  as  to  the  two  expressed  cases,  is  a  com- 
plete nullity,  and  the  party  is  wholly  dispunishable,  however  enor- 
mous may  be  his  corruption  or  criminality .•  It  will  not  be  sufficient 

1  The  argnmento  of  ooonael,  for  and  against  a  senator's  being  an  impeachable  officer, 
will  be  found  at  laige  in  the  printed  trial  of  William  Blount,  on  his  impeachment 
(PhUad.  1799). 

*  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  eh.  29,  p.  278. 

•  Upon  the  trial  of  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  in  1806,  it  was  contended  in  his  answer  and 
defence,  that  no  dwil  officer  was  impeachable,  but  ••  for  treason,  bribery,  corruption,  or 
some  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  ctmnding  in  wtm  ad  done  or  omitted  in  violation,  of 
law  forbidding  or  commanding  it"  ••Hence  it  clearly  results,  that  no  civil  officer  of 
the  United  States  can  be  impeached,  except  for  some  offence  for  which  he  may  be 
indicted  at  law ;  and  that  no  evidence  can  be  received  on  an  impeachment,  except  soch. 
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to  saj  that,  in  the  cases  where  anj  offence  is  punished  by  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  deemed  an 
impeachable  offence.  It  is  not  every  offence  that  by  the  Constitu- 
tion is  so  impeachable.  It  must  not  only  be  an  offence,  but  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  Besides,  there  are  many  most  flagrant 
offences  which,  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  are  punisha- 
ble only  when  committed  in  special  places  and  within  peculiar 
jurisdictions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  forts,  navy- 
yards,  and  arsenals  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Suppose  the 
offence  is  committed  in  some  other  than  these  privileged  places,  or 
under  circumstances  not  reached  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States,  wotdd  it  be  impeachable? 

§  797.  Again,  there  are  many  offences  purely  political,  which 
have  been  held  to  be  within  the  reach  of  parliamentary  impeach- 
ments, not  one  of  which  is  in  the  slightest  manner  alluded  to  in 
our  statute-book.  And,  indeed,  political  offences  are  of  so  various 
and  complex  a  character,  so  uttorably  incapable  of  being  defined 
or  classified,  that  the  task  of  positive  legislation  wotdd  be  imprac- 
ticable, if  it  were  not  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  positive  legislation  do  in  cases  of  impeachment  like 
the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  7  Resort,  then,  must 
be  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice  and  the  common  law,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  or  the 
whole  subject  must  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate 
for  the  time  being.  The  latter  is  so  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  our  institutions,  that  no  lawyer  or  statesman  would  be  inclined  to 
countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of  opinion  and  practice,  which 
might  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time,  or  in  one  person,  which 
would  be  deemed  innocent  at  another  time,  or  in  another  person. 
The  only  safe  guide  in  such  cases  must  be  the  common  law,  which 
is  the  guardian  at  once  of  private  rights  and  public  liberties.'  And, 
however  much  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain 
statesmen  and  jurists  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  be- 
longing to  and  applicable  to  the  nation  in  ordinary  cases,  no  one 
has  as  yet  been  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment is  limited  to  offences  positively  defined  in  the  statute-book 
of  the  Union  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ft8,  on  an  indictment  at  law  for  the  same-  offence,  would  be  admissible."    1  Chase's 
Trial,  pp.  47,  48.    The  same  doctrine  was  insisted  on  by  his  counsel    S  Chase*M , 
Trial,  pp.  9  to  18  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  262. 
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§  798.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  would  be  trulj  alarming,  that  the 
common  law  did  not  regolate,  interpret,  and  control  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  court  of  impeachment  What,  otherwise,  would 
1)ecome  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  legal  notions  of  crimes,  and 
the  application  of  principles  of  public  or  municipal  jurisprudence 
to  the  charges  against  the  accused  ?  It  would  be  a  most  extraor- 
dinary anomaly,  that  while  every  citizen  of  every  State  originally 
composing  the  Union  would  be  entitled  to  the  common  law  as  his 
birthright,  and  at  once  his  protector  and  guide,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  Union,  or  an  officer  of  tiie  Union,  he  would  be  subjected  to 
no  law,  to  no  principles,  to  no  rules  of  evidence.  It  is  the  boast 
of  English  jurisprudence,  and  without  it  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment would  be  an  intolerable  grievance,  that  in  trials  by  impeach- 
ment the  law  difiFers  not  in  essentials  from  criminal  prosecutions 
before  inferior  courts.  The  same  rules  of  evidence,  the  same 
legal  notions  of  crimes  and  punishments,  prevail.  For  impeach- 
ments are  not  framed  to  alter  the  law,  but  to  carry  it  into  more 
effectual  execution,  where  it  might  be  obstructed  by  the  influence 
of  too  powerful  delinquents,  or  not  easily  discerned  in  the  ordinary 
coxxtse  of  jurisdiction,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
^alleged  crimes.^  .  Those  who  believe  that  the  common  law,  so  far 
as  it  is  applicable,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  in  their  sovereign  character  as  a  nation,  not  as  a  source  of 
jurisdiction,  but  as  a  guide  and  check  and  expositor  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  rights,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
Gonstitution  and  laws,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  affirming  the  same 
doctrines  to  be  applicable  to  the  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ments. Those  who  denounce  the  common  law  as  having  any 
application  or  existence  in  regard  to  the  national  government 
must  be  necessarily  driven  to  maintain  that  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment is,  until  Oongress  shall  legislate,  a  mere  nullity,  or  that  it 
is  despotic,  both  in  its  reach  and  in  its  proceedings.*  (a)  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  Oongress,  assembled  in  October,  1774^ 
in  their  famous  declaration  of  the  ri^ts  of  the  colonics,  asserted 

1  2  WoodeMD,  Lect  40,  pp.  611,  612  ;  i  Black.  Comm.  261,  Christian's  Note  (2). 

*  It  is  not  my  design  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  the  diacossion  of  the  mncb-contro- 
verted  question,  whether  the  common  law  constitutes  a  part  of  the  national  juriapro- 
dence,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  States.  The  learned  reader  will  find  the  aab- 
Ject  amply  discussed  in  the  works  to  which  he  has  been  already  refenvd,  namely,  1 

(o)  See  Wheston  v,  Peters,  8  Pet  691 ;  Kendall  v.  United  States,  12  Pet.  624. 
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^*  that  the  respectiye  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  that  thej  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the 
English  statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  colonization,  and 
which  they  have  hj  experience  respectiyelj  found  to  be  applica- 
ble to  their  several  local  and  other  circumstances."  ^  It  would  bel 
singular  enough  if,  in  framing  a  national  government,  that 
common  law,  so  justly  dear  to  the  colonies  as  their  guide  and 
protection,  should  cease  to  have  any  existence,  as  applicable  to 
the  powers,  rights,  and  privil^^  of  the  people,  or  the  obligations 
and  duties  and  powers  of  the  dopartmento  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. If  the  common  law  has  no  existence  as  to  the  Union  as 
a  rule  or  guide,  the  whole  proceedings  are  completely  at  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  government  and  its  functionaries  in  all. 
its  departments. 

§  799.  Congress  have  imhesitatingly  adopted  the  conclusion 
that  no  previous  statute  is  necessary  to  authorize  an  impeachment 
for  any  official  misconduct;  and  the  rules  of  proceeding,  and  the 
rules  of  evidence,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  decision,  have  been 
uniformly  regulated  by  the  known  doctrines  of  the  common  law 
and  parliamentary  usage.  In  the  ieW  cases  of  impeachment  which 
have  hitlierto  been  tried,  no  one  of  the  charges  has  rested  upon 
any  statutable  misdemeanors.'  It  seems,  then,  to  be  the  settled 
doctrine  of  the  high  court  of  impeachment  that,  though  the  com- 
mon law  cannot  be  a  foundation  of  a  jurisdiction  not  given  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws,  that  jurisdiction,  when  given,  attaches^  and^ 
is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  and 
that  what  are  and  what  are  not  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  recurrence  to  that  great  basis  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence.'  The  reasoning  by  which  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  punish  for  contempts  (which  are 
breaches  of  privileges,  and  offences  not  defined  by  any  positive 

Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  Note  E,  p.  878^  etc. ;  in  the  report  of  tho  Viigink  Legiala- 
tnre  of  1799, 1800 ;  in  Rawle  on  the  Constit  ch.  80,  p.  S68,  etc.  ;  tnd  in  Dnponcean  on 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  1  Kent,  Comm.  Lect  16,  p.  811,  ei  teq.  ; 
North  American  Review,  July,  1825 ;  Mr.  Bayard's  speech,  Dehate  on  the  Judiciary  in 
1802,  p.  878. 

1  1  Journal  of  Congress,  Oct  1774,  p.  29. 

*  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  first  chai^ge  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
William  Blount  was  a  statutable  offence ;  but  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1794,  it  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  so. 

*  See  Jefferson's  Manual,  |  58,  title,  Imp§a^mmUf  Blounfs  Trial  on  Impeachment, 
pp.  29  to   81 ;  Id.  75  to  80  (Philadelphia,  1799).    But  see  Id.  pp.  42  to  48.    In 
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there,  and  there  only,  that  a  citizen,  in  the  sympathy,  the  im- 
partiality, the  intelligence,  and  incorruptible  integrity  of  his 
fellows,  impanelled  to  try  the  accusation,  may  indulge  a  well- 
founded  confidence  to  sustain  and  cheer  him.  If  he  should  chooBe 
to  accept  office,  he  would  voluntarily  incur  all  the  additional 
responsibility  growing  out  of  it.  If  impeached  for  his  conduct 
while  in  office,  he  could  not  justly  complain,  since  he  was  placed 
in  that  predicament  by  his  own  choice;  and  in  accepting  office 
he  submitted  to  all  the  consequences.  Indeed,  the  moment  it 
was  decided  that  the  judgment  upon  impeachments  should  be 
limited  to  removal  and  disqualification  from  office,  it  followed, 
as  a  natural  result,  that  it  ought  not  to  reach  any  but  officers  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  object  of 
the  friends  of  the  national  government  to  confine  it  to  these 
limits ;  for  in  the  original  resolutions  proposed  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings,  the  power  was  ex- 
pressly limited  to  national  officers.^ 

§  791.  Who  are  ** civil  officers,''  within  the  meaning  of  tliis 
constitutional  provision,  is  an  inquiry  which  naturally  presents 
itself;  and  the  answer  cannot,  perhaps,  be  deemed  settled  by 
any  solemn  adjudication.  The  term  ^  civil "  has  various  signifi- 
cations. It  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to  barbarousj 
or  savage  J  to  indicate  a  state  of  society  reduced  to  order  and  reg- 
ular government.  Thus,  we  speak  of  civil  life,  civil  society, 
civil  government,  and  civil  liberty,  in  which  it  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent in  meaning  to  political.^  It  is  sometimes  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  criminaly  to  indicate  the  private  rights  and  remedies 
of  men  as  members  of  the  community,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
are  public,  and  relate  to  the  government.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
civil  process  and  criminal  process,  civil  jurisdiction  and  crimi- 
•  nal  jurisdiction.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to 
military  or  ecclesiastical^  to  natural  or  foreign.  Thus  we  speak 
of  a  civil  station  as  opposed  to  a  military  or  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tion; a  civil  death  as  opposed  to  a  natural  death;  a  civil  war  as 
opposed  to  a  foreign  war.  The  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
in  the  Constitution  seems  to  be  in  contradistinction  to  military^ 

^  Journal  of  ConventioD,  69,  121,  187,  226. 

«  Johnaon's  DictioDary,  Civil;  1  Black.  Comm.  6,  125,  261 ;  Monteaq.  Spirit  of 
Lawa,  B.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Rutherforth'a  Inat.  B.  2,  ch.  2,  p.  28 ;  Id.  ch.  8,  p.  59  ;  Id.  oh.  8. 
p.  859 ;  Heinec.  Elero.  Juri«  Nat  B.  %  ch.  6. 
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to  indicate  the  rights  and  duties  relating  to  citizens  generally^  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  persons  engaged  in  the  land  or 
naval  service  of  the  government  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Black- 
stone  speaks  of  the  laity  in  England  as  divided  into  three  distinct 
states ;  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime ;  the  two  latter 
embracing  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  government^  And 
in  tlie  same  sense  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list  of  officers  are 
spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  army  and  navy.* 

§  792.  All  officers  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  who  hold 
their  appointments  under  tlie  national  government,  whether  their 
duties  are  executive  or  judicial,  in  the  highest  or  in  the  lowest 
departments  of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  are  properly  civil  officers  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  liable  to  impeachment'  The  reason 
for  excepting  military  and  naval  officers  is,  that  they  are  subject 
to  trial  and  punishment  according  to  a  peculiar  military  code, 
the  laws,  rules,  and  usages  of  war.  The  very  nature  and  effi- 
ciency of  military  duties  and  discipline  require  this  summary 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  the  promptitude  of  its  opera- 
tions is  not  only  better  suited  to  the  notions  of  military  men, 
but  they  deem  their  honor  and  their  reputation  more  safe  in  the 
hands  of  their  brother  officers  than  in  any  merely  civil  tribunal. 
Indeed,  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Senate  could  scarcely  possess  competent  knowledge  or  experience 
to  decide  upon  the  acts  of  military  men;  so  much  are  these  acts 
to  be  governed  by  mere  usage  and  custom,  by  military  discipline 
and  military  discretion,  that  the  Constitution  has  wisely  com« 
mitted  the  whole  trust  to  the  decision  of  courts-martial. 

§  798.  A  question  arose  upon  an  impeachment  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  1799,  whether  a  senator  was  a  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Senate  that  he  was  not;^  and  the  like  principle 
must  apply  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  decision,  upon  which  the  Senate  itself  was  greatly  divided, 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  896,  408»  417 ;  De  LoIim,  B.  2,  oh.  17,  p.  44tf. 
s  1  Black.  Oomm.  888. 

*  Rawle  on  the  Oonstitation,  ch.  88,  p.  818. 

*  The  decision  was  made  bj  a  vote  of  14  against  11.  See  Senate  Journal,  10th  Jann- 
aiy,  17iN) ;  4  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  67,  68 ;  Bawle  on  Const  oh.  88,  pp.  818| 
214. 
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sdemd  not  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory  (as  it  may  be  gathered) 
to  the  minds  of  some  learned  commentators.^  The  reasoning  by 
which  it  was  sustained  in  the  Senate  does  not  appear,  their  de- 
liberations haying  been  private.  But  it  was  probably  held  that 
^  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  "  meant  such  as  derived  their 
appointment  from  and  under  the  national  government,  and  not 
those  persons  who,  though  members  of  the  government,  derived 
their  appointment  from  the  States,  or  the  people  of  the  States^ 
In  this  view,  the  enumeration  of  the  President  and  Yice-Preai- 
dent,  as  impeachable  officers,  was  indispensable ;  for  they  derive, 
or  may  derive,  their  office  from  a  source  paramount  to  the  na- 
tional government.  And  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  now 
under  consideration  does  not  even  affect  to  consider  them  officers 
of  the  United  States.  It  says,  ^the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  all  eivil  offieen  (not  all  other  civil  officers)  shall  be  removed," 
Ac.  The  language  of  the  clause,  therefore,  would  rather  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  i^ore  enumerated,  as  contradistinguished 
from,  rather  than  as  included  in  the  description  of  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States.  Other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  would 
seem  to  favor  the  same  result,  particularly  the  clause  respecting 
appointment  of  officers  of  the  United  States  by  the  executive, 
who  is  to  ^^ commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States;" 
and  the  sixth  section  of  the  first  article  which  declares  that  ^^  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  either  house  during  hie  contintuinee  in  office  ;  *  *  and  the  first 
section  of  the  second  article,  which  declares  that  ^^no  senator  or 
representative,  or  pereon  holding  an  office  of  trtist  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector."*  It  is  far 
from  being  certain  that  the  convention  itself  ever  contemplated 
that  senators  or  representatives  should  be  subjected  to  impeach- 
ment;' and  it  is  very  far  from  being  clear  that  such  a  subjection 
would  have  been  either  politic  or  desirable, 

§  794.  The  reasoning  of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject,  in  an- 
swer to  some  objections  to  vesting  the  trial  of  impeachments  in 
the  Senate,  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  au- 

1  4  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  57,  68 ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  22;  pp.  218,  214,  218, 
219. 

<  See  Blount's  Trial,  pp.  84,  86  $  Id.  49,  60,  61,  62. 

•  Bat  see  Soath  CaroUna  Debates  on  the  Constitation,  January,  1788  (printed  In 
Charleston,  1881),  pp.  11,  12, 18. 
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ihor  thought  the  senators  liable  to  impeachment  Some  parts  of 
it  would  rather  incline  the  other  way.  ^The  convention  might 
faith  propriett/y*^  it  is  said,  ^have  meditated  the  punishment  of 
the  executive  for  a  deviation  frOm  the  instructions  of  the  Senate, 
or  a  want  of  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  com- 
mitted to  hiuL  They  might  also  have  had  in  view  the  punish- 
ment of  a  few  leading  individuals  in  the  Senate,  who  should  have 
prostituted  their  influence  in  that  body  as  the  mercenary  instru- 
ments of  foreign  corruption.  But  they  could  not  with  more,  or 
with  equal  propriety,  have  contemplated  the  impeachment  and 
punishment  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  consenting  to  an  im- 
proper treaty,  than  of  a  majority  of  that  or  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  consenting  to  a  pernicious  or  unconstitutional  law, 
a  principle  which,  Ibelieve,  has  never  been  admitted  into  any  gov^ 
emmenty^*  etc.  "And  yet,  what  reason  is  there  that  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
society  by  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  act  of  legislation,  should 
escape  with  impunity,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  sacri- 
ficing the  same  interests  in  an  injurious  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power  7  The  truth  is,  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  essential  .to 
the  freedom  and  to  the  necessary  independence  of  the  delibera- . 
tions  of  the  body,  that  the  members  of  it  should  be  exempt  from 
punishment  for  acts  done  in  a  collective  capacity;  and  the  secur- 
ity to  the  society  must  depend  on  the  care  which  is  taken  to  con- 
fide the  trust  to  proper  hands,  to  make  it  their  interest  to  execute 
it  with  fidelity,  and  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  them 
to  combine  in  any  interest  opposite  to  that  of  the  public  good.?'^. 
And  it  is  certain  that,  in  some  of  the  State  conventions,  the 
members  of  Congress  were  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  Con^ 
stitution  not  to  be  objects  of  the  impeaching  power.  ^ 

§  796.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  breach  of  duty  is  as  repre- 
hensible in  a  legislator  as  in  an  executive  or  judicial  ofiicer ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  remedy  should  be  applied  in  each 
case,  or  that  a  remedy  applicable  to  the  one  may  not  be  unfit  or 
inconvenient  in  the  other.  Senators  and  representatives  are  at 
short  periods  made  responsible  to  the  people,  and  may  be  rejected 
by  them.  And  for  personal  offences  not  purely  political,  they  are 
responsible  to  the  common  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  the 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  6e. 

<  8  SiUot's  DeUtea»  48»  44,  46,  46,  M,  67. 
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Representatiyes  usually  brings  forward  a  resolution  to  accuse  the 
party,  or  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  charges  laid  against  him.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary 
course,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  usually  contains,  if  adverse 
to  the  party,  a  statement  of  the  charges,  and  recommends  a  reso- 
lution that  he  be  impeached  therefor.^  If  the  resolution  is  adopted 
by  the  House,  a  committee  is  then  appointed  to  impeach  the  party 
at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  to  state  that  the  articles  against  him 
will  be  exhibited  in  due  time,  and  made  good  before  the  Senate, 
and  to  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appearance  of 
the  party  to  answer  to  the  impeachment.^  This  being  accordingly 
done,  the  Senate  signify  their  willingness  to  take  such  order  ;  and 
articles  are  then  prepared  by  a  committee,  under  the  direction  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  when  reported  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  are  then  presented  in  the  like  manner  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  committee  qf  managers  are  appointed  to  conduct  the 
impeachment.'*  As  soon  as  the  articles  are  thus  presented,  the  Sen- 
ate issue  a  process,  summoning  the  party  to  appear  at  a  given  day 
before  them  to  answer  the  articles.^  The  process  is  served  by  the 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  and  due  return  is  made  thereof 
under  oath. 

§  808.  The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not,  and  indeed  do 
not,  pursue  the  strict  form  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment.^  They 
^  are  sometimes  quite  general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  bnt  al- 
ways contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  so  much  certainty  as  to  enable 
the  party  to  put  himself  upon  the  proper  defence,  and  also,  in  ease 
of  an  acquittal,  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  bar  to  another  impeach- 
ment. Additional  articles  may  be  exhibited,  perhaps,  at  any  stage 
of  the  prosecution.' 

§  809.  When  the  return  day  of  the  process  for  appearance  has 
arrived,  the  Senate  resolve  themselves  into  a  court  of  impeachment, 
and  the  senators  are  at  that  time,  or  before,  solemnly  sworn  or 

1  Com.  Dig.  Parliameni,  L.  20 ;  2  Woodoton,  Leet  40,  pp.  608,  604  ;  Jeflcraon's 
ManiiA],  aect  68. 

*  Com.  Dig.  ParHament,  L.  20 ;  2  Woodoson,  Lect  40,  pp.  608,  604 ;  Jefferaon'a 
Hanatl,  aect.  58. 

*  Com.  Dig.  Parliament,  L.  21 ;  Jefferson's  Msniul,  sect.  58. 

«  Com.  Dig.  Ptirliamentt  L.  14, 18, 19,  20 ;  Jefferson's  Manual,  sect.  68. 

*  2  Woodeson's  Lect  40,  pp.  605,  606 ;  Com.  Dig.  FUrliammU,  L.  21 ;  Foster  on 
Crown  Law,  889,  890. 

*  lUwIe  on  Const  ch.  22,  p.  216. 
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affiimed  to  do  impartial  justice  upon  the  impeachment,  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  person 
impeached  is  then  called  to  appear  and  answer  the  articles.  If  he 
does  not  appear  in  person  or  bj  attorney,  his  default  is  recorded, 
and  the  Senate  may  proceed  ex  parte  to  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment. If  he  does  appear  in  person  or  by  attorneys  his  appearance 
is  recorded.  Counsel  for  the  parties  are  admitted  to  appear  and 
to  be  heard  upon  an  impeachment.^ 

§  810.  When  the  party  appears,  he  is  entitled  to  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  time  is  allowed 
him  to  prepare  his  answer  thereto.  The  answer,  like  the  articles,^ 
is  exempted  from  the  necessiiy  of  observing  great  strictness  of 
form.  The  party  may  plead  that  he  is  not  guilty  as  to  part,  and 
make  a  furttier  defence  as  to  the  residue ;  or  he  may,  in  a  few 
words,  saving  all  exceptions,  deny  the  whole  charge  or  charges  ;* 
or  he  may  plead  specially,  in  justification  or  excuse  of  the  sup-^^ 
posed  offences,  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  case. 
And  he  is  also  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  offering  argumentative 
reasons,  as  well  as  facts,  against  the  charges,  in  support  and  as 
part  of  his  answer  to  repel  them.  It  is  usual  to  give  a  full  and 
particular  answer  separately  to  each  article  of  the  accusation.' 

§  811.  When  the  answer  is  prepared  and  given  in,  the  next  reg- 
ular proceeding  is  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  file  a  replica- 
tion to  the  answer  in  writing,  in  substance  denying  the  truth  and 
validity  of  the  defence  stated  in  the  answer,  and  averring  the  truth 
and  sufiiciency  of  the  charges,  and  the  readiness  of  the  House  to 
prove  them  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  shall  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Senate.^  A  time  is  then  assigned  for  the 
trial,  and  the  Senate,  at  that  period  or  before,  adjust  the  prelimi- 
naries and  other  proceedings  proper  to  be  had  before  and  at  the 
trial,  by  fixed  regulations,  which  are  made  known  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  party  accused.^  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  trial,  the  House  of  Representatives  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  either  in  a  body  or  by  the  managers  selected  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  to  proceed  with  the  trial.'    Process  to  compel  the  attendance 

^  JeflTenon't  Manual,  sect  58. 

*  2  Woodeson,  Lect.  40,  pp.  606,  607  ;  Oom.  Dig.  FOrliammU,  L.  28. 

*  2  WoodeaoD,  Leot  40,  p.  607  ;  Jefferson's  Manna],  sect.  58. 

«  See  2  Woodcflon,  I.ent  40,  p.  607 ;  Com.  Dig.  Parliament,  L.  24. 

*  Soe  2  Woodeson,  Leot  40,  p.  610.  *  Jefferson's  Manual,  sect  58. 
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of  witnesses  is  previously  issued  at  the  request  of  either  party,  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  at  the  time  and  place  i^pointed  they  are 
bound  to  appear  and  give  testimony.  On  the  day  of  trial,  the 
parties  being  ready^the  managers  to  conduct  the  prosecution  open 
it  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  BepresentativeS|  one  or  more  of  them 
delivering  an  explanatory  speech,  either  of  the  whole  charges  or 
of  one  or  more  of  them.  The  proceedings  are  then  conducted 
substantially  as  they  are  upon  common  judicial  trials,  as  to  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  testimony,  the  examination  and  crosa- 
examination  of  witnesses,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  legal  doc^ 
trines  as  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors.^  When  the  whole  evidence 
has  been  gone  throu^,  and  parties  on  each  side  have  been  fully- 
heard,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  case. 
If  any  debates  arise,  they  are  conducted  in  secret ;  if  none  arise, 
or  after  they  are  ended,  a  day  is  assigned  for  a  final  public  deci- 
sion by  yeas  and  nays  upon  each  separate  charge  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment.  When  the  court  is  assembled  for  this  purpose,  the 
question  is  propounded  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  by  name, 
by  the  president  of  the  Senate,  in  the  following  manner  upon  each 
article,  the  same  being  first  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  : 

**  Mr. f  how  say  you.  Is  the  respondent  guilty  or  not  guilty  of 

a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  the article  of 

impeachment  ? "  Whereupon  the  member  rises  in  his  place  and 
answers  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  his  opinion  is.  If  upon  no  article 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  decide  that  the  party  is  guilty,  he  is  then 
entitled  to  an  acquittal,  and  is  declared  accordingly  to  be  acquitted 
by  the  president  of  the  Senate.  If  he  is  convicted  of  all  or  any  of 
the  articles,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  fix  and  declare  the  proper 
punishment.^  The  pardoning  power  of  the  President  does  not,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  extend  to  judgments  upon  impeachment ; 
and  hence,  when  once  pronounced,  they  become  absolute  and 
irreversible.' 

§  812.  Having  thus  gone  through  the  whole  subject  of  impeach- 
ments, it  only  remains  to  observe  that  a  close  survey  of  the  system, 

^  2  Woodeson,  Lect.  611 ;  Jefferson's  Manual,  sect.  58. 

*'This  summary,  when  no  other  authority  is  cited,  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  prac- 
tice, in  the  cases  of  impeachment  already  tried  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  of  William  Blount,  in  1798  ;  of  John  Pickering,  in  1804  ;  of  Samuel  Chase,  in 
1804  ;  and  of  James  H.  Peck,  in  1881.  See  the  Senate  Journals  of  those  Trials.  See 
also  Jefferson's  Manual,  sect  202. 

*  Art.  2,  sect.  2,  cUuse  1. 
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unless  we  are  egregiously  deceived^  will  completely  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  made  in  ev^rj  part  of  it.  The 
jurisdiction  to  impeach  is  placed,  where  it  should  be,  in  the  pos- 
session and  power  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  trial  is  before  a  bodj  of  great  dignity  and  ability  and  inde« 
pendence,  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  and  firmness  to  act 
with  vigor  and  to  decide  with  impartiality  upon  the  charges.  The^. 
persons  subjected  to  the  trial  are  officers  of  the  national  govern-^ 
ment,  and  the  offences  are  such  ias  may  affect  the  ri^ts,  duties, 
and  relations  of  the  party  accused  to  the  public  in  his  political  or 
official  character,  either  directly  or  remotely.  The  general  rules 
of  law  and  evidence  applicable  to  common  trials  are  interposed  to 
protect  the  party  against  the  exercise  of  wanton  oppression  and 
arbitrary  power.  And  the  final  judgment  is  confined  to  a  removal 
from  and  disqualification  for  office,  thus  limiting  the  puniBhment>- 
to  such  modes  of  redress  as  are  peculiarly  fit  for  a  political  tri- 
bimal  to  administer,  and  as  will  secure  the  public  against  political 
injuries.  In  other  respects,  the  offence  is  left  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  common  tribunals  of  justice,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
upon  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand  jury^  and  a  trial  by  a  jury  of 
peers,  before  whom  the  party  is  to  stand  for  his  final  deliverance, 
like  his  fellowH^itizens. 

§  818.  In  respect  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are,  upon  motives  of  high 
state  policy,  made  liable  to  impeachment  while  they  yet  remain 
in  office.  In  England,  the  constitutional  maxim  is  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong.  His  ministers  and  advisers  may  be  impeached  , 
and  punished  ;  but  he  is,  by  his  prerogative,  placed  above  all  per- 
sonal amenability  to  the  laws  for  his  acts.^  In  some  of  the  State 
constitutions,  no  explicit  provision  is  made  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  chief  magistrate.;  and  in  Delaware  and  Virginia  he  was 
not  (under  their  old  constitutions)  impeachable  until  he  was  out 
of  office.'  So  that  no  immediate  remedy  in  those  States  was  pro^v 
vided  for  gross  malversations  and  corruptions  in  office,  and  the 
only  redress  lay  in  the  elective  power,  followed  up  by  prosecu- 
tions after  the  party  had  ceased  to  hold  his  office.  Tet  cases  may 
be  imagined  where  a  momentary  delusion  might  induce  a  majority 
of  the  people  to  re-elect  a  corrupt  magistrate,  and  thus  the  remedy 

1  1  Black.  Oomm.  246,  847. 
•  The  FedenOist,  No.  89. 
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would  be  at  once  distant  and  uncertain.  The  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  out  a 
deep  and  immediate  responsibility,  as  a  check  upon  arbitrary- 
power  ;  and  compels  the  chief  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
citizen,  to  bend  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


ELECTIONS  AND  MEETINGS  OF  OONQBBBS. 


§  814  The  first  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article 
is  as  follows :  ^^  The  times,  places,  and  maimer  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof.  But  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by 
law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  senators."  (a) 


(a)  See  Bz  parte  Siebold,  100  U.  8. 
871 ;  EsB  parte  Clarke,  iK  899 ;  United 
States  V.  Gale,  109  U.  a  65.  An  act  le- 
gulating  the  election  of  senaton  has  been 
passed.  "The  legisUtore  of  each  Stete 
which  shall  be  chosen  next  preceding  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  any  sen- 
ator was  elected  to  represent  said  State  in 
Congress,  shall,  on  the  second  Tuesday  af- 
ter the  meeting  and  oiganisation  thereof, 
proceed  to  elect  a  senator  in  Congress,  in 
the  pkce  of  such  senator  so  going  ont  of 
office,  in  the  following  manner:  Each 
house  shall  openly,  by  a  viva  voce  Tote  of 
each  member  present,  name  one  person  for 
senator  in  Congress  from  said  State ;  and 
the  name  of  the  person  so  roted  for,  who 
shall  hare  a  minority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Totes  cast  in  each  house,  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  by 
the  clerk  or  secretary  thereof ;  but  if  either 
house  shall  fail  to  give  such  migority  to 
any  person  on  said  day,  that  (bicX  shall  be 
entered  on  the  joumaL  At  twelve  o'clock 
meridian  of  the  day  following  that  on 
which  proceedings  are  required  to  take 
place  as  aforesaid,  the  members  of  the  two 
houses  shall  convene  in  joint  assembly, 
and  the  journal  of  each  house  shall  then 
be  read ;  and  if  the  same  person  shall  have 
received  a  migority  of  all  the  votes  in  each 
house,  such  person  shall  be  declared  duly 
elected  senator  to  represent  said  State  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes;  but  if 
VOL.  I.  — 88 


the  same  person  shall  not  have  received  a 
minority  of  the  votes  in  each  house^  or  if 
either  house  shaU  have  failed  to  take  pro- 
ceedings as  required  by  this  act,  the  joint 
assemUy  shaU  then  proceed  to  choose,  by 
a  viva  voce  vote  of  each  member  present»  a 
person  for  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  and  the 
person  having  a  minority  of  all  the  votes 
of  the  said  joint  assembly,  a  n^jority  of 
all  the  mMnbers  elected  to  both  houses  be- 
ing present  and  voting,  shall  be  declared 
duly  elected ;  and  In  case  no  person  shall 
receive  such  minority  on  the  first  day,  the 
joint  assembly  shall  meet  at  twelve  o'clock 
meridian  of  each  succeeding  day  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  take 
at  least  one  vote,  until  a  senator  shall  be 
elected. 

"  Sec  S.  That,  whenever  on  the  meet- 
ing of  the  l^lature  of  any  State,  a  tia* 
cancy  shall  exist  in  the  representation  of 
such  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  said  legislature  shall  proceed,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  commence- 
ment and  oiganization  of  its  session,  to 
elect  a  person  to  fill  such  vacancy,  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  senator  for  the  full  term ;  and  if 
a  vacancy  shall  happen  during  the  session 
of  the  legislature^  then  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  the  legislature  shall  have 
been  organised  and  shall  have  notice  of 
such  vacancy. 

••Sec  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  dntjot 
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§  815.  This  clause  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention, or  to  have  encountered  much  opposition  in  the  convention, 
at  least  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  journal  of  that  bodj.^ 
But  it  was  afterwards  assailed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, both  in  and  out  of  the  State  conventions,  with  uncomnion 
zeal  and  virulence.    The  objection  was  not  to  that  part  of  the 
clause  which  vests  in  the  State  legislatures  the  power  of  prescrib- 
ing the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections ;  for  so  far 
it  was  a  surrender  of  power  to  the  State  governments.    But  it  waa 
to  the  superintending  power  of  Congress  to  make  or  alter  such 
regulations.    It  was  said  that  such  a  superintending  power  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  to  a  just  exercise 
of  their  privileges  in  elections.    Congress  might  prescribe  the 
times  of  elections  so  unreasonably  as  to  prevent  the  attendance  of 
the  electors,  or  the  place  at  so  inconvenient  a  distance  from  the 
body  of  the  electors  as  to  prevent  a  due  exercise  of  the  right  of 
choice.    And  Congress  might  contrive  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions so  as  to  exclude  all  but  their  own  favorites  from  oflice.    They 
might  modify  the  right  of  election  as  they  should  please ;  they 
might  regulate  the  number  of  votes  by  the  quantity  of  property, 
without  involving  any  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution.'     These 
and  other  suggestions  of  a  similar  nature,  calculated  to  spread 
terror  and  alarm  among  the  people,  were  dwelt  on  with  peculiar 
emphasis. 

§  816.  In  answer  to  all  such  reasoning,  it  was  urged  that  there 
was  not  a  single  article  in  the  whole  system  more  completely  de- 
fensible. Its  propriety  rested  upon  this  plain  proposition,  that 
every  government  ought  to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its 
own  preservation.'     If,  in  the  Constitution,  there  were   some 

^  Joamtl  of  OonTenUon,  pp.  218,  240  \  Id.  854,  874. 

«  1  EUioi'tDobatc^  48  to  60 ;  Id.  68  to  68 ;  2  RlllofsDobatei,  88,  89,  72, 149,  150  • 
8  mUofi  Debates,  67  to  74 ;  2  American  Mueeam,  488 }  Id.  486 ;  Id.  646  58  America 
Museam,  428 ;  2  EUiot't  Debates,  277. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  69  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  276,  277. 

the  goTemor  of  the  State  fh>m  which  an  j        The  election  of  reprasentatiTas  after  1874 

senator  shaU  haTe  been  chosen  as  afore-  is  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 

said,  to  certify  his  election,  under  the  seal  February  2, 1872,  wbioh  reqnirai  the  else- 

of  the  State,  to  the  preaident  of  the  Senate  tions  to  be  in  districts  of  contigoous  ter- 

of  the  United  SUtes,  which  oertiBoate  shall  ritory,  and  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next 

be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state  after  the  first  Monday  in  Noyember  in  the 

of  the  State.-    Approved  July  26, 1866.  year  1876,  and  every  two  years  theieafter. 
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departures  from  this  principle  (as  it  might  be  admitted  there 
were),  they  were  matters  of  regret,  and  dictated  by  a  controlling 
moral  or  political  necessity,  and  they  ought  ^ot  to  be  extended. 
It  was  obviously  impracticable  to  frame  and  insert  in  the  Consti- 
tution an  election  law  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  possible 
changes  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  convenient  for  all  the 
States.  A  discretionary  power  over  elections  must  be  vested 
somewhere.  There  seemed  but  three  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
reasonably  organized.  It  might  be  lodged  either  wholly  in  the 
national  legislature,  or  wholly  in  the  State  legislatures,  or  prima- 
rily in  the  latter  and  ultimately  in  the  former.  The  last  was  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  convention.  The  regulation  of  elections  is 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  governments,  which, 
in  ordinary  cases  and  when  no  improper  views  prevail,  may  both 
conveniently  and  satisfactorily  be  by  them  exercised.  But  in 
extraordinary  circumstances,  the  power  is  reserved  to  the  national 
government,  so  that  it  may  not  be  abused,  and  thus  hazard  the 
safety  and  permanence  of  the  Union.^  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that 
such  an  occurrence  is  wholly  imaginary.  It  is  a  known  fact  that, 
under  the  confederation,  Rhode  Island,  at  a  very  critical  period, 
withdrew  her  delegates  from  Congress,  and  thus  prevented  some 
important  measures  from  being  carried.^ 

§  817.  Notliing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  an  exclusive 
power  in  the  State  legislatures  to  regulate  elections  for  the  na- 
tional government  would  leave  the  existence  of  the  Union  entirely 
at  their  mercy.  They  could,  at  any  time,  annihilate  it  by  neglect- 
ing to  provide  for  the  choice  of  persons  to  administer  its  affairs. 
It  is  no  sufficient  answer  that  such  an  abuse  of  power  is  not  prob- 
able. Its  possibility  is,  in  a  constitutional  view,  decisive  against 
taking  such  a  risk ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  it.  The 
Constitution  ought  to  be  safe  against  fears  of  this  sort,  and  against 
temptations  to  undertake  such  a  project.  It  is  true  that  the  State 
legislatures  may,  by  refusing  to  choose  senators,  interrupt  the  op- 
erations of  the  national  government,  and  thus  involve  the  country 
in  general  ruin.  But  because,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution,  this  risk  was  necessarily  taken  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  senators  was  vested  in  the  State  legislatures,  still  it  did 
not  follow  that  a  power  so  dangerous  ought  to  be  conceded  m 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  59 ;  ?  ElUot's  Debates,  88,  89 ;  Id.  276,  277. 
«  1  Elliot's  Debates,  44,  46 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 
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cases  where  the  same  necessity  did  not  exist.  On  the  contrarj,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  convention,  on  this  very  account,  not  to 
multiply  the  chances  of  mischievous  attempts  of  this  sort.  The 
risk,  too,  would  be  much  greater  in  regard  to  an  exclusive  power 
over  the  elections  of  representatives  than  over  the  appointment  of 
senators.  The  latter  are  chosen  for  six  years,  the  representatives 
for  two  years.  There  is  a  gradual  rotation  of  office  in  the  Senate, 
every  two  years,  of  one-third  of  the  body,  and  a  quorum  is  to  con- 
sist of  a  mere  majority.  The  result  of  these  circumstances  would 
naturally  be,  that  a  combination  of  a  few  States,  for  a  short  period, 
to  intermit  the  appointment  of  senators,  would  not  interrupt  the 
operations  or  annihilate  the  existence  of  that  body.  And  it  is  not 
against  permanent,  but  against  temporary  combinations  of  the 
States,  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  provide.  A  temporary  com- 
bination might  proceed  altogether  from  the  sinister  designs  and 
intrigues  of  a  few  leading  members  of  the  State  legislatures.  A 
permanent  combination  could  only  arise  from  the  deep-rooted 
disaffection  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  existence  of  such  a  national  government  would 
neither  be  desirable  nor  practicable.^  The  very  shortness  of  the 
period  of  the  elections  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  furnish  means  and  motives  to  temporary  combina- 
tions to  destroy  the  national  government ;  and  every  returning 
election  might  produce  a  delicate  crisis  in  our  national  affairs, 
subversive  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  encouraging  to  every  sort 
of  faction.^ 

§  818.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  objects  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  the  political  objects  and  interests  of  their 
rulers.  The  people  may  be  warmly  attached  to  the  Union  and  its 
powers  and  its  operations,  while  their  representatives,  stimulated 
by  the  natural  rivalship  of  power  and  the  hopes  of  personal  ag* 
grandizement,  maybe  in  a  very  opposite  temper,  and  artfully 
using  all  their  influence  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  national  govem- 
ment.'  Their  motives  and  objects  may  not  at  first  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned ;  but  time  and  reflection  will  enable  the  people  to  under- 
stand their  own  true  interests,  and  to  guard  themselves  against 
insidious  factions.    Besides,  there  will  be  occasions  in  which  the 

^  The  Fedenliit,  No.  59.  t  i\^^^ 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  69 ;  1  EUiot't  DeUtea,  48  to  66 ;  Id.  67,  68  ;  8  EUiot's  D^ 
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people  will  be  excited  to  undue  resentments  against  the  national 
government.  With  so  effectual  a  weapon  in  their  hands  as  the 
exclusive  power  of  regulating  elections  for  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  combination  of  a  few  men  in  some  of  the  large  States 
might,  by  seizing  the  opportunity  of  some  casual  disaffection 
among  the  people,  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 
And  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that,  as  a  solid  government 
will  make  us  more  and  more  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  so  there  will  be  a  perpetual  temptation  on  their  part  to 
generate  intrigues  of  this  sort  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  it.^ 

§  819.  There  is,  too,  in  the  nature  of  such  a  provision,  some- 
thing incongruous,  if  not  absurd.  What  would  be  said  of  a  clause 
introduced  into  the  national  Constitution  to  regulate  the  State 
elections  of  the  members  of  the  State  legislatures  ?  It  would  be 
deemed  a  most  unwarrantable  transfer  of  power,  indicating  a  pre- 
meditated design  to  destroy  the  State  governments.^  It  would  be 
deemed  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  principle  as  to  require  no  com- 
ment. It  would  be  said,  and  justly,  that  the  State  governments 
ought  to  possess  the  power  of  self-existence  and  self-organization, 
independent  of  the  pleasure  of  the  national  government.  Why 
does  not  the  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  national  government  ? 
What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  State  governments  will 
be  more  true  to  the  Union  than  the  national  government  will  be 
to  the  State  governments  ? 

§  820.  If,  then,  there  is  no  peculiar  fitness  in  delegating  such 
a  power  to  the  State  legislatures,  if  it  might  be  hazardous  and  in- 
convenient, let  us  see  whether  there  are  any  solid  dangers  from 
confiding  the  superintending  and  ultimate  power  over  elections  to 
the  national  government.  There  is  no  pretence  to  say  that  the 
power  in  the  national  government  can  be  used  so  as  to  exclude 
any  State  from  its  share  in  the  representation  in  Congress.  Nor 
can  it  be  said,  with  correctness,  that  Congress  can,  in  any  way, 
alter  the  rights  or  qualifications  of  voters.  The  most  that  can  be 
urged,  with  any  show  of  argument,  is,  that  the  power  might,  in  a 
given  case,  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
election  of  some  favorite  candidate  or  favorite  class  of  men,  in 
exclusion  of  others,  by  confining  the  places  of  election  to  particu- 
lar districts,  and  rendering  it  impracticable  for  the  citizens  at  large 
to  partake  in  the  choice.    The  whole  argument  proceeds  upon  a 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  59.  «  Ibid. 
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BuppoBition  the  most  chimerioal.    There  are  no  rational  calcula- 
tions  on  which  it  can  rest,  and  every  probability  is  against  it. 
Who  are  to  pass  the  laws  for  regulating  elections?     The  Ck>n- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  a  Senate  chosen  by  the 
State  legislatoreSy  and  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  States.    Can  it  be  imagined  that  these  persons  will  combine 
to  defraud  their  constituents  of  their  rights,  or  to  overthrow  the 
State  authorities  or  the  State  influence  7    The  very  attempt  would 
rouse  universal   indignation,  and  produce  an   immediate    revolt 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  headed  and  directed  by  the 
State  governments.^    And  what  motive  could  there  be  in  Con- 
gress to  produce  such  results  7    The  very  dissimilarity  in  tho  in- 
gredients composing  the  national  government  forbids  even  the 
supposition  of  any  effectual  combination  for  such  a  purpose.     The 
interests,  the  habits,  the  institutions,  the  local  employments,  the 
state  of  property,  the  genius,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the 
different  States  are  so  various,  and  even  opposite,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  a  majority  of  either  House  to  agree  upou  any 
plan  of  elections  which  should  favor  any  particular  man,  or  class 
of  men,  in  any  State.    In  some  States  commerce  is,  or  may  be 
the  predominant  interest ;  in  others,  manufactures ;  in  others,  agri- 
culture.   Physical  'as  well  as  moral  causes  will  necessarily  nourish 
in  different  States  different  inclinations  and  propensities  on  all 
subjects  of  this  sort    If  there  is  any  class  which  is  likely  to  have 
a  predominant  influence,  it  must  be  either  the  commercial  or  the 
landed  class.    If  either  of  these  could  acquire  such  an  influence 
it  is  mfinitely  more  probable  that  it  would  be  acquired  in  Uie  State 
than  m  the  national  councils.*    In  the  latter  there  will  be  such  a 
mixture  of  all  interests  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  adopt  any 
rule  for  all  the  States  giving  any  preference  to  classes  or  interests 
founded  upon  sectional  or  personal  considerations.     What  might 
suit  a  few  States  well  would  find  a  general  resistance  from  all  the 
other  States. 

§  821.  If  it  is  said  that  the  elections  might  be  so  managed  as 
to  give  a  predominant  influence  to  the  wealthy  and  the  well-bom 
(as  they  are  insidiously  called),  the  supposition  is  not  less  vis- 
ionary. What  possible  mode  is  there  to  accomplish  such  a  pur- 
pose ?  The  wealthy  and  the  well-bom  are  not  confined  to  any 
j)articular  spots  in  any  State;  nor  are  their  interests  permanently 
1  The  FedenOirt,  No.  60.  i  Ibid. 
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fixed  anywhere.  Their  property  may  consist  of  stock  or  other 
personal  property,  as  well  as  of  land,  of  manufactories  on  great 
streams  or  on  narrow  rivulets  or  in  sequestered  dells.  Their 
wealth  may  consist  of  large  plantations  in  the  bosom  of  the  coun- 
try, or  farms  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  How  yain  must  it  be 
to  legislate  upon  the  regulation  of  elections  with  reference  to  cir- 
cumstances so  infinitely  yaried  and  so  infinitely  yariable !  The 
very  suggestion  is  preposterous.  No  possible  method  of  regulat* 
ing  the  time,  mode,  or  place  of  elections  could  give  to  the  rich 
or  elevated  a  general  or  permanent  advantage  in  the  elections. 
The  only  practical  mode  of  accomplishing  it  (that  of  a  property 
qualification  of  voters  or  candidates)  is  excluded  in  the  scheme 
of  the  national  government^  And  if  it  were  possible  that  such 
a  design  could  be  accomplished  to  the  injury  of  the  people  at  a 
single  election,  it  is  certain  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  meas- 
ure would  immediately  drive  the  members  from  ofiice  who  aided 
in  it,  and  they  would  be  succeeded  by  others  who  would  more 
justly  represent  the  public  will  and  the  public  interests.*  A  cun- 
ning so  shallow  would  be  easily  detected,  and  would  be  as  con- 
temptible from  its  folly  as  it  would  be  difficult  in  its  operations. 
§  822.  Other  considerations  are  entitled  to  great  weight  The 
Constitution  gives  to  the  State  legislatures  the  power  to  regulate 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections,  and  this  will 
be  so  desirable  a  boon  in  their  possession  on  account  of  their  abil- 
ity to  adapt  the  regulation  from  time  to  time  to  the  peculiar  lo- 
cal or  political  convenience  of  the  States,  that  its  representatives 
in  Congress  will  not  be  brought  to  assent  to  any  general  system 
by  Congress,  unless  from  an  extreme  necessity  or  a  very  urgent 
exigency.  Indeed,  the  danger  rather  is,  that  when  such  neces- 
sity or  exigency  actually  arises,  the  measure  will  be  postponed  and 
perhaps  defeated  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
All  the  States  will,  under  common  circumstances,  have  a  local 
interest  and  local  pride  in  preventing  any  interference  by  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  incredible  that  this  influence  should  not  be  felt  as 
well  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  House.  It  is  not  too  much,  there- 
fore, to  presume  that  it  will  not  be  resorted  to  by  Congress  until 
there  has  been  some  extraordinary  abuse  or  danger  in  leaving  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  States  respectively.  And  it  is  no  small 
recommendation  of  this  supervising  power,  that  it  will  naturally 

I  The  Federalist,  No.  60. 
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operate  as  a  check  upon  undue  State  legislation,  since  the  latter 
might  precipitate  the  very  evil  which  the  popular  opinion  would 
be  most  solicitous  to  avoid.  A  preyentiye  of  this  sort^  addressed 
a  priori  to  State  jealousy  and  State  interest,  would  become  a 
most  salutary  remedy,  not  from  its  actual  application,  but  from 
its  moral  influence. 

§  828.  It  was  said  that  the  Oonstitution  might  have  provided 
that  the  elections  should  be  in  counties.  This  was  true ;  but  it 
would,  as  a  general  rule,  afford  very  little  relief  against  a  possi- 
ble abuse,  for  counties  differ  greatly  in  size,  in  roads,  and  in  ac- 
commodations for  elections,  and  the  argument  from  possible 
abuse  is  just  as  strong  even  after  such  a  provision  should  be  made 
as  before.  If  an  elector  were  compellable  to  go  thirty  or  fifty 
miles,  it  would  discourage  his  vote  as  much  as  if  it  were  one 
hundred  or  five  hundred  miles.  ^  The  truth  is,  that  Congress 
could  never  resort  to  a  measure  of  this  sort  for  purposes  of  op- 
pression or  party  triumph  until  that  body  had  ceased  to  represent 
the  will  of  ttie  States  and  the  people ;  and  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  members  could  still  hold  office,  it  would  be  because 
a  general  and  irremediable  corruption  or  indifference  pervaded 
the  whole  community.  No  republican  constitution  could  pretend 
to  afford  any  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things.' 

§  824.  But  why  did  not  a  similar  objection  occur  against  the 
State  constitutions  7  The  subject  of  elections,  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  holding  them,  is  in  many  cases  left  entirely  to 
legislative  discretion.  In  New  York  the  senators  are  chosen  from 
four  districts  of  great  territorial  extent,  each  comprehending 
several  counties ;  and  it  is  not  defined  where  the  elections  shall 
be  had.  Suppose  the  legislature  should  compel  all  the  electors 
to  come  to  one  spot  in  the  district,  as,  for  instance,  to  Albany ; 
the  evil  would  be  great,  but  the  measure  would  not  be  unconsti- 
tutional. •  Yet  no  one  practically  entertains  the  slightest  dread 
of  such  legislation.  In  truth,  all  reasoning  from  such  extreme 
possible  cases  is  ill  adapted  to  convince  the  judgment,  though  it 
may  alarm  our  prejudices.     Such  a  legislative  discretion  is  not 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  61.  The  fuU  force  of  this  reasoning  wiU  not  be  pertseived 
without  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  thongh  in  New  England  the  voters  generaUy  give 
their  votes  in  the  townships  where  they  reside,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
there  are  few  towns,  and  the  elections  are  held  in  the  counties,  when  the  population  is 
sparse,  and  spread  over  large  plantation  districts.    1  Elliot's  Debates,  68. 

•  S  EUiof  s  Debates,  88,  89.  •  The  Federalist,  No.  61. 
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deemed  an  Infinnity  in  the  delegation  of  constitutional  power. 
It  is  deemed  safe,  because  it  can  never  be  used  oppressively  for 
any  length  of  time,  unless  the  people  themselves  choose  to  aid 
in  their  own  degradation. 

§  825.  The  objections,  then,  to  the  provision  are  not  sound  or 
tenable.  The  reasons  in  its  favor  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  great 
force  and  importance.  In  the  first  place,  the  power  may  be  ap- 
plied by  Congress  to  correct  any  negligence  in  a  State  in  regard 
to  elections,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  dissolution  of  the  government 
by  designing  and  refractory  States,  urged  on  by  some  temporary 
excitements.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  operate  as  a  check  in 
favor  of  the  people  against  any  designs  of  a  federal  Senate  and 
their  constituents,  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  State  of  their 
right  to  choose  representatives.  In  the  next  place,  it  provides  a 
remedy  for  the  evil,  if  any  State,  by  reason  of  invasion  or  other 
cause,  cannot  have  it  in  its  power  to  appoint  a  place  where  the 
citizens  can  safely  meet  to  choose  representatives.^  In  the  last 
place  (as  the  plan  is  but  an  experiment),  it  may  hereafter  be- 
come important,  with  a  view  to  the  regular  operations  of  the 
general  government^  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  electing  representatives  and  senators,  so  as 
to  prevent  vacancies  when  there  may  be  calls  for  extraordinary 
sessions  of  Congress.  If  such  a  time  should  occur,  or  such  a 
uniformity  be  hereafter  desirable.  Congress  is  the  only  body  pos- 
sessing the  means  to  produce  if 

§  826.  Such  were  tiiie  objections,  and  such  was  the  reasoning, 
by  which  they  were  met  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A  period  of  forty  years  has  since  passed  by  without 
any  attempt  by  Congress  to  make  any  regulations,  or  interfere 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  elections  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, (a)  If,  therefore,  experience  can  demonstrate  anything,  it 
is  the  entire  safety  of  the  power  in  Congress,  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  (reasoning  from  the  past)  should  be  exerted,  unless  upon 
very  urgent  occasions.  The  States  now  regulate  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  manner  of  elections,  in  a  practical  sense,  exclu- 
sively.    The  manner  is  very  various,  and  perhaps  the  power  has 

1  See  1  EUiot's  Debates,  44,  47,  48,  49  ;  Id.  66 ;  Id.  67. 
*  The  Federalist,  No.  61 ;  2  KUiot's  Debates,  88,  80. 

(a)  But  since  those  comtnentaries  were  the  Inst  of  which  is  referred  to  in  note  1 
written,  it  has  been  done  by  sereral  acts,     to  (  814,  anU, 
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been  exerted,  in  some  instances,  under  the  influence  of  local  or 
party  feelings,  to  an  extent  which  is  indefensible  in  principle 
and  policy.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  choice  or  in  the  mode 
of  election.  In  some  States  the  representatives  are  chosen  by  a 
general  ticket  for  the  whole  State;  in  others  they  are  chosen 
singly  in  districts ;  in  others  they  are  chosen  in  districts  com- 
posed of  a  population  sufficient  to  elect  two  or  three  representa- 
tives; and  in  others  the  districts  are  sometimes  single,  and 
sometimes  united  in  the  choice.  In  some  States  the  candidate 
must  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  to  entitle  him  to  be  deemed 
elected ;  in  others  (as  it  is  in  England)  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  a 
plurality  of  votes.  In  some  of  the  States  the  choice  is  by  the 
voters  viva  voce  (as  it  is  in  England) ;  (a)  in  others  it  is  by  ballot.^ 
The  times  of  the  elections  are  quite  as  various ;  sometimes  bef ore, 
and  sometimes  after  the  regular  period  at  which  the  office  be- 
comes vacant  That  this  want  of  uniformity  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  election  has  been  productive  of  some  inconveniences  to  the 
public  service  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  it  has  sometimes  occurred 
that  at  an  extra  session  a  whole  State  has  been  deprived  of  ita 
vote,  and  at  the  regular  sessions  some  districts  have  failed  of  be- 
ing represented  upon  questions  vital  to  their  interests.  Still,  so 
strong  has  been  the  sense  of  Congress  of  the  importance  of  leav- 
ing these  matters  to  State  regulation,  that  no  effort  has  been 
hitherto  made  to  cure  these  evils ;  and  public  opinion  has  almost 
irresistibly  settled  down  in  favor  of  the  existing  system.' 

§  827.  Several  of  the  States,  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Oon- 
stitution,' proposed  amendments  on  this  subject;  but  none  were 
ever  subsequently  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  people,  so  that  the 
public  mind  ultimately  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness  of 
the  existing  provision.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  none  of 
the  amendments  proposed  in  the  State  conventions  purported  to 
take  away  entirely  the  superintending  power  of  Congress,  bnt 
only  restricted  it  to  cases  where  a  State  neglected,  refused,  or 
was  disabled  to  exercise  the  power  of  regulating  elections.' 

§  828.  It  remains  only  to  notice  an  exception  to  the  power  of 
Congress  in  this  clause.  It  is,  that  Congress  cannot  alter  or 
make  regulations  **  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  senators.  **    This 

1  1  Tacker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  19S.  t  j^  igi^  |g2. 

*  See  Journal  of  Conyention»  Supplement,  pp.  402,  411,  418,  425,  488,  447,  464« 
<a)  The  author  wrote  in  1882. 
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exception  is  highly  reasonable.  The  choice  is  to  be  made  by 
the  State  legislature,  and  it  would  not  be  either  necessary  or 
becoming  in  Congress  to  prescribe  the  place  where  it  should  sit 
This  exception  was  not  in  the  revised  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
and  was  adopted  almost  at  the  close  of  the  convention ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  opposition,  for  nine  States  were  in  its  favor, 
one  against  it,  and  one  was  divided^ 

§  829.  The  second  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle is  as  follows:  ^The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year;  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day." 
This  clause,  for  the  first  time,  made  its  appearance  in  the  revised 
draft  of  the  Constitution,  near  the  close  of  the  convention,  and 
was  silently  adopted,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived,  without 
opposition.  Annual  parliaments  had  been  long  a  favorite  opin- 
ion and  practice  with  the  people  of  England;  and  in  America, 
under  the  colonial  governments,  they  were  justly  deemed  a  great 
security  to  public  liberty.  Tlie  present  provision  could  hardly 
be  overlooked  by  a  free  people,  jealous  of  their  rights ;  and 
therefore  the  Constitution  fixed  a  constitutional  period  at  which 
Congress  should  assemble  in  every  year,  unless  some  other  day 
was  specially  prescribed.  Thus  the  legislative  discretion  was 
necessarily  bounded,  and  annual  sessions  were  placed  equally 
beyond  the  power  of  faction  and  of  party,  of  power  and  of  cor- 
niption.  In  two  of  the  States  a  more  frequent  assemblage  of  the 
legislature  was  known  to  exist.  But  it  was  obvious  that,  from 
the  nature  of  their  duties  and  the  distance  of  their  abodes,  the 
members  of  Congress  ought  not  to  be  brought  together  at  shorter 
periods,  unless  upon  the  most  pressing  exigencies.  A  provision  so 
universally  acceptable  requires  no  vindication  or  commentary.^ 

§  880.  Under  the  British  constitution  the  king  has  the  sole 
right  to  convene  and  prorogue  and  dissolve  Parliament  And 
although  it  is  now  usual  for  Parliament  to  assemble  annually, 
the  power  of  prorogation  may  be  applied  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  business  from  being  done.  And  it  is  usual 
for  the  king,  when  he  means  that  Parliament  should  assemble  to 
do  business,  to  give  notice  by  proclamation  accordingly ;  other- 
wise a  prorogation  is  of  course,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.^ 

1  Joumnl  of  Convention,  d54»  874.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  62. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  187, 188,  and  Ghrktian  •  Note ;  2  Wibon'a  Uw  Leot  154. 155. 
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§  88L  Tlie  fifth  section  of  the  first  article  embraces  provisions 
principally  applicable  to  the  powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  each 
house  in  its  separate  corporate  character.  These  will  not  require 
much  illustration  or  commentarj,  as  they  are  such  as  are  usually 
delegated  to  all  legislative  bodies  in  free  governments,  and  were 
in  practice  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  of 
our  ancestors,  and  were  exercised  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, and  have  been  secured  and  recognized  in  the  present 
State  constitutions. 

§  882.  The  first  clause  declares  that  ^each  house  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  (a)  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers, (()  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house 
may  provide. "  ^  (c) 

§  888.  It  is  obvious  that  a  power  must  be  lodged  somewhere 
to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  house  composing  the  legislature ;  for  otherwise  there 
could  be  no  certainty  as  to  who  were  legitimately  chosen  mem- 
bers, and  any  intruder  or  usurper  might  claim  a  seat^  and  thus 
trample  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  elections  would  become,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  mere  mockery,  and  legislation  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by 
any  self-constituted  body.  The  only  possible  question  on  such  a 
subject  is  as  to  the  body  in  which  such  a  power  shall  be  lodged. 
If  lodged  in  any  other  than  the  legislative  body  itself,  its  inde- 
pendence, its  purity,  and  even  its  existence  and  action  may  be 
destroyed  or  put  into  imminent  danger.  No  other  body  but  it- 
self can  have  the  same  motives  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  these 
attributes;  no  other  body  can  be  so  perpetually  watchful  to 
guard  its  own  rights  and  privileges  from  infringement,  to  purify 
and  vindicate  its  own  character,  and  to  preserve  tho  righto  and 

^  See  the  New  Jersey  Electioni  for  1841-1848»  where  the  hoiue  refoaed  the  goveni- 
ofB  certificate  of  election  nnder  the  State  aeal  as  prima  faeU  evidence  of  election,  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings. 

(a)  See  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  108  bourn  «.  Thompson,  mpro.    As  to  the 

U.  S.  168.  limits  of  Jurisdiction  see  that  case. 

(6)  So,  within  limits  of  jurisdiction,  (e)  Qnincy's  Memoir  of  John  Quinoy 

of  compeUing  attendance  of   witnesses,  Adams,  295. 
and  punishing  them  for  contempt    Kil- 
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8U8t4iin  the  free  choice  of  its  constituents.  Accordingly,  the 
power  has  always  been  lodged  in  the  legislative  body  by  the  oni^ 
form  practice  of  England  and  America.^ 

§  834.  The  propriety  of  establishing  a  rule  for  a  quorum  for 
the  despatch  of  business  is  equally  clear,  since  otherwise  the 
concerns  of  the  nation  might  be  decided  by  a  very  small  number 
of  the  members  of  each  body.  In  England,  where  the  House  of 
Oommons  consists  of  nearly  six  hundred  members,  the  number 
of  forty-five  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business.^  In  some  of 
tlio  State  constitutions  a  particular  number  of  tlie  members  con«. 
stitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  in  others  a  majority  is  required. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  wisely  adopted  the 
latter  course ;  and  thus,  by  requiring  a  majority  for  a  quorum, 
has  secured  the  public  from  any  hazard  of  passing  laws  by  sur- 
prise, or  against  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
representative  body. 

§  885.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  proofs 
of  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  every  provision  in  ilie  Oon- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  was  watched  and  scanned,  that 
though  the  ordinary  quorum  in  the  State  legislatures  is  some- 
times less,  and  rarely  more,  than  a  majority,  yet  it  was  said  that 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  more  than  a  majority  ought 
to  have  been  required;  and  in  particular  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
more  than  a  majority  of  a  quorum  should  be  necessary  for  a  de- 
cision. Traces  of  this  opinion,  though  very  obscure,  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  convention  itself.'  To  require  such  an 
extraordinary  quorum  for  the  decision  of  questions  would,  in 
effect,  be  to  give  the  rule  to  the  minority  instead  of  the  majority, 
and  tiius  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  republican 
government  If  such  a  course  were  generally  allowed,  it  might 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  in  cases  which 
required  new  laws  to  be  passed,  or  old  ones  modified,  to  preserve 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  168,  178,  170;  Bawie  on  the  Gonstitatioi],  ch.  4,  p.  46  ;  1  Kent, 
Comm.  220  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  158, 154. 

*  1  Tacker*8  Black.  Comm.  App.  201,  202,  208,  229.  I  hare  not  been  able  to  find, 
in  any  books  within  my  reach,  whether  any  particular  qnomm  ia  required  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  {a) 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  68 ;  Journal  of  Conrention,  218,  242. 

(a)  Three  lords  constitute  a  quorum ;     tor  18,  p.  184 ;  Macqueen'i  Practice  of 
see  2  English  Jurist,  1820,  pp.  261,  262  ;     House  of  Lords,  p.  10. 
Cooper's  Lettres  sur  le  Chaacellerie,  Let- 
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ih9  general^  in  contradistinction  to  local  or  special  interested 
II  it  were  even  confined  to  particular  cases,  the  privilege  might 
enable  an  interested  minority  to  screen  themselves  from  equitft* 
ble  sacrifices  to  the  general  weal,  or,  in  particular  cases,  to  ex- 
tort undue  indulgences.  It  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  foster 
and  facilitate  the  baneful  practice  of  secession,  a  practice  which 
has  shown  itself  even  in  States  where  a  majority  only  is  required, 
which  is  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  order  and  regular 
government,  and  which  leads  directly  to  public  convulsions  and 
the  ruin  of  republican  institutions.^ 

§  836,  But  as  a  danger  of  an  opposite  sort  required  equally 
to  be  guarded  against,  a  smaller  number  is  authorized  to  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  thus  to  prevent  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  body, 
and  also  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.^  Thus, 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  despatch  of  business  are  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  or  perversity  or  negligence  of  the  minority. 
It  was  a  defect  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  great  public  mischief,  that  no  vote,  except  for  an  ad- 
journment, could  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  States  ;^  and  no  power  of  compelling  tho  attendance  of  the 
requisite  number  existed, 

1  The  Fedaraliit,  Nos.  22,  58. 

*  JoanuJ  of  CoBTention,  218,  242 ;  4  Iiuitit  48,  49. 

•  Oonfedemtioii,  art  9 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  44,  45 1  The  FedenOist^  Ko.  98. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

PRiyiLBGES  AND  POWEBS  OP  BOTH  HOUSES  OP  OONGRBSa 

§  887.  Thb  next  clause  is,  ^  Each  house  may  detennine  the 
rales  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  be- 
havior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  mem- 
ber/' No  person  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  provision 
authorizing  each  house  to  determine  the  rales  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  power  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable to  transact  the  business  of  the  nation,  either  at  all, 
or  at  least  with  decency,  deliberation,  and  order.  The  hum- 
blest assembly  of  men  is  understood  to  possess  this  power,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  depriye  the  councils  of  the  nation  of  a 
like  authority.  But  the  power  to  make  rales  would  be  nugatory, 
unless  it  was  coupled  with  a  power  to  punish  for  disorderly  be- 
havior or  disobedience  to  those  rales.  And  as  a  member  might 
be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  dignity  and  duty  as  to  disgrace  the  house 
by  the  grossness  of  his  conduct,  or  interrapt  its  deliberations  by 
perpetual  violence  or  clamor,  the  power  to  expel  for  very  aggra- 
vated misconduct  was  also  indispensable,  not  as  a  common,  but 
as  an  ultimate  redress  for  the  grievance.  But  such  a  power,  so 
summary,  and  at  the  same  time  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  it  was  foreseen,  might  be  exerted  for  mere  purposes 
of  faction  or  party,  to  remove  a  patriot  or  to  aid  a  corrapt  meas- 
ure ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  wisely  guarded  by  the  restriction, 
that  there  shall  be  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
to  justify  an  expulsion.^  This  clause,  requiring  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
but  it  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  ten  States,  one  being  divided.' 
A  like  general  authority  to  expel  exists  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  many  of  the  States 
composing  the  Union. 

§  888.   What  must  be  the  disorderly  behavior  which  the  house 

1  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  Report  to  the  Senate  in  the  cue  of  John  Smith,  81  Dec  1807; 
1  HaU*8  Law  Joam.  460  ;  Seineant  on  Const  Law.  oh.  88,  pp.  887,  288. 
*  Journal  of  Conrention,  218,  848. 
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may  punish,  and  what  punishment^  other  than  expulsion^  may 
be  inflicted,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  settled  by  any  author- 
itative adjudication  of  either  house  of  Oongress.  A  learned 
commentator  supposes  that  members  can  only  be  punished  for 
misbehavior  committed  during  the  session  of  Congress,  either 
within  or  without  the  walls  of  the  house,  though  he  is  also  of 
opinion  that  expulsion  may  be  inflicted  for  criminal  conduct 
committed  in  anyplace.^  He  does  not  say  whether  it  must  be 
committed  during  the  session  of  Congress  or  otherwise.  In 
July,  1797,  William  Blount  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  for 
^  a  high  misdemeanor,  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  public  trust 
and  duty  as  a  senator.''  The  offence  charged  against  him  was 
an  attempt  to  seduce  an  American  agent  among  the  Indians  from 
his  duty,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
Indians  from  the  public  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
negotiation  for  services  in  behalf  of  the  British  government 
among  the  Indians.  It  was  not  a  statutable  offence,  nor  was  it 
committed  in  his  official  character;  nor  was  it  committed  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  nor  at  the  seat  of  government  Yet,  bj 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  ^  he  was  expelled  from  that  body ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  impeached  (as  has  been  already  stated)  for 
this,  among  other  charges.'  (a)  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  settled 
by  the  Senate,  upon  full  deliberation,  that  expulsion  may  be 
for  any  misdemeanor  which,  though  not  punishable  by  any  stat- 
ute, is  inconsistent  with  the  trust  and  duty  of  a  senator.  In  the 
case  of  John  Smith  (a  senator),  in  April,  1808,  the  charge 
against  him  was  for  participation  in  the  supposed  treasonable 
conspiracy  of  Colonel  Burr.  But  the  motion  to  expel  him  was 
lost  by  a  want  of  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate.^  The  precise  ground  of  the  failure 
of  the  motion  does  not  appear;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
arguments  of  his  counsel,  that  it  did  not  turn  upon  any  doubt 
that  the  power  of  the  Senate  extended  to  cases  of  misdemeanor 
not  done  in  the  presence  or  view  of  the  body;  but  most  probably 

I  Rawle  on  the  Constitation,  ch.  4,  p.  47.  *  Yeas  25,  nay  1. 

»  See  Journml  of  Senate,  8  July,  1797 ;  Seiigeanfi  Const  Law,  ch.  28,  p.  286  •  1 
HairsLawJoorn.  459,  471. 
«  Yeas  19,  nays  10. 

(a)  HaTch  1, 1861,  the  Senate  expelled  a  member  for  alleged  treasonable  oorrMpond- 
soee  with  the  enemy. 
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it  was  decided  upon  some  doubt  as  to  the  facts.  ^  (a)  It  may  be 
thought  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the 
right  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  expulsion  and  any  other  pun- 
ishment upon  a  member,  founded  on  the  time,  place,  or  nature 
of  the  offence.  The  power  to  expel  a  member  is  not,  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  confined  to  offences  committed  by  the 
party  as  a  member,  or  during  the  session  of  Parliament;  but  it 
extends  to  all  cases  where  the  offence  is  such  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  house,  unfits  him  for  parliamentary  duties. '  (() 

§  889.  The  next  clause  is,  ^Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal 
of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  ex- 
cept such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy.  And 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  ques- 
tion shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  ol  those  present^  be  entered 
on  the  journal '*  (<?) 

1  1  Hall'i  Law  Joani.  460,  471 ;  Joarn.  of  Senate,  9  April,  1808 ;  Sefgeanf  iConit 
Law,  ch.  28,  pp.  287,  288.  See  alao  prooeedioge  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Hninphrey 
Manhall,  22  BCaroh,  1798 ;  Seigeant*8  Const.  Law,  ch.  28,  p.  285. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  168,  and  Christian's  Note ;  Id.  167  and  note.  See  also  Bex  «. 
Wilkes,  ti  Wilson's  R.  261 ;  Com.  Dig.  PtirhameiU,  0.  6.  See  1  HaU's  Law  Jornn. 
460,  466. 


(a)  See  the  proceedings  in  Houston's 
case,  Benton's  Aliridgment  of  Debates^ 
Vol.  2,  p.  668. 

(d)  See  Cashing^  Law  and  Practice  of 
LeglslatiTe  Assemblies,  H  84,  102.  Be- 
cently  a  member  was  expelled  for  baring 
received  money  fnm  those  he  had  reoom* 
mended  to  the  President  for  appointment 
to  office.   > 

(c)  This  danse  was  much  relied  npon 
when,  in  1837,  a  resolution  to  expnnge 
from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  a  previous 
resolution  of  censure  upon  President  Jack- 
son was  under  discussion.  Mr.  Webster, 
among  others,  strongly  insisted  that  the 
action  proposed  would  be  a  manifest 
violation  of  this  instrument.  Webster's 
Works,  IV.  202.  And  see  Clay's  Works, 
VI.  46.  The  opposite  view  was  forcibly 
presented  by  Mr.  Benton.  Thirty  Years 
in  the  Senate,  I.  717.  For  some  notice  of 
the  final  debate,  see  Ibid.  727.  And  for  a 
more  oomplete  abridgment  of  it,  see  Bea- 
ton's Abridgment  of  Debates^  Vol  18.  A 
YOL.  x.~89 


similar  instance  of  an  expunging  resolu- 
tion occurs  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1818  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Law- 
rence for  the  capture  of  the  Peacock 
coming  up  in  the  State  senate,  Mr.  Josiah 
Quincy  offered  his  celebrated  resolution, 
which  was  adopted :  **lU9olved,  That  in  a 
war  like  the  present,  waged  without  justi* 
liable  caus^  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner 
indicating  that  conquest  and  ambition  are 
its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral 
and  religious  people  to  express  any  appro- 
bation of  miUtary  and  naval  exploits  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  defence 
of  our  sea-coast  and  soil."  In  1824,  when 
the  opposbg  party  had  obtained  control 
of  the  State,  this  resolution,  by  a  party 
vote,  was  ordered  to  be  erased  from  the 
journal  of  the  senate.  Life  of  Josiah  Quin- 
cy, 824.  Other  precedents  will  be  found 
referred  to  in  the  Congressional  Debates 
in  1887.  See  that  in  Wilkes's  Case^  7 
ICahon's  England,  168.    C 
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§  840.   This  clause  in  its  actual  form  did  not  pass  in  the  con- 
vention without  some  struggle  and  some  propositions  of  amend- 
ment ^  The  first  part  finally  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  the 
exception  was  carried  by  a  close  vote  of  six  States  against  four, 
one  being  divided ;  and  the  remaining  clause,  after  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  strike  out  ^^ one-fifth,'*  and  insert  in  its  stead  ^  if  every 
member  present, "  was  finally  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  ^    The 
object  of  the  whole  clause  is  to  insure  publicity  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature,  and  a  correspondent  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers to  their  respective  constituents.     And  it  is  founded  in  sound 
policy  and  deep  political  foresight     Intrigue  and  cabal  are  thus 
deprived  of  some  of  their  main  resources,  by  plotting  and  devis- 
ing measures  in  secrecy.^    The  public  mind  is  enlightened  by  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  public  measures ;  patriotism  and  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom  obtain  their  due  reward;  and  votes  are  ascer- 
tained, not  by  vague  conjecture,  but  by  positive  facts.      Mr. 
Justice  Blaqkstone  seems,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  votes  openly 
and  publicly  given  are  more  liable  to  intrigue  and  combination 
than  those  given  privately  and  by  ballot     **  This  latter  method,  *' 
says  he,  "may  be  serviceable  to  prevent  intrigues  and  uncon- 
stitutional combinations.     But  it  is  impossible  to  be  practised 
with  us,  at  lebst  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  every  member's 
conduct  is  subject  to  the  future  censure  of  his  constituents   and 
therefore  should  be  openly  submitted  to  their  inspection. "  « 

§  841.  The  history  of  public  assemblies  or  of  private  votes 
does  not  seem  to  confirm  the  former  suggestion  of  the  learned 
author.  Intrigue  and  combination  are  more  commonly  found 
connected  with  secret  sessions  than  with  public  debates-  with 
the  workings  of  the  ballot-box  than  with  the  manliness  of  viva 
voce  votes.  At  least,  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  vote  by  ballot 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  obtained 
any  decisive  preference  over  viva  voce  voting,  even  at  elections. 
The  practice  in  New  England  is  one  way,  and  in  some  of  the 
States  in  the  South  and  West  another  way.  (a)    And  as  to  the 

I  Joarnal  of  the  ConTentlon,  pp.  219,  248,  244,  245,  854,  87$! 

«  1  Tucker's  BUusk.  Comm.  App.  204,  205 ;  2  Wilson*!  Lect.  157   158 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  181,  182.  ' 

(a)  Voting  by  ballot  it  now  nearly  uni-  Sngland  was  effected  in  1872.  See  Kew 
^Tarsal  in  the  United  States,  except  in  le-  American  Cydopiedia,  ed.  1872.  art 
*gislatiTe  bodies,  and  its  intioductbn  into     "  fialloti" 
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Yotes  of  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress,  no  man  has  yet 
been  bold  enough  to  vindicate  a  secret  or  ballot  vote,  as  either 
more  safe  or  more  wise,  more  promotive  of  independence  in  the 
members,  or  more  beneficial  to  their  constituents.  So  long  as 
known  and  open  responsibility  is  valuable  as  a  check  or  an  in- 
centive among  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  so  long  a 
journal  of  their  proceedings  and  their  votes,  published  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  will  continue  to  enjoy  public  favor  and  be  de- 
manded by  public  opinion.  When  the  people  become  indifferent 
to  the  acts  of  their  representatives,  they  will  have  ceased  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  When  the 
journals  shall  excite  no  public  interest,  it  will  not  be  matter  of 
surprise  if  the  Constitution  itself  is  silently  forgotten  or  delib- 
erately violated. 

§  842.  The  restriction  of  calls  of  the  yeas  and  nays  to  one-fifth 
is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  preventing  too  frequent  a  recur- 
rence to  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  votes  at  the  mere  caprice 
of  an  individual.  A  call  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time,  send 
often  embarrasses  the  just  progress  of  beneficial  measures.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  often  used  to  excess  in  the  Congress  under 
the  confederation,^  and  even  under  the  present  Constitution  it  is 
notoriously  used  as  an  occasional  annoyance,  by  a  dissatisfied 
minority,  to  retard  the  passage  of  measures  which  are  sanctioned 
by  the  approbation  of  a  strong  majority.  The  check,  therefore, 
is  not  merely  theoretical ;  and  experience  shows  that  it  has  been 
resorted  to,  at  once  to  admonish  and  to  control  members  in  this 
abuse  of  the  public  patience  and  the  public  indulgence. 

§  848.  The  next  clause  is,  ^^  Neither  house,  during  the  session 
of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
tiie  two  houses  shall  be  sitting.''^  It  is  observable  that  the 
duration  of  each  session  of  Congress  (subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional termination  of  their  official  agency)  depends  solely  upon 
their  own  will  and  pleasure,  with  the  single  exception,  as  will  be 
presently  seen,  of  cases  in  which  the  two  houses  disagree  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  adjournment  In  no  other  case  is  the  Pres- 
ident allowed  to  interfere  with  the  time  and  extent  of  their 
deliberations.    And  thus  their  independence  is  effectually  guarded 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  205,  206. 

•  See  Journ.  of  Oonyentioii,  219,  240.    See  tlao  2  KlUot's  Debates,  270,  277. 
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against  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  execntiye.^  Very 
different  is  the  situation  of  Parliament  under  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  for  the  king  may,  at  any  time,  put  an  end  to  a  session  by 
a  prorogation  of  Parliament^  or  terminate  the  existence  of  Par- 
liament by  a  dissolution  and  a  call  of  a  new  Parliament.  It  is 
true,  that  each  house  has  authority  to  adjourn  itself  separately, 
and  this  is  commonly  done  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  for 
a  week  or  a  month  together,  as  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  or  upon 
other  particular  occasions.  But  the  adjournment  of  one  house 
is  not  the  adjournment  of  the  other.  And  it  is  usual,  when  the 
king  signifies  his  pleasure,  that  both,  or  either  of  the  houses 
should  adjourn  themselves  to  a  certain  day,  to  obey  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  adjourn  accordingly,  for  otherwise  a  prorogation 
would  certainly  follow.* 

§  844.  Under  the  colonial  governments,  the  undue  exercise  of 
the  same  power  by  the  royal  governors  constituted  a  great  pub- 
lic grievance,  and  was  one  of  the  numerous  cases  of  misrule  upon 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  strenuously  relie<L  It 
was  there  solemnly  charged  against  the  king,  that  he  had  called 
together  legislative  (colonial)  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  the  repository  of  the  public  records ; 
that  he  had  dissolved  representative  bodies  for  opposing  his  in- 
vasions of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  after  such  dissolutions  he 
had  refused  to  reassemble  them  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  entertain  a  strong  jealousy  on  this  subject,  and  should 
interpose  a  constitutional  barrier  against  any  such  abuse  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  executive.  The  State  constitutions  generally 
contain  some  provision  on  the  same  subject  as  a  security  to  the 
independence  of  the  legislature. 

§  845.  These  are  all  the  powers  and  privileges  which  are  ex- 
pressly vested  in  each  house  of  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
What  further  powers  and  privileges  they  incidentally  possess 
has  been  a  question  much  discussed,  and  may  hereafter  be  open, 
as  new  cases  arise,  to  still  further  discussion.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  power  is  conferred  to  punish  for  any  contempts  com- 
mitted against  either  house,  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  unless  such 

1  1  Tacko^i  Black.  Comm.  App.  206,  207. 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  186  to  190  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  154,  156 ;  Com.  IV  /WUa« 
mmU,  L.  M.  K.  0.  P. 
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a  power,  to  some  extent,  exists  by  implication,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  either  house  to  perform  its  constitutional  functions. 
For  instance,  how  is  either  house  to  conduct  its  own  deliberations 
if  it  may  not  keep  out  or  expel  intruders  ?  If  it  may  hot  require 
and  enforce  upon  strangers  silence  and  decorum  in  its  presence  7 
If  it  may  not  enable  its  own  members  to  have  free  ingress,  egress, 
and  regress  to  its  own  hall  of  legislation  ?  And  if  the  power 
exists,  by  implication,  to  require  the  duty,  it  is  wholly  nugatory, 
unless  it  draws  after  it  the  incidental  authority  to  compel  obedi- 
ence and  to  punish  yiolations  of  ii  It  has  boon  suggested  by  a 
learned  commentator,  quoting  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  ^  that, 
as  exception  strengthens  the  force  of  a  law  in  cases  not  excepted, 
so  enumeration  weakens  it  in  cases  not  enumerated,  and  hence  he 
deduces  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  power  to  punish  contempts  is 
not  among  those  enumerated  as  belonging  to  either  house,  it 
does  not  exist'  Now,  however  wise  or  correct  the  maxim  of 
Lord  Bacon  is  in  a  general  sense,  as  a  means  of  interpretation  it 
is  not  the  sole  rule.  It  is  no  more  true  than  another  maxim  of 
a  directly  opposite  character,  that  where  the  end  is  required  the 
means  are,  by  implication,  given.  Congress  are  required  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  legislation  and  deliberation.  The  safety 
of  the  rights  of  the  nation  requires  this ;  and  yet,  because  it  is 
not  expressly  said  that  Oongress  shall  possess  the  appropriate 
means  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  means  are  denied  and  the  end 
may  bo  defeated.  Docs  not  this  show  that  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, however  correct  in  a  general  sense,  must  admit  of  many 
qualifications  and  modifications  in  their  application  to  the  actual 
business  of  human  life  and  human  laws?  Men  do  not  frame 
constitutions  of  government  to  suspend  its  vital  interests  and 
powers  and  duties  upon  metaphysical  doubts  or  ingenious  refine- 
ments. Such  instruments  must  bfa  construed  reasonably  and 
fairly,  according  to  the  scope  of  their  purposes,  and  to  give  them 
effect  and  operation,  not  to  cripple  and  destroy  them.  They 
must  be  construed  according  to  the  common  sense  applied  to  in- 
truments  of  a  like  nature,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  fundamen- 
tal objects  proposed  to  be  attained,,  and  according  to  the  known 
practice  and  incidents  of  bodies  of  a  like  nature. 
§  846.    We  may  resort  to  the  conmion  law  to  aid  us  in  inter- 

1  Advancement  of  Letming ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  App.  200,  note. 
>  1  Tucker'i  Black.  900. 
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preting  such  instruments  and  their  powers,  for  that  law  is  the 
common  rule  by  which  all  our  legislation  is  interpreted.      It  is 
known  and  acted  upon  and  revered  by  the  people.     It  furnishes 
principles  equally  for  civil  and  criminal  justice,  for  public  privi- 
leges and  private  rights.     Now,  by  the  common  law,  the  power 
to  punish  contempts  of  this  nature  belongs  incidentally  to  courts 
of  justice  and  to  each  house  of  Parliament.    No  man  ever  doubted 
or  denied  its  existence  as  to  our  colonial  assemblies  in  general, 
whatever  may  have  been  thought  as  to  particular  exercises  of  it.^ 
Nor  is  this  power  to  be  viewed  in  an  unfavorable  light.     It  is  a 
privilege,  not  of  the  members  of  either  house,  but,  like  all  other 
privileges  of  Congress,  mainly  intended  as  a  privilege  of  the  jieo- 
ple,  and  for  their  benefit.*     Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has,   with 
great  force,  said  that  "laws,  without  a  competent  authority  to 
secure  their  administration  from  disobedience  and  contempt^ 
would  be  vain  and  nugatory.    A  power,  therefore,  in  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice  to  suppress  such  contempte,  etc.,  results  from 
the  first  princiiiles  of  judicial  OHtubliBluacntB,  and  imxHt  ho  an  in- 
separable attendant  upon  every  superior  tribunal."^    And  the 
same  reasoning  has  been  applied  with  equal  force,  by  another 
learned  commentator  to  legislative  bodies.     "It  would,"  says 
he,  "  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  such  a  body  to  deny  it  the 
power  of  protecting  itself  from  injury  or  insult     If  its  delibcra* 
tions  are  not  perfectly  free,  its  constituents  are  eventually  in- 
jured.    This  power  has  never  been  denied  in  any  country,  and  is 
incidental  to  the  nature  of  all  legislative  bodies.     If  it  possesses 
such  a  power  in  the  case  of  an  immediate  insult  or  disturbance, 
preventing  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  functions,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  it  in  other  cases  which,  although  less  immediate  or 
violent,  partake  of  the  same  character  by  having  a  tendency  to 
impair  the  firm  and  honest  discharge  of  public  duties." * 

§  847.  This  subject  has  of  late  undergone  a  gi-cat  deal  of  dis- 
cussion both  in  England  and  America,  and  has  linally  received 
the  adjudication  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunals  in  each  coun- 

1  i  Black.  Comm.  288, 284,  286,  286  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  164, 165 ;  Com.  Dig.  P^rlia. 
tnant,  0.  2,  6  ;  Burdett  v,  Abbott,  14  East,  B.  1 ;  Burdett  v,  Colman,  14  East.  R  163  • 
s.  c.  5  Dow.  Pari.  Cases,  166,  199.  •».«», 

>  Christian's  Note,  1  Black.  Comm.  164. 

*  4  BUck.  Comm.  286. 

«  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  4,  p.  48 ;  1  Kent s  Comm.  (2d  edit)  Lect.  11  Tm. 
221,236.  '^^ 
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trj.  In  each  conntrj,  upon  the  fullest  consideration,  the  result 
was  the  same,  namely,  that  the  power  did  exist,  and  that  the 
legislative  body  was  the  proper  and  exclusive  forum  to  decide 
when  the  contempt  existed,  and  when  there  was  a  breach  of  its ' 
privileges;  and  that  the  power  to. punish  followed,  as  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  the  offence.^    The 

^  The  learned  reader  is  referred  to  Bardett  o.  Abbott,  14  East,  B.  1 ;  Bardett  v.  Colroan, 
14  East,  B.  168;  8.  o.  6  Dow.  Pari.  R.  166,  199;  and  Anderson  v.  Dnnn,  0  Wheat.  R. 
804.  The  question  is  also  mach  discussed  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  §  8,  and  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  note  pp.  200  to  206.  See  also  1  Black.  Comm.  164, 166.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  Manual  (|  8),  in  commenting  on  the  case  of  William  Duane  for  a 
political  libel,  has  summed  up  the  reasoning  on  each  side  with  a  manifest  leaning  against 
the  power.  It  presents  the  strsngth  of  the  argument  on  that  side,  and,  on  that  aooount^ 
desenres  to  be  cited  at  large. 

"  In  debating  the  legality  of  this  order,  it  was  insisted  in  support  of  it,  that  erery 
man,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  eyery  body  of  men,  possesses  the  right  of  self-defence ;  that 
all  public  functionaries  are  essentially  invested  with  the  {lowers  of  self-preserration ;  that 
they  hare  an  inherent  right  to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  keep  themsdves  in  a  condition  to 
discharge  the  trusts  confided  to  them ;  that  whenever  authorities  are  giren,  the  means  of 
carrying  them  into  execution  are  given  by  necessary  implication  ;  that  thus  we  see  the 
British  Parliament  exercise  the  right  of  punishing  contempts ;  all  the  State  legislaturea 
exorcise  the  same  power ;  and  every  court  does  the  same ;  that,  if  we  have  it  not,  we  sit 
at  the  mercy  of  every  intruder  who  may  enter  our  doors  or  gallery,  and,  by  noise  and 
tumult,  render  proceeding  in  business  impracticable  ;  that  if  our  tranquillity  is  to  be 
perpetually  disturbed  by  newspaper  defamation,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  exercise  our 
functions  with  the  requisite  coolness  and  deliberation ;  and  that  we  must  therefore  have 
a  power  to  punish  these  disturbers  of  our  peace  and  proceedings.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  the  Parliament  and  courts  of  England  have  oognizsuce  of  contempts  by 
the  express  provisions  of  their  law ;  that  the  State  legislatures  have  equal  authority, 
because  their  powers  are  plenary ;  they  represent  their  constituents  completely,  and 
possess  all  their  powers,  except  such  as  their  constitutions  have  expressly  denied  them ; 
that  the  courts  of  the  several  States  have  the  same  powers  by  the  laws  of  their  States, 
and  those  of  the  Federal  government  by  the  same  State  laws  adopted  in  each  State,  by  a 
law  of  Congress ;  that  none  of  these  bodies,  therefore,  derive  those  powers  from  natural 
or  necessary  right,  but  from  express  law ;  that  Congress  have  no  such  natural  or  neces- 
sary power  or  any  powers,  but  such  as  are  given  them  by  the  Constitution  ;  that  that 
has  given  them,  directly,  exemption  from  personal  arrest,  exemption  from  question 
elsewhere,  for  what  is  said  in  their  house,  and  power  over  their  own  members  and  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  these  no  further  law  is  necessary,  the  Constitution  being  the  law ;  that, 
moreover  by  that  article  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  them  'to  mske  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  canying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  them,'  they  may  provide  by  law  for  an  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  functions,  for 
example,  for  the  punishment  of  contempts,  of  aflhiys  or  tumult  in  their  presence,  etc  ; 
but,  till  tlie  law  be  made,  it  does  not  exist,  and  does  not  exist  from  their  own  neglect ; 
that  in  the  mean  time,  however,  they  are  not  unprotected,  the  ordinary  magistrates  and 
courts  of  law  being  open  and  competent  to  punish  all  ui^ustifiaUe  disturbances  or  defa- 
mations ;  and  even  their  own  sergeant,  who  msy  sppoint  deputies  ad  libitum  to  aid  him, 
Is  equal  to  amall  distuibances ;  that  in  requiring  a  previous  law,  the  Constitution  had 
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judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  contains  so  elaborate  and  exact  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  argument  on  each  side,  that  it  will  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory to  give  it  in  a  note  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  opinion,  than 
to  hazard,  by  any  abridgment,  impairing  the  just  force  of  the 
reasoning.^ 

regard  to  the  inviolability  of  the  citizen,  aa  well  aa  of  the  member ;  aa,  ahonld  one  house 
in  the  regular  form  of  a  biU  aim  at  too  broad  privileges,  it  may  be  checked  by  the  other, 
and  both  by  the  President ;  and  also  as  the  law  being  promulgated,  the  citizens  will  know 
how  to  avoid  offence.  But  if  one  branch  may  assume  its  own  privileges  withoat  con- 
trol ;  if  it  may  do  it  on  the  apur  of  the  occasion,  conceal  the  law  in  its  own  breast,  and 
after  the  fact  committed  make  its  sentence  both  the  law  and  the  judgment  on  that  fact ; 
if  the  offence  is  to  be  kept  undeHned,  and  to  be  declared  only  ex  re  iiato,  and  according 
to  the  passions  of  the  moment,  and  there  be  no  limitation  eiUior  in  the  mauuor  or  meaa- 
nro  of  the  punishment,  the  condition  of  the  oitiiEeu  will  be  perilous  indeed." 

The  reasoning  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  in  Rex  v.  Brasa  Crosby,  8  Wilson's  R.  1S8, 
and  of  Lord  EUenborough  in  Burdett  p,  Abbott,  14  East,  B.  1,  is  ezoeedinglj  cogent 
and  striking  against  that  favored  by  Bfr.  Jefferson,  It  deserves  and  will  requite  an  at- 
tentive perusal.    See  also  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  4  Taunt.  R.  401 ;  4  Dow'a  Pari.  Rep.  166. 

1  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  suit  was  brought  for  false  imprisonment  hy  a 
party  who  had  been  arrested  under  a  warrant  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives,  by  the  seigeant-at-arms,  for  an  aU^ged  contempt  of  the  House  (an  attempt  to  bribe 
a  member),  and  the  cause  was  decided  upon  a  demurrer  to  the  justification  set  up  by 
the  officer.  After  a  preliminary  remark  upon  the  range  of  the  argument  by  the  connael, 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  proceeded  aa  follows  :  — 

"  The  pleadings  have  narrowed  them  down  to  the  simple  inquiry,  whether  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  take  cognizance  of  contempta  committed  against  themaelyea^ 
under  any  circumstances  t  The  duress  complained  of  was  austained  under  a  warrant 
issued  to  compel  the  party's  appearance,  not  for  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment  for 
an  offence  committed.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  power  to  inatitute  a  proeeon* 
tion  must  be  dependent  upon  the  power  to  punish.  If  the  House  of  RepreaentatlTee 
possessed  no  auUiority  to  punish  for  contempt,  the  initiating  process  issued  in  the  as- 
sertion of  that  authority  must  have  been  illegal ;  there  was  a  want  of  Jurisdiction  to 
justify  it 

**  It  is  certainly  true,  that  there  is  no  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  either  house 
to  punish  for  contempts  except  when  committed  by  their  own  members.  Nor  does  the 
judicial  or  criminal  power  given  to  the  United  Statea,  in  any  part,  expressly  extend  to 
the  infliction  of  puninhment  for  contempt  of  either  house,  or  anyone  oo^>rdinate  branch 
of  the  government.  Shall  we,  therefore,  decide  that  no  such  power  exists  t 
.  *'  It  is  true,  that  such  a  power,  if  it  exiats,  must  be  derived  firom  implication,  and  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  are  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  implied  powers.  Had 
the  facultiea  of  man  been  competent  to  the  framing  of  a  sjrstem  of  government  which 
would  have  left  nothing  to  implication,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effort  would  have 
been  made  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  But  what  is  the  fact  t  There  is  not  in 
the  whole  of  that  admirable  instrument  a  grant  of  powers  which  does  not  draw  after  it 
others,  not  expressed,  but  vital  to  their  exercise ;  not  substantive  and  independent^  in* 
deed,  but  anidliary  and  aubordinate. 

"The  idea  ia  Utopian,  that  government  can  exist  without  leaving  the  flTftrpiim  of  dis- 
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§  848.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatiyes  has  exerted  the  power  to  arrest  and  punish  for  a  con- 
cretion somewhere.  Public  aecarity  tgainet  the  abuse  of  soeh  diiicretioii  most  rest  on 
lesponsibiUtyy  end  stated  appeals  to  public  approbation.  Where  aU  power  is  derived 
from  the  people,  and  pablic  fonctionaries,  at  short  intenrals^  deposit  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
people,  to  be  resaroed  sgain  only  at  their  will,  indiyidoal  fears  may  be  alarmed  by  tha 
monsters  of  imsgination,  but  individoal  liberty  can  be  in  little  danger. 

*'  No  one  is  so  Tisionary  ss  to  dispute  the  assertion,  that  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  sU 
our  institutions  is  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  citizen.  But  the  relation  between  the 
action  and  the  end  is  not  always  so  direct  and  palpable  ss  to  strike  the  eye  of  ereiy 
obeenrer.  The  sdenoe  of  goremment  is  the  most  abstruse  of  all  sciences ;  if,  Indeed^ 
that  can  be  called  a  science  which  has  but  few  fixed  principles,  and  practically  consisti 
in  little  more  than  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  tha 
state,  as  they  arise.    It  is  the  science  of  experiment. 

"  But  if  there  is  one  maxim  which  necessarily  rides  orer  all  others,  In  the  practical 
application  of  government,  it  is  that  the  public  functionaries  must  be  left  at  liberty  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  the  people  have  intrusted  to  them.  The  interest  and  dignity 
of  those  who  created  them  reqidre  the  exertion  of  the  powen  indispensable  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  of  their  creation.  Kor  is  a  casual  conflict  with  the  rights  of  particular 
individuals  any  reason  to  be  uiged  against  the  exercise  of  such  powers.  The  wretch 
beneath  the  gaUows  may  repine  at  the  fate  which  awaits  him ;  and  yet  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  laws  under  which  he  sufiers  were  made  for  his  security.  The  unreason- 
able murmurs  of  individuals  sgainst  the  restraints  of  society  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  that  worst  of  aU  despotisms,  which  makes  every  individual  the  tyrant  over  his 
neighbor's  rights. 

"That '  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,'  not  only  comports  with,  but  is 
indispensable  to,  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  their  public  functionaries,  without 
which  that  safety  cannot  be  guarded.  On  this  principle  it  is,  that  courts  of  justice  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  vested,  by  their  very  creation,  with  power  to  impose 
silence,  respect,  and  decorum  in  their  presence,  and  submission  to  their  lawful  man- 
dates, and  as  a  corollary  to  this  proposition,  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  officers 
from  the  approach  of  insults  or  pollution. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  courts  of  Justice  in  the  United  States  are  vested,  by  express 
statute  provision,  with  power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempts ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  would  not  have  exercised  that  power  without 
tlieaid  of  the  stntutc,  or  not  In  oases,  if  such  should  occur,  to  which  such  statute  pro- 
vision may  not  extend.  On  the  contrary,  It  is  a  legislative  assertion  of  this  right,  as 
incidental  to  a  grant  of  judicial  power,  and  can  only  be  considered  either  as  an  instance 
of  abundant  caution,  or  a  legislative  declaration,  that  the  power  of  punishing  for  con- 
tempts shaU  not  extend  beyond  its  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

"But  it  is  contended,  that  if  this  power  in  the  House  of  ^presentatives  is  to  be  as- 
serted on  the  plea  of  necessity,  the  ground  is  too  broad  and  th^result  too  indefinite ; 
that  the  executive,  and  every  coH>rdinate,  and  even  subordinate^  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment may  resort  to  the  same  Justification,  and  the  whole  assume  to  themselves,  in  tha 
exercise  of  this  power,  the  most  tyrannical  licentiousness. 

"This  is  unquestionably  an  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  and  if  the  doctrine  may  be 
pushed  to  that  extent,  It  must  be  a  bad  doctrine,  and  is  justly  denounced. 

''  But  what  is  the  alternative  f    The  aigument  obviously  leads  to  the  total  annihila- 
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tempt  committed  within  the  walls  of  the  House.  The  power 
was  exerted  ^  in  the  case  of  Robert  Randall,  in  December,  1795, 

tion  of  the  power  of  the  Houee  of  RepresentatiTee  to  guard  itself  from  oontempto  ;  and 
leares  it  exposed  to  every  indignity  and  intermption  that  mdeness,  caprice,  or  ei'en 
conspiracy  may  meditate  against  it  This  resalt  is  fraught  with  too  much  absurdity 
not  to  bring  into  doubt  the  soundness  of  any  aiguroent  from  which  it  is  deriTcd.  That 
a  deliberative  assembly,  clothed  with  the  migesty  of  the  people,  and  charged  with  the 
care  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  ;  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  selected 
and  drawn  together  from  every  quarter  of  a  great  nation  ;  whose  deliberatious  are 
required  by  public  opinion  to  be  conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  whose 
decisions  must  be  clothed  with  all  that  sanctity  which  unlimited  confidence  in  their 
wisdom  and  purity  can  inspire,  —  that  such  an  assembly  should  not  possess  the  power 
to  suppress  rudeness  or  repel  insult  is  a  supposition  too  wild  to  be  suggested.  And 
accordingly,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  these  considerations,  it  has  been  allied,  that  tho 
right  of  the  respective  houses  to  exclude  from  their  presence,  and  their  alwolate  control 
within  their  own  walls^  carry  with  them  the  right  to  punish  contempts  committed  in 
their  presence ;  while  the  absolute  legislative  power  given  to  Congress  within  this  dis- 
trict enables  them  to  provide  by  law  against  all  other  insults  against  which  there  is 
any  necessity  for  providing. 

'*  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  this  cause  is  implicated,  this  ai^gu- 
ment  yields  all  right  of  the  pUdntiff  in  error  to  a  decision  in  his  favor  ;  for,  non  eontiai^ 
from  the  pleadings,  but  that  this  warrant  iBsned  for  an  offence  committed  in  the  iuuno- 
diate  presence  of  the  House. 

'*  Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  notice  what  difficulties  the  negation  of  this  right  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  draws  after  it,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  conoeesion  of  the 
power,  if  exercised  within  their  walls,  relinquishes  the  great  grounds  of  tlie  ailment. 
to  wit :  the  want  of  an  express  grant,  and  the  unreetricted  and  undefined  nature  of  the 
power  here  set  up.  For  why  should  the  House  be  at  liberty  to  exerdse  an  nngranted, 
an  unlimited,  and  undefined  power  within  their  walls  any  more  than  without  them  ff 
If  the  analogy  with  individual  right  and  power  be  resorted  to,  it  will  reach  no  further 
than  to  exclusion  ;  and  it  requires  no  exuberance  of  imagination  to  exhibit  the  ridica- 
lous  consequences  which  might  result  fiom  such  a  restriction,  imposed  upon  the  conduct 
of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

*'  Nor  would  their  situation  be  materially  relieved  by  resorting  to  their  legislatiTe 
power  within  the  district  That  power  may,  indeed,  be  applied  to  many  purpoees,  and 
was  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  extend  to  many  purposes  indispensable  to  the 
security  and  dignity  of  the  general  government ;  but  there  are  purposes  of  a  mora 
grave  and  general  character  than  the  offences  which  may  be  denominated  contempts, 
and  which,  from  their  very  nature,  admit  of  no  precise  definition.  Judicial  grarity 
will  not  admit  of  the  illustrations  which  this  remark  Would  admit  of.  lU  correctness  is 
easily  tested  by  pursuing,  in  imsgination,  a  legisktive  attempt  at  defining  the  cases  to 
which  the  epithet  eonUmpi  might  be  reasonably  applied. 

**  But  although  the  offene$  be  held  undefinable,  it  is  justly  contended  that  the  punitk-^ 
naU  need  not  be  indefinite.    Nor  is  it  so. 

"  We  are  now  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  punishing  power  of  Congress,  by 
a  kgisbtive  act,  may  be  carried.  On  that  subject  the  bounds  of  their  power  are  to  he 
found  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

"  The  present  question  is,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  punishing  power  which  the 

1  By  a  vote  of  78  yeas  sgainst  17  nays. 
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for  an  attempt  to  corrupt  a  member;^  in  1796,  in  the  case  of 
J  a  challenge  given  to  a  member,  which  was  held  a  breach 

deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Union  maj  assome  and  exercise  on  the  principle  of  self- 
preeenration  f 

*'  Analogy  and  the  natnre  of  the  case  famish  the  anwer,  —  *  the  least  potaible  power 
adequate  to  the  end  proposed ; '  which  is  the  power  of  imprisonment.  It  may,  at  first 
view,  and  from  the  history  of  the  practice  of  oar  legislatire  bodies,  be  thoaght  to  ex- 
tend to  other  inflictions.  But  every  other  will  be  foand  to  be  mere  oommatation  for 
confinement ;  since  commitment  alone  is  the  alternative,  where  the  individual  proves 
contumacious.  And  oven  to  the  duration  of  imprisonment  a  period  is  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  tilings ;  since  the  existence  of  the  power  that  imprisons  is  indispensable  to 
its  continuance ;  and  altliough  tlio  legislative  power  continues  perpetual,  the  legislative 
body  ceases  to  exist  on  the  moment  of  its  adjournment  or  periodical  dissolution.  It 
foUows  that  imprisonment  must  terminate  with  that  adjournment 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  necessarily  sets  bounds  to  the  exercise  of  a  caprice,  which 
has  sometimes  disgraced  deliberative  assemblies,  when  under  the  influence  of  strong 
passions  or  wicked  leaders,  but  the  instances  of  which  have  long  since  remained  on 
record  only  as  historical  facts,  not  as  precedents  for  imitation.  In  the  present  fixed 
and  settled  state  of  English  institutions,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  their  being  revived, 
probably,  than  in  our  own. 

"  But  the  American  legislative  bodies  have  never  possessed,  or  pretended  to,  the 
omnipotence  which  constitutes  the  leading  feature  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  may  have  led  occasionally  to  the  exercise  of  caprice,  under  the  spe- 
cious appearance  of  merited  resentment. 

"  If  it  bo  inquired  what  security  is  there,  that  with  an  officer  avowing  himself  de- 
voted to  their  will,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  confine  its  punishing  power  to  the 
limits  of  imprisonment,  and  not  push  it  to  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment,  or 
even  deatli,  and  exercise  it  in  cases  aflfectiug  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ; 
the  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration,  that  the  Constitution  was  formed  in  and 
for  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  rests  at  every  point  on  rocoivod  opinions  and  fixed 
ideas.  It  is  not  a  new  creation,  but  a  combinatiou  of  existing  materials,  whose  prop- 
erties and  attributes  were  familiarly  understood,  and  had'  been  determined  by  reit- 
erated experiments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reasoning  upon  things  as  they  are,  to  suppose 
that  any  deliberative  assembly  constituted  under  it  would  ever  assert  any  other  rights 
and  powers  than  those  which  had  been  established  by  long  practice,  and  conceded  by 
public  opinion.  Melancholy,  also,  would  be  tluit  state  of  distrust  which  rests  not  a 
hoix)  upon  a  moral  influence.  The  most  absolute  tyranny  could  not  subsist  where  men 
could  not  be  trusted  with  power,  because  they  might  abuse  it,  much  less  a  government, 
which  has  no  other  basis  than  the  sound  morals,  moderation,  and  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  compose  it  Unreasonable  jealousies  not  only  blight  the  pleasures,  but  dissolve 
the  very  texture  of  society. 

"  But  it  is  ai^ed  that  the  inference,  if  any,  arising  under  the  Constitution,  is  against 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  here  asserted  by  t^e  House  of  Representatives ;  that  the  ex- 
press grant  of  powers  to  punish  their  members  respectively,  and  to  expel  them,  by  the 
application  of  a  familiar  maxim,  raises  an  implication  against  the  power  to  punidi  any 
other  than  their  own  members. 

"  This  siigtiment  proves  too  much  ;  for  its  direct  application  would  lead  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  almost  every  power  of  Congress.    To  enforce  its  laws  upon  any  subjecti 

1  1  Tucker's  Black.  Ctonun,  App.  200  to  206,  note ;  Jefferson's  Manual,  (  8.     i 
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of  privilege;^ (a)  and  in  May,  1882,  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
Houston,  for  an  assault  upon  a  member  for  words  spoken  in  liis 
place,  and  afterwards  printed,  reflecting  on  the  character  of 
Houston.^  In  the  former  case,  the  House  punished  the  offence 
by  imprisonment;  in  the  latter,  by  a  reprimand  by  the  speaker. 

withoat  the  Mmction  of  ptmishment,  is  obviously  impossible.  Yet  tbere  is  sn  express 
grant  of  power  to  punish  in  one  class  of  esses  and  one  only  ;  and  all  the  poniahing 
power  exercised  by  Congress  in  any  cases,  except  those  which  relate  to  pirac^y  and 
offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,  is  derived  from  impUcation.  Nor  did  the  idea  ew^er 
occur  to  any  one  that  the  express  grant,  in  one  class  of  cases,  repelled  the  assomptioik 
of  the  punishing  power  in  any  other. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given  over  their  own  members  was  of 
such  a  delicate  nature  that  a  constitutional  provision  became  necessary  to  assert  or 
communicate  it  Constituted,  as  that  body  is,  of  the  delegates  of  confederated  States, 
some  such  provision  was  necessary  to  giuird  against  their  mutual  jealousy,  since  oveiry 
proceeding  against  a  representative  would  indirectly  affect  the  honor  or  interests  of  the 
State  which  sent  him. 

"  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that,  on  this  same  foundation  of  necessity  might  he 
raised  a  superstructure  of  implied  powers  in  the  executive,  and  every  other  de^iartmenty 
and  even  ministerial  officer  of  the  government,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  obscnro,  that 
neither  analogy  nor  precedent  would  support  tlie  assertion  of  such  powon  iu  auy 
other  than  a  legislative  or  judicial  body.  Even  corruption  anywhere  else  would  not 
contaminate  the  source  of  political  life.  In  the  retirement  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  executive  can  be  approached  by  indi^ity  or  insult ;  nor  can  it  ever  he 
necessary  to  the  executive,  or  any  oUier  department,  to  hold  a  public  deliberatiTe  amom 
bly.  These  are  not  arguments ;  they  are  visions,  which  mar  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
blessings,  with  the  attack  or  feint  of  the  harpies  of  imagination* 

"  As  to  the  minor  points  made  in  this  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  theie 
is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this  record  fiom  which  it  can  appear  on  what  evidence  this 
warrant  was  issued.  And  we  are  not  to  presume  that  the  Ilouse  of  RepraeentatI  ves 
would  have  issued  it  without  duly  establishing  the  fsct  charged  on  the  individtiaL 
And,  as  to  the  distance  to  which  the  process  might  reach,  it  is  very  clear  tliat  there 
exists  no  reason  for  confining  its  operation  to  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colamltta. 
After  passing  those  limits,  we  know  no  bounds  that  can  be  prescribed  to  its  range  hut 
those  of  the  United  States.  And  why  should  it  be  restricted  to  other  boundaries  I  Sach 
are  the  limits  of  the  legislating  powers  of  that  body  ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  Louisiana 
or  Maine  may  as  probably  charge  them  with  bribery  and  corruption  or  attempt  hy 
letter  to  induce  the  commission  of  either,  as  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  section  of  the 
Union.  If  the  inconvenience  be  ui^,  the  reply  is  obvious ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
observing  that  respectful  deportment  which  will  render  all  appreheu^ons  chimerical." 

See  also  Rex  v.  Brass  Crosby,  8  Wilson,  B.  188.    In  the  convention  a  proposition  was 
made  and  referred  to  the  select  committee  sppointed  to  draft  the  Constituti<m  giTiiur 
authority  to  punish  for  contempts,  and  enumerating  them.    The  committee  made  no 
report  on  the  subject    Joum.  of  Convention,  20th  Aug.  268,  264. 
1  Jefferson's  Manual,  §  8. 

*  See  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Doddridge  and  Mr*  Bulges  on  this  ftn^wriftn. 

(a)  The  case  was  that  of  James  Gunn.    See  Annals  of  Congress,  1st  Seas.  4th  Goiue. 
p.  786.  ^^^ 
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So,  in  1800,  in  the  case  of  William  Duane,  for  a  printed  libol 
against  the  Senate,  tlie  party  was  held  guilty  of  a  contempt  and 
punished  by  imprisonment.^  (a)  Nor  is  there  anything  peculiar 
in  the  claim  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  power  has  been  claimed  and  exercised  repeatedly  under 
the  State  governments,  independent  of  any  special  constitutional 
provision,  upon  the  broad  ground  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Shippen,  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  are  legally  and  in- 
herently possessed  of  all  such  privileges  as  are  necessary  to  ena- 
ble them,  witli  freedom  and  safety,  to  execute  the  great  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  tlie  body  of  the  people  who  elected  them.*  (6) 
§  849.  Tlie  power  to  punish  for  contempts,  thus  asserted  both 
in  England  and  America,  is  confined  to  punishment  during  the 
session  of  the  legislative  body,  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
it'  It  seems  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  punish  cannot,  in 
its  utmost  extent,  proceed  beyond  imprisonment;  and  then  it 
terminates  with  the  adjournment  or  dissolution  of  that  body.^ 
Whether  a  fine  may  not  be  imposed  has  been  recently  ^  made  a 
question  in  a  case  of  contempt  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  upon 
which  occasion  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  expressed  himself 
in  the  negative,  and  the  other  law  lords,  Eldon  and  Tenterden, 
in  the  afiirmative;  but  the  point  was  not  then  solemnly  decided.* 
It  had,  however,  been  previously  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  case  of  Rex  t;.  Flower  (8  T.  B.  814),  in  case  of  a  libel 
upon  one  of  the  bishops.     Lord  Eenyon  then  said,  that  in  ascer- 

1  JoQm.  of  Senate,  27th  livoh,  1800 ;  Jeffenoo's  Ifamial,  §  8.  See  alio  Bnidett 
V.  Abbott,  14  East,  1. 

s  Bolton  9.  Martin,  1  Dall.  R.  288.  See  also  Hoose  of  Delegates  in  1784,  the  case 
of  John  Wardon,  1  Elliot's  Debates,  89  ;  Coffin  «.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  B.  1,  84,  86. 

*  Dnnn  «.  Anderson,  6  Wheat  R.  204,  230,  281. 

<  Dnnn  v.  Anderson,  0  Wheat  R.  204,  280,  231 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect»  11,  p.  221. 

*  In  1881. 

*  See  a  learned  article  on  this  subject  in  the  English  Law  Msgaxine  for  July,  1881, 
p.  1.  etc.    Parliamentary  Debates,  1881. 

(a)  In  a  case  decided  in  Norember,  Bartlett,  8  Ony,  468 ;  Bumham  v,  Mor- 

1872,  the  Snpreme  Conrt  of  Illinois  pan-  rissey,  14  Gray,  226  ;  State  v.  Mathews, 

ished  as  for  contempt  the  publisher  of  a  87  N.  H.  450.    The  courts  cannot  inquire 

daily  paper  in  whose  columns  had  appeared  into  the  justice  or  propriety  of  a  legisU* 

an  article  reflecting  sererely   upon   the  tire  punishment  in  the  expulsion  of  a 

court  member  for  misconduct    Hiss  v,  Bartlett, 

{b)  See  also  the  recent  eases  of  Hiss  1^.  fiipra. 
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taining  and  punishing  for  a  contempt  of  its  privileges,  the  House 
acted  in"a  judicial  capacity.^ (a) 

§  850.  Tlio  sixth  section  of  the  first  article  contains  an  enu- 
meration of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  disabilities  of  the  mem* 
bcrs  of  each  house  in  their  personal  and  individual  characters, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  rights,  privileges,  and  disabili* 
ties  of  the  body  of  which  they  are  members.  It  may  here  again 
be  remarked,  that  these  rights  and  privileges  are  in  truth  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  constituents,  and  for  their  benefit 
and  security,  rather  than  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  member 
for  his  own  benefit  and  security.* (6)  In  like  manner,  the  disa- 
bilities imposed  are  founded  upon  the  same  comprehensive  policy, 
to  guard  the  powers  of  the  representative  from  abuse,  and  to  se- 
cure a  wise,  impartial,  and  uncorrupt  administration  of  his 
duties. 

§  851.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  "  The  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  same.  And  for  any  speech  or  debate 
in  either  house  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place.  ** 

§  852.  In  respect  to  compensation,  there  is  at  present  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  the  members  of  Congress,  the  former  not  being  at 
present  entitled  to  any  pay.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  entitled  to  receive  wages  from  their 
constituents ;  but  the  last  known  case  is  that  of  Andrew  Marvel!, 
who  was  a  member  from  Hull,  in  Uie  fii-st  Parliament  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  Four  shillings  sterling  a  day 
used  to  be  allowed  for  a  knight  of  the  shire,  and  two  shillings  a 

»  In  Yates  v,  Lansing,  9  Johns.  R.  417,  Mr.  Justice  Piatt  said,  that  "the  right  oC 
punishing  for  contempts  by  summary  conviction  is  inherent  in  all  courts  of  justice  and 
legislative  assemblies,  and  is  essential  to  their  protection  and  existence.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  common  law  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  our  State  constitution.  The  decision 
involved  in  this  power  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary  and  undefinable  ;  and  yet  the 
experience  of  ages  has  demonstrated,  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  civil  liberty 
and  auxiliary  to  the  purest  ends  of  justice." 

t  Com.  Dig.  ParliameiU,  D.  17. 

(a)  See  also  Hiss  v,  Bartlett,  8  Gray,  468.  (h)  Coffin  v.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  27. 
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daj  for  a  member  of  a  city  or  borough;  and  this  rate  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  And  we  are  told  that 
two  shillings  a  day,  the  allowance  to  a  burgess,  was  so  considera- 
ble a  sum  in  these  ancient  times^  that  there  are  many  instances 
where  boroughs  petitioned  to  be  excused  from  sending  members 
to  Parliament,  representing  that  they  were  engaged  in  bililding 
bridges  or  other  public  works,  and  therefore  unable  to  bear  so 
extraordinary  an  expense.^  It  is  believed  that  the  practice  in 
America  during  its  colonial  state  was,  if  not  universally,  at  least 
generally,  to  allow  a  compensation  to  bo  paid  to  members;  and 
the  practice  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  universal  under  the  State 
constitutions.  The  members  are  not,  however,  always  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury ;  but  the  practice  stiirexists,  constitution- 
ally or  by  usage,  in  some  of  the  States  to  charge  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  fixed  by  the  legislature  upon  the  constituents, 
and  levy  it  in  the  State  tax.  That  has  certainly  been  the  gen-r 
eral  course  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  probably 
adopted  from  the  ancient  practice  in  England. 

§  858.  Whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  best  to  allow  to  members 
of  legislative  bodies  a  compensation  for  their  services,  or  whether 
their  service  should  be  considered  merely  honorary,  is  a  question 
admitting  of  much  argument  on  each  side;  and  it  has  accord- 
ingly found  strenuous  advocates  and  opponents,  not  only  in 
speculation  but  in  practice.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  in 
England,  none  is  now  allowed  or  claimed,  and  there  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  public  opinion  is  altogether  in  favor  of  their  prcJsent 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  in  America  an  opposite  opinion 
prevails  among  those  whose  influence  is  most  impressive  with 
the  people  on  such  subjects.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  there  should  have  been  a  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  manifested  in  the  convention  itself.  The  proposi- 
tion to  allow  compensation  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  originally  carried  by  a  vote 
of  eight  States  against  three;'  and  to  the  senators  by  a  vote  of 
seven  States  against  three,  one  being  divided.'  At  a  subsequent 
period,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  payment  out  of  the  public 
treasury  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  four  States  in  the  affirmative  and 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  174,  and  Christian's  Note,  84 ;  Id.  Prynne  on  4  Inst  82;  Com. 
Dig.  Parliament,  D.  16. 

«  Journal  of  Conrention,  67,  116,  117.  •  Id.  119. 
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five  in  the  negative,  two  being  divided;^  and  the  whole  propo- 
sition as  to  representatives  was  (as  amended)  lost,  by  a  vote  of 
five  States  for  it  and  five  against  it,  one  being  divided.'  And  as 
to  senators,  a  motion  was  made  that  they  should  be  paid  by  their 
respective  States,  which  was  lost,  five  States  voting  for  it  and 
six  against  it;  and  then  the  proposition  to  pay  them  out  of  the 
public  treasury  was  lost  by  a  similar  vote.^  At  a  subsequent 
period,  a  proposition  was  reported  that  the  compensation  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  should  be  made  by  the  State  in  which 
they  were  chosen,^  and  ultimately  the  present  plan  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  nine  States  against  two.'  Such  a  fluctuation  of 
opinion  exhibits  in  a  strong  light  the  embarrassing  considera- 
tions which  surrounded  the  subject* 

§  854.  The  principal  reasons  in  favor  of  a  compensation  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  the 
advantage  is  secured  of  commanding  the  first  talents  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  public  councils,  by  removing  a  virtual  disqualifica- 
tion, that  of  poverty,  from  that  large  class  of  men  who,  though 
favored  by  nature,  might  not  be  favored  by  fortune.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  such  men  would  make  tho  necessary 
sacrifices  in  order  to  gratify  their  ambition  for  a  public  station  ; 
and  if  they  did,  there  was  a  corresponding  danger  that  they 
might  be  compelled  by  their  necessities,  or  tempted  by  their 
wants,  to  yield  up  their  independence,  and  perhaps  their  integ- 
rity, to  the  allurements  of  the  corrupt  or  the  opulent.  ^  In  the 
next  place,  it  would,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  gratify  the  pop- 
ular feeling  by  enlarging  the  circle  of  candidates  from  which 
members  might  be  chosen,  and  bringing  the  office  within  the 
re^h  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  although  they 
might  not  possess  shining  talente, — a  course  best  suited  to  the 
equality  found  and  promulgated  in  a  republia  In  the  next 
place,  it  would  make  a  seat  in  the  national  councils  as  attrac- 
tive, and  perhaps  more  so,  than  in  those  of  the  State,  by  the 
superior  emoluments  of  office.  And  in  the  last  place,  it  would  be 
in  conformity  to  a  long  and  well-settled  practice,  which  embod- 

1  Jonrn.  of  Conyentioii,  142.  *  Id.  144. 

•  Id.  160, 161.  4  Id.  219,  S  10. 
»  Id.  261. 

•  See  Yates's  Minates,  4  Elliot's  Deb.  '92  to  99. 

1^  See  2  EUiof  s  Debates,  279,  280 ;  Tstes's  Minutes,  4  Elliof  •  Deb.  92  to  98l 
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ied  public  Bentiment  and  had  been  sanctioned  by  public  ap- 
probation.* 

§  855.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be,  and  it  was  probably, 
urged  against  it,  that  the  practice  of  allowing  compensation  was 
calculated  to  make  the  office  rather  more  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
speculation  than  of  high  political  ambition.  It  would  operate 
as  an  inducement  to  vulgar  and  groyelling  demagogues  of  little 
talent  and  narrow  means  to  defeat  the  claims  of  higher  candi- 
dates than  themselyes,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  compensation 
alone,  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  corrupt  intrigues  to  procure  their 
^own  election.  It  would  thus  degrade  these  high  trusts  from 
being  deemed  the  reward  of  distinguished  merit,  and  strictly 
honorary,  to  a  mere  traffic  for  political  office,  which  would  first 
corrupt  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  then  subject  their  liberties 
to  be  bartered  by  their  venal  candidate.  Men  of  talents  in  this 
way  would  be  compelled  to  degradation  in  order  to  acquire  office, 
or  would  be  excluded  by  more  unworthy  or  more  cunning  candi- 
dates, who  would  feel  that  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  want  of  compensation  would  deter 
men  of  suitable  talents  and  virtues,  even  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  from  becoming  members,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  pre-' 
sumed  that  the  public  gratitude  would  not,  by  other  means,  aidi 
them  in  their  private  business,  and  increase  their  just  patronage. 
And  if,  in  a  few  cases,  it  should  be  otherwise,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  most  wholesome  lessons  to  be  taught  in 
republics  was,  that  men  should  learn  suitable  economy  and  pru- 
dience  in  their  private  afiFairs,  and  that  profusion  and  poverty 
were,  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  equally  unsafe  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  public  rights  and  interests,  since,  if  they  did 
not  betray,  they  would  hardly  be  presumed  willing  to  protect 
them.  The  practice  of  England  abundantly  showed  that  com- 
pensation was  not  necessary  to  bring  into  public  life  the  best 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  nation.  In  looking  over  her  list  of 
distinguished  statesmen,  of  equal'purity  and  patriotism,  it  would 
be  found  that  comparatively  few  had  possessed  opulence,  and 
many  had  struggled  through  life  with  the  painful  pressure  of 
narrow  resources,  the  re$  angu$ta  dami^ 

§  866.   It  does  not  become  the  commentator  to  say  whether 

^  See  Rawle  on  the  Constitiitioii,  oh.  18,  p.  179. 
s  See  Tates's  Minutes,  4  EUiot'fe  Dehates,  9S  to  M.. 
VOL.  I.— 40 
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experience  has  as  yet  given  more  weight  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter  reasons.  Oertain'it  is,  that  the  convention,  in  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  allowing  a  compensation,  had  principally  in  view 
the  importance  of  securing  the  highest  dignity  and  independence 
in  the  discharge  of  legislative  functions,  and  the  justice  as  well 
as  duty  of  a  free  people  possessing  adequate  means  to  indemnify 
those  who  were  employed  in  their  service  against  all  the  sacri- 
fices incident  to  their  station.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
the  principle  of  compensation  to  those  who  render  services  to 
the  public  runs  through  the  whole  Constitution.^ 

§  857.  If  it  be  proper  to  allow  a  compensation  for  services  to 
the  members  of  Congress,  there  seems  the  utmost  propriety  in 
its  being  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  labor  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  it  should  properly 
be  remunerated  by  the  nation.  Besides,  if  the  compensation 
were  to  be  allowed  by  the  States,  or  by  the  constituents  of  the 
members,  if  left  to  their  discretion,  it  might  keep  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  slavish  dependence,  and  might  introduce  great  inequali- 
ties in  the  allowance.  And  if  it  were  to  be  ascertained  by  Con- 
gress and  paid  by  the  constituents,  there  would  always  be  danger 
that  the  rule  would  be  fixed  to  suit  those  who  were  the  least  en- 
lightened and  the  most  parsimonious,  rather  than  those  who 
acted  upon  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the  duties  of  the  sta- 
tion. Fortunately,  it  is  left  for  the  decision  of  Congress.  The 
compensation  is  ^^ to  be  ascertained  by  law,"  and  never  addresses 
itself  to  the  pride,  or  the  parsimony,  the  local  prejudices,  or 
local  habits  of  any  part  of  the  Union.  It  is  fixed  with  a  liberal 
view  to  the  national  duties,  and  is  paid  from  the  national  purse. 
If  the  compensation  had  been  left  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  general  government  would  have  become  dependent 
upon  the  governments  of  the  States;  and  the  latter  could  almost, 
at  their  pleasure,  have  dissolved  it*  Serious  evils  were  felt  from 
this  source  under  the  confederation,  by  which  each  State  was  to 
maintain  its  own  delegates  in  Congress;^  for  it  was  found  that 
the  States  too  often  were  operated  upon  by  local  considerations, 
as  contradistinguished  from  general  and  national  interests.^ 

1  Bawle  on  the  Constitatioii,  ch.  18,  p.  170. 

s  2  EUiof  8  DeUtet,  279. 

*  Articles  of  Confederatioii,  art  6. 

«  2  EUiot't  Debates,  279 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  70,  71. 
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§  858.  The  only  practical  question  which  seems  to  have  been 
further  open  upon  this  head  is,  whether  the  compensation  should 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  Constitution  itself,  or  left  (as  it 
now  is)  to  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time  by  Congress.^  If 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  it  might,  from  the  change  of  the  yalue 
of  money  and  the  modes  of  life,  become  too  low  and  utterly  in- 
adequate. Or  it  might  become  too  high,  in  consequence  of  seri- 
ous changes  in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.'  It  is  wisest, 
therefore,  to  have  it  left  where  it  is,  to  be  decided  by  Congress 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  a 
large  view  of  the  national  resources.  There  is  no  danger  that  it 
will  ever  become  excessive  without  exciting  general  discontent, 
and  then  it  will  soon  be  changed  from  the  reaction  of  public 
opinion.  The  danger  rather  is,  that  public  opinion  will  become 
too  sensitive  upon  this  subject  and  refuse  to  allow  any  addition 
to  what  may  be  at  the  time  a  very  moderate  allowance.  In  the 
actual  practice  of  the  government^  this  subject  has  rarely  been 
stirred  without  producing  violent  excitements  at  the  electiqus. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  safety  of  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  the  power  by  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  lodged,  both  in 
the  State  and  national  legislatures.'  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
add  that  tlic  omission  to  provide  some  constitutional  mode  of  fix- 
ing the  pay  of  members  of.  Congress,  without  leaving  the  subject 
to  thoir  discretion,  formed  in  some  minds  a  strong  objection  to 
the  Constitution.* 

§  859.  The  next  part  of  the  clause  regards  the  privilege  of  the 
members  from  arrest,  except  for  crimes,  during  their  attend- 
ance at  the  sessions  of  Congress,  and  their  going  to  and  returning 
from  them.  This  privilege  is  conceded  by  law  to  the  humblest 
suitor  and  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  |  and  it  would  bo  strange 
indeed  if  it  were  denied  to  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state 
in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  It  belongs  to  Congress 
in  common  with  all  other  legislative  bodies  which  exist,  or  have 
existed  in  America  since  its  first  settlement,  under  every  variety 
of  government,  and  it  has  immemorially  constituted  a  privilege 
of  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament^    It  seems  absolutely 

1  See  note,  p.  608,  supra,  <  2  Elliot's  Debates,  279,  280,  281,  282. 

*  1  Elliot's  Debates,  70,  71. 

r  <  See  Gov.  Randolph's  I^etter  ;  8  Amer.  Mas.  62,  70. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  164,  166  ;  Com.  Dig.  Parliament,  D.  17  ;  Jefferson's  Manual,  §  8, 
Privilege ;  fienyon  v.  Evelyn,  Sir  0.  Bridg.  B.  884. 
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indispensable  for  the  just  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in 
every  nation  purporting  to  possess  a  free  constitution  of  govern- 
menty  and  it  cannot  be  surrendered  without  endangering  tho 
public  liberties  as  well  as  the  private  independence  of  the  mem- 
bers.^ (a) 

§  860.  This  privilege  from  arrest  privileges  them  of  coarse 
against  all  process,  the  disobedience  to  which  is  punishable  bj 
,  attachment  of  the  person,  such  as  a  suipcena  ad  respandendunij 
atU  testificandum^  or  a  summons  to  serve  on  a  jury,  and  (as  has 
been  justly  observed)  with  reason,  because  a  member  has  supe* 
rior  duties  to  perform  in  another  place.  (6)  When  a  representa- 
tive is  withdrawn  from  his  seat  by  a  summons,  the  people  whom 
he  represents  lose  their  voice  in  debate  and  vote  as  they  do  in 
his  voluntary  absence.  When  a  senator  is  withdrawn  by  sum- 
mons, his  State  loses  half  its  voice  in  debate  and  vote,  as  it  does 
in  his  voluntary  absence.  The  enormous  disparity  of  the  evil 
admits  of  no  comparison.^  The  privilege,  indeed,  is  deemed  not 
merely  the  privilege  of  the  member  or  his  constituents,  but  tho 
privilege  of  the  House  also.  And  every  man  must  at  his  ])cril  tuko 
notice  who  ai*e  tho  members  of  the  House  returned  of  i-ccord.^ 

§  861.  The  privilege  of  the  peers  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
be  free  from  arrest  in  civil  cases  is  forever  sacred  and  inviolable. 
For  other  purposes  (as  for  common  process),  it  seems  that  their 
privilege  did  not  extend,  but  from  the  teste  of  the  summons  to 
Parliament,  and  for  twenty  days  before  and  after  the  session. 
But  that  period  has  now,  as  to  all  common  process  but  arrest, 
been  taken  away  by  statute.*  The  privilege  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  arrest  is  for  forty  days  after  every 
prorogation,  and  for  forty  days  before  the  next  appointed  meet- 
ing, which  in  effect  is  as  long  as  the  Parliament  lasts,  it  seldom 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  fourscore  days  at  a  time.^  In 
cai^  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  it  does  not  appear  that  the 

1  1  Kent,  Comm.  Lect  11,  p.  221 ;  Bolton  v,  Martin,  1  D«ll.  B.  296  ;  Coffin  v. 
OoiBn,  4  Mass.  R.  1. 

t  Jeffenon't  Mannal,  S  8*  *  Id.  S  8. 

«  Com.  Dig.  ParliamaU,  D.  17 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  166,  166. 
*  1  Black.  Comm.  166  ;  Com.  Dig.  ParliametU,  D.  17. 

(a)  8m  alao  Onahing,  Law  and  Prac-  Jated  by  the  aenrice  of  dtationa  or  dedar* 

tioo  of  LegialatiTeAaaembUea,  If  646-697;  ationa  inci?U  caaea.    Gentry  v.  Griffith, 

Oooley,  Conat  Urn.  184.  27  Tezaa,  461 ;  Caae  v.  Borabackor,  15 

(6)  Szemption  from  arreat  ia  not  rio-  Mich.  687. 
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privilogo  is  conflned  to  any  precise  timei  the  rule  being  that  the 
party  is  entitled  to  it  for  a  convenient  timei  redeundo.^ 

§  862.  The  privilege  of  members  of  Parliament  formerly  ex- 
tended also  to  their  servants  and  goods,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  arrested.  But  so  far  as  it  went  to  obstruct  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  in  the  British  courts,  it  has  since  been  re- 
strained.^ In  the  members  of  Congress  the  privilege  is  strictly 
personal,  and  docs  not  extend  to  their  servants  or  property.  It 
is  also,  in  all  cases,  confmed  to  a  reasonable  time,  eundo^  mo- 
randoj  et  ad  propria  redeundoy  instead  of  being  limited  by  a  pre- 
cise number  of  days.  It  was  probably  from  a  survey  of  the 
abuses  of  privilege  which  for  a  long  time  defeated  in  England 
the  purposes  of  justice,  that  the  Constitution  has  thus  marked  its 
boundary  with  a  sedulous  caution.^ 

§  868.  The  effect  of  this  privilege  is,  that  the  arrest  of  the 
member  is  unlawful,  and  a  trespass  ab  initio^  for  which  he  may 
maintain  an  action,  or  proceed  against  the  aggressor  by  way  of 
indictment  lie  may  also  be  discharged  by  motion  to  a  court  of 
justice,  or  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;^  and  the  arrest  may 
also  be  punished  as  a  contempt  of  the  House.  ^ 

§  864.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  going  and  returning,  the  law 
is  not  so  strict  in  point  of  time  as  to  require  the  pariy  to  set  out 
immediately  on  his  return,  but  allows  him*  time  to  settle  his 
private  affairs,  and  to  prepare  for  his  journey.  Nor  does  it  nicely 
scan  his  road,  nor  is  his  protection  forfeited  by  a  little  deviation 
from  that  which  is  most  direct,  for  it  is  supposed  that  Some 
superior  convenience  or  necessity  directed  it*  The  privilege  from 
arrest  takes  place  by  force  of  the  election,  and  before  the  member 
has  taken  his  seat  or  is  sworn.  ^ 

§  865.  The  exception  to  the  privilege  is,  that  it  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  "treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.**  These  words 
are  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  exception  to  the  privilege  of 

1  Holiday  v.  Pitt,  2  Str.  B.  985  ;  &  o.  Cm.  Temp.  Hard.  28 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  165, 
Christian's  Note,  21 ;  Baniard  v.  Mordatrnt,  1  Konyon,  R.  126. 

'  Com.  Dig.  Parliament,  D.  17 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  165 ;  Jefibrson's  Manual,  {  8. 

*  JofTcreon's  Manual,  §8. 

«  JefTerson's  Manual,  $  8 ;  2  Str.  090 ;  2  WUson^s  BL  151 ;  Cas.  Temp.  Hard.  28. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  164, 165, 166  ;  Com.  Dig.  Parliammt,  D.  17 ;  Jefieison's  Manual, 
§8. 

*  Jefferson's  Manual,  {  8;  2  Str.  B.  086,  087. 

'  JeffeiBon's  Manual,  {  8 ;  but  see  Com.  Dig.  Parliamenif  D.  17. 
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Parliament  is  usually  expressed  at  the  commou  law,  and  i^ere 
doubtless  borrowed  from  that  source.^  Now,  as  all  crimes  are 
offences  against  the  pcacOy  the  phrase  ^^  breach  of  tlio  pcoco  " 
would  seem  to  extend  to  all  indictable  offences,  as  well  those 
which  are  in  fact  attended  with  force  and  violence,  as  those 
which  are  only  constructive  breaches  of  the  peace  of  the  govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  violate  its  good  order. ^  And  so,  in 
truth,  it  was  decided  in  Parliament,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious 
libel  published  by  a  member  (Mr.  Wilkes),  against  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Camden  and  the  other  judges  of  the  court  of  conunon 
pleas,*  and,  as  it  will  probably  now  be  thought,  since  the  party- 
spirit  of  those  times  has  subsided,  with  entire  good  senso  and 
in  furtherance  of  public  justice.^  It  would  bo  monstrous  that 
any  member  should  protect  himself  from  arrest  or  punishment 
for  a  libel,  often  a  crime  of  the  deepest  malignity  and  mischief, 
while  he  would  be  liable  to  arrest  for  the  pettiest  assault  or  the 
most  insignificant  breach  of  the  peace. 

§  866.  The  next  great  and  vital  privilege  is  tho  freedom  of 
speech  and  debate,  without  which  all  other  privileges  would  he 
comparatively  unimportant  or  ineffectual.*  This  [irivilogc,  also, 
is  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  was 
in  full  exercise  in  our  colonial  legislatures,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  legislature  of  every  State  in  the  Union  as  matter  of  constitu* 
tional  right  In  the  British  Parliament  it  is  a  claim  of  imme- 
morial right,  and  is  now  further  fortified  by  an  act  of  Parliament ; 
and  it  is  always  particularly  demanded  of  the  king  in  person  by 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  opening  of  every  new 
Parliament «  But  this  privilege  is  strictly  confined  to  things 
done  in  the  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  does  not 
cover  things  done  beyond  the  place  (a)  and  limits  of  duty.^ 
Therefore,  although  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  privileged,  and  the  member  cannot  be  questioned  respecting 
it  elsewhere,  yet,  if  he  publishes  his  speech,  and  it  contains  li- 
bellous  matter,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  and  prosecution  there- 

»  4  Inst  26  ;  1  Black.  Comm,  165 ;  Com.  Dig.  Parliamenl,  D.  17. 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  166.  •  Rex  v,  Wilkes,  2  Wilsou'a  U.  161. 

«  See  1  Black.  Comm.  166/167.  •  See  2  WUson's  Law  Lect.  156. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  164, 165.  '  Jeffenon'a  BCanual,  §  S. 

(a)  This  includes  committee  rooms  and     «.  Donnelly,  6  Q.  B.  D.  807  ;  Coffin  v.  Cof- 
all  authorized  places  of  meeting.    Qoifiii     fin,  4  Mass.  1,  a  yeiy  important  ^ 
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for,  as  in  common  cases  of  libeL^(a)    And  the  same  principles 
seem  applicable  to  the  privilege  of  debate  and  speech  in  Congress. 

1  The  King  r.  Creery,  1  Maule  and  Selw.  278. 


(a)  This  would  now  be  too  broed  a 
statement  A  member  of  Parliament  may 
certainly  circulate  among  His  eotulUueiUs 
a  speech  made  by  him  in  Parliament 
Wason  V.  Walter,  L.  R.  4  Q.  a  78,  95 ; 
Darison  v,  Duncan,  7  £1.  It  B.  228,  229. 
(For  the  law  of  England  before  legislation 
see  Stockdalo  v,  Hansard,  9  Ad.  &  E.  1 ; 
Wason  p.  Walter,  tuprtk)  And  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  such  qualifica- 
tion of  the  privilege  as  that  suggested 
can  be  worked  in  this  country.  Prac- 
tically, the  qualification  is  sTerywhere 
ignored,  if  it  exists.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, if  not  of  the  State  l^latures,  act 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  circulation, 
by  themselves,  of  their  speeches  is  {prima 
facie)  privileged,  and  that  the  privi](*ge  is 
not  limited  in  territory.  And  if  such  cir- 
culation n  privileged,  it  canuot  bo  limited 
,  in  that  way  without  absurd  consequences. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
delivers  a  speech  there  containing  de- 
famatory reflections  upon  some  one;  on 
the  next  day  he  is  transferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  same  speech  with  the  same 
roncoUoiis,  is  dolivcrtMl  thnro.  Must  tho 
speaker  be  confined  to  the  particular  dis- 
trict which  he  represented  in  the  house, 
in  circulating  the  first  speech,  while  he 
has  the  whole  State  for  the  second  t 
Again,  the  subject  of  the  reflections  them- 
selves may  concern  the  whole  country,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  impeachment ;  in  such 
a  case  shall  one  who  represents  a  very 
poor  and  degenerate  constituency,  e.  g., 
the  lower  part  of  New  York  city,  have 
the  right  to  circulate  his  speech  there, 
where  it  will  probably  have  no  effect  for 
any  purpose,  and  be  cut  off  from  circulat- 
ing it  among  more  enlightened  people  t 
Again,  if  a  "  fair  report  '*  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body  may  be  published  (with- 
out malice)  by  newspapera  circuUting 
generally,  how  can  it  be  that  a  member  of 
that  body  must  not  dicolate  his  own 


speech,  — assuming  that  it  contains  or  is 
accompanied  with  a  lair  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, —  beyond  his  constituency  t 
Once  more,  a  member's  constituency  is 
migratory  part  of  the  year,  as  from  June 
till  October;  must  the  member  withhold 
his  speeches  during  that  time  for  fear  that 
if  he  sends  them  for  distribution,  ad- 
dressed generally  to  the  postmaster  of  a 
summer  resort  of  his  constituents,  copies 
may  be  delivered  to  persons  not  of  hia 
district  or  SUte  f 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  any  concession 
that  a  member  of  the  legislature  may 
send  his  speeches  to  his  constituents  is  a 
yielding,  in  this  country,  of  the  whole 
aigument  against  privilege  in  such  cases. 
And,  further,  the  existence  of  a  privilege 
itself  for  the  circulation  of  a  speech  by 
tlie  person  who  made  it,  is  in  ordinary 
eases  warranted  and  required  by  the  gen- 
eral rule  already  referred  to,  by  which 
fair  reports  of  the  proceedings  may  be 
privilegiBd.  *'  In  ordinary  cases,"  we  say, 
for  generally  the  printed  speech  contains 
a  sufficient  report  of  the  occasion.  The 
real  difficulty,  so  far  as  thoro  is  any  diffi- 
culty, is  with  the  circulation  of  speeches 
which  would  not  be  privileged  on  the 
footing  of  a  publication,  e.  g.,  in  the  news- 
papers, of  s  fair  report  of  the  proceedings. 
And  in  regard  to  that  case,  it  is  hard  to 
see  any  reason  which  can  Justify  circula- 
tion among  a  member's  constituency  with- 
out justifying  circulation  generally.  It  is 
hard  to  justify  either.  The  true  rule,  it  is 
apprehended,  should  be  to  put  the  circula- 
tion of  speeches  altogether  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  fair  reports,  justifying  the  speaker 
only  as  he  would  be  justified  as  the  pub- 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  reporting  to  the 
world  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  now  too  late,  however  it  may  have 
been  sixty  years  ago,  to  question  a  privi- 
lege of  "fair  reports;**  and  as  for  the 
doctrine  of  privilege  itself,  that  is  funda- 
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No  man  ought  to  have  a  right  to  defame  others  mider  color  of  a 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.     And  if  he  does  so  in  the 
actual  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Congress,  that  furnishes  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  enabled,  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
to  destroy  the  reputation  and  invade  the  repose  of  other  citizens. 
It  is  neither  wiUiin  the  scope  of  his  duty  nor  in  furtherance  of 
public  rights  or  public  policy.     Every  citizen  has  as  good  a  ri^t 
to  be  protected  by  the  laws  from  malignant  scandal  and  false 
charges  and  defamatory  imputations,  as  a  member  of  Congress 
has  to  utter  them  in  his  seat     If  it  were  otherwise,  a  man's 
character  might  be  taken  away  without  the  possibility  of  redress, 
either  by  the  malice,  or  indiscretion,  or  overweening  self-conceit 
of  a  member  of  Congress.^    It  is  proper,  however,  to  apprise  the 
learned  reader  that  it  has  been  recently  insisted  in  Congress  bj 
very  distinguished  lawyers,  that  the  privilege  of  speech  and  de- 
bate in  Congress  does  extend  to  publication  of  the  speech  of  the 
member.     And  they  ground  themselves  upon  an  important  dis- 
tinction arising  from  the  actual  differences  between  English  and 
American  legislation.     In  the  former  the  publication  of  the  de- 
bates is  not  strictly  lawful,  except  by  license  of  the  IIouso.      In 
the  latter  it  is  a  common  right,  exercised  and  supported  by  the 
direct  encouragement  of  the  body.      This  reasoning  deserves  a 
very  attentive  examination.^ 

§  867.   The  next  clause  regards  the  disqualifications  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  is  as  follows:  "No  senator  or  representa-  * 
tive  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 

1  Bee  the  reasons  in  Coffin  v.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  R.  I. 

•  Mr.  Doddridge's  Speech  in  the  case  of  Houston,  in  May,  1888 :  Mr.  Banrea's 
Speech,  Ibid.  ^ 

mental.    Society  ooold  not  long  exist  if  the  kind  called  prima  facie;  that  ia,  it 

to  do  harm,  whether  in  self-protection  or  exists  on  the  footing  that  the  act  of  tho 

in  the  dischaige  of  duty,  were  not  per-  sender  was  not  malicious,  —  not  done,  o.  g. 

mitted.     It  is  only  necessary  tlmt  the  with  an  indirect  motive  of  wrong.     (As  to 

Justification  should  he  limited  to  the  rea-  malice  in  that  sense  see  Stevens  v.  Mid- 

sonable  requirements  of  the   particuhur  Und  By.  Co.,  10  Ex.  856  ;   Abrath  •. 

case  ;  I  may  do  harm  to  my  neighbor  only  Northeastern  By.  Co.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  440, 

in  so  far  as  may  reasonably  appear  to  be  460,  Bowen,  L.  J.  ;  s.  o.  11  App.  Oka. 

necessary  in  the  dischaige  of  duty  or  in  247.)    But  the  mere  sending  a  speech  be- 

protecting   myself,    my   famUy,   or  my  yond  one's  constituency,  far  from  estab- 

property.  lishing,  could  not  even,  in  reason,  be  evi- 

The  privilege  in  question  is  of  course  of  dence  of  malice. 
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shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolumentB  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased,  during  such  time.  And  no  person,  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house 
of  Congress  during  his  continuance  in  office."  This  clause  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  opposition  in  the  convention, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  some  provision  on  the  subject^  the  princi- 
pal question  being  as  to  the  best  mode  of  expressing  the  disquali^ 
iications.^  It  has  been  deemed  by  one  commentator  an  admirable 
provision  against  venality,  though  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
guarded  to  prevent  evasion.^  And  it  has  been  elaborately  vindi- 
cated by  another  with  uncommon  earnestness.'  The  reasons  for 
excluding  peraons  from  offices  who  have  been  concerned  in  creat- 
ing them,  or  increasing  their  emoluments,  are  to  take  away,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  improper  bias  in  the  vote  of  the  representa- 
tive, and  to  secure  to  the  constituents  some  solemn  pledge  of  his 
disinterestedness.  The  actual  provision,  however,  does  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  the  principle,  for  his  appointment  is  restricted 
only  ^  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,"  thus  leaving  in 
full  force  every  influence  upon  his  mind,  if  the  period  of  his 
election  is  short  or  the  duration  of  it  is  approaching  its  natural 
termination.  It  has  sometimes  been  matter  of  regret  that  the 
disqualification  had  not  been  made  coextensive  with  the  supposed 
mischief,  and  thus  have  forever  excluded  members  from  the  pos- 
session of  offices  created,  or  rendered  more  lucrative,  by  them- 
selves.^ Perhaps  there  is  quite  as  much  wisdom  in  leaving  the 
provision  where  it  now  is. 

§  868.  It  is  not  easy,  by  any  constitutional  or  legislative  en- 
actments, to  shut  out  all  or  even  many  of  the  avenues  of  undue 
or  corrupt  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  The  great  securities 
for  society  —  those  on  which  it  must  forever  rest  in  a  free  govern- 
ment—  are  responsibility  to  the  people  through  elections,  and 
personal  character  and  purity  of  principle.  Where  these  are 
wanting  there  never  can  be  any  solid  confidence  or  any  deep 
sense  of  duty.  Where  these  exist  they  become  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty against  all  sinister  influences,  as  well  as  all  gross  offences. 
It  has  been  remarked  with  equal  profoundness  and  sagacity,  that, 

1  Joarn.  of  Ck>nTeiition,  214,  819,  820,  822,  828. 

s  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  198,  214,  216,  875. 

•  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  19,  p.  184,  Ac  ;  1  Wilson's  Law  Leet  448  to  449. 

^  Bawle  on  the  Const  eh.  19.    See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  876. 
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as  there  is  a  degree  of  depravity  in  mankind  which  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  circomspection  and  distrust^  so  there  are  other 
qualities  in  human  nature  which  justify  a  certain  portion  of  es- 
teem and  confidence.     Republican  government  presupposes  the 
existence  of  these  qualities  in  a  higher  form  than  any  other.  ^ 
It  might  well  be  deemed  harsh  to  disqualify  an  individual  from 
any  office,  clearly  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  country, 
simply  because  he  had  done  his  duty.^    And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disqualification  might  operate  upon  many  persons  who  might 
find  their  way  into  the  national  councils,  as  a  strong  inducement 
to  postpone  the  creation  of  necessary  offices,  lest  they  should 
become  victims  of  their  high  discharge  of  duty.     Tlie  chances  of 
receiving  an  appointment  to  a  new  office  are  not  so  many  or  so 
enticing  as  to  bewilder  many  minds;  and  if  they  are,  the  aberra- 
tions from  duty  are  so  easily  traced  that  they  rarely  or  never  es- 
cape the  public  reproaches.     And  if  influence  is  to  be  exerted 
by  the  executive  for  improper  purposes,  it  will  bo  quite  as  easy, 
and  in  its  o|)eration  loss  seen  and  less  suspected,  to  givo  Uio  stip- 
ulated patronage  in  another  form,  either  of  office  or  of  profitable 
employment,  already  existing.     And  even  a  general  disqualifi- 
cation might  be  evaded  by  suffering  the  like  patronage  silently  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  confidential  friend,  or  a  favorite  child  or 
relative.    A  dishonorable  traffic  in  votes,  if  it  should  over  bocomo 
the  engine  of  party  or  of  power  in  our  country,  would  never  be 
restrained  by  the  slight  network  of  any  constitutional  provisions 
of  this  sort     It  would  seek  and  it  would  find  its  due  rewards  in 
the  general  patronage  of  the  government,  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  offices  conferred  by  the  people,  which  would  bring  emolu- 
ment as  well  as  influence,  and  secure  power  by  gratifying  favor- 
ites.    The  history  of  our  State  governments  (to  go  no  further) 
will  scarcely  be  thought  by  any  ingenuous  mind  to  afford  any 
proofs  that  the  absence  of  such  a  disqualification  has  rondoi*cd 
State  legislation  loss  pure  or  loss  intoUigont,  or  that  tho  exist- 
ence of  such  a  disqualiPication  would  have  retarded  one  rash 
measure,  or  introduced  one  salutary  scruple  into  the  elements  of 
popular  or  party  strife.     History,  which  teaches  us  by  examples, 
establishes  the  truth  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  genuine 
patriotism  is  too  lofty  in  its  honor,  and  too  enlightened  in  its 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  66.  <  2  Elliot's  Debates,  279. 
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object,  to  need  such  checks;  and  that  weakness  and  vice,  the 
turbulence  of  faction  and  the  meanness  of  avaricey  are  easily 
bought,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  fetter  or  ensnare 
them. 

§  869.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  which  disqualifies  persons 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  from  being  members 
of  either  house  during  the  continuance  in  office,  has  been  still 
more  universally  applauded,  and  has  been  vindicated  upon  the 
highest  grounds  of  public  policv.  It  is  doubtless  founded  in  a 
dcfcrcuco  to  State  jealousy,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  obviate  the 
fears,  real  or  imaginary,  that  the  general  government  would  ob- 
tain an  undue  preference  over  the  State  governments.^  It  has 
also  the  strong  recommendation  that  it  prevents  any  undue  influ- 
ence from  office,  either  upon  the  party  himself  or  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated  in  legislative  deliberations.  The  uni- 
versal exclusion  of  all  persons  holding  office  is,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, attended  with  some  inconveniences.  The  heads  of  the 
departments  are,  in  fact^  thus  precluded  from  proposing  or  vin- 
dicating their  own  measures  in  the  face  of  tlie  nation  in  the 
course  of  debate,  and  are  compelled  to  submit  them  to  other  men, 
who  are  either  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  measures,  or  are 
indifferent  to  their  success  or  failure.  Thus,  that  open  and  pub- 
lic responsibility  for  measures  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
executive  in  all  governments,  and  especially  in  a  republican 
government,  as  its  greatest  security  and  strength,  is  completely 
done  away.  The  executive  is  compelled  to  resort  to  secret  and 
unseen  influence,  to  private  interviews  and  private  arrangements, 
to  accomplish  its  own  appropriate  purposes,  instead  of  proposing 
and  sustaining  its  own  duties  and  measures  by  a  bold  and  manly 
api)cal  to  the  nation  in  the  face  of  its  representatives.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  tiiere  never  can  be  traced 
home  to  the  executive,  any  responsibility  for  the  measures  which 
are  planned  and  carried  at  its  suggestion.  Another  consequence 
will  be  (if  it  has  not  yet  been),  that  measures  will  be  adopted 
or  defeated  by  private  intrigues,  political  combinations,  irre- 
sponsible recommendations,  and  all  the  blandishments  of  office 
and  all  the  deadening  weight  of  silent  patronage.  The  executive 
will  never  be  compelled  to  avow  or  to  support  any  opinions.     Its 

1  See  Bawle  on  the  Constitation,  cL  19 ;  The  Federalist^  No.  56. 
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ministers  may  conceal  or  evade  any  expression  of  their  opinions 
It  will  seem  to  follow,  when  in  fact  it  directs,  the  opinions  of 
Congress.  It  will  assume  the  air  of  a  dependent  instrument^ 
ready  to  adopt  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  when  in  fact  ita  spirit 
and  its  wishes  pervade  the  whole  system  of  legislation.  If  cor* 
ruption  ever  eats  its  way  silently  into  the  vitals  of  this  republic, 
it  will  be  because  the  people  are  unable  to  bring  responsibility 
home  to  the  executive  through  his  chosen  ministers.  They  will 
be  betrayed,  when  their  suspicions  are  most  lulled  by  the  execu- 
tive, under  the  disguise  of  an  obedience  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
If  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  trust  the  heads  of  departments,  as 
representatives,  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  as  their  constituents, 
it  would  have  been  at  least  some  gain  to  have  allowed  them  a 
seat,  like  territorial  delegates,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  they  might  freely  debate  without  a  title  to  vote.  In  such 
an  event  their  influence,  whatever  it  would  be,  would  be  seen 
and  felt  and  understood,  and  on  that  accomit  would  have  invol  vod 
little  danger  and  more  searching  jealousy  and  op|>osition,  whcroos 
it  is  now  secret  and  silent^  and  from  that  very  cause  may  become 
overwhelming. 

§  870.  One  other  reason  in  favor  of  such  a  right  is,  that  it 
would  compel  the  executive  to  make  appointments  for  the  high 
departments  of  government,  not  from  personal  or  party  favorites, 
but  from  statesmen  of  high  public  character,  talents,  experience, 
and  elevated  services;  from  statesmen  who  had  earned  public 
favor  and  could  command  public  confidence.  At  present,  gross 
incapacity  may  be  concealed  imder  official  forms,  and  ignorance 
silently  escape  by  shifting  the  labors  upon  more  intelligent  sub- 
ordinates in  ofiice.  The  nation  would  be,  on  the  other  plan, 
better  served;  and  the  executive  sustained  by  more  masculine 
eloquence,  as  well  as  more  liberal  learning, 

§  871.  In  the  British  Parliament  no  restrictions  of  the  former 
sort  exists  and  few  of  the  latter,  except  such  as  have  I)eon  created 
by  statute.^  It  is  true,  that  an  acceptance  of  any  office  under 
the  crown  is  a  vacation  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  This  is  wise, 
and  secures  the  people  from  being  betrayed  by  those  who  hold 
office  and  whom  tiiej  do  not  choose  to  trust  But  generally  they 
are  re*eligible,  and  are  entitled  if  the  people  so  choose,  again  to 

i  See  1  Bbok.  Comm.  165,  176. 
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hold  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  notwithstanding  their  offi-' 
cial  character.^  The  consequence  is,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  assume  an  open  public  responsibility;  and  if  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  were,  as  it  is  under 
the  national  government^  founded  upon  a  uniform  rule  by  which 
the  people  might  obtain  their  full  share  of  the  government,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  ministry  to  exercise  a  controlling 
influence,  or  escape  (as  in  America  thej  may)  a  direct  palpable 
rc8]K)n8ibility.  There  can  be  no  danger  that  a  free  people  will 
not  bo  Rtillicicntly  watchful  over  their  rulers,  and  their  acts,  and 
opinions,  when  they  arc  known  and  avowed;  or  that  they  will  not 
find  rcprcscutativcs  in  Congress  ready  to  oppose  improper  meas- 
ures or  sound  the  alarm  upon  arbitrary  encroachments.  The  real 
danger  is  when  the  influence  of  the  rulers  is  at  work  in  secret, 
and  assumes  no  definite  shape;  when  it  guides  with  a  silent  and 
irresistible  sway,  and  yet  covers  itself  under  the  forms  of  popu- 
lar opinion  or  independent  legislation;  when  it  does  nothing, 
and  yet  accomplishes  everything. 

§  872.  Such  is  the  reasoning  by  which  many  enlightened 
statesmen  have  not  only  been  led  to  doubt,  but  even  to  deny  the 
value  of  this  constitutional  disqualification.  And  even  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  it  are  compelled  so  far  to  admit  its  force 
as  to  concede  that  the  measures  of  the  executive  government,  so 
far  as  they  fall  within  the  immediate  department  of  a  particular 
oflicer,  might  be  more  directly  and  fully  explained  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.'  Still,  however,  the  reasoning  from  the  British 
practice  has  not  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  public;  and 
the  guard  interposed  by  the  Constitution  has  been  received  with 
general  approbation,  and  has  been  thought  to  have  worked  well 
during  our  experience  under  the  national  government  •  Indeed, 
the  strongly  marked  parties  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  their 
consequent  dissensions,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  non-existence 
of  any  such  restraints ;  and  the  progress  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  supposed  corruptions  of  legislation,  have  been  by 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  176,  176,  Christiaii's  Note,  89. 

*  Rawle  on  the  Const  eh.  19,  p.  187. 

*  Mr.  Rawle*8  lemarke  in  his  treatise  on  Constitutional  Law  (ch.  19)  are  as  full  on 
tliis  point  as  can  prohably  be  found.  See  also  The  Federalist,  No.  66 ;  1  Tucker*s 
Black.  Gomni.  App.  198,  814, 216 ;  2  EUiot's  Debates,  278, 279,  280,  281, 282  ;  1 WU- 
son's  Law  Lect  448  to  449. 
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some  writers  traced  back  to  the  same  original  blemish.  ^  Whether 
these  inferences  are  borne  out  by  historical  facts  is  a  matter  upon 
which  different  judgments  may  arrive  at  different  conclusions ; 
and  a  work  like  the  present  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss 
them. 

1  1  WUflon's  Lftw  Lect  446  to  449. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

MODE  OP  PASSING  LAWS.     PRESIDENT'8  NEGATIVB. 

§  878.  The  seventh  section  of  the  first  article  treats  of  two 
important  subjects,  the  right  of  originating  revenue  bills,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  President's  negative  upon  the  passing  of 
laws. 

§  874.  The  first  clause  declares,  "  All  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may 
propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills."  This  pro- 
vision, so  far  as  it  regards  the  right  to  originate  what  are  techni- 
cally called  "  money  bills,"  is,  beyond  all  question,  borrowed  from 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  of  which  it  is  the  ancient  and  indis- 
putable privilege  and  right  that  all  grants  of  subsidies  and  parlia- 
mentary aids  shall  begin  in  their  house,  and  are  first  bestowed  by 
them,  although  their  grants  are  not  effectual  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  until  they  have  Uie  assent  of  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  logislature.^  The  general  reason  given  for  this  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is,  that  the  supplies  are  raised  ui>on  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alone  should 
have  the  right  of  taxing  themselves.  And  Mr.  Justice  Blackstono 
has  very  correctly  remarked,  that  this  reason  would  be  unanswer- 
able if  the  Commons  taxed  none  but  themselves.  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  a  very  large  share  of  property  is  in  possession  of  the 
Lords ;  that  this  property  is  equally  taxed,  as  the  property  of  the 
Commons ;  and  therefore  the  Commons  not  being  the  sole  persons 
taxed,  this  cannot  be  the  reason  of  their  having  the  sole  right  of 
raising  and  modelling  the  supply.  The  true  reason  seems  to  be 
this.  The  Lords,  being  a  permanent  hereditary  body,  created  at 
pleasure  by  the  king,  are  supposed  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
the  crown,  and  when  once  influenced,  more  likely  to  continue  so 
than  the  Commons,  who  are  a  temporary  elective  body,  freely 
nominated  by  the  people.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ext^mely 
dangerous  to  give  the  Lords  any  power  of  framing  new  taxes 
for  tlie  subject.    It  is  sufficient  that  they  have  a  power  of  reject- 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  169. 
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ing,  if  ihey  think  the  Commons  too  lavish  or  improvid^it  in  their 
grants  *  (a). 

§  875.  This  sooms  a  yery  just  account  of  the  matter  with  re- 
ference to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  though  a  different 
explanation  has  been  deduced  from  a  historical  review  of  the  power. 
It  has  been  asserted  to  have  arisen  from  the  instructions  from 
time,  to  time  given  by  the  constituents  of  the  Commons  (whether 
county,  city,  or  borough)  as  to  the  rates  and  assessments  which 
they  were  respectively  willing  to  bear  and  assent  to,  and  from  the 
aggregate  it  was  easy  for  the  Commons  to  ascertain  the  whole 
amount  which  the  commonalty  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  willing 
to  grant  to  the  king.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  so  jealous  aro  Uie  Com- 
mons of  this  valuable  privilege,  that  herein  they  will  not  suffer 
the  other  house  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejecting.  They 
will  not  permit  the  least  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made  by 
the  Lords  to  the  mod<^  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money  bill ;  and 
under  this  appellation  are  included  all  bills  by  which  money  ia 
directed  to  be  raised  upon  the  subject  for  any  purpose,  or  in  any 
shape  whatsoever,  either  for  the  exigencies  of  the  government,  and 
collected  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the  land  tax,  or  for 
private  benefit,  and  collected  in  any  particular  district,  as  turn- 
pikes, parish  rates,  and  the  like.^  It  is  obvious  that  this  power 
might  be  capable  of  great  abuse,  if  other  bills  were  tacked  to  sncjx 
money  bills ;  and  accordingly  it  was  found  that  money  bills  were 
sometimes  tacked  to  favorite  measures  of  the  Commons^  with  a 
view  to  insure  their  passage  by  the  Lords.  This  extraordinary  use, 
or  rather  perversion  of  the  power  would,  if  suffered  to  grow  into 
a  common  practice,  have  completely  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  subjected  both  the  Lords  and  the  king 
to  the  power  of  Uie  Commons.  Resistance  was  made  from  time 
to  time  to  this  unconstitutional  encroachment ;  and  at  length  the 
Lords,  with  a  view  to  give  permanent  effect  to  their  own  rights, 
have  made  it  a  standing  order  to  reject  upon  sight  all  bills  that 

1  1  Blaok.  Comm.  160 ;  Be  Lolme  on  Conatitation,  ch.  4,  8,  pp.  66,  84,  85»  and 
notft 

s  2  Wilaon's  Ltw  Lect.  161, 162,  168,  citing  Millar  on  Constitation,  898.  But  tee 
1  WUmu's  Law  Loot  444,  445. 

•  1  Blaok.  Comm.  170,  and  ChzitUan's  Note  (26). 

(a)  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  con-     reject  a  money  biU.    See  Hay,  Constita- 
eded  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  even     tional  History,  ch.  7. 
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are  tacked  to  money  bills.^  Thus,  the  privilege  is  maintained  on 
one  side  and  guarded  against  undue  abuse  on  the  other. 

§  876.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  same  reasons  do  not 
exist  in  the  same  extent  for  the  same  exclusive  right  in  our  House 
of  Bcprescntatives  in  regard  to  money  bills,  as  exist  for  such 
right  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  fit  that  it 
should  possess  the  exclusive  right  to  originate  money  bills,  since 
it  may  be  presumed  to  possess  more  ample  means  of  local  infor- 
mation, and  it  more  directly  represents  the  opinions,  feelings,  and 
wishes  of  the  ]K3oplc ;  and,  being  directly  dependent  upon  them 
for  sup|)ort,  it  will  be  more  watchful  and  cautious  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  than  a  body  which  emanates  exclusively  from  the 
States  in  their  sovereign  political  capacity.*  But,  as  the  senators 
are  in  a  just  sense  equally  representatives  of  the  people,  and  do 
not  hold  tiieir  offices  by  a  permanent  or  hereditary  title,  but  peri- 
odically return  to  the  common  mass  of  citizens ; '  and  above  all, 
as  direct  taxes  are  and  must  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
according  to  their  federal  population,  and  as  all  the  States  have  a 
distinct  local  interest,  both  as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  all 
taxes  of  every  sort  which  are  to  be  levied,  there  seems  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  giving  to  the  Senate  a  power  to  alter  and  amend,  as  well 
as  to  concur  with  or  reject  all  money  bills.  Tlie  due  influence  of 
all  the  States  is  thus  preserved,  for  otherwise  it  might  happen, 
from  the  overwhelming  representation  of  some  of  the  large  States, 
that  taxes  might  be  levied  which  would  bear  with  peculiar  severity 
upon  the  interests,  either  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufactur- 
ing, of  others,  being  the  minor  States,  and  thus  the  equilibrium 
intended  by  the  Constitution,  as  well  of  power  as  of  interest  and 
influence,  might  be  practically  subverted. 

§  877.  There  would  also  be  no  small  inconvenience  in  exclud- 
ing the  Senate  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  amendment  and 
alteration,  since  if  any  the  slightest  modification  were  required  in 
such  a  bill  to  make  it  either  palatable  or  just,  the  Senate  would  be 
compelled  to  reject  it,  although  an  amendment  of  a  single  line 
might  make  it  entirely  acceptable  to  both  houses.^    Such  a  prac- 

1  De  Loline  on  the  Constitntioii,  ch.  17,  pp.  881 »  882. 

s  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect  188, 164 ;  Rswle  on  ConstitnUon,  ch.  6  ;  4  EUiot's  Dehates, 
141. 

*  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  216 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  168,  164 ;  Bawle  on 
ConsUtntion,  ch.  6 ;  4  Elliot's  Dehates,  141. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  288,  284. 
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tical  obstruction  to  the  legislation  of  a  free  government  would  far 
outweigh  any  supposed  theoretical  advantages  from  the  possession 
or  exercise  of  an  exclusive  power  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Infinite  perplexities  and  misunderstandings  and  delays  would  clog 
the  most  wholesome  legislation.  Even  tiie  annual  appropriation 
bills  might  be  in  danger  of  a  miscarriage  on  these  accounts^  and 
the  most  painful  dissensions  might  be  introduced. 

§  878.  Indeed,  of  so  little  importance  has  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  such  a  power  been  thought  in  the  State  governments, 
that  some  of  the  State  constitutions  make  no  difference  as  to  the 
power  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  originate  money  bills. 
Most  of  them  contain  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and  in  those  States  where  the  exclu- 
sive power  formerly  existed,  as,  for  instance,  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  it  was  a  constant  source  of  difficulties  and  con- 
tentions.^ In  the  revised  constitution  of  South  Carolina  (in 
1790),  the  provision  was  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

§  879.  The  clause  seems  to  have  met  with  no  serious  opposi- 
tion in  any  of  the  State  conventions,  and  indeed  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  meet  with  any  opposition  except  in  Virginia,  since 
the  other  States  were  well  satisfied  with  the  principle  adopted  in 
their  own  State  constitutions,  and  in  Virginia  the  clause  created 
but  little  debate.^ 

§  880.  What  bills  are  properly  ^* bills  for  raising  revenue,"  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  matter  of  some  discus- 
sion. A  learned  commentator  supposes  that  every  bill  which  in- 
directly or  consequentially  may  raise  revenue  is,  within  the  sense 
of  the  Constitution,  a  revenue  bill.  He  therefore  thinks  that  the 
bills  for  establishing  the  post-office  and  the  mint,  and  regulating 
the  value  of  foreign  coin,  belong  to  this  class,  and  ought  not  to 
have  originated  (as  in  fact  they  did)  in  the  Senate.*  But  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  been  against  liis 
opinion.  And,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  power 
already  suggested  abundantly  proves  that  it  has  been  confined  to 
bills  to  levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  has  not 
been  understood  to  extend  to  bills  for  other  purposes,  which  maj 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  288,  284.  •  Ibid. 

*  1  Tacker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  $^^1,  aQ4  note. 
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incidcntallj  create  reTenae.^(a)  No  one  supposes  that  a  bill  to 
sell  anj  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  sell  public  stock,  is  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  Much  less  would 
a  bill  be  so  deemed  which  merely  regulated  the  value  of  foreign 
or  domestic  coins,  or  authorized  a  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors 
upon  assignments  of  their  estates  to  the  United  States,  giving  a 
priority  of  payment  to  the  United  States  in  cases  of  insolvency, 
although  all  of  them  might  incidentally  bring  revenue  into  the 
treasury. 

§  881.  The  next  clause  respects  the  power  of  the  President  to 
approve  and  negative  laws.  In  the  convention  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
propriety  of  giving  to  the  President  a  negative  on  the  laws.  The 
principal  points  of  discussion  seem  to  have  been,  whether  the  neg- 
ative should  be  absolute  or  qualified;  and  if  the  latter,  by  what 
number  of  each  house  the  bill  should  subsequently  be  passed,  in 
order  to  become  a  law;  and  whether  the  negative  should  in  either 
case  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  him 
jointly  with  some  other  department  of  the  government  The 
proposition  of  a  qualified  negative  seems  to  have  obtained  gen** 
eral,  but  not  universal  support^  having  been  carried  by  the  vote 

1  Seo  EUiot'8  Debates,  288,  284. 

{a)  Billa  repealing  duties,  it  has  been  its  C!ominittee  on  PriTilegesand  Elections, 
claimed  by  the  Commous  in  Parliament,  who  reported  that  the  House  bill  « was 
are  money  bills  which  the  House  of  liords  not  a  bill  for  raising  rerenue  within  the 
must  not  originntft,  amend,  or  reject  Seo  moaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
May,  Constitutional  History,  ch.  7.  Tliis  fore,  while  the  Senate  might  hare  amended 
general  subject  was  somewhat  discussed  in  it  so  as  to  abolish  duties  altogether  upon 
Congress  in  the  year  1872.  other  articles,  the  Senate  had  no  right  to 

The  42d  Congrem  House  passed  a  bill  ingraft  upon  it,  as  it  did  in  substance,  an 

"  to  repeal  existing  duties  on  tea  and  amendment  providing  that  revenue  should 

coffee."    The  Senate  substituted  for  it  a  be  ooUected  upon  other  articles,  though  at 

bill  containing  a  general  revision,  reduc-  a  less  rate  than  previously  fixed  by  law. 

tion,   and  re|)cal  of  laws  imposing  im-  That  amendment  would  have  become  a 

port  duties  and  internal  taxes,  and  sent  provision  in  the  Act  for  raising  revenue, 

the  substituted  bill  to  the  House  for  oon-  because  revenue  at  a  certain  rate  would 

eurrenee.    The  House  resolved  that  this  have  been  ooUected  by  the  operation  of 

substitution  was  "in  conflict  with  the  the  Act"    This  report  was  adopted  by 

true  intent  and  purpose  of  that  clause  of  the  Senate,  but  the  sulject  did  not  again 

the  Constitution  which  requires  that  all  go  before  the  House  so  as  to  afford  oppor- 

bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  tUnity  for  ascertaining  whether  its  views 

the  House  of  Representatives,"  and  there-  and  those  of  the  Senate  were  or  were  not 

fore  ordered  it  to  lie  on  the  table.    The  in  all  particolan  entirely  in  accord.    C. 
Senate  thereupon  referred  the  sulject  to 
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of  eight  States  against  two.^  This  being  settled,  the  question  as 
to  the  number  was  at  first  unanimously  carried  in  the  affirmative 
in  favor  of  two-thirds  of  each  house ;  at  a  subsequent  period  it 
was  altered  to  three-fourths  by  a  vote  of  six  States  against  four, 
one  being  divided;  and  it  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  two- 
thirds,  without  any  apparent  struggle.^  An  effort  was  also 
made  to  unite  the  supreme  national  judiciary  with  the  executive 
in  revising  the  laws  and. exercising  the  negative.  But  it  was 
constantly  resisted,  bein^  at  first  overruled  by  a  vote  of  four 
States  against  three,  two  being  divided,  and  finally  rejected  by 
the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  ^ 

§  882.  Two  points  may  properly  arise  upon  this  subject  First, 
the  propriety  of  vostiug  the  jtowcr  in  the  President;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  extent  of  the  legislative  check  to  prevent  an  undue  ex- 
ercise of  it  The  former  also  admits  of  a  double  aspect,  namely, 
whether  the  negative  should  be  absolute  or  should  be  qualified. 
An  absolute  negative  on  the  legislature  appears,  at  first,  to  be 
the  natural  defence  with  which  the  executive  magistrate  should 
be  armed.  But  in  a  free  government  it  seems  not  altogether  safe 
nor  of  itself  a  sufficient  defence.  On  ordinary  occasions  it  may 
not  be  exerted  with  the  requisite  firmness ;  and  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  it  may  be  perfidiously  abused.  It  is  true,  that  the 
defect  of  such  an  absolute  negative  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
executive  department  But  this  may  be  obviated,  or  at  least 
counterpoised,  by  other  arrangements  in  the  government,  such  as 
a  qualified  connection  wiUi  the  Senate  in  making  treaties  and 
appointments,  by  which  the  latter,  being  a  stronger  department^ 
may  be  led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former, 
without  being  too  much  detached  from  its  own  legislative  func- 
tions.^ And  the  patronage  of  the  executive  has  also  some  ten- 
dency to  create  a  counteracting  influence  in  aid  of  its  independ- 
ence. It  is  true  that  in  England  an  absolute  negative  is  vested 
in  the  king,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative  power ;  and  he  pos- 
sesses the  absolute  power  of  rejecting  rather  than  of  resolving. 
And  this  is  thought  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  and  others  to  be 
a  most  important,  and  indeed  indispensable  part  of  the  royal 

^  Journal  of  the  OooTentioii,  97. 
<  Jonnud  of  the  Courentioii,  196,  868,  864,  866. 
*  Joarnel  of  the  Conrention,  99,  96,  196,  868. 
«  The  FederalUt,  No.  61. 
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prerogative,  to  guard  against  the  usurpations  of  the  legislative 
authority.^  Yet  in  point  of  fact  this  negative  of  the  king  has  not 
been  once  exercised  since  the  year  1692,' (a)  a  fact  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  one  of  two  suppositions,  either  that 
the  influence  of  the  crown  has  prevented  the  passage  of  objec- 
tionable measures,  or  that  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  has 
become  so  odious  that  it  has  not  been  deemed  safe  to  exercise  it 
except  upon  the  most  pressing  emergencies.^  Probably  both  mo- 
tives have  alternately  prevailed  in  regard  to  bills  which  were 
disagreeable  to  the  crown  ;^  though,  for  the  last  half-century,  the 
latter  has  had  the  most  uniform  and  decisive  operation.  As  the 
House  of  Commons  becomes  more  and  more  the  representative  of 
the  popular  opinion,  the  crown  will  have  less  and  less  induce- 
ment to  hazard  its  own  influence  by  a  rejection  of  any  favorite 
measure  of  the  people.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  take  the  lead, 
and  thus  guide  and  moderate,  instead  of  resisting,  the  Commons. 
And  practically  speaking,  it  is  quite  problematical  whether  a 
qualified  negative  may  not  hereafter  in  England  become  a  more 
eflicicnt  protection  of  the  crown  than  an  absolute  negative,  which 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  other  legislative  bodies,  and  consequently 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  164. 

*  De  Lolme  on  Constitution,  ch.  17,  pp.  890,  891 ;  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  11, 
p.  226. 

*  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  448,  449 ;  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  Id.  No.  69  ;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect  U,  p.  226.  Mr.  Btlrko,  in  his  letter  to  the  shorifls  of  Bristol  (in  1777), 
has  treated  this  subject  with  his  nsnal  masterly  power.  *'The  king's  negative  to 
bills,"  sairs  he,  "  is  one  of  the  most  undisputed  of  the  royal  prerogatives ;  and  it  extends 
to  all  cases  whatsoever.  I  am  far  from  certain  that  if  several  laws,  which  I  know,  had 
fallen  under  the  stroke  of  that  sceptre,  that  the  public  would  have  had  a  very  heavy 
loss.  But  it  is  not  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  which  is  in  question.  The  exercise 
itflolf  is  wisely  fnrliome.  Its  ro]K)eo  may  Ik*  the  preservation  of  its  existence  ;  and  its 
exiMtcnco  tiiny  bo  the  means  of  saving  the  Constitution  itself,  on  an  occasion  worthy  of 
bringing  it  forth."  (6) 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  255,  256 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  p.  226. 

(a)  It  was  once  exerdsed  by  Queen  they  must  either  resign  or  be  dismissed, 
Anne  in  1707*    C.  or  they  must  advise  a  dissolution  of  the 

(b)  It  may  be  accounted  for  perhaps  in  Pitrliament  with  a  view  to  an  appeal  to  the 
another  way.  By  the  theory  of  the  Brit-  people,  to  attempt  to  retain  power  against 
ish  constitution,  as  now  settled,  the  min-  adverse  votes  in  the  Commons  would  of  it- 
istry  under  whose  advice  the  king  acts  self  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional ;  still 
must  be  in  aroord  with  the  minority  in  more  must  it  be  so  to  attempt  to  control 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  possess  its  that  migority  through  the  royal  veto.  See 
confidence;  and  whenever  its  votes  demon-  Todd,  Pari.  Gov.  I.  40  ;  Cooley's  BUck- 
strate  that  they  have  lost  that  confidence^  stone,  I.  846,  note. 
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compels  the  crown  to  bear  the  exclusive  odium  of  a  rejection.^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  example  of  England  furnishes,  on  this 
point,  no  sufficient  authority  for  America.  The  whole  structure 
of  our  government  is  so  entirely  different,  and  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  so  dissimilar  from  that  of  England, 
that  no  argument  can  bo  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  latter  to 
assist  us  in  a  just  arrangement  of  the  executive  authority. 

§  883.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  with 
pithy  elegance,  that  the  peremptory  veto  of  the  Roman  tribunes, 
who  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Roman  senate,  would  not  be 
reconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  deliberation  and  independence 
which  distinguishes  the  councils  of  modern  times.  The  Fi*ench 
constitution  of  1791,  a  labored  and  costly  fabric  on  which  the 
philosophers  and  statesmen  of  France  exhausted  all  their  Inge* 
nuity,  and  which  was  prostrated  in  the  dust  in  the  course  of  one 
year  from  its  existence,  gave  to  the  king  a  negative  upon  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  with  some  feeble  limitations.  Every  bill 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  who  might  refuse  his  assent; 
but  if  the  two  following  legislatures  should  successively  pi*esent 
the  same  bill  in  the  same  terms,  it  was  then  to  become  a  law. 
The  constitutional  negative  given  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  more  wisely  digested  than  any  of  the  exam- 
ples which  have  been  mentioned.^ 

§  884.  The  reasons  why  the  President  should  possess  a  quali- 
fied negative,  if  they  are  not  quite  obvious,  are  at  least,  when 
fairly  expounded,  entirely  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  legislative  department  to  intrude 
upon  the  rights  and  to  absorb  the  powers  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government^  A  mere  parchment  delineation  of  the 
boundaries  of  each  is  wholly  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
weaker  branch,  as  thp  executive  unquestionably  is,  and  hence 
there  arises  a  constitutional  necessity  of  arming  it  with  powers 
for  its  own  defence.  If  the  executive  did  not  i>ossess  this  quali- 
fied negative,  it  might  gradually  be  stripped  of  all  its  authority, 
and  become,  what  it  is  well  known  the  governors  of  some  States 
are,  a  mere  pageant  and  shadow  of  magistracy.^ 

1  Sm  Uie  reMoning  in  The  Fedenlitt,  Na  78  ;  Id.  No.  61 ;  1  Wilaoii*t  Law  Laet. 
448,  449. 

<  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect.  11,  pp.  228,  227. 

•  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  pp.  226,  228  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  Id.  No.  61. 

4  The  Federalist,  Nos.  61,  78 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  226,  829  ;  1  Wilaon't 
Law  Lect.  448,  449  ;  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  11,  pp.  226,  228. 
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§  885.  In  tho  next  ploce^  the  power  is  important  as  an  ^di- 
tional  Bocuritj  against  the  enactment  of  rash,  immature,  and 
improi)cr  laws.  It  establishes  a  salutary  check  upon  the  legis- 
lative bodj)  calculated  to  preserve  the  community  against  the 
effects  of  faction,  precipitancy,  unconsitutional  legislation,  and 
tompomry  excitements,  as  well  as  political  hostility.^  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  a  single  man,  even  though  he  be  President, 
cannot  be  presumed  to  possess  more  wisdom  or  virtue  or  expe- 
rience than  what  belongs  to  &  number  of  men«  But  this  fur- 
nishes no  answer  to  tho  reasoning.  The  question  is  not  how 
much  wisdom  or  virtue  or  experience  is  possessed  by  either 
branch  of  the  government  (though  the  executive  magistracy  may 
well  be  presumed  to  be  eminently  distinguished  in  all  these  re- 
spects, and  therefore  the  choice  of  the  people),  but  whether  the 
legislature  may  not  be  misled  by  a  love  of  power,  a  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, a  iK>litical  impulse,  or  a  persuasive  influence,  local  or  Sec- 
tional, which  at  the  same  time  may  not,  from  the  difference  in 
the  election  and  duties  of  the  executive,  reach  him  at  all,  or  not 
reach  him  in  the  same  degree.  He  will  always  have  a  primary 
inducement  to  defend  his  own  powers ;  the  legislature  may  well 
be  presumed  to  have  no  desire  to  favor  them.  He  will  have  an 
opportunity  soberly  to  examine  the  acts  and  resolutions  passed 
by  the  legislature,  not  having  partaken  of  the  feelings  or  combi^ 
nations  which  have  procured  their  passage,  and  thus  correct 
what  shall  sometimes  be  wrong  from  haste  and  inadvertence  as 
well  as  design.^  His  view  of  them,  if  not  more  wise  or  more 
elevated,  will  at  least  be  independent,  and  imder  an  entirely 
different  responsibility  to  the  nation  from  what  belongs  to  them. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  aggregate ; 
they  are  the  representatives  only  of  distinct  parts;  and  some-' 
times  of  little  more  than  sectional  or  local  interests. 

§  886.  Nor  is  there  any  solid  objection  to  this  qualified  power.* 
If  it  should  be  objected  that  it  may  sometimes  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  good  laws  as  well  as  of  bad  laws,  the  objection  is  en- 
titled to  but  little  weight  In  the  first  place,  it  can  never  be 
effectually  exercised  if  two-thirds  of  both  houses  are  in  favor  of 
the  law,  and  if  they  are  not  it  is  not  so  easily  demonstrable  that 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  78  ;  1  Wilsons  LawLect  448,  440,  450. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  78. 

•  1  Tack.  Black.  Oomm.  225,  824 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  11,  pp.  225,  93$. 
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the  law  is  either  wise  or  salutary.  The  presumption  would  rather 
be  the  other  way ;  or  at  least  that  the  utility  of  it  was  not  un- 
questionable, or  it  would  receive  the  requisite  support  In  the 
next  place,  the  great  evil  of  all  free  goveriunents  is  a  tendency 
to  over-legislation,  and  the  mischief  of  inconstancy  and  mutabil- 
ity in  the  laws  forms  a  great  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius 
of  all  free  governments.*  The  injury  which  may  possibly  arise 
from  the  postponement  of  a  salutary  law  is  far  less  than  from  the 
passage  of  a  mischievous  one,  or  from  a  redundant  and  vacillat- 
ing legislation.^  In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  practical  danger 
that  this  power  would  be  much,  if  any,  abused  by  the  President. 
The  superior  weight  and  influence  of  the  legislative  body  in  a 
free  government,  and  the  hazard  to  the  weight  and  influence  of 
the  executive  in  a  trial  of  strength,  afford  a  satisfactory  security 
that  the  power  will  generally  be  employed  with  great  caution, 
and  that  there  will  be  more  often  room  for  a  charge  of  timidity 
than  of  rashness  in  its  exercise.^  It  has  been  already  seen  that 
the  British  king,  with  all  his  sovereign  attributes,  has  rarely  in- 
terposed this  high  prerogative,  and  that  more  than  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  its  actual  application.  If  from  the  oftensivo  nature 
of  the  power  a  royal  hereditary  executive  thus  indulges  serious 
scruples  in  its  actual  exercise,  surely  a  republican  president, 
chosen  for  four  years,  may  be  presumed  to  be  still  more  unwilling 
to  exert  it* 

§  887.  The  truth  is,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  real 
danger  is  that  the  executive  will  use  the  power  too  rarely.  He 
will  do  it  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  just  regard  to 
the  public  safety,  or  public  interests,  or  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion, or  a  necessity  of  maintaining  the  appropriate  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  his  oflBce  compels  him  to  the  step;*  and  then  it 
will  be  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  people  themselves  from  their  own 
representatives.  Even  within  these  narrow  limits  the  power  is 
highly  valuable,  and  if  will  silently  operate  as  a  preventive 
check,  by  discouraging  attempts  to  overawe  or  to  control  the  ex- 
ecutive. Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  such  a  power  is, 
that  its  influence  is  felt  not  so  much  in  its  actual  exercise  as 
in  its  silent  and  secret  energy  as  a  preventive.  It  checks  the 
intention  to  usurp  before  it  has  ripened  into  an  act 

1  The  FederaUflt,  No.  78.'  *  Ibid. 

»  IWd.  *  Ibid.  »  lUd. 
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§  888.  It  has  this  additional  recommendation,  as  a  qualified 
negative,  that  it  does  not,  like  an  absolute  negative,  present  a 
categorical  and  harsh  resistance  to  the  legislative  will,  which  is 
so  apt  to  engender  strife  and  nourish  hostility.  It  assumes  thei 
character  of  a  mere  appeal  to  the  legislature  itself,  and  asks  a 
revision  of  its  own  judgment^  lb  is  in  the  nature,  then,  merely 
of  a  rehearing  or  a  reconsideration,  and  involves  nothing  to 
provoke  resentment  or  rouse  pride.  A  President  who  might  hes- 
itate to  defeat  a  law  by  an  absolute  veto  might  feel  little  scruple 
to  return  it  for  reconsideration  upon  reasons  and  arguments  sug- 
gested on  the  return.  If  these  were  satisfactory  to  the  legisla- 
ture, he  would  have  the  cheering  support  of  a  respectable  portion 
of  the  body  in  justification  of  his  conducb  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  should  not  be  satisfactory,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
would  secure  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  law  without  exposing 
him  to  undue  censure  or  reproach.  Even  in  such  cases  his  op- 
position would  not  be  without  some  benefit  His  observations 
would  be  calculated  to  excite  public  attention  and  discussion, 
to  lay  bare  the  grounds  and  policy  and  constitutionality  of  meas- 
ures,^ and  to  create  a  continued  watchfulness  as  to  the  practical 
effect  of  the  laws  thus  passed,  so  as  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
by  experience  whether  his  sagacity  and  judgment  were  safer  than 
that  of  the  legislature.' (a)  Nothing  but  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
power  upon  frivolous  or  party  pretences  to  secure  a  petty  tri- 
umph or  to  defeat  a  wholesome  restraint  would  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt or  odium;  and  then  it  would  soon  be  followed  by  that 
remedial  justice  from  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
election,  which,  first  or  last,  will  be  found  to  follow  with  reproof 
or  cheer  with  applause  the  acts  of  their  rulers  when  passion  and 
prejudice  have  removed  the  temporary  bandages  which  have 
blinded  their  judgment     Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the 

1  The  Federalist^  No.  78.  <  Bawle  on  the  Gonstitation,  ch.  6,  pp.  61,  62. 

•  Wilson's  Uw  Loot  449,  450  ;  The  Federmlirt,  No.  78. 

(a)  The  veto  power  WM  need  yeryfreel  J  the  exiiitenee  of  the  Confederate  States 

in  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Tyler  goyemment,  is  said  to  have  employed  the 

and  Johnson,  and  during  the  whole  of  reto  power  with  great  freedom,  and  to 

the  former,  important  legislation  was  oon-  have  exercised  by  that  means  a  controlling 

trolled  by  means  thereof.    Some  attempt  aathority  in  the  Congress  on  all  important 

was  made  to  abolish  the  power  nnder  the  measures.    Foote's  War  of  the  Bebellion^ 

feeling  excited,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  any  844. 
very  decided  faror.    Mr.  Davia^  daring 
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government  for  the  last  forty  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
President's  negative  has  been  rarely  exerted;  and  whenevor  it 
has  been,  no  instance  (it  is  believed)  has  occurred  in  which  the 
act  has  been  concurred  in  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  If  tlie 
public  opinion  has  nut  in  all  cases  sustained  this  exercise  of 
the  veto,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  has  rarely  been  found  that 
the  disapprobation  has  been  violent  or  unqualified. 

§  889.  The  proposition  to  unite  the  Supreme  Court  with  the 
executive  in  the  revision  and  qualified  ^rejection  of  laws  failed,  as 
has  been  seen,  in  the  convention.^  Two  reasons  seem  to  have 
led  to  this  result,  and  probably  were  felt  by  the  people  also  as  of 
decisive  weight  The  one  was,  that  the  judges,  who  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  lawTThight  receive  an  improper  bias  from 
having  given  a  previous  opinion  in  their  revisory  capacity.  Tlie 
other  was,  that  the  judges,  by  being  often  associated  witli  the 
executive,  might  be  induced  to  embark  too  far  in  the  political 
views  of  that  magistrate;  and  thus  a  dangerous  combination 
might,  by  degrees,  be  cemented  between  the  executive  and  judi- 
ciary departments.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  judges  too  dis- 
tinct  from  any  other  avocation  than  that  of  expounding  the  laws; 
and  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  place  them  in  a  situation  to  bo 
either  corrupted  or  influenced  by  the  executive.^  To  these  inay  be 
added  another,  which  may  almost  be  deemed  a  corollary  from 
them,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  take  from  the  judges  that 
public  confidence  in  their  impartiality,  independence,  and  integ- 
rity whicn  seem  indispensable  to  thi^  dtie  administratToir-of  pub- 
lie  justice.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  create  suspicion  or 
provoke  jealousy  is  mischievous  to  the  judicial  department. 
Judges  should  not  only  be  pure,  but  be  believed  to  be  so.  The 
moral  influence  of  their  judgments  is  weakened,  if  not  destroyed, 
whenever  there  is  a  general,  even  though  it  be  an  unfounded, 
distrust  that  tliey  are  guided  by  other  motives  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  than  the  law  and  the  testimony.  A  free  ]>eo|>io 
have  no  security  for  their  liberties  when  an  appeal  to  the  judicial 
department  becomes  either  illusory  or  questionable.^  (a) 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  195,  268.  «  The  Federalist,  No.  78. 

s  It  ia  a  remarkable  oircumatanoe  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Jefferaou's  opiniona,  that  he 

(a)  In  the  New  York  council  of  re-  court  were  aaMoiated  with  the  govenior  ; 
vision  under  the  first  constituUon,  the  but  it  did  not  prove  a  satiMfactoiy 
chancellor  and  Justices  of  the  supreme     arrangement. 
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§  890.  The  other  point  of  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ^ 
legislative  check  upon  the  negative  of  the  executive.  It  has  been 
seen  that  it  was  originally  proposed  that  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  should  be  required,  that  this  was  subse- 
quently altered  to  three-fourths,  and  was  finally  brought  back 
again  to  the  original  number.^  One  reason  against  the  throe- 
fourths  seems  to  have  been  that  it  would  afford  little  security 
for  any  effectual  exercise  of  the  power.  The  larger  the  number 
required  to  overrule  the  executive  negative,  the  more  easy  it 
would  be  for  him  to  exert  a  silent  and  secret  influence  to  detach 
the  requisite  number  in  order  to  carry  his  object  Another  rea* 
son  was,  that,  oven  sup]>osing  no  such  influence  to  bo  exerted, 
still,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  of  a  political  nature,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  touched  local  or  sectional  interests,  the  pride  or  the 
power  of  States,  it  would  be  easy  to  defeat  the  most  salutary 
measures,  if  a  combination  of  a  few  States  could  produce  such  a 
result  And  the  executive  himself  might,  from  his  local  attach- 
ments or  sectional  feelings,  partake  of  this  common  bias.  In 
addition  to  Uiis,  tlie  departure  from  the  general  rule  of  the  right 
of  a  majority  to  govern  ought  hot  to  bo  allowed  but  upon  the 
most  urgent  occasions;  and  an  expression  of  opinion  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  in  favor  of  a  measure  certainly  afforded  all 
the  just  securities  which  any  wise  or  prudent  people  ought  to  de- 
mand in  Uie  ordinary  course  of  legislation;  for  all  laws  thus 
passed  might,  at  any  time,  be  repealed  at  the  mere  will  of  the 
majority.  It  was  also  no  small  recommendation  of  the  lessor 
number,  that  it  offered  fewer  inducements  to  improper  combina- 
tions, either  of  the  great  States  or  the  small  States,  to  accom- 
plish particular  objects.  There  could  be  but  one  of  two  rules 
adopted  in  all  governments,  cither  that  the  majority  should  gov- 
ern or  the  minority  should  govern.  Tlio  President  might  be 
chosen  by  a  bare  majority  of  electoral  votes,  and  this  majority 
might  be  by  the  combination  of  a  few  large  States  and  by  a  mi- 
nority of  the  whole  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  were  required  to  pass  a  law,  the  voice  of  two- 

wiM  decidedly  in  fnvor  of  ftMociAUng  the  JudicUry  with  the  exeondre  in  the  exercise  of 
the  nogntive  on  laws,  or  of  investing  it  snpnmteljr  with  a  siniUnr  power.     2  JoOerson's 
Corresp.  274 ;  2  Pitk.  283.    At  a  subsequent  period  his  opinion  respecting  the  value 
and  importance  seems  to  have  undeigone  extnM>rdinary  cliangea. 
^  Journal  of  the  Convention,  pp.  820,  258»  264,  256. 
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thirds  of  the  States  and  two-thirds  of  the  people  might  be  per- 
manently disregarded  during  a  whole  administration.  The  case 
put  may  scorn  strong;  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  the  supposition, 
that  two-tliirds  of  both  houses  would  be  found  ready  to  betray  the 
solid  interests  of  their  constituents  by  the  passage  of  injurious  or 
unconstitutional  laws.  The  provision^  therefore,  as  it  stands, 
affords  all  reasonable  security;  and,  pressed  further,  it  would 
endanger  the  very  objects  for  which  it  is  introduced  into  the 
Constitution. 

§  891.  But  the  President  might  effectually  defeat  the  whole- 
some restraint,  thus  intended,  upon  his  qualified  negative,  if  he 
might  silently  decline  to  act  after  a  bill  was  presented  to  him  for 
approval  or  rejection.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  has  wisely 
provided,  that,  ^^  if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it"^(a)  But  if  tliis  clause  stood  alone,  Congress  mighty 
in  like  manner,  defeat  the  due  exercise  of  his  qualified  negative 
by  a  termination  of  the  session,  which  would  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  President  to  return  the  bill.  It  is  therefore  added, 
^^  unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return, 
in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law." 

§  892.  The  remaining  clause  merely  applies  to  orders^  resolu- 
tionSj  and  votes^  to  which  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  may  be 
necessary;  and  as  to  these,  with  a  single  exception,  the  same 
rule  is  applied  as  is  by  the  preceding  clause  applied  to  bilh.  If 
this  provision  had  not  been  made,  Congress,  by  adopting  the 
form  of  an  order  or  resolution,  instead  of  a  bill,   might  have 

^  The  original  proposition  in  the  convention  was,  that  the  bill  should  be  returned  by 
the  President  in  acven  days.  It  was  subsequently  altered  to  te»  days  by  a  vote  of  nine 
States  against  two.    Journal  of  Convention,  220,  224,  225. 

•. 

(a)  It  has  been  held  that  the  time  for  the  day,  returned  it  to  the  governor, 

specified  wiU  include  days  on  which  the  who  retained  it,  it  was  held  that,  to  pi«- 

legislature  is  not  in  session,  if  it  has  not  vent  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  it  ahonld 

finally  adjourned.     Opinions  of  Justices,  have  been  left  with  the  proper  ofllcer  of 

45  N.  H.  607.    But  the  day  of  presenting  the  house  instead  of  being  retained  by  tbo 

the  bill  for  approval  should  be  excluded,  governor.     Harpending  v,  Haight,  8(^  Col. 

Ibid.    Where  on  the  tenth  day  the  gov-  189.     As  to  when  an  approval  ia  to  bo 

emor  sent  a  biU  with  his  objections  to  the  deemed  complete,  see  People  v.   Hatch, 

house  with  which  it  originated,  but  the  19  111.  288.  i 
messenger,  finding  the  house  had  adjourned 
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effectuallj  defeated  the  President's  qualified  negative  in  all  the 
most  important  portions  of  legislation.^ 

§  898.  It  has  been  remarked  by  De  Lolme,  that  in  most  of  the 
ancient  free  states,  the  share  of  the  people  in  the  business  of  le- 
gislation  was  to  approve  or  reject  tiie  propositions  which  were 
made  to  them,  and  to  give  the  final  sanction  to  the  laws.  The 
functions  of  those  persons,  or  in  general  those  bodies  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  were  to  prepare  and  frame 
the  laws,  and  then  to  propose  them  to  the  people.  In  a  word, 
they  possessed  that  branch  of  the  legislative  power  which  may 
be  called  the  initiativey  that  is,  the  prerogative  of  putting  that 
power  into  action.  In  the  first  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  this 
initiative  power  was  constantly  exercised  by  the  Roman  senate. 
Laws  were  made  poptUi  Ju89t^  ex  authoritate  senati;  and,  even 
in  elections,  the  candidates  were  subject  to  the  previous  appro- 
bation of  the  senate.  In  modem  times,  in  the  republics  of  Yen- 
ice,  Berne,  and  Geneva,  the  same  power  is,  in  fact,  exercised  by 
a  select  assembly  before  it  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  larger  as- 
sembly of  tlie  citizens,  or  their  representatives.'  De  Lolmo  has 
added  that  this  power  is  very  useful,  and  perhaps  even  necessary, 
in  states  of  a  republican  form,  for  giving  a  permanence  to  the 
laws,  as  well  as  for  preventing  political  disorders  and  struggles 
for  power.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
tliis  expedient  is  attended  with  inconveniences  of  little  less  mag- 
nitude than  tlie  evils  it  is  meant  to  remedy.'  TIio  inconveniences 
are  certainly  great,  but  there  are  evils  of  a  deeper  character  be- 
longing to  such  a  system.  The  natural,  nay,  necessary  tendency 
of  it  is,  ultimately  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  initiative  body, 
and  to  leave  to  the  approving  body  but  the  shadow  of  authority. 
It  is  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  an  oligarchy.  And,  so  far 
from  its  being  useful  in  a  republic,  it  is  the  surest  means  of  sap- 
ping all  its  best  institutions,  and  overthrowing  the  public  liber- 
ties, by  corrupting  the  very  fountains  of  legislation.  De  Lolme 
praises  it  as  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  British  monarchy. 
America,  no  less,  vindicates  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
all  her  republican  constitutions. 

§  894.    We  have  thus  passed  through  all  the  clauses  of  the 

^  Joiinuil  of  GoDTention,  pp.  820,  255. 

'  De  Lolme,  Eng.  Const  B.  2,  ch.  4,  p.  224,  and  note. 

*  De  Lolme,  Eng.  Const.  B.  2,  ch.  4,  p.  224,  and  note. 
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Constitution  respecting  the  stractore  and  organization  of  the 
legislative  department,  and  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of 
the  component  branches  severally,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate. 
The  natural  order  of  the  Constitution  next  leads  us  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  powers  which  are  vested,  by  the  Constitution, 
in  the  legislative  department  Before,  however,  entering  upon 
this  large  and  important  inquiry,  it  may  be  useful  to  state,  in  a 
summary  manner,  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  at  each 
new  session  of  Congress,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  are 
usually  passed,  according  to  the  settled  usages  in  Congress, 
under  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  two  houses.  In  substance,  it 
does  not  differ  from  the  manner  of  conducting  the  like  business 
in  the  British  Parliament^ 

§  895.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, the  members  of  each  house  meet  in  their  separate  apart- 
ments. The  House  of  Representatives  then  proceed  to  the  choice 
of  a  speaker  and  clerk ;  and  any  one  member  is  authorized  then 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  speaker,  who  then  admin- 
isters the  like  oath  to  the  other  members  and  to  the  clerk.  The 
like  oath  is  administered  by  any  member  of  the  Senate  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  who  then  administers  a  like  oath  to  all 
the  members  and  the  secretary  of  the  Senate ;  and  this  proceed- 
ing is  had,  when  and  as  often  as  a  new  president  of  the  Senate, 
or  member,  or  secretary,  is  chosen.'  As  soon  as  these  prelimi- 
naries are  gone  through,  and  a  quorum  of  each  house  is  present^ 
notice  is  given  thereof  to  the  President,  who  signifies  his  inten- 
tion to  address  them.  This  was  formerly  done  by  way  of  speech, 
but  is  now  done  by  a  written  message,  transmitted  to  each  house, 
containing  a  general  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
a  recommendation  of  such  measures  as  the  President  may  deem 
fit  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  When  the  habit  was  for 
the  President  to  make  a  speech,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses ;  and  a  written  answer  was  prepared  by  each  house,  which, 
when  accepted,  was  presented  by  a  conmiittee.  At  present,  no 
answer  whatsoever  is  given  to  the  contents  of  the  message.  And 
this  change  of  proceeding  has  been  thought,  by  many  statesmen, 
to  be  a  change  for  the  worse;  since  the  answer  of  each  house  en- 

»  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  22»,  note;  1  Black.  Comm.  181 ;  Jeffenon't  HannaL 
pastim  ;  2  Wilaon's  Urn  Lect  171  to  17«, 
>  Act  of  1789,  oh.  1. 
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abled  each  party  in  the  legislature  to  express  its  own  yiews  as  to 
the  matters  in  the  speech,  and  to  propose  by  way  of  amendment 
to  the  answer  whatever  was  deemed  more  correct  and  more  ex- 
pressive of  public  sentiment  than  was  contained  in  either.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  whole  policy  and  conduct  of  the  ad- 
ministration came  under  solemn  review;  and  it  was  animadverted 
on,  or  defended,  with  equal  zeal  and  independence,  according 
to  the  difTerent  views  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate;  and  the  final 
vote  sliowcd  tlie  exact  state  of  public  opinion  on  all  leading 
niensiires.  Dy  tlio  present  practice  of  messages,  this  facile  and 
concentrated  opportunity  of  attack  or  defence  is  completely  taken 
away ;  and  the  attack  or  defence  of  the  administration  is  perpet- 
ually renewed,  at  distant  intervals,  as  an  incidental  topic  in  all 
other  discussions,  to  which  it  often  bears  very  slight,  and,  per- 
haps, no  relation.  The  result  is,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
lost  in  collateral  debates,  and  that  the  administration  is  driven 
to  defend  itself  in  detail,  on  every  leading  motion  or  measure  of 
tlie  scssioiL* 

§  89U.  A  bill  may  be  introduced  by  motion  of  a  member  and 
leave  of  the  house ;  or  it  may  be  introduced  by  order  of  the  house, 
on  the  report  of  a  committee ;  or  it  may  be  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee. In  cases  of  a  general  nature,  one  day's  notice  is  given 
of  a  motion  to  bring  in  a  bill.  The  bill,  however  introduced,  is 
drawn  out  on  paper,  with  a  multitude  of  blanks,  or  void  spaces, 
where  anything  occurs  that  is  dubious,  or  necessary  to  be  settled 
by  the  house ;  such,  especially,  as  dates  of  times,  sums  of  money, 
amount  of  penalties,  ai^d  limitations  of  numbers.  It  is  then  read 
a  first  time,  for  information ;  and,  if  any  opposition  is  made  to 
it,  tlio  question  is  then  put,  whether  it  shall  be  rejected.  If  no 
opposition  is  made,  or  if  the  question  to  reject  is  negatived,  the 
bill  goes  to  a  second  reading  without  a  question,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly read  a  second  time  at  some  convenient  distance  of  time. 
Every  bill  must  receive  three  readings  in  the  house  previous  to 
its  passage;  and  these  readings  are  on  different  days,  unless 
upon  a  special  order  of  the  house  to  the  contrary.  Upon  the 
second  reading  of  a  bill,  the  speaker  states  it  as  ready  for  com- 
mitment or  engrossment     If  committed,  it  is  committed  either 

^  Under  President  Washington  and  President  John  Adtms  the  practice  was  to  de. 
lirer  speeches.  President  Jefferson  discontinued  this  course^  and  snhstitated  messages ; 
and  this  practice  has  been  since  inrariably  followed. 
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to  a  select  or  a  standing  committee,  or  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  If  to  the  latter,  the  house  determine  on  what  day. 
If  the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  engrossed  (that  is,  copied  out  in  a 
fair,  large,  round  hand),  the  house  then  appoint  the  day  when  it 
shall  be  read  the  third  time.  Most  of  the  important  bills  are 
committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house ;  and  every  motion 
or  proposition  for  a  tax  or  charge  upon  the  people,  and  for  a  va- 
riation in  the  sum  or  quantum  of  a  tax  or  duty,  and  for  an  appro- 
priation of  money,  is  required  first  to  be  discussed  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house.  The  great  object  of  referring  any  matter  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  is,  to  allow  a  greater  freedom 
of  discussion,  and  more  times  of  speaking,  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed by  the  rules  of  the  house.  It  seems,  too,  that  tlio  yeas  and 
nays  are  not  required  to  be  taken  upon  votes  in  committee^  as 
they  may  be  in  votes  in  the  house. 

§  897.  On  going  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  the 
speaker  leaves  the  chair,  and  a  chairman  is  appointed  by  him  to 
preside  in  committee.  Amendments  and  other  proceedings  are 
had  in  committee,  much  in  the  same  way  as  occur  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  business  of  the  house.  Select  and  standing  com* 
mittecs  regulate  their  own  times  and  modes  of  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion  and  pleasure,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  house.  They  make  their  reports  in  the  same  way,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  house,  and  secure  the  directions  of  the  lat- 
ter. When  a  bill  is  committed  to  a  committee,  it  is  read  in  sec- 
tions; paragraph  after  paragraph  is  debated;  blanks  are  filled 
up;  and  alterations  and  amendments,  both  in  form  and  sub- 
stance, are  proposed  and  often  made. 

§  898.  After  the  committee  have  gone  through  with  the  whole 
bill,  they  report  it,  with  all  the  alterations  and  amendments 
made  in  it^  to  the  house.  It  is  then,  or  at  some  suitable  time 
afterwards,  considered  by  the  latter,  and  the  question  separately 
put  upon  every  alteration,  amendment^  and  clause.  After  com- 
mitment and  report  to  the  house,  and  at  any  time  before  its  pas- 
sage, any  bill  may  be  recommitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  house. 
When  a  bill,  either  upon  a  report  of  committee  or  after  full  dis- 
cussion and  amendment  in  the  house,  stands  for  the  next  stage 
of  its  progress,  the  question  then  is,  whether  it  shall  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time.  And  this  is  the  proper  time, 
commonly  chosen  by  those  who  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  it. 
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to  make  their  attack  upon  it^  it  now  being  as  perfect  as  its  friends 
can  shape  it,  and  as  little  exceptionable  as  its  enemies  have  been 
able  to  make  it  Attempts  are,  indeed,  sometimes  made  at  pre- 
vious stages  to  defeat  it,  but  they  are  usually  disjointed  efforts ; 
because  many  persons  who  do  not  expect  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
bill  ultimately,  are  willing  to  let  it  go  on  to  its  most  perfect 
state,  to  take  time  to  examine  it  for  themselves,  and  to  hear  what 
can  be  said  in  its  favor. 

§  899.  TIio  two  last  stages  of  the  bill,  namely,  on  the  ques- 
tions, whotlior  it  shall  have  a  third  reading,  and  whcUicr  it  shall 
pass,  are  the  strong  points  of  resistance  and  defence.  The  first 
is  usually  the  most  interesting  contest,  because  the  subject  is 
more  new  and  engaging,  and  the  trial  of  strength  has  not  been 
made;  so  that  the  struggle  for  victory  is  yet  wholly  doubtful, 
and  the  ardor  of  debate  is  proportionally  warm  and  earnest  If 
the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  it  is, 
when  engrossed,  put  upon  its  final  passage.  Amendments  are 
sometimes  made  to  it  at  this  stage,  though  reluctantly ;  and  any 
now  clause,  thus  added,  is  called  a  rider.  If  the  vote  is  that  the 
bill  shall  pass,  the  title  is  then  settled,  though  a  title  is  always 
reported  with  the  bill ;  and  that  being  agreed  to,  the  day  of  its 
passage  is  noted  at  the  foot  of  it  by  the  clerk.  It  is  then  signed 
by  the  speaker,  and  transmitted  to  the  other  house  for  concur- 
rence therein. 

§  900.  The  bill,  when  thus  transmitted  to  the  other  house, 
goes  through  similar  forms.  It  is  either  rejected,  committed, 
or  concurred  in,  with  or  without  amendments.  If  a  bill  is 
amended  by  the  house  to  which  it  is  transmitted,  it  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  other  house,  in  which  it  originated,  for  their  as- 
sent to  the  amendment  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  fact 
is  made  known  to  the  other  house.  If  not  agreed  to,  the  disa- 
greement is  in  like  manner  notified.  And  the  like  course  is 
adopted,  where  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  with  an  amendment 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  house  proposing  the  amendment 
may  recede  from  it,  or  may  adopt  it  with  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  other  house.  If  neither  is  done,  the  house  then 
vote  to  insist  on  the  amendment  or  to  adhere  to  it  A  vote  to 
insist  keeps  the  question  still  open.  But  a  vote  to  adhere  re- 
quires the  other  house  either  to  insist  or  to  recede ;  for  if,  on 
^eir  part,  there  is  a  vote  to  adhere,  the  bill  usually  falls  without 
VOL.  I. — 42 
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further  cif ort  But^  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  two  houses, 
a  conference  hj  a  committee  of  each  is  usually  asked;  and  in 
this  manner  the  matters  in  controversy  are  generally  adjusted  by 
adopting  the  course  recommended  by  the  committees,  or  one  of 
them.  When  a  bill  has  passed  both  houses,  the  house  last  acting 
on  it  makes  known  its  passage  to  the  other,  and  it  is  delivered 
to  the  joint  committee  of  enrolment,  who  see  that  it  is  truly  en- 
rolled in  parchment,  and,  being  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the 
house  and  the  president  of  the  senate,  it  is  then  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  signature.  If  he  approves  it,  he  signs  it;  and  it  is 
then  deposited  among  the  rolls  in  the  office  of  the  department  of 
state.  If  he  disapproves  of  it,  he  returns  it  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  with  his  objections.  Here  they  are  entered  at  large 
on  the  journal,  and  afterwards  the  house  proceed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  them.* 

§  901.  This  review  of  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  in 
the  passing  of  laws  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  every  mind  the 
cautious  steps  by  which  legislation  is  guarded,  and  the  solici- 
tude to  conduct  business  without  precipitancy,  rashness,  or  irreg- 
ularity. Frequent  opportunities  are  afforded  to  each  house  to 
review  their  own  proceedings;  to  amend  their  own  errors;  to 
correct  their  own  inadvertencies;  to  recover  from  the  results  of 
any  passionate  excitement;  and  to  reconsider  the  votes  to  which 
persuasive  eloquence  or  party  spirit  has  occasionally  misled  their 
judgments.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  legislation  bo  iiuwiso 
or  loose  or  inaccumto,  it  belongs  to  the  infirmity  of  Imnmu  na- 
ture in  general,  or  to  that  personal  carelessness  and  indifFeix^nce 
which  is  sometimes  the  foible  of  genius  as  well  as  the  accom- 
paniment of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

§  902.  The  structure  and  organization  of  the  several  branches 
composing  the  legislature  have  also  (unless  my  judgment  has 
misled  mc)  been  shown  by  tho  past  review  to  l)o  admirably 
adapted  to  preserve  a  wholesome  and  upright  exercise  of  their 
powers.  All  the  checks  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  able  to 
devise  (at  least,  all  which,  with  reference  to  our  habits,  institu- 
tions, and  local  interests,  seemed  practicable  or  desirable)  to  give 

1  ThU  summary  \a  abBtracted  from  1  Black.  Oomm.  181,  182 ;  1  Tucker's  Block. 
Comm.  App.  220,  280,  note  ;  1  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  11,  pp.  228,  224 ;  2  Wilaon*a  Law 
liCct.  171, 172, 178  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  6,  p.  60,  etc  :  and  especially  from 
the  rules  of  both  houses,  and  Jefferson's  Manual  (edition  at  Washington,  1828). 
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perfect  operation  to  the  machinery  of  government,  to  adjust  all 
its  movements,  to  prevent  its  eccentricities,  and  to  balance  its 
forces, —  all  tliese  have  been  introduced,  with  singular  skill,  in- 
genuity, and  wisdom,  into  the  structure  of  the  Constitution. 

§  908.  Yet,  after  all,  the  fabric  may  fall;  for  the  work  of 
man  is  perishable,  and  must  forever  have  inherent  elements  of 
decay.  Nay,  it  must  perish,  if  there  be  not  that  vital  spirit  in 
the  people  which  alone  can  nourish,  sustain,  and  direct  all  its 
movements.  It  is  in  vain  that  statesmen  shall  form  plans  of 
govcrnnient  in  which  tlic  beauty  and  harmony  of  a  republic  shall 
be  embodied  in  visible  order,  shall  bo  built  up  on  solid  substruc- 
tions, and  adorned  by  every  useful  ornament,  if  the  inhabitants 
suffer  the  silent  power  of  time  to  dilapidate  its  walls,  or  crumble 
its  massy  supporters  into  dust;  if  the  assaults  from  without  are 
never  resisted,  and  the  rottenness  and  mining  from  within  are 
never  guarded  against  Who  can  preserve  the  rights  and  lib- 
ci-ties  of  the  people,  when  they  shall  be  abandoned  by  them- 
selves ?  Who  shall  keep  watch  in  the  temple,  when  the  watchmen 
sleep  at  their  ])osts  7  Who  shall  call  upon  the  people  to  i*cdeem 
their  possessions,  and  revive  the  republic,  when  their  own  hands 
have  deliberately  and  corruptly  surrendered  them  to  the  op- 
pressor, and  have  built  the  prisons,  or  dug  the  graves,  of  their 
own  friends  ?  Aristotle,  in  ancient  times,  upon  a  large  survey  of 
the  republics  of  former  days,  and  of  the  facile  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  made  the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  the  melancholy  reflection,  which  has 
been  painfully  repeated  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  mod- 
em times,  that  a  democracy  has  many  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance with  a  tyranny.  "The  ethical  character,"  says  Edmund 
Burke,  "is  the  same;  both  exorcise  despotism  over  the  better 
class  of  citizens;  and  the  decrees  are  in  the  one  what  ordinances 
and  arrCts  arc  in  the  other.  The  demagogucy  too^  and  the  court 
favorite  are  not  uT^requently  the  same  identical  men^  and  always 
bear  a  close  analogy.  And  these  have  the  principal  power,  each 
in  their  respective  governments,  favorites  with  the  absolute 
monarch,  and  demagogues  with  the  people,  such  as  I  have 
dcscril)cd."^ 

§  904.    This  dark  picture,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be 

1  Burke  on  the  French  UeTolation,  note  ;  Aristotle,  Polit  B.  4,  ch.  4.  See  Montes- 
quieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  8,  passim. 
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applicable  to  the  republic  ol  America.  And  yet  it  affords  a 
warning  which,  like  all  the  lessona  of  past  experience,  we  arQ  not 
permitted  to  disregard.  America,  free,  happy,  and  enlightened 
as  she  is,  must  rest  the  preservation  of  her  rights  and  liberties 
upon  the  virtue,  independence,  justice,  and  sagacity  of  the  people. 
If  either  fail,  the  republic  is  gone.  Its  shadow  may  remain 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  and  trickery  of  government, 
but  its  vital  power  will  have  departed.  In  America,  the  dema- 
gogue may  arise,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  He  is  the  natural  though 
spurious  growth  of  republics ;  and  like  the  courtier  he  may,  by 
his  blandishments,  delude  the  ears  and  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  their  own  destruction.  If  ever  the  day  shall  arrive  in  which 
the  best  talents  and  the  best  virtues  shall  bo  driven  from  office 
by  intrigue  or  corruption,  by  the  ostracism  of  Uio  press,  or  Uie 
still  more  unrelenting  persecution  of  party,  legislation  will  cease 
to  be  national    It  will  be  wise  by  acpident  and  bad  by  systeuu 
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CHAPTER  Xnr. 

P0WEB8  OF  CONGBEBd. 

§  906.  We  have  now  arrived)  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries)  lit 
the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
Contains  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  powers  of  legislation 
conndod  to  Congress.  A  Consideration  of  this  most  important 
subject  will  detain  our  attention  for  a  considerable  time ;  as  well 
because  of  tlie  variety  of  topics  which  it  embraces,  as  of  the  con- 
troversies and  discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  It  has  been 
in  the  past  time,  it  is  in  the  present  time^  and  it  will  probably  in 
all  future  time  continue  to  be  the  debatable  ground  of  the  Con- 
stitution, signalized  at  once  by  the  victories  and  the  defeats  of  the 
same  parties.  Here  the  advocates  of  State  rights  and  the  friends 
of  the  Union  will  meet  in  hostile  array*  And  here  those  who 
have  lost  power  will  maintain  long  and  arduous  struggles  to  re- 
gain the  public  confidence,  and  those  who  have  secured  power 
will  dispute  every  position  which  may  be  assumed  for  attack, 
either  of  their  policy  or  their  principles.  Nor  ought  it  at  all  to 
surprise  us  if  that  which  has  been  true  in  the  political  history  of 
other  nations  shall  be  true  in  regard  to  our  own :  that  tlie  oppos* 
ing  parties  shall  occasionally  be  found  to  maintain  the  same  sys- 
tem, when  in  power,  which  they  have  obstinately  resisted  when 
out  of  power>  Without  supposing  any  insincerity  or  departure 
from  principle  in  such  coses,  it  will  be  easily  imagined  that  a  very 
dilTcrcnt  courae  of  reasoning  will  force  itself  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  measures  of  government,  from 
that  which  the  ardor  of  opposition  and  the  jealousy  of  rivals 
might  well  foster  in  those  who  may  desire  to  defeat  what  they 
have  no  interest  to  approve. 

§  906.  The  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section  is  in  the  following 
words :  ^  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States." 
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§  907.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  power  conferred  by  this  clause,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded,  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  clause,  and  to  ascertain  its  true  reading.  Do  tlie 
words,  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises," 
constitute  a  distinct  substantial  power ;  and  the  words,  "  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,"  constitute  anotlier  distinct  and  sub- 
stantial power?  Or  are  the  latter  words  connected  with  the 
former  so  as  to  constitute  a  qualification  upon  them  ?  This  has 
been  a  topic  of  political  controversy,  and  has  furnished  abundant 
materials  for  popular  declamation  and  alarm.  If  the  former  be 
the  true  interpretation,  then  it  is  obvious  that  under  color  of  the 
generality  of  the  words,  to  "  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  the  government  of  the  United  States  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  government  of  general  and  unlimited  powers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subsequent  enumeration  of  specific  powers;  if  the  latter 
be  the  true  construction,  then  the  power  of  taxation  only  is  given 
by  the  clause,  and  it  is  limited  to  objects  of  a  national  character, 
^^  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  the 
general  wclfai'C." 

§  908.  The  former  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  some  minds 
of  great  ingenuity  and  liberality  of  views.^  The  latter  has  been 
the  generally  received  sense  of  the  nation,  and  seems  supported 
by  reasoning  at  once  solid  and  impregnable.    The  reading,  there- 

1  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  827,  828.  See  Dane*s  App.  §  41,  p.  48  ;  see  also  1  Elliot's 
Debates,  98  ;  Id.  298  ;  Id.  800 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  178, 180,  181  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
224  ;  2  U.  S.  Law  Journal,  April,  1826,  pp.  251,  264,  270  to  282.  This  last  work  con- 
tains  in  p.  270  et  $tq.  a  very  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  JeflTeiBou  has, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  insisted  that  this  was  the  federal  doctrine,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  maintained  b3f  the  federalists  as  a  party  ;  and  that  the  other  doctrine  was  that 
of  the  republicans  as  a  party.  4  Jefferson's  Ck>rre8p.  806.  The  assertion  is  inconvKt ; 
for  the  latter  opinion  was^constantly  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  stronnous  fctloml- 
ists  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  bus  since  bevn  niainttilned  by 
many  of  them.  2  Elliot's, Debates,  170,  188,  195  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  262  ;  2  Amer. 
Museum,  484  ;  8  Amer.*  Museum,  888.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Qeorgo  Mason,  one 
of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Virginia  convention,  held  the 
opinion  that  the  clause,  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  was  a 
substantive  power.  Ho  added,  "  Tliat  Congress  should  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Union,  I  grant  But  I  wish  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  re- 
spect to  all  powers,  which  are  not  granted,  that  they  are  retained  by  the  States  ;  other- 
wise, the  power  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare  may  be  perverted  to  its  destmction." 
2  Elliot's  Debates,  827,  828. 
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foro,  which  will  be  maintained  in  ihoBO  commentaries  is  that 
which  makes  the  latter  words  a  qualification  of  the  former ;  and 
this  will  be  best  illustrated  by  supplying  the  words  which  are  ne- 
cessarily to  be  understood  in  this  interpretation.  They  will  then 
stand  thus :  ^^  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States ; "  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public 
debts,  and  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  sense,  Congress  has  not  an  un- 
limited power  of  taxation ;  but  it  is  limited  to  specific  objects, — 
the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  and  providing  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare.  A  tax,  therefore,  laid  by  Congress 
for  neither  of  these  objects,  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  an  ex- 
cess of  its  legislative  authority.  In  what  manner  this  is  to  be  as- 
certained or  decided  will  be  considered  hereafter.  At  present  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  only  is  before  us ;  and  the  reasoning 
by  which  that  already  suggested  has  been  vindicated  will  now  be 
reviewed. 

§  909.  The  Constitution  was,  from  its  very  origin,  contem- 
plated to  be  the  frame  of  a  national  government,  of  special  and 
enumerated  powers,  and  not  of  general  and  unlimited  powers. 
Tliis  is  apparent,  as  will  be  presently  seen  from  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  which  framed  it ;  and  it  has  formed 
the  admitted  basis  of  all  legislative  and  judicial  reasoning  upon 
it  ever  since  it  was  put  into  operation,  by  all  who  have  been  its 
open  friends  and  advocates  as  well  as  by  all  who  have  been  its 
enemies  and  opponents.  If  the  clause,  ^^to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  is  construed  to  be  an  independent  and  substan- 
tive grant  of  power,  it  not  only  renders  wholly  unimportant  and 
unnecessary  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  specific  powers,  but  it 
plainly  extends  far  beyond  them  and  creates  a  general  authority 
in  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  which  they  may  deem  for  the  com- 
"  mon  defence  or  general  welfare.*  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Constitution  would  practically  create  an  unlimited  national  gov- 
ernment. The  enumerated  powers  would  tend  to  embarrassment 
and  confusion,  since  they  would  only  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
true  extent  of  the  general  power,  or  of  the  enumerated  powers. 
1  Presidont  Monroe's  MeiMige,  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  82,  88. 
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§  910.  One  of  the  most  common  maxims  of  interpretation  is 
(as  has  been  already  stated),  that,  as  an  exception  strengthens 
the  force  of  a  law  in  cases  not  excepted,  so  enumeration  wt^akens 
it  in  cases  not  enmnerated.  But  how  could  it  be  applied  with 
success  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  enumerated  powers  were  neither  exceptions  from 
nor  additions  to  the  general  power  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare?  To  give  the  enumeration  of  the 
specific  powers  any  sensible  place  or  operation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  indispensable  to  construe  them  as  not  wholly  and  neces- 
sarily embraced  in  the  general  power.  The  common  principles  of 
interpretation  would  seem  to  instruct  us  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  instrument  ought  to  be  so  expounded  as  to  give 
meaning  to  every  part  which  will  bear  it.  Shall  one  part  of  the 
same  sentence  be  excluded  altogether  from  a  share  in  the  meaning; 
and  shall  the  more  doubtful  and  indefinite  terms  be  retained  in 
their  full  extent,  and  the  clear  and  precise  expressions  be  denied 
any  signification?  For  what  purpose  could  the  enumeration  of 
particular  powers  be  inserted,  if  these  and  all  others  were  meant 
to  bo  included  in  tlie  preceding  general  power?  Nothing  is 
more  natural  or  common  than  first  to  use  a  general  phrase,  and 
then  to  qualify  it  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But  the  idea  of  an 
enumeration  of  particulars  which  neither  explain  nor  qualify  the 
general  meaning,  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  confound 
and  mislead,  is  an  absurdity  which  no  one  ought  to  charge  on  the 
enlightened  authors  of  the  Constitution.^  It  would  be  to  charge 
them  either  with  premeditated  folly  or  premeditated  fraud. 

§  911.  On  the  other  hand,  construing  this  clause  in  connection 
with  and  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  clause  giving  the  power  to  lay 
taxes,  it  becomes  sensible  and  operative.  It  becomes  a  qualifica- 
tion of  that  clause,  and  limits  the  taxing  power  to  objects  for  the 
common  defence  or  general  welfare.  It  then  contains  no  grant 
of  any  power  whatsoever ;  but  it  is  a  mere  expression  of  the  ends 
and  purposes  to  be  effected  by  the  preceding  power  of  taxation.^ 
^  §  912.  An  attempt  has  been  sometimes  made  to  treat  this 
clause  as  distinct  and  independent,  and  yet  as  having  no  real  sig- 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 

*  See  Debates  ou  the  Judiciary  in  1802,  p.  882  ;  Dane's  App.  {  41 ;  President  Hon- 
roe's  Message  on  Internal  Improyements,  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  82,  83 ;  1  Tuck.  Bkok. 
Ap^  281. 
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nificancy  pet  $ey  but  (if  it  may  b6  do  6aid)  ad  a  mere  prelude  to 
the  succeeding  enumerated  powers.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  mode  of  explanation  has  been  suggested  by  the  f  act,  that  in 
the  revised  draft  of  the  Constitution  in  the  convention  the  clause 
was  separated  from  the  preceding  eiactly  in  the  same  manner  ad 
every  succeeding  clause  was,  namely^  by  a  semicolon,  and  a  break 
in  the  paragraph ;  and  that  it  now  stands  in  some  copies,  and  it  id 
said  that  it  stands  in  the  official  copy,  with  a  semicolon  inter- 
posed.^ But  this  circumstance  will  be  found  of  very  little  weight, 
when  tlie  origin  of  tiio  clause  and  its  progress  to  its  present  state 
are  traced  in  the  proceedings  in  the  convention.  It  will  then  ap- 
pear that  it  wad  first  introduced  as  an  appendage  to  the  power  to 
lay  taxes.'  But  there  is  a  fundamental  objection  to  the  interpre- 
tation thus  attemped  to  be  maintained,  which  id,  that  it  robs  the 
clause  of  all  efficacy  and  meanings  No  person  has  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  any  part  of  the  Constitution  id  udelesd,  or  is  without  a 
meaning;  and  a  fortiori  no  person  has  a  right  to  rob  any  part  of 
a  meaning,  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  language  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands.'  Now,  the  words  have  such  a  natural 
and  appropriate  meaning  as  a  qualification  of  the  preceding  clause 
to  lay  taxes.    Why,  then,  should  such  a  meaning  be  rejected  ? 

§  018.  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  clause  ought  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  containing  ^^  general  terms  explained  and 
limited  by  the  subjoined  specifications,  and  tiierefore  requiring  no 
critical  attention  or  studied  precaution,"  ^  because  it  is  assuming 
the  very  point  in  controversy  to  assert  that  the  clause  is  connected 
with  any  subsequent  specifications.  It  is  not  said,  to  ^'provide 
for  the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare,  in  manner  following^ 
viz.J*  which  would  be  the  natural  expression  to  indicate  such  an 
intention.  But  it  stands  entirely  disconnected  from  every  subse- 
quent clause,  both  in  sense  and  punctuation,  and  is  no  more  a 
part  of  them*  than  they  are  of  the  power  to  lay  taxed.    Besides, 

1  Joarn.  of  Cony«ntion,  p.  856 ;  IcL  404  ;  8  United  States  LaiT  Joanml,  p.  264, 
April,  1826,  New  York.  In  The  Federalist,  No.  41,  the  drctunstanoe  that  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  snoceeding  clanses  by  a  semicolon  is  noticed.  The  printed  Journal  of 
the  Convention  gires  the  revised  draft  fhom  Mr.  Bfearly's  copy,  as  above  stated.  See 
Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  851,  856.  See  President  Monroe's  Message  on  Internal 
Improvements,  4tli  May,  1822,  pp.  16,  82,  Ac 

*  Jonm.  of  Convention,  pp.  828,  824,  826» 

*  President  Monroe's  Mossngo,  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  82,  88. 

*  President  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  27  Kov.  1880. 
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what  suitable  application^  in  such  a  sense,  would  there  be  of  the 
last  clause  in  the  enumeration,  viz.,  the  clause  ^^  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  die  foregoing 
powers,  &c."  ?  Surely,  this  clause  is  as  applicable  to  the  power 
to  lay  taxes  as  to  any  other,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  its  being 
a  mere  specification  under  the  power  to  provide  for  the  conunom 
defence  and  general  welfare. 

§  914.  It  has  been  said,  in  support  of  this  construction,  that 
in  the  articles  of  confederation  (art  8)  it  is  provided,  that  ^  all 
charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for 
the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  treasury,  &c  ;"  and  that  ^'the  similarity  in  tlie  use  of 
these  same  phrases  in  these  two  great  federal  charters  may  well 
be  considered  as  rendering  their  meaning  less  liable  to  miscon- 
struction; because  it  will  scarcely  be  said  that  in  the  former 
they  were  ever  understood  to  be  either  a  general  grant  or  power, 
or  to  authorize  the  requisition  or  application  of  money  by  the 
old  Congress  to  the  common  defence  and  [or]  ^  general  welfare, 
except  in  the  cases  afterwards  enumerated,  which  explained  and 
limited  their  meaning;  and  if  such  was  the  limited  meaning  at- 
tached to  these  phrases  in  the  very  instrument  revised  and  re- 
modelled by  the  present  Constitution,  it  can  never  be  supposed 
that  when  copied  into  this  Constitution  a  different  mea^ning 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them."  ^  Without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  the  Constitution  can  in  any  just  and  critical  sense  be 
deemed  a  revision  and  remodelling  of  the  confederation,'  if  the 
argument  here  stated  be  of  any  value  it  plainly  establishes  that 
the  words  ought  to  be  construed  as  a  qualification  or  limitation 
of  the  power  to  lay  taxes.  By  the  confederation,  all  expenses 
incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare  are  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  a  common  treasury,  to  be  supplied  by  requisitions 
upon  the  States.  Instead  of  requisitions,  the  Constitution  gives 
the  right  to  the  national  government  directly  to  lay  taxes.  So 
that  the  only  difiFerence  in  this  view  between  the  two  clauses  is, 
as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  money,  not  as  to  the  objects  or 

1  «  Or  "  is  the  word  in  the  article. 

«  Virginia  Eeport  and  Resolutions  of  7  Jannaiy,  1800.    See  also  The  Federalist. 
No.  41. 

•  See  The  FedenUst,  No.  40. 
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purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  If,  then,  the  Constitution 
were  to  be  construed  according  to  the  true  bearing  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  would  read  thus :  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  taxes 
for  **all  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be 
incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare."  This 
plainly  makes  it  a  qualification  of  the  taxing  power,  and  not  an 
independent  provision  or  a  general  index  to  the  succeeding  spe- 
cifications of  power.  There  is  not,  however,  any  solid  ground 
upon  which  it  can  be  for  a  moment  maintained  that  the  language 
of  the  Oonstiintion  is  to  bo  enlarged  or  restricted  by  the  language 
of  the  confederation.  That  would  be  to  make  it  speak  what  its 
words  do  not  import  and  its  objects  do  not  justify.  It  would  be 
to  append  it  as  a  codicil  to  an  instrument  which  it  was  designed 
wholly  to  supersede  and  vacate. 

§  915.  But  the  argument  in  its  other  branch  rests  on  an  as- 
sumed basis  which  is  not  admitted.  It  supposes  that  in  tlie  con- 
federation no  expenses  not  strictly  incurred  under  some  of  the 
subsequent  specified  powers  given  to  the  continental  Congress 
could  be  properly  payable  out  of  the  common  treasury.  Now, 
that  is  a  proposition  to  be  proved,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  confederation  was  not  finally  ratified  so  as  to  be- 
come a  binding  instrument  on  any  of  the  States  until  March, 
1781.  Until  that  period  there  could  be  no  practice  or  construc- 
tion under  it;  and  it  is  not  shown  that  sul^equently  there  was 
any  exposition  to  the  effect  now  insisted  on.  Indeed,  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  if  there  had  been  any  such  exposition,  and  it  had 
been  unfavorable  to  the  broad  exercise  of  the  power,  it  would 
have  been  entitled  to  less  weight  than  usually  belongs  to  the 
proceedings  of  public  bodies  in  the  administration  of  their  pow- 
ers; since  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  confederation  were  so  obvi- 
ous that  it  was  of  little  use  to  exert  them.  The  States  notoriously 
disregarded  the  rights  and  prerogatives  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
confederacy,  and  even  the  requisitions  of  Congress  for  objects 
most  unquestionably  within  their  constitutional  authority  were 
openly  denied  or  silently  evaded.  Under  such  circumstances 
Congress  would  have  little  inclination  to  look  closely  to  their 
powers,  since,  whether  great  or  small,  large  or  narrow,  they 
were  of  little  practical  value  and  of  no  practical  cogency. 

§  916.  But  it  does  so  happen,  that,  in  point  of  fact^  no  such 
unfavorable  or  restrictive  interpretation  or  practice  was  ever 
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Adopted  by  the  continental  Odngress.     On  the  contrary,  they 
construed  their  power  on  the  subject  of  requisitions  and  taxation 
exactly  as  it  is  now  contended  for,  as  a  power  to  make  requisitions 
on  the  States  for  all  expenses  which  they  might  deem  proper  to 
incur  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare;  and  to  ap- 
propriate  all  moneys  in  the  treasury  to  the  like  purposes.     This 
is  admitted  to  be  of  such  notoriety  as  to  require  no  proof.* 
Surely,  the  practice  of  that  body  in  questions  of  this  nature  must 
be  of  far  higher  value  than  the  mere  private  interpretation  of  any 
persons  in  the  present  times,  however  respectable.    But  the  prac- 
tice was  conformable  to  the  con$tutional  authority  of  Congress 
under  the  confederation.    The  ninth  article  expressly  delegates 
to  Oongress  the  power  ««to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  to  bo 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate 
and  [apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses;"   and 
then  provides  that  Congress  shall  not  "ascertain  the  sums  and 
expenses  necessary  for  the  d^enee  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  Ac.,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the 

»  Ifc.  MadJwn  biiDMl^  in  bis  ktter  to  Mr.  Stevenaoii.  Not.  87.  1830.  admitt  tl>« 
force  of  theM  «m«-k.  in  their  fuU  extent  Hi.  l«,gu.go  i^  "  If  the  pmtice  of  tS 
levoluttonwy  Congrees  be  pleeded  in  opposition  to  thto  riew  of  the  case"  (L  e.  hi. 
view,  that  the  wonl.  have  no  distinct  meuiing),  "  the  pie.  i«  met  by  the  notoriety 
th^  on  seveml  wconntj,  the  p«ctice  of  that  body  is  not  the  expodtor  of  the  ArU<S 
of  theConf«ie»Uon.   TOes.  articles  were  not  in  fo«e  nntU  they  wen,  finally  «UfiT^ 

exigenciee  of  the  war  i  and  derived  ito  sanction  from  the  acquiesoenoe  of  th«  rL*^ 
Alter  that  ev«>t.  habi^  and  a  continued  ex,«di«.cy.  -noXTeT to  a^^^^  « 
app««,t  necessity,  prolong*!  the  exercise  of  an  undefined  authority,  which  w^Z 

IZ  '^'  T'rl'^."  *v  "^'"'*"  "'  *•*  '^y  •"""  «""  ««U  during  pTi,*! 
as  iU  act^  particularly  after  the  fiulure  of  the  bflU  of  credit,  depended  for  thrfT^ffl* 
cacy  ,n  the  wfll  of  the  States,  and  as  ito  gene»l  impoten^Sm,  n.«.if^  2." 

T  *!,"  """^Sl;  "^."^  ^'^"'  »"'>•'  *^«  confede^tion  w..  nXZ^inch  t 
Jlowed  appropriation,  by  Cong„«  for  any  objecto  which  they  deemed  for  Ae  J^™ 
defence  and  general  welfiue.  And  yet  we  a«  now  called  upon  to  tokl  a  n^w  «S 
«od^  glo^  of  that  instrument,  dimctty  at  variance  with  th^t  Z^^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Wijon's  pamphfet  on  the  (Wtu.io.aUty  of  the  Bank  of  Z^L^^ 

?f  ^'  ITT"  "'•^ ""  ••"*  "°*  '**"•'•  to  the  tenn.  "common  defence  and^enS 
welf^e.  in  that  ailment,  probably  wa.^  that  there  was  no  qnertion  respeo^g^'^ 
priation.  of  money  involved  in  that  discu-ion.  He  strenulndy  oonten^TlSt  XT 
^  h«i  a  right  to  ohartor  the  bank,  and  he  alludes  to  the  fifth  «SSthiti?^:: 
the  convenient  management  of  the  ,««»/  inters  of  the  United  Sto^iS,Wd!I 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates  ftom  the  States.  He  deduoes^e  wwTr  ft^m  It! 
b^g  ^^tlally  naaon^  and  vluUy  important  to  the  gov.»m«t  Tt^  U^ 
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Qame.'^  So  that  here  we  hi^ve,  in  the  eighth  article,^  a  declara^ 
tion  that  ^all  charges  of  war  an^  al)  other  expenses  that  shall 
be  incurred  for  the  eomman  d^enee  or  general  welfare^  4o.,  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury ;  **  and  in  the  ninth  article 
an  express  power  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  public  seryice,  and  then  that  the  necessary  sums 
for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  (and  not  of  the 
United  States  alone,  for  the  words  are  added),  or  of  any  of  them^ 
shall  be  ascertained  by  the  assent  of  nine  States.  Clearly^ 
thorcforoi  upon  the  plain  language  of  the  articles,  the  wordfi 
^^ common  defence  and  general  welfare '^  in  one,  and  ^defence 
and  welfare"  in  another,  and  ^publiq  sendee"  in  another,  were 
not  idle  words,  but  were  descriptiTe  of  the  very  intent  and  ob* 
jects  of  the  power,  and  not  oon&ied  Qven  to  the  defence  and  wel* 
fare  of  all  the  States,  but  extending  to  the  welfare  ^d  defence  of 
any  of  them.^  The  power  then  iS|  in  thi^  view,  even  larger  than 
that  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

§  917.  But  there  is  no  ground  whatsoever  which  authorizei^ 
any  resort  to  the  confederation,  to  interpret  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion which  is  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  The 
clause  has  no  reference  whatsoever  to  tiie  confederation,  nor  in- 
deed to  any  other  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  is,  on  its  face,  a 
distinct,  substantive,  and  independent  powen  Who,  then,  is  at 
liberty  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  limited  by  other  clauses,  rather  than 
they  to  be  enlarged  by  it;  since  there  is  no  avowed  connection 
or  reference  from  the  one  to  the  others  ?  Interpretation  would 
here  desert  its  proper  oflSce,  that  which  requires  fliat  ^^  every  part 
of  the  expression  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  allowed  9ome  meaning, 
and  be  made  to  conspire  to  some  common  end."' 

§  918.  It  has  been  further  said,  in  support  of  the  construction 
now  under  consideration,  that  ^^  whether  the  phrases  in  question 
are  construed  to  authorize  every  measure  relating  to  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,  as  qontended  by  some,  or  every 

M  EUiof  s  Deb.  196. 

f  Th6  Fedendist,  No.  40.  In  the  flrat  draft,  of  Dr.  Trtnklin,  in  1T75»  the  olanM 
wm  AS  foUows :  "  All  chargm  of  wMm,  and  all  other  general  expenses  to  be  inourred 
for  tbe  common  welfare,  shall  be  defrayed,"  Ao,  In  Mr.  Dickinson's  dra(t,  in  July, 
1776,  the  words  were,  ''AH  charges  of  wars,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be 
incnrred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,"  Ice  ;  and  these  words  were  sab- 
■eqnently  retained.  1  8eerefc  Jon?,  of  Oongress  (printed  in  1821),  pp^  38$^  894,  807, 
888  to  825,  854.  "^ 
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measure  only  in  which  there  might  be  an  application  of  monej, 
as  suggested  by  the  caution  of  others,  the  effect  must  substan- 
tially be  the  same,  in  destroying  the  import  and  force  of  the  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  powers  which  follow  these  general  phraseB 
in  the  Constitution.  For  it  is  eyident  that  there  is  not  a  single 
power  whatsoever  which  may  not  have  some  reference  to  the  com- 
mon defence  or  the  general  welfare;  nor  a  power  of  any  magni- 
tude, which,  in  its  exercise,  does  not  involve  or  admit  an 
application  of  money.  Fhe  government,  therefore,  which  pos- 
sesses power  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  extents,  is  a  gov- 
ernment without  limitations,  formed  by  a  particular  enumeration 
of  powers;  and,  consequently,  the  meaning  and  efiFect  of  this 
particular  enumeration  are  destroyed  by  the  exposition  givon  to 
these  general  phrases."  Tlie  conclusion  deduced  from  these 
premises  is,  that,  under  the  confederation  and  the  Constitution, 
^^  Congress  is  authorized  to  provide  money  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare.  In  both  is  subjoined  to  this  authority 
an  enumeration  of  the  cases  to  which  their  powers  shall  oxtoncL 
Money  cannot  be  applied  to  the  general  welfare,  otherwise  than 
by  an  application  of  it  to  some  particular  measure,  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare.  Whenever,  therefore,  money  has  been 
raised  by  the  general  authority,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  a  particu- 
lar measure,  a  question  arises,  whether  the  particular  measure 
be  within  the  enumerated  authorities  vested  in  the  Congress.  If 
it  be,  the  money  requisite  for  it  may  be  applied  to  it;  if  it  be 
not,  no  such  application  can  be  made.  This  fair  and  obvious  in- 
terpretation coincides  with,  and  is  enforced  by,  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  by  law.  An 
appropriation  of  money  to  the  general  welfare  would  be  deemed 
rattier  a  mockery  than  an  observance  of  this  constitutional  in- 
junction."* 

§  919.  Stripped  of  the  ingenious  texture  by  which  this  argu- 
ment is  disguised,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to 
obliterate  from  the  Constitution  the  whole  clause,  "to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,"  as  entirely  senseless,  or  inexpressive  of 

1  YirglnU  Resolntiona  of  8th  JaDuary,  1800.  The  same  Kaaoning  ia  in  Pl^aident 
Madiaon's  Teto  measage,  of  8d  of  March,  1817.    4  Elliot'a  Deb.  280,  281. 
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any  intention  whatBoever.^  Strike  them  out^  and  the  Gonstita- 
tion  is  exactly  what  the  argament  contends  for.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  argument  that  the  words  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  because  if  they  are,  and  have  any  meaning,  they  enlarge 
it  beyond  the  scope  of  certain  other  enumerated  powers,  and  this 
is  both  mischievous  and  dangerous.  Being  in  tibe  Constitution, 
they  are  to  be  deemed  vox  et  preterea  nihil^  an  empty  sound  and 
vain  phraseology,  a  finger-board  pointing  to  other  powers,  but 
having  no  use  whatsoever  since  these  powers  are  sufficiently  ap- 
parent without'  Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  framed  and  adopted  by  the  people,  it  is 
a  most  unjustifiable  latitude  of  interpretation  to  deny  effect  to 
any  clause,  if  it  is  sensible  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, and  in  the  place  in  which  it  stands.  If  words  are  in- 
serted, we  are  bound  to  presume  that  they  have  some  definite 
object  and  intent ;  and  to  reason  them  out  of  the  Constitution 
upon  arguments  ah  ineonvenienti  (which  to  one  mind  may  ap- 
pear wholly  unfounded,  and  to  another  wholly  satisfactory),  is  to 
make  a  new  constitution,  nolTto  construe  the  old  one.  It  is  to 
do  the  very  thing  which  is  so  often  complained  of,  to  make  a 
constitution  to  suit  our  own  notions  and  wishes,  and  not  to  ad- 
minister or  construe  that  which  the  people  have  given  to  the 
country. 

§  920.  But  what  is  the  argument,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
sifted  ?  It  reasons  upon  a  supposed  dilemma,  upon  which  it  sus- 
pends the  advocates  of  the  two  contrasted  opinions.  If  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  is 
an  independent  power,  then  it  is  said  that  the  government  is  un- 
limited, and  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  powers  is  unnecessary 
and  useless.  If  it  is  a  mere  appendage  or  qualification  of  the 
power  to  lay  taxes,  still  it  involves  a  power  of  general  appropri- 
ation of  the  moneys  so  raised,  which  indirectly  produces  the 
same  result^  Now,  the  former  position  may  be  safely  admitted 
to  be  true  by  those  who  do  not  deem  it  an  independent  power; 

1  4  ElUot*8  Deb.  236. 

s  In  a  Debate  of  7th  of  Febmaiy,  1792  (4  Elliot* •  Deb.  236),  Mr.  Madison  puts 
tbem  (manifestly  as  his  own  construction)  "as  a  sort  of  caption,  or  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  specified  powers,  and  as  having  no  farther  meaning,  and  giving  no  further 
powers,  than  what  is  found  in  that  specification."  Bee  also  Mr.  Madison's  veto  mes- 
sage, on  the  Bank  Bonus  Bill,  8d  March,  1817.    4  SUiot*8  Deb.  280.  281. 

•  4  Elliot's  Deb.  280,  28L 
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l^ut  the  latter  position  is  not  a  just  conclusion  from  the  premises, 
which  it  states^  that  it  is  a  qualified  power.  It  is  not  a  logical 
QT  a  practical  sequonco  from  the  premises ;  it  is  a  non  sequttur. 

§  921.  A  dilcmmai  of  a  very  different  sort,  might  be  fairly 
put  to  those  who  contend  for  the  doctrine^  that  the  words  are  not 
a  qualification  of  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  and,  indeed,  havo  no 
meaning  or  use  per  se.  The  words  are  found  in  the  clause  re- 
specting taxation,  and  as  a  part  of  that  clause.  If  the  power  to 
tax  extends  simply  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  then  Congress  has  no  power  to  lay  any  taxes  for  any  other 
purpose.  If  so,  then  Congress  could  not  appropriate  the  money 
raised  to  any  other  purposes;  since  the  restriction  is  to  taxes  for 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  of  the  debts 
then  exieting.  This  would  be  almost  absurd.  If,  on  the  otlier 
hand.  Congress  have  a  right  to  lay  taxes  and  appropriate  the 
money  to  any  other  objects,  it  must  be  because  the  words,  ^^  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  authorize 
it,  by  enlarging  the  power  to  those  objects ;  for  there  are  no  other 
words  which  belong  to  the  clause.  All  the  powers  ai*e  iu  distinct 
clauses,  and  do  not  touch  taxation.  No  advocate  for  the  doc- 
trine of  a  restrictive  power  will  contend,  that  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  to  pay  debt9  authorizes  the  payment  of  all  debts  which  the 
United  States  may  choose  to  incur,  whether  for  national  or  con- 
stitutional objects,  or  not.  The  words,  **to  pay  debts,"  are 
therefore  either  antecedent  debts,  or  debts  to  be  incurred  "for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  which  will  justify 
Congress  in  incurring  any  debts  for  such  purposes.  But  the  lan- 
guage is  not  confined  to  the  payment  of  debts  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare.  It  is  not  "to  pay  the  debts" 
merely,  but  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare."  That  is.  Congress  may  lay  taxes  to  provide  means  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  So  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  rejecting  one  part  of  the  qualifying  clause  without 
rejecting  the  whole,  or  enlarging  the  words  for  some  purpose^ 
and  restricting  them  for  others. 

§  922.  A  power  to  lay  taxes  for  any  purpoBcs  whatsoever  is  a 
general  power;  a  power  to  lay  taxes  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses is  a  limited  power.  A  power  to  lay  taxes  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  com- 
\     men  sense  a  general  power.     It  is  limited  to  those  objects.     It 
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cannot  condtitutionally  transcend  them.  If  the  defence  proposed 
by  a  tax  be  not  the  common  defence  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
welfare  be  not  general,  but  special,  or  local,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  national,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  tax  be  not  proposed  for  the  common  defence,  or 
general  welfare,  but  for  other  objects,  whollf  extraneous  (as, 
for  instance,  for  propagating  Mahometanism  among  the  Turks, 
or  giving  aids  and  subsidies  to  a  foreign  nation,  to  build  palaces 
for  its  kings,  or  erect  monuments  to  its  heroes),  it  would  be 
wholly  indefensible  upoi\  constitutional  principles.  The  power, 
then,  is,  under  such  circumstances,  necessarily  a  qualified  power. 
If  it  is  so,  how  then  does  it  affect  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
trench  upon  the  other  enumerated  powers  ?  No  one  will  pretend 
that  the  power  to  lay  taxes  would,  in  general,  have  superseded 
or  rendered  unnecessary  all  the  other  enumerated  powers.  It 
would  neither  enlarge  nor  qualify  them.  A  power  to  tax  does 
not  include  them.  Nor  would  they  (as  unhappily  the  confedera- 
tion too  clearly  demonstrated),^  necessarily  include  a  power  to 
tax.  Each  has  its  appropriate  office  and  objects ;  each  may  ex- 
ist without  necessarily  interfering  with  or  annihilating  the  other. 
No  one  will  pretend  that  the  power  to  lay  a  tax  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  power  to  declare  war,  to  pass  naturalization  and  bank- 
rupt laws,  to  coin  money,  to  establish  post-offices,  or  to  define 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas.  Nor  would  either  of 
these  l>e  deemed  necessarily  to  include  the  power  to  tax.  It  might 
be  convenient;  but  it  would  not  be  absolutely  indispensable. 

§  928.  The  whole  of  the  elaborate  reasoning  upon  the  propri- 
ety of  granting  the  power  of  taxation,  pressed  with  so  much  abil- 
ity and  earnestness,  both  in  and  out  of  the  convention,'  as  vital  to 
the  operations  of  the  national  government,  would  have  been  use- 
less, and  almost  absurd,  if  the  power  was  included  in  the  subse- 
quently enumerated  powers.  If  the  power  of  taxing  was  to  be 
granted,  why  should  it  not  be  qualified  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  7  But  then,  it  is  said,  if 
Congress  may  lay  taxes  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare, the  money  may  be  appropriated  for  those  purposes,  although 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  other  enumerated  powers.  Certainly, 
it  may  be  so  appropriated;  for  if  Congress  is  authorized  to  lay 

1  See  The  Fedemlist,  Ndn.  21,  22,  80 ;  1  Elliot's  Debttee,  818. 
*  See  The  Fedenlisty  Nos.  80  to  87. 
VOL.  I. —43 
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taxes  for  such  purposes,  it  would  be  strange,  if,  when  raised, 
the  money  could  not  be  applied  to  them.     That  would  be  to  give 
a  power  for  a  certain  end,  and  then  deny  the  end  intended  by  the 
power.     It  is  added,  "that  there  is  not  a  single  power  whatso* 
ever,  which  may  not  have  some  reference  to  the  common  defence 
or  general  welfare ;  nor  a  power  of  any  magnitude,  which,  in  its 
exercise,  does  not  involve  or  admit  an  application  of  money.** 
If  by  the  former  language  is  meant  that  there  is  not  any  power 
belonging  or  incident  to  any  government  which  has  not  some  ref- 
erence to  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  the  proposition 
may  be  peremptorily  denied.     Many  governments  possess  pow- 
ers which  have  no  application  to  either  of  these  objects  in  a  just 
sense;  and  some  possess  powers  repugnant  to  boUi.     If  it  is 
meant  that  there  is  no  power  belonging  or  incident  to  a  good  gov- 
ernment^ and  especially  to  a  republican  government,  which  may 
not  have  some  reference  to  those  objects,  that  proposition  may  or 
may  not  be  true ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  in- 
quiry.    The  only  question  is,  whether  a  mere  power  to  lay  taxes, 
and  appropriate  money  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare, does  include  all  the  other  powers  of  government ;  or  even 
does  include  the  other  enumerated  powers  (limited  as  they  are) 
of  the  national  government    No  person  can  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative to  either  part  of  the  inquiry  who  has  fully  considered  the 
subject     The  power  of  taxation  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  of 
powers  belonging  to  governments ;  to  the  State  governments  as 
well  as  the  national  government     Would  a  power  to  tax  author- 
ize a  State  government  to  regulate  the  descent  and  distribution 
of  estates;  to  prescribe  the  form  of  conveyances;  to  establish 
courts  of  justice  for  general  purposes;  to  legislate  respecting 
personal  rights,  or  the  general  dominion  of  property ;  or  to  pun- 
ish all  oflfenccs  against  society  ?    Would  it  confide  to  Congress 
the  power  to  grant  patent  rights  for  invention;  to  provide  for 
counterfeiting  the  public  securities  and  coin;  to  constitute  judi- 
cial tribunals  with  the  powers  confided  by  the  third  article  of 
the  Oonstitution ;  to  declare  war,  and  raise  armies  and  navies, 
and  make  regulations  for  their  government;  to  exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  in  other 
ceded  places ;  or  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  all  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitution  ?     The  Con- 
stitution itself  upon  its  face  refutes  any  such  notion.     It  gives 
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the  power  to  tax,  as  a  substantive  power;  and  gives  others  as 
equally  substantive  and  independent 

§  924.  That  the  same  means  may  sometimes  or  often  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  carry  into  effect  the  different  powers,  furnishes  no 
objection ;  for  that  is  common  to  all  governments.  That  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  may  be  the  usual  or  best  mode  of  carrying 
into  effect  some  of  these  powers,  furnishes  no  objection;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  argument  itself  admits  that 
tlio  power  of  taxation  is  given.  That  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
due  oxerciso  of  all  the  powers  may  admit  of  some  doubt  The 
only  real  question  is,  whether,  even  admitting  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  is  appropriate  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  other  enumer- 
ated powers  (for  no  one  will  contend  that  it  will,  of  itself,  reach 
or  provide  for  them  all),  it  is  limited  to  such  appropriations  as 
grow  out  of  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  In  other  words,  whether 
it  is  an  incident  to  those  powers,  or  a  substantive  power  in  other 
cases,  which  may  concern  the  common  defence  and  the  general 
welfare.  If  there  are  no  other  cases  which  concern  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,  except  those  within  the  scope  of  the 
other  enumerated  powers,  the  discussion  is  merely  nominal  and 
frivolous.  If  there  are  such  cases,  who  is  at  liberty  to  say  that, 
being  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  intend  to  embrace  them  ?  The  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution declares  one  of  the  objects  to  be,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  to  promote  ttio  general  welfare ;  and  if  the 
power  to  lay  taxes  is  in  express  terms  given  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,  what  ground  can  there  be 
to  construe  the  power  short  of  the  object,  — to  say  that  it  shall 
be  merely  auxiliary  to  other  enumerated  powers,  and  not  coex- 
tensive with  its  own  terms  and  its  avowed  objects  ?  One  of  the 
best  established  rules  of  interpretation,  one  which  common-sense 
and  reason  forbid  us  to  overlook,  is,  that  when  the  object  of  a 
power  is  clearly  defined  by  its  terms,  or  avowed  in  the  context, 
it  ought  to  be  construed  so  as  to  obtain  the  object,  and  not  to  de- 
feat it  The  circumstance  that,  so  construed,  the  power  may  be 
abused,  is  no  answer.  All  powers  may  be  abused ;  but  a)re  they 
then  to  be  abridged  by  those  who  are  to  administer  them,  or  de- 
nied to  have  any  operation  ?  If  the  people  frame  a  constitution, 
the  rulers  are  to  obey  it  Neither  rulers  nor  any  other  function- 
aries, much  less  any  private  persons,  have  a  right  to  cripple  it^ 
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because  it  is,  according  to  their  own  views,  inconvenient  or  dan- 
gerous, unwise  or  impolitic,  of  narrow  limits  or  of  wide  influence. 

§  9^.  Besides,  the  argument  itself  admits,  that  ^^  Congress  is 
authorized  to  provide  money  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare."  It  is  not  pretended  that,  when  the  tax  is  laid,  the 
specific  objects  for  which  it  is  laid  are  to  be  specified,  or  that  it 
is  to  be  solely  applied  to  those  objects.  That  would  be  to  insert 
a  limitation  nowhere  stated  in  the  text  But  it  is  said,  that  it 
must  be  applied  tq  the  general  welfare ;  and  that  can  only  be  by 
an  application  of  it  to  some  particular  meaiure  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare.  This  is  admitted.  But  then,  it  is  added,  that 
this  particular  measure  must  be  within  the  enumerated  authori- 
ties vested  in  Congress  (that  is,  within  some  of  the  powers  not 
embraced  in  the  first  clause),  otherwise  the  application  is  not 
authorized.^  Why  not,  since  it  is  for  the  general  welfare  ?  No 
reason  is  assigned,  except  that,  not  being  within  the  scope  of 
those  enumerated  powers,  it  is  not  given  by  the  Constitution. 
Now,  the  promises  may  be  true,  but  Uie  conclusion  docs  not  fol- 
low, unless  the  words  common  defence  and  general  w^\fare  are 
limited  to  the  spccirications  included  in  those  powers.  So  that, 
after  all,  we  are  led  back  to  the  same  reasoning,  which  con- 
strues the  words  as  having  no  meaning  per  m,  but  as  dependent 
upon,  and  an  exponent  of,  the  enumerated  powers.  Now,  this 
conclusion  is  not  justified  by  the  natural  connection  or  colloca- 
tion of  the  words;  and  it  strips  them  of  all  reasonable  force  and 
efficacy.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  ^Hhis  fair  and  obvious  inter- 
pretation coincides  with,  and  is  enforced  by,  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  by  law ; "  as 
if  the  clause  did  not  equally  apply,  as  a  restraint  upon  drawing 
money,  whichever  construction  is  adopted.  Suppose  Congress 
to  possess  the  most  unlimited  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
general  welfare,  would  it  not  be  still  true  that  it  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  until  an  appropriation  was  made  hj 
some  law  passed  by  Congress  ?  This  last  clause  is  a  limitation, 
not  upon  the  powers  of  Congress,  but  upon  the  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  other  public  officers,  in  regard  to  the  public  moneys  in 
the  treasury. 

§  926.   The  argument  in  favor  of  the  construction  which  treats 

1  See  alBO  4  EUiof  a  DeUtet,  280,  281. 
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the  clause  as  a  qualification  of  the  power  to  laj  taxes,  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  presented  in  a  more  concise  or  forcible  shape 
than  in  an  oflicial  opinion  deliberately  given  by  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen.^  "To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
ral  welfare  of  the  United  States  is,"  says  he,  "to  lay  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  CPor  the  laying 
of  taxes  is  the  j>ower^  and  the  general  welfare  the  purpose^  for 
which  the  power  is  to  be  exercised.^  Congress  are  not  to  lay 
taxes  ad  libitum^  for  any  purpose  they  please;  but  only  to  pay 
the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  In  like  man- 
ner they  are  not  to  do  anything  they  please  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  only  to  lay  taxes  for  that  purpose.  To  con- 
sider the  latter  phrase  not  as  describing  the  purpose  of  the  first, 
but  as  giving  a  distinct  and  independent  power  to  do  any  act 
they  please  which  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  Union,  would 
render  all  the  preceding  and  subsequent  enumerations  of  power 
completely  useless.  It  would  reduce  the  whole  instrument  to  a 
single  phrase,  that  of  instituting  a  congress  with  power  to  do 
whatever  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  United  States;  and,  as 
they  would  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  good  or  evil,  it  would  also 
be  a  power  to  do  whatever  evil  they  pleased.  It  is  an  established 
i*ulo  of  construction,  where  a  phrase  will  bear  either  of  two  mean- 
ings, to  give  that  which  will  allow  some  meaning  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  instrument,  and  not  that  which  will  render  all  the 
others  useless.  Certainly,  no  such  universal  power  was  meant 
to  be  given  them.  It  was  intended  to  lace  them  up  strictly 
within  the  enumerated  powers,  and  those  without  which,  as^_^ 
means,  those  powers  could  not  be  carried  into  effect"*  ^f"- 

§  927.  The  same  opinion  has  been  maintained  at  different  and 
distant  times  by  many  eminent  statesmen.'    It  was  avowed  and 

1  Mr.  JefTereoii. 

*  Jeflbraon'B  opinion  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stntee,  16th  Pebruary,  1701 ;  4 
JeflTorson's  Correspondenoe,  624,  626.  This  opinion  was  deliberately  reanaerted  by  Mr. 
Jeflerson  on  other  occasions.  There  may,  perhaps,  also  be  foand  traces  of  an  opinion 
still  more  restrictiTe  in  his  later  writings ;  bat  they  are  very  obscure  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. See  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  806,  416,  467 ;  Message  of  President  Jefferson, 
2d  December,  1806  ;  6  Wait*s  State  Papers,  468,  468,  460. 

*  It  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Treasury  Report  on  Manufactnres  (6th    . 
Dec.  1791),  and  in  his  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  National  Bank,  23d 
Feb.  1791,  pp.  147, 148  ;  by  Mr.  Gerry  in  the  debate  on  the  National  Bank  in  Feb. 
1791,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  226 ;  by  Mr.  EUswortk  in  a  speech  in  1788,  8  American 
Museum,  888 ;  and  by  President  Monroe  in  his  Message  of  the  4th  of  May,  1822, 
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apparently  acquiesced  in,  in  the  stated  conventions  called  to 
ratify  the  Constitution;^  and  it  has  been,  on  various  occasions, 
adopted  by  Congress,^  and  may  fairly  bo  deemed  that  which  the 
deliberate  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  nation  has  at  all  times  sup- 
ported. This,  too,  seems  to  be  the  construction  maintained  hy 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Gibbons 
V,  Ogden,'  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said,  ^^  Congress  is  authorized  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  etc.,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  This  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  for  the  support  of  their 
own  governments ;  nor  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States 
an  exercise  of  any  portion  of  the  power  that  is  granted  to  the 
United  States.  In  imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes  they  are 
not  doing  what  Congress  is  empowered  to  do.  Congress  is  not 
empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are  within  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  government  is 
exercising  the  power  of  taxation,  neither  is  exercising  tlio  i>ower 
of  the  other. "  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not^  perhai>s,  too 
much  to  contend  that  it  is  the  tniest,  the  safest,  and  the  most 
authoritative  construction  of  the  Constitution.^ 

§  928.  The  view  thus  taken  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
will  receive  some  confirmation  (if  it  should  be  tliought  by  any 
person  necessary)  by  an  historical  examination  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention.     The  first  resolution  adopted  by  tlio  con- 

(pp.  83  to  88),  in  an  elaborate  alignment  which  weU  deaenres  to  be  atudied.  He  con- 
tends, that  the  power  to  lay  taxes  is  confined  to  purposes  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare.  And  that  the  power  ot  appropriation  of  the  moneys  is  coextenaiTei, 
that  is,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  any  purposes  of  the  common  defence  or  general 
welfare.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  11th  of  July,  1S32, 
published  since  the  preparation  of  these  Commentaries,  has  given  a  roaaterly  expo- 
sition of  the  clause,  to  which  it  may  be  important  hereafter  again  to  rocur. 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  170, 188,  195,  828,  844  ;  8  KUiof  s  Debates,  262  ;  2  American 
Kaseum,  484 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  811  ;  Id.  81,  82;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  262,  290  ;  2 
American  Museum,  644. 

*  See  cases  referred  to  in  President  Monroe's  Message,  4th  of  May,  1822  ;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect  pp.  250,  251 ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  226,  248,  244,  279  to  282  ;  Id.  201,  292  • 
2  United  States  Law  Journal,  April  1826,  pp.  268  to  280  ;  Webster's  Speeches,  8S9  to 
401,  411,  412,  426. 

<  9  Wheat  R.  1,  199. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  p.  261 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28,  pp.  811  to  815  • 
Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  104;  2  United  States  Law  Journal,  April.  ISStf' 
pp.  251  to  282.  • 
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Yoution  on  ibis  subject  of  ibe  powers  of  tbe  general  government 
was,  ^'tbat  tbe  national  legislature  ougbt  to  be  empowered  to 
enjoy  tbe  legislative  rigbts  vested  in  Congress  by  tbe  confedera- 
tion, and  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  wbicb  tbe  separate 
States  arc  incompetent^  or  in  wbicb  tbe  barmony  of  tbe  United 
States  may  be  interrupted  by  tbe  exercise  of  individual  legisla- 
tion. "  ^  At  a  subsequent  period,  tbe  latter  clause  was  altered, 
so  as  to  read  tbus:  ^And,  moreover,  to  legislate  in  all  cases /or 
the  general  intereBte  of  the  Unian^  and  also  in  tbose  to  wbicb  tbe 
States  arc  sciMiratoly  incompetent,  or  in  wbicb  tbe  barmony  of 
tlio  Unit(id  States  may  bo  interrupted  by  tbe  exercise  of  individ- 
ual legislation. "  *  Wben  tbe  first  draft  of  tbe  Constitution  was 
prepared,  in  pursuance  of  tbe  resolutions  of  tbe  convention,  tbe 
clause  respecting  taxation  (being  tbe  first  section  of  tbe  seventb 
article)  stood  tbus :  ^  Tbe  legislature  of  tbe  United  States  sball 
bavo  tbe  i)ower  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises," witbout  any  qualification  or  limitation  wbatsoever. 

§  929.  Afterwards  a  motion  was  made  to  refer  certain  propo- 
sitions, and  among  otbers  a  proposition  to  secure  tbe  payment  of 
tlie  public  debt,  and  to  appropriate  funds  exclusively  for  tbat 
purpose,  and  to  secure  tbe  public  creditors  from  a  violation  of 
tbe  public  faitb,  wben  pledged  by  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  legisla- 
ture, to  a  select  committee  (of  five),  wbicb  was  accordingly 
dono.^  Anotber  committee  (of  eleven)  was  appointed  at  tbe 
same  time,  to  consider  tbe  necessity  and  expediency  of  tbe  debts 
of  tbe  several  States  being  assumed  by  tbe  United  States.^  Tbe 
latter  committee  reported  tbat  '^tbe  legislature  of  tbe  United 
States  sball  bave  power  to  fulfil  tbe  engagements  wbicb  bave 
been  entered  into  by  Congress,  and  to  discbarge  as  well  tbe  debts 
of  tbe  United  Statcn  as  tbe  debts  incurred  by  tbe  several  States 
during  tbe  late  war,  for  tbe  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare." Tbis  proposition,  it  may  be  presumed,  bas  no  reference 
wbatsoever  to  tbo  clause  in  tbe  draft  of  tbe  Constitution  to  lay 
taxes.  Tbe  former  committee  (of  five)  at  a  later  day  reported 
tbat  tbere  sbould  be  added  to  tbe  first  section  of  tbe  seventb  ar- 
ticle (tbe  clause  to  lay  taxes)  tbe  following  words,  ^for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  tbe  debts  and  tbe  necessary  expenses  of  tbe  United  States, 
provided,  tbat  no  law  for  raising  any  brancb  of  revenue,  except 

1  Joarn.  of  Conyctition,  68,  86,  87, 185,  186. 

s  Id.  81, 182,  208.  •  Id.  261.  «  Ibid. 
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what  may  be  specially  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  interest 

on  debts  or  loans,  shall  continue  in  force  for  more  than ^ 

years."  ^  It  was  then  moved  to  amend  the  first  clause  of  the  re- 
port of  the  other  committee  (on  State  debts),  so  as  to  road  as 
follows:  '^The  legislature  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  and  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  the  United  States,''  which  (after  an  ineffoct- 
ual  attempt  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words,  ^^  discharge  the 
debts,"  and  inserting  the  words,  ^liquidate  the  claims")  passed 
unanimously  in  the  afiirmative.^  So  that  the  provision  'in  the 
report^  to  assume  the  State  debts,  was  struck  out  On  a  subse- 
quent day  it  was  moved  to  amend  the  first  section  of  the  seventh 
article,  so  as  to  read :  ^  The  legislature  shall  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments, and  discharge  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cisesy"  which  passed  in  the  affirmative;^  thus  incorporating  the 
amendment  already  stated  with  the  clause  respecting  taxes  in 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution.  On  a  subsequent  day  the  follow- 
ing clause  was  proposed  and  agreed  to:  ^^AU  debts  contracted 
and  engagements  entered  into  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Con- 
stitution as  under  the  confederation."  On  tlie  same  day,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  it  was  proposed  to  add  to 
the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  seventh  article  (to  lay 
taxes,  etc.)  the  following  words:  ^for  the  payment  of  said  debtSi 
and  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  which  passed  in  the  nega- 
tive by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.*  So  that  the  whole 
clause  stood  without  any  further  amendment^  giving  the  power 
of  taxation  in  the  same  unlimited  terms  as  it  was  reported  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution.  This  unlimited  extent  of 
the  power  of  taxation  seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory;  and  at 
a  later  day  another  committee  reported  that  the  clause  respect- 
ing taxation  should  read  as  follows:  ^^The  legislature  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States ; "  and  this  passed  in  the  affirmative 
without  any  division.'^  And  in  the  final  draft  the  whole  clause 
now  stands  thus:  ^^The  Congress,  etc.,  shall  have  power  to  lay 

1  Jonrn.  of  Conyentioii,  277.  *  Id..  979,  S80. 

>  Id.  284.  «  Id.  291.  •  Id!  828,  824,  826. 
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and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States/'  ^  From  this  historical  surrej  it  is  apparent  that 
it  was  first  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  power  to  lay 
taxes ;  that  it  was  originally  adopted  as  a  qualification  or  limi- 
tation of  the  objects  of  that  power;  and  that  it  was  not  discussed 
as  an  independent  power,  or  as  a  general  phrase  pointing  to  or 
connected  with  the  subsequent  enumerated  powers.  There  was 
another  amendment  proposed,  which  would  have  created  a  gen* 
oral  iK>wcr  to  this  ofTcct,  but  it  was  never  adopted,  and  seems 
silently  to  have  been  abandoned*' 

§  980.  Besides,  it  is  impracticable  in  grammatical  propriety 
to  separate  the  different  parts  of  the  latter  clausa  The  words 
are,  ^'to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence," 
etc.  '^  To  pay  the  debts  ^  cannot  be  construed  as  an  independent 
power;  for  it  is  connected  with  the  other  by  the  copulative 
^and."  The  payment  of  the  antecedent  debts  of  the  United 
States  was  already  provided  for  by  a  distinct  article;^  and  the 
power  to  pay  future  debts  must  necessarily  be  implied  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  could  constitutionally  be  contracted;  and 
would  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  enumerated  power  to  pass 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  powers  given  by  the 
Constitution  into  effect.  If,  then,  th»9e  words  were  and  ought 
to  be  read  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  in 
connection  with  it  (as  this  historical  review  establishes  beyond 
any  reasonable  controversy),  they  draw  the  other  words,  "and 
provide  for  the  common  defence, '*  etc.,  with  them  into  the  same 
connection.  On  the  other  band,  if  this  connection  be  once  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  almost  absurd  to  contend,  that  "to  pay  the 
debts  "  of  the  United  States  was  a  general  phrase,  which  pointed 
to  the  subsequent  enumerated  powers,  and  was  qualified  by  them ; 
and  yet,  as  a  part  of  the  very  clause,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard  it.  The  truth  is,  as  the  historical  review  also  proves, 
that  after  it  had  been  decided  that  a  positive  power  to  pay  the 
public  debts  should  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  and  a  desire 
had  been  evinced  to  introduce  some  restriction  upon  the  power 
to  lay  taxes,  in  order  to  allay  jealousies  and  suppress  alarms,  it 
was  (keeping  both  objects  in  view)  deemed  best  to  append  the 

*  Jonrn.  of  Conyention,  861,  860.  •  Id.  277. 

*  JoanL  of  Gonrentioii,  291.    Bee  also  the  Ooniititatioii,  art  8. 
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power  to  pay  the  public  debts  to  the  power  to  lay  taxes ;  and 
then  to  add  other  terms,  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  the  other 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Among  these  none 
were  more  appropriate  than  the  words  ^^  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  found  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
subsequently  with  marked  emphasis  introduced  into  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Constitution.  To  this  course  no  opfiosition  was  made, 
because  it  satisfied  those  who  wished  to  provide  positively  for 
the  public  debts,  and  those  who  wished  to  have  the  power  of  tax- 
ation coextensive  with  all  constitutional  objects  and  powers.  In 
otlier  words,  it  conformed  to  tlie  spirit  of  that  resolution  of  the 
convention,  which  authorized  Congress  '^to  legislate,  in  all  cases, 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  Union."  ^ 

1  Journal  of  Conyention,  181. 182,  208.  The  letter  of  Jfr.  Madiaon  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son of  27th  November,  18S0,  contains  an  historical  examination  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  clause,  substantially  the  same  as  tliat  given  above.  After  iierusing  it, 
I  perceive  no  reason  to  change  tlie  foregoing  reasoning.  In  one  reaiicct,  Mr.  Madison 
seems  to  labor  under  a  mistake,  namely,  in  supixising  tliat  the  pro|M)8itiou  of  the  25th 
of  August,  to  add  to  the  power  to  lay  taxes»  as  previously  amended  on  the  2dd  of 
August,  the  words,  "for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  for  defraying  the  expenses, 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  tlie  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  was  rejected  on 
account  of  the  generality  of  the  phraseology.  The  known  opinions  of  some  of  the 
States,  which  voted  in  the  negative  (Connecticut  alone  voted  in  the  affirmative),  shows 
that  it  could  not  have  been  rejected  on  this  account.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
rejected,  because  it  contained  a  restriction  upon  the  power  to  tax  ;  for  this  power 
appears  at  first  to  have  passed  without  opposition  in  its  general  form.  Journal  of 
Ck>nvention,  pp.  220,  257,  284,  291.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  to 
have  the  remarks  of  this  venerable  statesman  in  his  own  words,  and  therefore  they  are 
here  inserted.  After  giving  an  historical  review  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
whole  clause,  he  says  :  — 

«<  A  special  provision  in  this  mode  could  not  liave  been  necessary  for  the  debts  of 
the  new  Congress  ;  for  a  power  to  provide  money,  and  a  power  to  perform  certain  acta, 
of  which  money  is  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  means,  muftt,  of  course,  carry  with 
tliem  a  power  to  pay  the  expense  of  performing  the  acts.  Nor  was  any  special  pro- 
vision for  debts  proposed,  tiU  the  case  of  the  revolutionary  debts  was  brought  into 
view ;  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  from  the  course  of  the  varied  projiositions  which 
have  been  noticed,  that,  but  for  the  old  debts,  and  their  association  with  the  terms, 
'  common  defence  and  general  welfare,'  the  clause  would  have  rciwiiucd  as  roiwrted  in 
the  first  draft  of  a  constitution,  expressing  generally  '  a  power  in  Congress  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ; '  without  any  addition  of  the  phrase  '  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.'  With  this  addition,  indeed,  the 
language  of  the  clause  being  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  clause  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  it  would  be  qualified,  as  in  those  articles,  by  the  specification  of  powers 
subjoined  to  it.  But  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  terms  in  question 
would  not  have  been  introduced,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  old  debts,  with 
which  they  happened  to  stand  in  a  Csmiliar  though  inoperative  relation.    Thus  in- 
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§  931.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question,  what  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  the  Oon- 

trodnced,  liowever,  they  pus  andistorbed  throngh  the  taheeqaent  etagee  of  the 
Constitatioii. 

"  If  it  be  asked,  why  the  terms  '  common  defence  and  general  welfare,'  if  not  meant 
to  convey  the  oomprehensiye  power,  which,  taken  literally,  they  express,  were  not  qnal« 
ified  and  explained  by  some  reference  to  the  particular  power  subjoined,  the  answer  is 
at  hand,  that  althongh  it  might  easily  have  been  done^  and  experience  shows  it  might 
be  well  if  it  had  been  done,  yet  the  omission  is  acoonnted  for  by  an  inattention  to  the 
phniM*oli)gy,  occoflionod,  doiibtlosR,  by  identity  with  the  harmless  character  attached  to 
it  in  tlio  instrument  from  which  it  was  borrowed. 

"  Dnt  may  it  not  be  asked  with  infinitely  more  propriety,  and  without  the  possi* 
bility  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  why,  if  the  terms  were  meant  to  embrace  not  only  all 
the  [lowers  particularly  expressed,  but  the  indefinite  power  which  has  been  claimed 
under  them,  the  intention  was  not  so  declared ;  why,  on  that  supposition,  so  much 
critical  labor  was  employed  in  enumerating  the  particular  poweia,  and  in  defining  and 
limiting  their  extent  t 

"The  variations  and  vicissitudes  in  the  modification  of  the  clause  in  which  the 
terms  'common  defence  and  general  welfare' appear  are  remarkable;  and  to  be  no 
otherwise  explained  than  by  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  necessity  or  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  provision  for  the  debts  of  the  Bevolution  ;  some  of  the  membeiB 
apprehending  improper  claims  for  losses  by  depreciated  bilk  of  credit ;  others,  an 
evasion  of  proper  claims,  if  not  positively  brought  within  the  authorized  functions  of 
the  new  government ;  and  others,  again,  considering  the  past  debts  of  the  United 
States  as  sufficiently  secured  by  the  principle  that  no  cJiange  in  the  government  could 
change  the  obligations  of  the  nation.  Besides  the  indications  in  the  Journal,  the 
history  of  the  iwriod  sanctions  tliis  explanation. 

"  But  it  is  to  be  emphatically  remarked,  that,  in  the  multitude  of  motions,  propo- 
sitions, and  amendments,  there  is  not  a  single  one  having  reference  to  the  terms 
'common  defence  and  general  welfare,'  unless  we  were  so  to  understand  the  proiKsi- 
tion  containing  them,  made  on  August  26th,  which  wss  disagreed  to  by  all  the  States 
except  one. 

"The  obvious  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  these  terms,  copied  from 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  were  regarded  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old  instrument, 
merely  as  general  terms,  explained  and  limited  by  the  sulgoined  specifications,  and 
therefore  requiring  no  critical  attention  or  studied  precaution. 

"  If  the  practice  of  the  revolutionary  Congress  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  pica  \a  met  by  the  notoriety,  that,  on  several  accounts,  the  prac- 
tice  of  that  body  is  not  the  expositor  of  the  '  Articles  of  Confederation.'  These 
articles  were  not  in  force  till  they  were  finally  ratified  by  Maryland  in  1781.  Prior 
to  that  event  the  power  of  Congress  was  measured  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
and  derived  its  sanction  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  States.  After  that  event,  habit, 
and  a  continued  expediency,  amounting  often  to  a  real  or  apparent  necessity,  prolonged 
the  exercise  of  an  undefined  authority,  which  was  the  more  readily  overlooked,  as  the 
members  of  the  body  held  their  seats  during  pleasure,  as  its  acts,  particularly  after  the 
failure  of  the  bills  of  credit,  depended  for  their  eflicacy  on  the  will  of  the  States,  and 
as  its  general  impotency  became  manifest.  Examples  of  departure  from  the  prescribed 
rule  are  too  well  known  to  require  proof;  The  case  of  the  old  bank  of  North  America 
might  be  cited  as  a  memorable  one.    The  incorporating  ordinance  grew  out  of  the 
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fitituttoii^  and  aficcrtainod  that  tlio  pawcr  of  taxatiou,  tliough 
gQoeral  vm  to  tho  subjecta  to  which  It  may  he  applied^    is  yet 

iiirerrcd  neceasity  of  «ucU  au  iDStitutioD  to  cany  oti  tlie  wafj  by  tiiding  Ui«  finaDOo^ 
which  word  At^vitig  auder  the  neglect  or  iniLbLttty  of  the  SlaU»  to  furnisJt  their  M* 
■ebaed  quota*.  Congress  y/oA  at  the  time  bo  mu<^)i  ftwaru  of  thtj  defiuieut  kuUiorityp 
that  thi^y  recommended  it  to  til e  State  legiiliUt^n^d  to  poda  lawa  giviiig  due  effbct  to  thjt 
ordioiini^e,  whbb  wm  doue  by  Fenii^ylvAuia  lukd  siivenil  other  SUites, 

"Mr.  Wilflon,  jtiaLly  distinguished  tor  his  Intetlecttml  powers,  being  deeply  im- 
prea&ed  wiLh  tha  im|Hir lance  of  a  luvnk  at  »uc)i  s  cmiflp  publish  ijhI  a  ^injiU  |)au)[>hlett 
cuUtlixi  *  Cotiiitdtfrationa  oti  the  Bauk  of  North  America,*  lu  which  he  endeavored  to 
derive  the  power  from  tha  natuTa  of  the  Union,  m  which  the  colonios  were  declpired  mnd 
bucanie  indt][)en dent  States  ;  and  also  from  the  tenor  of  the  *  Articles  of  CoufiHlenitioii  * 
themaelves.  But  whut  k  perticuUrty  worthy  of  notice  ia,  that  with  all  his  anxious 
Jiearcb  in  thoie  articlua  for  eueh  a  power,  he  never  glanced  at  the  ieriua  *  colhiuuil  do* 
fcncti  and  gunaml  wulfuro*  uh  aauun^  of  iU  He  nithcrchotsu  to  i^e^it  the  [^luiiii  ou  a 
reeitiil  in  the  tcitt  '  that,  for  the  mora  convenient  luanugBniaut  of  tha  geneml  iu teres t9 
of  the  Uiiitiid  States,  delagutos  shall  be  annually  apiiointod  to  meet  in  Congress'  wbiob 
he  said  implltHl  that  the  United  Btutes  had  guueral  rights  general  powers,  aiid  ^neral 
ohligatLonst  not  derived  froTn  any  particular  State^  nor  from  all  tbu  piirticulur  States^ 
takisn  iuiMLrutely,  but  '  rotinltiiig  frvTii  thu  nniou  ef  the  wlioW; '  theno  gene  ml  ptjwura 
not  being  amtrei1i)il  by  thu  urtiulu  dixihirtng  Lbiit  iMieh  8 tutu  reUiiii<»l  tiU  jukwetii  not 
gmnted  by  the  artiuloHf  because  *  the  individual  States  never  pOBsestted  and  could  not 
retain  a  general  power  over  the  others*^ 

^Tbe  authority  and  aiguuient  here  resorted  to,  if  prorinj^the  ingenuity  and  patri- 
otio  anxiety  of  the  author  on  one  hand,  show  sufficiently,  on  the  other,  that  the  terra* 
'common  defence  and  general  welfare  '  could  not,  aeoordJng  to  the  known  accoptanoQ 
of  them,  avail  his  object. 

"That  the  terms  in  question  were  not  inspected  in  the  convention  which  forttied 
the  Coimtitution  uf  any  such  meaning  as  has  been  constructivisly  applied  to  theio, 
may  be  pronoun (^  with  entire  conhdenco.  For  it  exceeds  the  pcsaibility  of  belief 
that,  the  known  advocates  in  the  convention  for  a  jcalons  grant  and  cautious  defini* 
tion  of  Federal  pawera,  should  have  silently  pur  milted  the  intrtHluetion  of  words  or 
phrases  in  a  lenoe  rendering  &uitleiia  the  restrict iona  and  deSuitiona  elaborated 
by  them, 

"  ConJider,  for  a  moment,  the  immeaanmble  difference  between  the  Conatitutlon 
limited  in  its  jKiwcrs  to  the  enuinemted  objects,  and  cxpnndoil  oa  it  would  lie  by  tlio 
imjiort  clatLucd  for  Ibe  phtanuolugy  in  quuatLon.  The  diJfurenoe  is  eqiiivubnt  to  two 
constitutions,  of  chamcteni  essentially  contTosted  with  «kch  other  ;  the  one  iKisaoasinir 
powers  confiuod  to  certain  speciAed  casea^  thu  other  extendoil  to  all  coaos  whuUucver. 
For  what  U  tb^  case  that  would  not  be  embraced  by  a  guni-ral  fiowcr  to  ttiiau  mouey^ 
a  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  and  a  power  to  pass  all  laws  necesaary  and 
proper  to  carry  these  powers  into  executioti ;  all  sodi  provisions  and  laws  snperscHling, 
at  the  same  timer  i^H  ^^^^^  l^ws  and  constitutions  at  variance  with  theiu  f  ckn  Icsa  be 
aaid  with  Urn  evidence  before  us,  furnished  by  the  Jountal  of  the  Convention  itself 
than  that  it  ia  impossiblo  that  such  a  conatitntion  as  the  latter  would  bavo  been 
leeoro mended  to  the  States  by  all  tlie  members  of  that  body,  whose  namea  were  sub- 
scribed to  the  inutruinent  f 

''Passing  from  this  view  of  the  sense  In  which  the  terms  'common  defenec  and 
gonoral  welfare'  were  used  by  the  framers  of  the  Oonatttution,  let  ub  look  for  tli^t  in 
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restrictive,  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  exercised ;  it 
next  becomes  matter  of  inquirji  what  were  the  reasons  for  which 

which  they  most  have  been  undentood  hy  the  conTentioDfly  or  rather  hy  the  peopl^ 
who  through  their  oonyentioiifl,  accepted  and  ratified  it  And  here  the  eridenoe  la,  if 
tKmble,  still  more  irresistible,  that  the  terms  could  not  have  been  regaided  as  giring 
a  scope  to  Federal  legisktion,  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  any  of  the  specified 
powers,  which  produced  such  strenuous  opposition  and  calls  for  amendments,  which 
might  be  safeguards  sgainst  the  dangers  apprehended  from  them. 

"  Without  recurring  to  the  published  debates  of  those  oonyentions,  which,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  relied  on  for  accuracy,  would,  it  is  believed,  not  impair  the  STidence  fur* 
nisliod  by  tlicir  r(M»rded  proceedings,  it  will  suffice  to  consult  the  lists  of  amendments 
proposed  hy  such  of  the  oonyentions  as  oonsidered  the  powers  granted  to  the  govern* 
ment  too  extensive  or  not  safely  defined. 

**  Besides  the  restrictive  and  explanatory  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  be  observed  that  a  long  list  was  premised  under  the  name  and  in  the 
nature  of  'Deckration  of  Righta;'  all  of  them  indicating  a  jealousy  of  the  Federal 
powers,  and  an  anxiety  to  multiply  securities  against  a  constructive  enlargement  of 
them.  But  the  appeal  is  more  particularly  made  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
amendments  proposed  to  be  made  specific  and  integral  parts  of  the  constitutional 
text 

"  No  less  than  seven  States,  it  appears,  concurred  in  adding  to  their  ratifications 
a  series  of  amendments  which  they  deemed  requisite.  Of  these  amendments,  nine 
wore  proposed  by  the  convention  of  Massachusetts,  five  by  thitt  of  South  Carolina, 
twelve  by  that  of  New  Hampshire,  twenty  by  that  of  Virginia,  thirty-three  by  that  of 
New  York,  twenty-six  by  that  of  North  Camlina,  and  twenty-one  by  that  of  Rhode 
Island. 

"  Hero  are  a  majority  of  the  States  proposing  amendments,  in  ono  Instance  thirty* 
three  by  a  single  State ;  all  of  them  intended  to  oironmscribe  the  power  granted  to  the 
general  government,  by  explanations,  restrictions,  or  prohibitions,  without  including 
a  single  proposition  fit>m  a  single  State  referring  to  the  terms  'common  defence  and 
general  welfare^; '  which,  if  understood  to  convey  the  asserted  fpower,  could  not  l)ave 
failed  to  be  the  power  most  strenuously  aimed  at,  because  evidently  more  alarming  in 
its  range  than  all  the  powen  objected  to  put  together.  And  that  the  terms  should 
have  passed  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  many  eyes  which  saw  danger  in  terms  and 
phrases  employed  in  some  of  the  most  minute  and  limited  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  terms  were 
harmless,  because  explained  and  limited  as  in  the  'Articles  of  Confederation/  hy  the 
enumerated  powera  which  followed  them. 

"  A  like  demonstration,  that  these  terms  were  not  understood  in  any  sense  that 
could  invest  Congress  with  powera  not  otherwise  bestowed  by  the  constitutional 
charter,  may  be  found  in  what  passed  In  the  first  session  of  Congress,  when  the  subject 
of  amendments  was  taken  up,  with  the  conciliatory  view  of  freeing  the  Constitution 
from  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  or  to  the  unguarded 
terms  employed  in  describing  them.  Not  only  were  the  terms  '  oommon  defence  and 
general  welfare  *  unnoticed  in  the  long  list  of  amendments  brought  forward  in  the  out- 
sot,  but  the  Journals  of  Congress  show,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  discussions,  not  a 
single  proposition  was  made  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature  which  referred  to  the 
phrase  as  admitting  a  constructive  enlaigement  of  the  granted  powers,  and  requiring 
an  amendment  guarding  ligainst  it    Such  a  forbearance  and  silence  on  such  an  ooca- 
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this  power  was  given,  and  what  were  the  objections  to  which  it 
was  deemed  liable. 

§  932.  That  the  power  of  taxation  should  be,  to  some  extent^ 
vested  in  the  national  government^  was  admitted  by  all  persona 
who  sincerely  desired  to  escape  from  the  imbecilities  as  well  as 
the  inequalities  of  the  confederation.^  Without  such  a  power, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  national 
forces  by  land  or  sea,  or  the  national  civil  list,  or  the  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  government.  For  these  purposes,  at 
least,  there  must  be  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  revenue.' 
If  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  one  of  the  two  evils  must  inevita- 
bly ensue ;  either  the  people  must  be  subjected  to  continual  arbi- 
trary plunder,  or  the  government  must  sink  into  a  fatal  atropliy.^ 
The  former  is  the  fate  of  Turkey  under  its  sovereigns :  the  latter 
was  the  fate  of  America  under  the  confederation.* 

§  933.  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  real,  effective,  national  gov- 
ernment^ there  must  be  a  power  of  taxation  coextensive  witli  its 
powers,  wants,  and  duties.  The  only  inquiry  properly  remain- 
ing is,  whether  the  resources  of  taxation  should  be  specified  and 
limited ;  or  whether  the  power  in  this  respect  should  be  general, 

•ion,  and  among  so  many  members,  who  belonged  to  the  part  of  the  nation  which 
called  for  explanatory  and  restrictive  amendments,  and  who  had  been  elected  as  known 
advocates  for  them,  cannot  be  accounted  for  withont  supposing  that  the  terms  '  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  '  were  not,  at  that  timo,  deemed  susceptible  of  any 
such  construction  as  has  since  been  applied  to  them. 

"  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  due  to  the  subject  to  advert  to  a  letter  of  October 
6,  1787,  to  Samuel  Adams,  and  another  of  October  16th,  of  the  same  year,  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  from  R.  H.  Lee,  in  both  of  which  it  is  seen,  that  the  terms  bad 
attracted  his  notice,  and  were  apprehended  by  him  'to  submit  to  Congress  every 
object  of  human  legislation/  But  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  although 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
were  before  that  house,  and  sundry  additions  and  alterations  were  there  made  to  the 
list  sent  from  the  other,  no  notice  was  taken  of  those  terms,  as  pregnant  with  danger. 
It  must  be  inferred,  that  the  opinion  formed  by  the  distinguished  member,  at  the 
first  view  of  the  Constitution,  and  before  it  had  been  fully  discussed  and  elncidated 
had  been  changed  into  a  conviction  that  the  terms  did  not  fairly  admit  the  construe* 
tion  he  had  originally  put  on  them  ;  and  therefore  needed  no  explanatory  precaution 
against  it" 

Against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  there  are  the  opinions  of  men  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  well  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  their  country  ;  and  among  these  may  be 
enumerated  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  The 
opinion  of  the  latter  upon  this  very  point  will  be  given  hereafter  in  his  own  words. 

1  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  21,  80. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  2&6ei9eq.;  Id.  244»  245. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80.  «  lUd. 
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leaving  a  full  choice  to  ihe  national  legislature.  The  opponents 
of  the  Constitution  strenuously  contended  that  the  power  should 
be  restricted ;  its  friends  as  strenuously  contended  that  it  was 
indispensable  for  the  public  safety,  that  it  should  be  general. 

§  934.  The  general  reasoning,  by  which  an  unlimited  power 
was  sustained,  was  to  the  following  effect  Every  government 
ought  to  contain  within  itself  every  power  requisite  to  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its  care,  and  the 
complete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  responsible,  free 
from  cv<^ry  oilier  control  but  a  regard  to  the  public  good  and  to 
the  security  of  the  people.  In  other  words,  every  power  ought 
to  be  proportionate  to  its  object.  The  duties  of  superintending 
the  national  defence,  and  of  securing  the  public  peace  against 
foreign  or  domestic  violence,  involve  a  provision  for  casualties 
and  dangers  to  which  no  possible  limits  can  be  assigned;  and 
tlicrefore  the  i)ower  of  making  that  provision  ought  to  know  no 
other  bounds  than  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  and  the  resources 
of  the  community.  Revenue  is  the  essential  engine  by  which 
the  means  of  answering  the  national  exigencies  must  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  procuring  it  must  necessarily 
1)0  comprehended  in  that  of  providing  for  those  exigencies. 
Theory  as  well  as  practice,  the  past  experience  of  other  nations 
as  well  na  our  own  sad  experience  under  the  confederation,  con- 
spire to  prove,  that  the  power  of  procuring  revenue  is  unavailing 
and  a  mere  mockery,  when  exercised  over  States  in  their  collec- 
tive capacities.  If,  therefore,  the  federal  government  was  to  be 
of  any  efliciency,  and  a  bond  of  union,  it  ought  to  be  invested 
with  an  unqualified  power  of  taxation  for  all  national  purposes.^ 
In  the  history  of  mankind  it  has  ordinarily  been  found,  that  in 
tlie  usual  progress  of  things  the  necessities  of  a  nation  in  every 
state  of  its  existence  are,  at  least,  equal  to  its  resources.^  But, 
if  a  more  favorable  state  of  things  should  exist  in  our  own  gov- 
ernment, still  we  must  expect  reverses,  and  ought  to  provide 
against  them.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  various  changes 
in  the  posture,  relations,  and  power  of  different  nations,  which 
might  affect  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  our  own.  We  may 
have  formidable  foreign  enemies.  We  may  have  internal  com- 
motions.    We  may  suffer  from  physical  as  well  as  moral  calami- 

1  The  Fedcrnlist,  No.  81  i  Id.  No.  80 ;  Id.  No.  21. 
*  The  Federalist,  No.  80. 


ties;  from  plagues,  famine^  and  earthquakes;  from  political 
convulsions  and  rivalries ;  from  the  gradual  decline  of  particular 
sources  of  industry;  and  from  the  necessity  of  changing  our  own 
habits  and  pursuits,  in  consequence  of  foreign  improvements  and 
competitions,  and  the  variable  nature  of  human  wants  and  de- 
sires. A  source  of  revenue  adequate  in  one  age  may  wholly  or 
partially  fail  in  another.  Commerce  or  manufactures  or  agri- 
culture may  thrive  under  a  tax  in  one  age,  which  would  destroy 
them  in  another.  The  power  of  taxation,  therefore,  to  be  use- 
ful, must  not  only  be  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  nation, 
but  it  must  be  capable  of  reaching  from  time  to  time  all  the  most 
productive  sources.  It  has  been  observed  with  no  less  truth  than 
point,  that  ^4n  political  aritlimctic  two  and  two  do  not  always 
make  four."  ^  Constitutions  of  government  are  not  to  be  framed 
upon  a  calculation  of  existing  exigencies;  but  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  these  with  the  probable  exigencies  of  ages,  according  to 
the  natural  and  tried  course  of  human  affairs.  There  ought  to 
be  a  capacity  to  provide  for  future  contingencies,  as  they  may 
happen;  and  as  these  are,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  illim- 
itable in  their  nature,  so  it  is  impossible  safely  to  limit  that 
capacity.* 

§  935.  In  answer  to  this  reasoning  it  was  objected,  that  "it 
is  not  true,  because  the  exigencies  of  the  Union  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible of  limitation,  that  its  power  of  taxation  ought  to  be  nn- 
coniined.  Revenue  is  as  requisite  to  the  purposes  of  the  local 
administrations  as  to  those  of  the  Union;  and  the  former  are  at 
least  of  equal  importance  with  the  latter  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  is,  therefore,  as  necessary  that  the  State  governments 
should  be  able  to  command  the  means  of  supplying  their  wants 
as  that  the  national  government  should  possess  the  like  faculty 
in  respect  to  the  wants  of  the  Union.  But  an  indefinite  power 
in  the.  latter  might,  and  probably  would  in  time,  deprive  the 
former  of  the  moans  of  providing  for  their  own  necessities ;  and 
would  subject  them  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  national  legis- 
lature.    As  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  to  become  the  supreme 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  21. 

«  The  FedenOist,  No.  84  ;  1  Elliof  a  Debatea,  77  to  80  ;  Id.  808  to  808 ;  Id.  809,  81 1 
to  818, 821  to  829  ;  Id.  887 ;  2  ElUofs  Debatea,  96.  98, 118  ;  Id.  198  to  204  ;  8  EUiot'a 
Debatea,  261,  262,  290 ;  8  Amer.  Muaetun,  884,  888  j  1  Tuckei'a  Black.  Comm.  834 
286, 286.  ' 
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law  of  the  land,  and  as  it  is  to  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  that 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  the  authorities 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  vest  the  national  government,  it 
might  at  any  time  abolish  the  taxes  imposed  for  State  objects, 
upon  the  pretence  of  an  interference  with  its  own.  It  might 
allege  a  necessity  of  doing  this  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
national  revenue ;  and  thus  all  the  resources  of  taxation  might 
by  degrees  become  the  subjects  of  federal  monopoly  to  the  entire 
exclusion  and  destruction  of  the  State  governments.'*^  The 
difficulties  arising  from  thid  collision  between  the  State  and  na- 
tional governments  might  be  easily  avoided  by  a  separation  and 
distinction  as  to  the  subjects  of  taxation,  or  by  other  methods 
which  might  be  easily  devised.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  general 
government  might  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  external  taxa- 
tion, such  as  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  goods  imported,  and 
the  States  remain  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  power  of  inter- 
nal taxation.  Or  power  might  be  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ments to  lay  taxes  exclusively  upon  certain  specified  subjects ;  or 
to  lay  taxes  if  requisitions  on  the  States  were  not  complied 
with;'  or,  if  the  specified  subjects  failed  to  produce  an  adequate 
revenue,  resort  might  be  had  to  requisitions  or  even  to  direct 
taxes  to  supply  the  deficiency.* 

§  086.  In  regard  to  these  objections  it  was  urged  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rely  (as  the  history  of  the  government  under  the 
confederation  abundantly  proved)  upon  requisitions  upon  tlie 
States.^    Direct  taxes  were  exceedingly  unequal  and  difficult  to 

1  The  Fodendist,  Na  81  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  77,  78  to  80 ;  Id.  91,  106, 112 ;  Id. 
S08,  204  to  296  ;  Id.  801,  802,  308 ;  Id.  829  to  888  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  52,  58,  208  ; 
8  Elliot's  Debates,  77  to  91 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  240  ;  2  Amer.  Mnsenm,  548, 
544. 

>  8  Amer.  Mnsenm,  428  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  52,  58,  200,  206. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  No.  80 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  294 ;  1  Tucker's  BUck.  Comm. 
App.  284,  285  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  294,  296  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  52,  58,  111,  112 ;  Id. 
200,  206,  208.  It  was  mored  in  the  conrention,  that  whenerer  rerenue  was  required 
to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation,  it  should  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  and  then 
requisitions  made  upon  the  States  to  pay  the  amount ;  and  in  default  only  of  their  com- 
pliance, Congress  should  be  authorised  to  pass  acts  directing  the  mode  of  collecting  it 
But  this  proiKMition  was  rejected  by  a  Tote  of  seren  States  against  one,  one  State  being 
diridcd.    Journal  of  the  Conrention,  p.  274. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  808, 804  ;  Id.  825, 826, 827  ;  2  Elliot's 
Debates,  198,  199,  204. 
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power  to  pay  the  public  debts  to  the  power  to  lay  taxes ;  and 
then  to  add  other  terms,  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  the  other 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Among  these  none 
were  more  appropriate  than  the  words  ^^  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  found  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
subsequently  with  marked  emphasis  introduced  into  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Constitution.  To  Uiis  course  no  op{K)sition  was  made, 
because  it  satisfied  those  who  wished  to  provide  positively  for 
the  public  debts,  and  those  who  wished  to  have  the  power  of  tax- 
ation coextensive  with  all  constitutional  objects  and  powers.  In 
otiicr  words,  it  conformed  to  Uie  spirit  of  that  resolution  of  the 
convention,  which  authorized  Congress  ^^  to  legislate,  in  all  cases, 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  Union. "  ^ 

1  Journal  of  Conyention,  181, 182,  208.  The  letter  ofHr.  Madiaon  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son of  27th  November,  1830,  contains  an  historical  examination  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  cUiuse,  substautiaUy  the  same  as  that  given  above.  After  iierusing  it, 
I  percuive  no  reason  to  change  the  foregoing  reasoning*  In  one  rcs|)ect,  Mr.  Madison 
seems  to  labor  undor  a  mistake,  namely,  in  supixwing  Uiat  the  proiiositiou  of  the  25th 
of  August,  to  add  to  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  as  previously  amended  on  the  23d  of 
August,  the  words,  "for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  for  defraying  the  expenses, 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  was  rejected  on 
account  of  the  generality  of  the  phraseology.  The  known  opinions  of  some  of  the 
States,  which  voted  in  the  negative  (Connecticut  alone  voted  in  the  affirmative),  shows 
that  it  could  not  have  been  rejected  on  this  account  It  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
rejected,  because  it  contained  a  restriction  upon  the  power  to  tax  ;  for  this  ]x>wer 
appears  at  first  to  have  passed  without  opposition  in  its  general  form.  Journal  of 
Convention,  pp.  220,  257,  284,  291.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  to 
have  the  remarks  of  this  venerable  statesman  in  his  own  words,  and  therefore  they  are 
here  inserted.  After  giving  an  historical  review  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
whole  clause,  he  says  :  — 

"  A  special  provision  in  this  mode  could  not  'have  been  necessary  for  the  debts  of 
the  new  Congress  ;  for  a  power  to  provide  money,  and  a  power  to  perform  certain  acts, 
of  which  money  b  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  means,  must,  of  course,  carry  with 
them  a  iMwer  to  pay  the  expense  of  performing  the  acts.  Nor  was  any  special  pro- 
vision for  debts  proix>sed,  till  the  case  of  the  revolutionary  debts  was  brought  into 
view ;  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  from  the  course  of  the  varied  proiiositions  which 
have  been  noticed,  that,  but  for  the  old  debts,  and  their  association  with  the  terms,  / 

'  common  defence  and  general  welfare,'  the  clause  would  have  rciniiincd  as  re|)ortcd  in 

the  first  draft  of  a  constitution,  expressing  generally  '  a  jMwer  in  Congress  to  lay  and  f 

collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ; '  without  any  addition  of  the  phrase  '  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.'  With  this  addition,  indeed,  the 
language  of  the  clause  being  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  clause  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  it  would  be  qualified,  as  in  those  articles,  by  the  specification  of  powers 
subjoined  to  it.  But  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  terms  in  question 
would  not  have  been  introduced,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  old  debts,  with 
which  they  happened  to  stand  in  a  familiar  though  inoperative  relation*    Thns  in« 


h 


'^^^ers;  since  it 
Im  remonablj 
'-  place* ^ 
it  oiicc  be  seen 
of  sel f. protect 
'**fland  exporfa 
^^,  unless  il;  ia 
<>f  taxation  re- 
■0  with  that  of 
^'t  will   dcmoii- 
<?  of  th«  Cojisti^ 
^*  er  in  Congress ; 
*patible  with  the 
re  not  expressly 
Under  such  cir^ 
^incurrent  power 
i'  and  imsurren- 

•  f*  point  are  reiy 
*t  work,  "no  ex^ 
•^t  power  excluB- 
luee,  or  sentence, 
'^^     So  far  is  this 
^  arginncnt  to  the 
n\mn  the  8tat^s  in 
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<  the  States  would 
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^^on'ty  of  the  States 
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■  ^*  ^^««*.  R.  I,  109  to  203,     1 

^  subject  biLs  >K^n  alrmdy  con^kl^ 

'^t^tion  of  the^  Constrtutbti  ;  and  ft 

^  oti  tliJs  veo'  poiijt  of  tomfon,  t.-^, 
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-  2«,  *5,  40  ?  D  Wheaton's  R.  199  210 


.  16  Petern,  4*7. 
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adjust^  ^  and  could  not  safelj  be  relied  on  as  an  adequate  or  sat- 
isfactory source  of  revenue,  except  as  a  final  resort  when  others 
more  eligible  failed.  The  distinction  between  external  and  in- 
ternal taxation  was  indeed  capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice. 
But  in  many  emergencies  it  might  leave  the  national  government 
without  any  adequate  resources,  and  compel  it  to  a  course  of  tax- 
ation ruinous  to  our  trade  and  industry  and  tlie  solid  interests  of 
the  country.  No  one  of  due  reflection  can  contend  that  commer- 
cial imports  are  or  could  be  equal  to  all  future  exigencies  of  the 
Union ;  and,  indeed,  ordinarily  they  may  not  be  found  equal  to 
them.*  Suppose  they  are  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Union;  yet,  if  war  should  come,  the  civil  list  must  be  entirely 
overlooked,  or  the  military  loft  without  any  adequate  supply.' 
How  is  it  possible  that  a  government  half  supplied  and  half  ne- 
cessitous can  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  or  can  provide 
for  the  security,  advance  the  prosperity,  or  support  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  7  How  can  it  ever  possess  either 
energy  or  stability,  dignity  or  credit^  confidence  at  homo  or  re- 
spectability abroad?  How  can  its  administration  bo  anything 
else  than  a  succession  of  expedients,  temporary,  impotent,  and 
disgraceful  7  How  will  it  be  able  to  avoid  a  frequent  sacrifice  of 
its  engagements  to  immediate  necessity  7  How  can  it  undertake 
or  execute  any  liberal  or  enlarged  plans  of  public  good  ?  *  Who 
would  lend  to  a  government  incapable  of  pledging  any  permanent 
resources  to  redeem  its  debts  7  It  would  be  the  common  case  of 
needy  individuals  who  must  borrow  upon  onerous  conditions  and 
usury,  because  they  cannot  promise  a  punctilious  dischargo  of 
their  engagements.^  It  would,  therefore,  not  only  not  be  wise, 
but  be  the  extreme  of  folly,  to  stop  short  of  adequate  resources 
for  all  emergencies,  and  to  leave  the  government  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  national  defence  in  a  state  of  total  or  partial  in- 
capacity to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  community  against 
future  invasions  of  the  public  peace  by  foreign  war  or  domestic 

1  The  FederalUt,  No.  21 ;  1  ElUot's  Debftte^  81,  82  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  105  ;  Id. 
199,  204,  236 ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  284,  285,  236  ;  8  Dall.  R.  171,  178. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  41.    See  1  Elliot* s  Debates,  808  to  806. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  80,  84.  **  A  goremment,"  said  one  of  oar  most  diatlngoiahed 
statesmen,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  speaking  on  this  rery  subject,  *'  which  can 
command  but  half  its  resources,  is  like  a  man  with  but  one  arm  to  defend  himaelf.** 
Speech  in  Connecticut  Convention,  7th  Januaiy,  1788  ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  888. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  80.  •  Ibid. 
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conyulsions.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  try  the  novel,  not  to  daj 
absurd  experiment  in  politics,  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  govem- 
ment  from  protective  and  offensive  war  founded  upon  reasons  of 
state,  we  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  compel  foreign  nations  to 
abstain  from  all  measures  which  shall  injure  or  cripple  us.^ 
We  must  be  able  to  repress  their  ambition  %^d  disarm  their  en- 
mity ;  to  conquer  their  prejudices  and  destroy  their  rivalries  and 
jealousies.  Who  is  so  visionary  as  to  dream  of  such  a  moral 
influence  in  a  republic  over  the  whole  world  ?  It  should  never 
bo  forgotten  lliat  the  cliief  sources  of  expense  in  every  govern- 
ment have  ever  arisen  from  wai-s  and  rebellions,  from  foreign  am- 
bition and  enmity,  or  from  domestic  insurrections  and  factions. 
And  it  may  well  be  presumed  that  what  has  been  in  the  past  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  future. 

§  937.  Besides,  it  is  manifest,  that^  however  adequate  com- 
mercial imposts  might  be  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  peace, 
the  operations  of  war  might,  and  indeed  ordinarily  would,  if  our 
adversary  possessed  a  large  naval  force,  greatly  endanger,  if 
they  did  not  wholly  cut  off,  our  supplies  from  this  source.^  And 
if  this  were  the  sole  reliance  of  the  national  government,  a  naval 
warfare  upon  our  commerce  would,  on  this  very  account,  be  at 
once  the  most  successful  and  the  most  irresistible  means  of  sub- 
duing us,  or  compelling  us  to  sue  for  peace.  What  could  Great 
Britain  or  Franco  do  in  a  naval  war,  if  they  were  compelled  to 
rely  on  commerce  alone  as  a  resource  for  taxation  to  raise  armies 
or  maintain  navies  ?  What  could  America  do,  in  a  contest  with 
a  rival  power  whose  navy  possessed  a  superiority  sufficient  to 
blockade  all  her  principal  ports  7  *  And,  independent  of  any  such 
exigencies,  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  nothing  is  more 
fluctuating  and  capricious  than  trade.     Tlio  proudest  commercial 

1  TliQ  Fedemlist,  Na  84.  *  8  Elliot's  Debates,  200. 

'  In  the  recent  war  of  1812,  1818,  between  Ornat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  we 
had  abundant  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning.  Notwithstanding  the  duties 
upon  importations  were  doubled,  from  the  nayal  superiority  of  our  enemy  our  go?em- 
ment  were  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  and  internal  taxes,  to  land  taxes,  and  excises ; 
and,  eren  with  all  these  adrantages,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  credit  of  the  goremment 
sunk  exceedingly  low  during  the  contest ;  and  the  public  securities  were  bought  and 
sold,  under  the  yery  eyes  of  the  administration,  at  a  discount  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
from  their  nominal  amount.  Nay,  at  one  time  it  was  impracticable  to  borrow  any 
'^oney  upon  the  goremment  credit.  This  event,  let  it  be  remembered,  took  place 
after  twenty  yean  of  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  a  sad  but  solemn 
admonition. 
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nations  in  one  age  have  sunk  down  to  comparative  insignificance 
in  another.  Look  at  Venice,  and  Oenoa,  and  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  Holland,  and  Portugal,  and  Spain !  What  is  their  present 
commercial  importance,  compared  with  its  glory  and  success  in 
past  times  ?  Could  either  of  them  now  safely  rely  on  imposts  as 
an  exclusive  source  of  revenue  ? 

§  938.  There  is  another  very  important  view  of  this  subject 
If  the  power  of  taxation  of  the  general  government  were  confined 
to  duties  on  imports,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  compelled,  for 
want  of  other  adequate  resources,  to  extend  these  duties  to  an 
injurious  excess.  Trade  might  become  embarrassed,  and  perhaps 
oppressed,  so  as  to  diminish  the  receipts,  while  the  duty  was  in- 
creased ;  smuggling,  always  facile,  and  always  demoralizing  in  a 
republic  of  a  widely  extended  sea-coast,  would  be  most  mis- 
chievously encouraged.^  The  first  effect  would  be,  that  commerce 
would  thus  gradually  change  its  channels ;  and  if  other  interests 
should  be  (as,  indeed,  they  might  be  to  some  extent)  aided  by 
such  exorbitant  duties,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  great 
diminution  of  the  revenue,  and  the  min  of  a  great  branch  of 
industry.  It  can  never  be  either  politic  or  just,  wise  or  patri- 
otic, to  found  a  government  upon  principles,  which  in  its  ordi- 
nary, or  even  extraordinary,  operations  must  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  lead  to  such  a  result  This  would  be  to  create  a 
government  not  for  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, but  for  oppressions  and  inequalities  arising  from  scanty 
means  and  inadequate  powers. 

§  989.  In  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded 
on  the  dangers  to  the  State  governments  from  this  general  power 
of  taxation,  it  is  wholly  without  any  solid  foundation.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  national  government  will  have  an  interest  to  op- 
press or  destroy  the  State  governments;  a  supposition  wholly 
inadmissible  in  principle  and  unsupported  by  fact  Tlici*o  is 
quite  as  much  reason  to  presume  that  there  will  be  a  disi)08itioii 
in  the  State  governments  to  encroach  on  that  of  the  Union.  ^  In 
truth,  no  reasoning,  founded  exclusively  on  either  ground,  is 
safe  or  satisfactory.  There  ought  to  be  power  in  each  govern- 
ment to  maintain  itself  and  execute  its  own  powers ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  either  would  become  dangerous  to  the 
other.     The  objection,  indeed,  is  rather  aimed  at  the  structure 

1  The  FedenOist,  No.  85.  'The  Fedenliet,  No.  81. 
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and  organization  of  the  goveniment  than  at  its  powers;  since  it 
is  impossible,  if  the  structure  and  organization  be  reasonably 
skilful,  that  any  usurpation  or  oppression  can  take  place.  ^ 

§  940.  But,  waiving  this  consideration,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  the  State  governments  have  complete  means  of  self-protec- 
tion; as,  with  the  sole  exception  of  duties  on  imports  and  exports 
(which  the  Constitution  has  taken  from  the  States,  unless  it  is 
exercised  by  the  consent  of  Congress),  the  power  of  taxation  re- 
mains in  the  States,  concurrent  and  coextensive  with  that  of 
Congress.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  subject  will  demon- 
strate this  beyond  all  controversy.  The  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution does  not,  in  terms,  make  it  an  exclusive  power  in  Congress ; 
the  existence  of  a  concurrent  power  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  it  by  Congress;  and  the  States  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  from  using  it  by  the  Constitution.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  argument  is  irresistible,  that  a  concurrent  power 
remains  in  the  States,  as  a  part  of  their  original  and  unsurren- 
dered sovereignty.*  (a) 

§  941.  The  remarks  of  the  Federalist  on  this  point  are  very 
full  and  cogent  "There  is  plainly,'*  says  that  work,  "no  ex- 
pression in  the  granting  clause  which  makes  that  power  exclus- 
ive in  the  Union.  There  is  no  independent  clause,  or  sentence, 
which  prohibits  the  States  from  exercising  it.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  a  plain  and  conclusive  argument  to  the 
contrary  is  dcducible  from  the  restraint  laid  upon  the  States  in 
relation  to  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  This  restriction  im- 
plies an  admission  that,  if  it  were  not  inserted,  the  States  would 
possess  the  power  it  excludes ;  and  it  implies  a  further  admis- 
sion, that,  as  to  all  other  taxes,  the  authority  of  the  States 
remains  undiminished.  In  any  other  view  it  would  be  both  un- 
necessary and  dangerous.  It  would  be  unnecessary  because,  if 
the  grant  to  the  Union  of  the  power  of  laying  such  duties  im- 

1  The  Federalist,  Kos.  81,  82. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  82.  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  0  Wheat.  B.  1, 199  to  202.  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pfi.  868,  867,  868, 869.  This  subject  has  been  already  consid- 
ered in  these  Commcntnries,  in  the  rules  of  intorpretntion  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  a 
▼ery  important  Ulnstntion  in  the  Federalist,  No.  82,  on  this  rety  point  of  taxation,  was 
cited  there.  It  seems,  therefore,  wholly  unneoessaty  to  repeat  the  reasoning.  See  also 
4  Wheaton's  R.  198,  816 ;  5  Wheaton*8  R.  22,  24,  28, 45,  49 ;  9  Wheaton's  R.  199,  210, 
288  ;  12  Wheaton's  B.  448. 

(a)  Dobbins  «.  Erie,  16  Peten,  447. 
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plied  the  exclusion  of  the  States,  or  eyen  their  subordination  in 
this  particular,  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  a  restriction.  It 
would  be  dangerous,  because  the  introduction  of  it  leads  directly 
to  the  conclusion  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which,  if  the 
reasoning  of  the  objectors  be  just,  could  not  have  been  intended ; 
I  mean  that  the  States,  in  all  cases  to  which  the  restriction  did 
not  apply,  would  have  a  concurrent  power  of  taxation  with  the 
Union.  The  restriction  in  question  amounts  to  what  lawyers 
call  a  negative  pregnant,  that  is,  a  negation  of  one  thing  and  an 
affirmance  of  another;  a  negation  of  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  impose  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  and  an  affirmance  of 
their  authority  to  impose  them  on  other  articles."  ^^ As  to  a 
supposition  of  repugnancy  between  the  power  of  taxation  in  the 
States  and  in  the  Union,  it  cannot  be  supported  in  that  sense 
which  would  be  requisite  to  work  an  exclusion  of  the  States.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  a  particular  ar« 
ticle  by  a  State,  which  might  ^e^der  it  inexpedient  that  a  fur- 
ther tax  should  bo  laid  on  the  samo  arliclo  by  the  Union.  But 
it  would  not  imply  a  constitutional  inability  to  impose  a  further 
tax.  The  quantity  of  the  im|)ositiou,  tlio  ox|>oilioucy  of  an  in* 
crease  on  either  side,  would  be  mutually  questions  of  prudence ; 
but  there  would  be  involved  no  direct  contradiction  of  power. 
The  particular  policy  of  the  national  and  State  system  of  finance 
might,  now  and  then,  not  exactly  coincide,  and  might  require 
reciprocal  forbearance.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  possibility  of 
inconvenience  in  the  exercise  of  powers,  but  an  inunediate  con* 
stitutional  repugnancy,  that  can,  by  implication,  alienate  and 
extinguish  a  pre-existing  right  of  sovereignty."  ^  (a) 

§  942.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  Union. are  to  be  supreme. 
But  without  this  they  would  amount  to  nothing.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  law  laying  a  tax  for  the  use  of  the  Unit4Ml  St4it<3s 
would  bo  supreme  in  its  nature  and  legally  uncontrollable  Yet 
a  law  abrogating  a  State  tax  or  provcnting  its  collection  would 

»  The  Fwderalist,  Noe.  82,  86.  Sfie  abo  8  American  Mneeam,  888,  841 ;  1  Elliot's 
Deb.  807,  808  ;  Id.  815, 816  ;  Id.  821  to  828  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  108  to  204  ;  McCuUoch  v. 
SUte  of  Maryland,  4  WheaWa  R.  816,  488  to  486 ;  0  Wheat  R.  199,  200,  201 ;  12 
Wheaton's  R.  448.  Whether  a  State  can  tax  an  inatrument  created  by  the  national 
gorernment,  to  aocomplifih  national  objectSy  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

(a)  As  to  concurrent  power  of  taxation  in  the  Stetea  and  the  federal  gOTemment. 
see  United  Sutes  v.  Benzoq,  2  Cliff.  612. 
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be  as  clearly  uncoiiBtitutional,  and  therefore  not  the  supreme  law. 
As  far  as  an  improper  accumulation  of  taxes  on  the  same  thing 
might  tend  to  render  the  collection  difficult  or  precarious,  it 
would  be  a  mutual  inconyenience  not  arising  from  superiority 
or  defect  of  power  on  either  side,  but  from  an  injudicious 
exercise  of  it.^ 

§  943.  The  States  with  this  concurrent  power  will  be  entirely 
safe,  and  have  ample  resources  to  meet  all  their  wants,  whatever 
they  may  be,  although  few  public  expenses,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, will  fall  to  tlieir  lot  to  provide  for.  They  will  be  chiefly  of 
a  domestic  character,  and  affecting  internal  polity ;  whereas,  the 
resources  of  the  Union  will  cover  the  vast  expenditures  occa- 
sioned by  foreign  intercourse,  wars,  and  other  charges  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Union.  The  mere  civil  list 
of  any  country  is  always  small;  the  expenses  of  armies  and  na- 
vies and  foreign  relations  unavoidably  great.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why  the  States  should  possess  any  excltuive  power  over 
sources  of  revenue  not  required  by  their  wants.  But  liiere  is  the 
most  urgent  propriety  in  conceding  to  the  Union  all  which  may 
bo  commensurate  to  their  wants.  Any  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  the  sources  of  revenue  would  leave  too  much  or  too  little 
to  the  States.  If  the  exclusive  power  of  external  taxation  were 
given  to  the  Union,  and  of  internal  taxation  to  the  States,  it 
would,  at  a  rough  calculation,  probably  give  to  the  States  a  com- 
mand of  two-thirds  of  the  resources  of  the  community  to  defray 
from  a  tenth  to  a  twentieth  of  its  expenses ;  and  to  the  Union, 
one-third  of  the  resources  of  the  community  to  defray  from  nine- 
tenths  to  nineteen -twentieths  of  its  expenses.  Such  an  unequal 
distribution  is  wholly  indefensible;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  resources  of  the  Union  would  or  might  be  diminished  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  demands  upon  its  treasury ;  for, 
as  has  been  already  seen,  war,  which  brings  the  great  expendit- 
ures, narrows,  or  at  least  may  narrow,  the  resources  of  taxation 
from  duties  on  imports  to  a  very  alarming  degree.  If  we  enter 
any  other  line  of  discrimination  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to 
adjust  the  proper  proportions ;  for  the  inquiry  itself,  in  respect 
to  the  future  wants,  as  well  of  the  States  as  of  the  Union,  and 
their  relative  proportion,  must  involve  elements  forever  chan- 
ging and  incapable  of  any  precise  ascertainment     Too  much  or 

1  Tlio  Fedendiat;,  Nos.  89,  86;  1  EUiofs  Deb.  807,  808  ;  Id.  821,  822. 
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too  little  would  forever  be  found  to  belong  to  the  States,  and  the 
States  na  well  os  the  Union  might  be  endangered  by  the  very 
precautions  to  guard  against  abuses  of  power.  ^  Any  separation 
of  the  subjects  of  revenue  which  could  have  been  fallen  upon 
would  have  amounted  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  tho  Union 
to  the  power  of  the  individual  States,  or  of  a  surrender  of  imjx>r- 
tant  functions  by  the  latter,  which  would  have  removed  them  to 
a  mean  provincial  servitude  and  dependence.* 

§  944.  Other  objections  of  a  specious  character  were  urged 
against  confiding  to  Congress  a  general  power  of  taxation. 
Among  these  none  were  insisted  on  with  more  frequency  and 
earnestness  than  the  incapacity  of  Congress  to  judge  of  the 
proper  subjects  of  taxation,  considering  tho  divcrsilicd  interests 
and  pursuits  of  the  States,  and  the  impracticability  of  represent- 
ing in  that  body  all  their  interests  and  pursuits.^  The  principal 
pressure  of  this  argument  has  been  already  examined  in  tho  sur- 
vey already  taken  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  In  truth,  if  it  has  any  real  force 
or  efficacy,  it  is  an  argument  against  any  national  government 
having  any  efficient  national  powers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  reasoning  on  which  the  expediency  or  necessity  of 
such  a  government  has  been  endeavored  to  be  demonstrated. 
And,  in  respect  to  the  particular  subject  of  taxation,  there  is 
quite  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  an  adequate 
assemblage  of  experience,  knowledge,  skill,  and  wisdom  in  Con- 
gress, and  as  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  the  proper  bearing 
of  all  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  whether  affecting  agri- 
culture, commerce,  or  manufactures,  as  to  discharge  any  other 
functions  delegated  to  Congress.  To  suppose  otherwise  is  to 
suppose  the  Union  impracticable  or  mischievous.^ 

§  945.  Other  objections  wore  raised  on  the  ground  of  tho  mul- 
tiplied moans  of  influence  in  the  national  government,  gix>wing 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  84 ;  1  Tucket's  Black.  Comm.  App.  284,  285,  236. 

*  The  Federalist  calculated  that  the  highest  probable  sum,  required  for  the  ordinary 
permanent  expenses  of  any  State  government,  would  not  exceed  a  million  of  dollara. 
But  that  of  the  Union,  it  was  supposed,  could  not  be  susceptible  of  any  exact  meaauxe. 
The  Federalist,  No.  84. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  85, 86 ;  1  Elliot's  Deb.  297  to  800  ;  Id.  800  to  818.  1  Tuck- 
er's Black.  Comm.  App.  287,  238  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  98 ;  Id.  185,  186  to  188  ;  Id.  201, 
202,  208  )  Id.  282,  286  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  77  to  91. 

«  The  Fedeialist.  Nos.  85,  86,  41,  45  ;  I  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  244,  245. 
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out  of  the  appointments  to  office,  necessarj  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenues ;  the  host  of  officers  which  would  swarm  over  the 
land  like  locusts  to  devour  its  substance,  and  the  terrific  oppres- 
sions resulting  from  double  taxes  and  harsh  and  arbitrary  regu- 
lations.^ These  objections  were  answered,  as  well  might  be 
supposed,  by  appeals  to  common-sense  and  common  experience ; 
and  they  are  the  less  necessary  now  to  bo  refuted  since,  in  the 
actual  practice  of  the  government,  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
visionary  and  fallacious,  the  dreams  of  speculative  statesmen 
indulging  tlioir  love  of  ingenious  paradoxes  or  Uio  suggestions  of 
fear,  stiumlatcd  by  discontent,  or  carried  away  by  phantoms  of 
the  imagination.' 

§  946.  But  another  extraordinary  objection  which  shows  how 
easily  men  may  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  almost  any 
proposition  which  temporary  interests  or  excitements  induce 
them  to  believe,  was  urged  from  the  North ;  and  it  was,  that  the 
impost  would  be  a  partial  tax,  and  tliat  the  Southern  States 
would  pay  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  Northern.  It  was 
refuted  by  unanswerable  reasoning,'  and  would  hardly  deserve 
mention  if  the  opposite  doctrine  had  not  been  recently  revived 
and  propagated  with  abundant  zeal  at  the  South,  that  duties  on 
importations  fall  with  the  most  calamitous  inequality  on  the 
Soutliem  States.  Nay,  it  has  been  seriously  urged,  that  a  single 
Southern  State  is  burdened  with  the  payment  of  more  than  half 
of  Uio  whole  duties  levied  on  foreign  goods  throughout  the 
Union. 

§  947.  Again,  it  was  objected  that  there  was  no  certainty 
that  any  duties  would  be  laid  on  importations,  for  the  Southern 
States  might  object  to  all  imposts  of  this  nature,  as  they  have  no 
manufactures  of  their  own,  and  consume  more  foreign  goods  than 
the  Nortliern  States,  and,  therefore,  direct  taxes  would  be  the 
common  resort  to  supply  revenue.*  To  which  no  other  answer 
need  be  given  than  that  the  rule  of  apportionment  as  well  as  the 
inequalities  of  such  taxes  would,  undoubtedly,  produce  a  strong 

1  The  Fedendist,  No.  86 ;  2  ElUot's  DelNites,  52,  58, 70 ;  Id.  208  ;  8  ElUot's  Debates, 
262,  268  ;  2  American  Miueiim,  548. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  86 ;  8  American  Mosenni,  888,  841 ;  1  Elliot's  Deh.  81,  208, 
S94,  800  to  802  ;  Id.  887,  888 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  98  ;  Id.  198  to  204. 

*  See  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Speech,  8  American  Museum,  838,  840. 
«  1  ElUot's  Debates,  90,  91. 
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disinclination  in  the  nation^  and  specially  in  tho  Southern  States, 
to  resort  to  them,  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances.^ 
An  objection  of  i^  directly  opposite  character  was  also  taken, 
namely,  that  the  power  of  laying  direct  taxes  was  not  proper  to 
be  granted  to  the  national  government^  because  it  was  unneces- 
sary, impracticable,  unsafe,  and  accumulative  of  expense.^  This 
objection  also  was  shown  to  be  unfounded,  and,  indeed,  under 
certain  exigencies  which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  the  na- 
tional government  might  for  want  of  it  be  utterly  prostrated.^ 

§  948.  Other  objections  were  urged,  which  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate,  as  they  were  either  temporary  in  their  nature 
or  were  mere  auxiliaries  to  those  already  mentioned.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  national  government  has  hitherto  shown  the  en- 
tire safety,  practicability,  and  even  necessity  of  its  possessing  the 
general  power  of  taxation.  The  States  have  exercised  a  concur- 
rent power  without  obstruction  or  inconvenience,  and  enjoy  rev- 
enues adequate  to  all  their  wants ;  more  adequate,  indeed,  than 
they  could  possibly  possess  if  the  Union  wore  abolished,  or  the 
national  government  were  not  vested  with  a  general  i>ower  of 
taxation  which  enables  it  to  provide  for  all  objects  of  common 
defence  and  general  welfare.  The  triumph  of  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution,  in  securing  this  great  fundamental  source  of  all 
real,  effective  national  sovereignty,  was  most  signal;  and  it  is 
the  noblest  monument  of  their  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  inde- 
pendence. Popular  feelings,  and  popular  prejudices,  and  local 
interests,  and  the  pride  of  State  authority,  and  the  jealousy  of 
State  sovereignty,  were  all  against  them.  Yet  they  were  not  dis- 
mayed ;  and  by  steadfast  appeals  to  reason,  to  the  calm  sense  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  lessons  of  history,  they  subdued  oppositiou 
and  won  confidence.  Without  tho  possession  of  this  power,  the 
Constitution  would  have  long  since,  like  the  confederation,  have 
dwindled  down  to  an  empty  pageant  It  would  have  become  an 
unreal  mockery,  deluding  our  hopes  and  exciting  our  fears.  It 
would  have  flitted  before  us  for  a  moment  with  a  pale  and  in- 
effectual lights  and  then  have  departed  forever  to  the  land  of 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  Sd4  to  288  .•  The  Federalist,  Nos.  12,  21,  86  ;  1  Elliot's 
Debates,  61,  62  |  2  Elliot's  Debates,  106  i  8  EUiofs  Debates,  77  to  91 ;  8  Joum.  of 
Continent  Congress,  16tli  Dec  1782,  p.  208. 

•  2  Elliof  s  Debates,  19/  to  ^04 ;  Id,  208,  28%  285  |  8  Elliot's  Debates.  77,  91. 

>  Ibid. 
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shadows.  There  is  so  much  candor  and  force  in  the  remarks  of 
the  learned  American  commentator  on  Blackstone,  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  deserve  to  be  cited  in  this  place.  ^  ^^A  candid 
review  of  this  part  of  the  federal  Constitution  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite our  just  applause  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
All  the  arguments  against  it  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  inexpediency  of  establishing  such  a  form  of  government, 
rather  than  from  any  defect  in  this  part  of  the  system,  admitting 
that  a  general  government  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  and 
profli)crity  of  the  States  individually.  Tins  groat  primary  ques- 
tion being  once  decided  in  the  affirmative,  it  might  bo  difficult  to 
prove  that  any  part  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  in  this 
clause  ought  to  have  been  altogether  withheld;  yet,  being 
granted,  rather  as  an  ultimate  provision  in  any  possible  case  of 
emergency  than  as  a  means  of  ordinary  revenue,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  exercise  of  powers,  either  oppressive  in  their 
operation,  or  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  people,  or  irrec- 
oncilable  to  their  prejudices,  might  be  reserved  for  cogent  occa- 
sions, which  might  justify  the  temporary  recourse  to  a  lesser 
evil,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  one  more  permanent  and  of  greater 
magnitude." 

§  949.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  ^  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises," 
etc.  ^^But  all  dtUieSj  impo8t$y  and  exei%e%  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  A  distinction  is  hero  taken  be- 
tween taxes  and  duties,  imposts,  and  excises; (a)  and,  indeed, 
there  are  other  parts  of  tho  Constitution  respecting  the  taxing 
power  (as  will  presently  be  more  fully  seen),  such  as  the  regu- 
lations respecting  direct  taxes,  tho  prohibition  of  taxes  or  duties 
on  exports  by  the  United  States,  and  the  prohibition  of  imposts 
or  duties  by  tho  States  on  imports  or  exports,  which  require  an 
attention  to  this  distinction. 

§  950.  In  a  general  sense,  all  contributions  imposed  by  the 
government  upon  individuals  for  the  service  of  the  State  are 
called  taxes,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  whether  by 
the  name  of  tribute,  tythe,  talliage,  impost,  duty,  gabel,  custom, 
subsidy,  aid,  supply,  excise,  or  other  name.^    In  this  sense  they 

1  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  246. 

*  See  2  Stuart's  Polit  Boon.  486  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  282 ;  1  Black.  Comm. 

(a)  See  Scholey  v.  Beed,  28  WalL  281 ;  Cooley,  Const  lim.  0O8»  Cth  ed. 
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are  usually  divided  into  two  great  classoB,  those  which  are  direct 
and  those  which  are  indirect.  Under  the  former  dciiominatiou 
are  included  taxes  on  land  or  real  property ;  and  under  the  lat- 
ter, taxes  on  articles  of  consumption.^  The  Constitution,  by 
giving  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  general  terms,  doubt- 
less meant  to  include  all  sorts  of  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indi- 
rect* But  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  was  the  intention,  why  were 
the  subsequent  words,  dtUieij  impostSj  and  excises^  added  in  the 
clause  ?  Two  reasons  may  be  suggested ;  the  first,  that  it  was 
done  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  construction  of  the 
clause,  since,  in  common  parlance,  the  word  taxes  is  sometimes 
applied  in  contradistinction  to  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and, 
in  the  delegation  of  so  vital  a  power,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid 
all  possible  misconception  of  this  sort;  and  accordingly  we  And, 
in  the  very  first  dnift  of  the  Constitution,  tliese  explanatory 
words  are  added.'  Another  reason  was,  that  the  Constitution 
prescribed  different  rules  of  laying  taxes  in  different  cases,  and 
therefore  it  was  indispensable  to  make  a  discrimination  botwocii 
the  classes  to  which  each  rule  was  meant  to  apply.  ^ 

§  951.  The  second  section  of  the  first  article,  which  has  been 
already  commented  on  for  another  purpose,  declares  that  ^^  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers."  The  fourth  clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  same 
article  (which  would  regularly  be  commented  on  in  a  future 
page)  declares  that  ^'no  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein- 
before directed  to  be  taken.''  And  the  clause  now  under  consid- 
eration, that  '^  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  Here,  then,  two  rules  are  pre- 
scribed, the  rule  of  apportionment  (as  it  is  called)  for  direct 
taxes,  and  the  rule  of  uniformity  for  dutieBj  imposts^  and  excises. 
If  there  are  any  other  kinds  of  taxes  not  embraced  in  one  or  tlio 
other  of  these  two  classes  (and  it  is  certainly  difTicult  to  give 

808  ;  8  Dall.  R.  171 ;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  8,  ch.  8 ;  B.  6,  ch.  2,  P.  1,  P.  2, 
art  4. 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  21, 86 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  233,  238,  239 ;  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  B.  6,  ch.  2,  Pt  2,  art  1  and  2,  and  App. 

*  Looghborongh  v.  Blake,  5  Wheat  R.  817,  818,  819. 

*  Joomal  of  ConrenUon,  220. 

«  Hylton  V.  United  Sutes,  8  Dall.  171,  174. 
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full  effect  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  without  supposing 
them  to  exist),  it  would  seem  that  Congress  is  left  at  full  liberty 
to  levy  the  same  by  either  rule,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both  rules,  or 
perhaps  by  any  other  rule  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Constitution.^  It  is  evident  that  ^Muties,  imposts, 
and  excises  "  are  indirect  taxes  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  difficulty  still  remains,  to  ascertain  what  taxes  are  com- 
prehended under  this  description,  and  what  under  the  description 
of  direct  taxes.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the 
private  revenue  of  individuals  arises  ultimately  from  three  diffor- 
ent  sources,  rent,  profit^  and  wages;  and  that  every  public  tax 
must  be  finally  paid  from  some  one  or  all  of  these  different  sorts 
of  revenue.^  He  treats  all  taxes  upon  land,  or  the  produce  of 
land,  or  upon  houses,  or  parts,  or  appendages  thereof  (such  as 
hearth  taxes  and  window  taxes),  under  the  head  of  taxes  upon 
rent ;  all  taxes  upon  stock  and  money  at  interest,  upon  other  per- 
sonal property  yielding  an  income,  and  upon  particular  employ- 
ments or  branches  of  trade  and  business,  under  the  head  of  taxes 
on  profits ;  and  taxes  upon  salaries  under  the  head  of  wages.  He 
treats  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  on  consumable  articles,  as 
mixed  taxes,  falling  upon  all  or  any  of  the  different  species  of 
revenue.'  A  full  consideration  of  these  different  classifications 
of  taxes  belongs  more  properly  to  a  treatise  upon  political  econ- 
omy than  upon  constitutional  law. 

§  U52.  I'lio  word  ^'  duties "  lios  not,  i)erliai)S,  in  all  cases,  a 
very  exact  signification,  or  rather  it  is  used  sometimes  in  a  larger 
and  sometimes  in  a  narrower  sense.  In  its  large  sense,  it  is  very 
nearly  an  equivalent  to  taxes,  embracing  all  impositions  or 
charges  levied  on  persons  or  things.^  In  its  more  restrained 
sense,  it  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  ^^ customs,"  which  appel- 
lation is  usually  applied  to  those  taxes  which  are  payable  upon 
goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported,  and  was  probably 
given  on  account  of  the  usual  and  constant  demand  of  them  for 
the  use  of  kings,  states,  and  governments.^    In  this  sense,  it  is 

1  Hylton  V.  United  States,  8  DalL  R.  171. 

<  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  5,  ch.  8,  P.  3. 

>  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  5,  ch.  2,  P.  8,  art  1,  2,  8,  4. 

*  See  the  Federalist,  No.  86. 

•  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  4,  ch.  1,  P.  8 ;  B.  6,  ch.  2,  art  4 ;  Hale  on  Customs, 
Harg.  Tracts,  p.  115,  ke ;  1  Black.  Gomm.  818,  814,  815,  816 ;  Com.  Dig.  PnrogaHvef 
D.  48  to  D.  49. 
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nearly  synonymous  with  ^Mmposts,"  which  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  large  sense  of  taxes  or  duties  or  impositions,  and  sometimes 
in  the  more  restrained  sense  of  a  duty  on  imported  goods  and  mer- 
chandise.^ Perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  this 
narrower  sense  might  be  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  this  clause  was  adopted,  since,  in  another  clause, 
it  is  subsequently  provided  that,  ^^No  tax  or  duty  shall  bo  laid 
on  articles  exported  from  any  State,"  and  that  ^^No  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Oongress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports^  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws."^  There  is  another  provision, 
that  ^^No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage^**  etc.,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  a  tonnage  duty  (by  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  the  an- 
cient custom  in  England,  so  called,  on  wines  imported,^  but  a 
duty  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels)  was  not  deemed  an  ttn- 
post  strictly,  but  a  duty.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
little  certainty  can  be  arrived  at  from  such  slight  changes  of 
phraseology,  where  the  words  are  susceptible  of  various  inter- 
pretations, and  of  more  or  less  expansion.  The  most  that  can 
be  done  is  to  offer  a  probable  conjecture  from  the  apparent  use 
of  words  in  a  connection  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  deem  any 
one  superfluous,  or  synonymous  with  the  others.  A  learned 
commentator  has  supposed  that  the  words  ^^  duties  and  imposts '' 
in  the  Constitution  were  probably  intended  to  comprehend  every 
species  of  tax  or  contribution  not  included  under  the  ordinary 
terms  ^ taxes  and  excises."^  Anotlier  learned  judge  has  said,^ 
*^  What  is  the  natural  and  common,  or  technical  and  appropriate 
meaning  of  the  words  duty  and  excise^  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
They  present  no  clear  or  precise  idea  to  the  mind.  Different 
persons  will  annex  different  significations  to  the  terms.''  On  the 
same  occasion,  another  learned  judge  said,  ^^The  term  duty  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  next  to  the  generical  term  top/  and 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  8  ElUot's  Debates,  289. 

*  Mr.  Madison  is  of  opinion  the  terms  tmpo§U  and  dtUiei^  in  these  clauses,  are  used 
as  synonymoos.  There  is  much  force  in  his  suggestions.  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to 
Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828. 

*  1  Black.  Conun.  816 ;  Hale  on  Customs,  Haiig.  Law  Tracts,  p.  8,  ch.  7,  ch.  14, 
oh*  16. 

*  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  248. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Patterson  in  Hylton  v.  United  States,  8  DalL  B.  171,  177. 
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practically  in  Great  Britain  (whence  we  take  our  general  ideas  of 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises,  customs,  etc.)  embraces  taxes  on 
stamps,  tolls  for  passage,  etc.,  and  is  not  confined  to  taxes  on 
importations  only."  * 

§  953.  ^^  Excises  "  are  generally  deemed  to  be  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  ^Mmposts,"  in  the  restrictive  sense  of  the  latter  term, 
and  are  defined  to  be  an  inland  imposition,  paid  sometimes  upon 
the  consumption  of  the  commodity,  or  frequently  upon  the  retail 
sale,  which  is  the  last  stage  before  the  consumption.^ 

§  954.  But  the  more  important  inquiry  is,  what  are  direct 
taxes  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  since  they  are  required  to 
bo  laid  by  the  rule  of  apportionment,  and  all  indirect  taxes, 
whether  they  fall  under  the  head  of  ^^  duties,  imi)osts,  or  ex- 
cises," or  imder  any  other  description,  may  be  laid  by  the  rule 
of  uniformity  ?  It  is  clear  that  capitation  taxes,' (a)  or,  as  they 
are  more  conmionly  called,  poll-taxes,  that  is,  taxes  upon  the 
polls,  heads,  or  persons  of  the  contributors,  are  direct  taxes,  for 
the  Constitution  has  expressly  enumerated  them  as  such.  ^  No 
capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid,"  etc.,  is  the  Ian* 
guage  of  that  instrument 

§  955.  Taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  other  permanent  real  es- 
tate, or  on  parts  or  appurtenances  thereof,  have  always  been 
deemed  of  the  same  character,  that  is,  direct  taxcs.^(()  It  has 
been  seriously  doubted  if,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  any 
taxes  arc  dii-cct  taxes,  except  those  on  polls  or  on  lands.  Mn 
Justice  Chose,  in  Hylton  v.  United  States,^  (er)  said,  ^'I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  direct  taxes  contemplated  by  the  Consti* 
tution  are  only  two,  namely,  a  capitation  or  poll-tax  simply, 
without  regard  to  property,  profession,  or  other  circumstance, 
and  a  tax  on  land.     I  doubt  whether  a  tax  by  a  general  assess- 

1  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  Id.  174.*   See  The  Fedenlist,  No.  86. 

>  1  Black.  Comm.  818  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Oonim.  App.  841 ;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, B.  6,  ch.  2,  art  4  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  209  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  289,  290. 

*  See  2  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  6,  ch.  2,  art  4  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  86 ;  2 
Elliot's  Debatra,  209. 

«  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  282,  288 ;  Hylton  v.  United  States,  8  Dall.  R.  171 ; 
The  Federalist,  No.  21  ;  Longhborongh  v.  Blake,  6  Wheat  R.  817  to  825. 

»  8  Dall.  R.  171. 

(a)  Springer  V.  United  States,  102  U.  8.  (e)  See  PadAo  Insurance  Co.  v.  Soale, 

586.  7  Wall  444. 

ib)  Springer  v.  United  States,  $tqntu 
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ment  of  personal  property  within  the  United  States  is  included 
'within  the  term  direct  tax"  Afr,  Justice  Patterson,  in  the  same 
case,  said  J  "It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  a  tax  on 
the  produce  of  land  be  a  direct  or  an  indirect  tax.  Perhaps  tho 
immediate  product  of  land,  in  its  original  and  crude  state^  ouglit 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  land  itself.  Wlien  the  produce 
is  converted  into  a  manufacture,  it  assumes  a  new  shape,  etc* 
Whether  *  direct  taxes,'  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  com- 
prehend any  other  tax  than  a  capitation  tax,  or  a  tax  on  land,  is 
a  questionable  point,  etc-  I  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  the 
principal,  I  will  not  say  tho  only,  objects  that  the  frame rs  of  the 
Constitution  contemplated,  as  falling  within  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, were  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on  land."  And  he 
proceeded  to  state  that  the  rule  of  apportionment,  both  as  regards 
representatives  and  as  regards  direct  taxes,  was  adopted  to  guard 
the  Southern  States  against  undue  impositions  and  oppressioixs 
in  the  taxing  of  slaves.  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  in  the  same  ease, 
said,  "Perhaps  a  direct  tax,  in  the  sense  of  the  Const! tnti on, 
can  mean  nothing  but  a  tax  on  something  inseparably  annexed  to 
the  soil  J  aomethinj^  capiddc  of  apportionment  iindcr  all  such  cir- 
cumstances* A  land  or  [Hill  tax  may  be  considered  of  this  de- 
scription. The  latter  is  to  be  considered  so,  particularly  under 
the  present  Constitution,  on  account  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States^  who  give  a  ratio  in  the  representation  in  tho  proportion 
of  three  to  five.  Either  of  these  is  capable  of  an  apportionment. 
In  regard  to  other  artielea,  there  may  possibly  Ikj  cons  i  tic  ruble 
doubt"  The  reasoning  of  the  Federalist  seems  to  lead  to  Uie 
same  result. '(a) 

§  956.  In  the  year  1794,  Congress  passed  an  act^  laying  duties 
upon  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  which  were  kept  by 
or  for  any  person  for  his  own  use,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  or  for 
the  conveying  of  passengers,  to  wit,  for  every  coach  the  yearly 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  etc.,  and  made  the  levy  uniform  throngh- 


1  The  FedemlUt,  No&,  SI,  30. 

(a)  3im::«  tli«  Cftee  of  RyUon  v.  TTnit^ 
States,  there  lias  heen  little  occasion  to  clia- 
coss  tlie  <|ntfstioTi  what  eonHtitutcit  n  direct 
tax  in  til Q  confttitutioTif^l  eenso.  In  Pnei  lie 
Insuronce  f'om jinny  v.  3ou1e,  7  Woll.  41 4| 
it  was  ilpL-iited  til  At  a  tax  Inipoied  on  the 


*  Act  of  1794,  ch.  45. 

income  of  ineurani^  companies  was  not  a 
direct  U)c,  but  a  duty  or  rxciae.  And  in 
Venne  Riiiik  p.  Fmmo^  8  Wall.  533,  a  Ux 
of  ten  piTrentnni  n\H}n  tlic  rircnliition  of 
State  banka  wa»  )i«ld  not  b  dirt^et  tax. 
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out  the  United  States.  The  constitntionalily  of  the  act  was  con- 
testedy  in  the  case  before  stated,^  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
direct  tax,  and  so  ought  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  their  numbers.  After  solemn  argument,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  it  was  not  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  The  grounds  of  this  decision,  as  stated  in 
the  various  opinions  of  the  judges,  were :  first,  the  doubt  whether 
any  taxes  were  direct  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  but  capita- 
tion and  land  taxes,  as  has  been  already  suggested;  secondly, 
that  in  cases  of  doubt  the  rule  of  apportionment  ought  not  to  be 
favored,  because  it  was  matter  of  compromise,  and  in  itself  radi- 
cally indefensible  and  wrong;  thirdly,  the  monstrous  inequality 
and  injustice  of  the  carriage  tax,  if  laid  by  the  rule  of  apportion- 
ment, which  would  show  that  no  tax  of  this  sort  could  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  convention,  as  within  the  rule  of  apportion- 
ment; fourthly,  that  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  were  satisfied 
by  confining  the  clause  respecting  direct  taxes  to  capitation  and 
land  taxes;  fifthly,  that,  accurately  speaking,  all  taxes  on  ex- 
penses or  consumption  are  indirect  taxes,  and  a  tax  on  carriages 
is  of  this  kind ;  and  sixthly  (what  is  probably  of  most  cogency 
and  force,  and  of  itself  decisive),  that  no  tax  could  be  a  direct 
one,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  not  capable  of 
apportionment  according  to  the  rule  laid  down*  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus,  suppose  ten  dollars  were  contemplated  as  a  tax  on 
each  coach  or  post-chaise  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number 
of  such  carriages  in  the  United  States  were  one  hundred  and  five, 
and  the  number  of  representatives  in  Congress  the  same.  This 
would  produce  ten  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  share  of  Vir- 
ginia would  be  r^if  parts,  or  1190 ;  the  share  of  Connecticut  would 
be  ^Ijf  part«,  or  170.  Suppose,  then,  in  Virginia  there  are  fifty 
carriages,  the  sum  of  $190  must  be  collected  from  the  owners  of 
these  carriages,  and  apportioned  among  them,  which  would  make 
each  owner  pay  93.80.  And  suppose  in  Connecticut  there  ai*e 
but  two  carriages,  the  share  of  that  State  ($70)  must  be  paid  by 
the  owners  of  those  two  carriages,  namely,  $85  each.  Yet  Con- 
gress, in  such  a  case,  intend  to  lay  a  tax  of  but  ten  dollars  on 
each  coach.  And  if  in  any  State  there  should  be  no  coach  or 
post-chaise  owned,  then  there  could  be  no  apportionment  at  all. 
The  absurdity,  therefore,  of  such  a  mode  of  taxation  demonstrates 

1  8  DallM's  Reports,  171. 
VOL.  I.  —  45 
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that  such  a  tax  cannot  be  a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  reasoning,  that  Congress,  having 
determined  to  raise  such  a  sum  of  money  as  such  a  tax  on  car- 
riages would  produce,  might  apportion  the  sum  due  by  the  rule 
of  apportionment,  and  then  order  it  to  be  collected  on  difiFerent 
articles  selected  in  each  State.  That  would  be,  not  to  lay  and 
collect  a  tax  on  carriages,  but  on  the  articles  which  were  made 
contributory  to  the  payment  Thus,  the  tax  might  be  called  a 
tax  on  carriages,  and  levied  on  horses.  And  the  same  objection 
would  lie  to  an  apportionment  of  the  sum,  and  then  a  general 
assessment  of  it  by  Congress  upon  all  articles.^ 

§  957.  Having  endeavored  to  point  out  the  leading  distinc- 
tions between  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  that  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  belong  to  the  lat- 
ter class,  the  order  of  the  subject  would  naturally  lead  us  to  the 
inquiry,  why  direct  taxes  are  required  to  be  governed  by  the  rule 
of  apportionment,  and  why  ^^ duties,  imposts,  and  excises''  are 
required  to  bo  uniform  (a)  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
answer  to  the  former  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  the  further 
examination  of  certain  prohibitory  and  restrictive  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  The  answer  to  the  lat- 
ter may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  It  was  to  cut  off  all  undue 
preferences  of  one  State  over  another  in  the  regulation  of  sub- 
jects affecting  their  common  interests.  Unless  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  were  uniform,  the  grossest  and  most  oppressive  in- 
equalities, vitally  affecting  the  pursuits  and  employments  of  the 
people  of  different  States,  might  exist  The  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  manufactures  of  one  State  might  be  built  up  on  the 
ruins  of  those  of  another;  and  a  combination  of  a  few  States  in 
Congress  might  secure  a  monopoly  of  certain  branches  of  trade 
and  business  to  themselves,  to  the  injury,  if  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion, of  their  less  favored  neighbors.  Tlie  Constitution,  through- 
out all  its  provisions,  is  an  instrument  of  cliccks  and  restraints, 

1  8  Dallas's  Reports,  171  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  9  ;  4  EUiofs  Deb.  242 ;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  289,  240  -,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  294. 

(a)  Uniformity  does  not  refer  to  the  in  another  unless  the  same  kind  of  aitidee 

rate  of  taxation,  so  as  to  require  all  kinds  made  at  home  are  taxed,   and    equally 

of  property  to  bear  a  proportionate  bur-  taxed.    See  Tieman  v.  Rinker,  102  U.  S. 

den,  but  to  the  object  of  taxation.    Thus,  128. 
articles  made  in  one  State  cannot  be  taxed 
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as  well  as  of  powers.  It  does  not  rely  on  confidence  in  the  gen- 
eral government  to  preserve  the  interests  of  all  the  States.  It  is 
founded  in  a  wholesome  and  strenuous  jealousy,  which,  foresee- 
ing the  possibility  of  mischief,  guards  with  solicitude  against  any 
exercise  of  power  which  may  endanger  the  States,  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable.  If  this  provision  as  to  uniformity  of  duties  had 
been  omitted,  although  the  power  might  never  have  been  abused 
to  the  injury  of  the  feebler  States  of  the  Union  (a  presumption 
which  history  docs  not  justify  us  in  deeming  quite  safe  or  cer- 
tain), yet  it  would,  of  ilsolf,  have  been  suflicicnt  to  demolish,  in 
a  practical  sense,  the  value  of  most  of  the  other  restrictive 
clauses  in  the  Constitution.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
might,  by  an  easy  combination  with  the  Southern  States,  have 
destroyed  the  whole  navigation  of  New  England.  A  combination 
of  a  different  character,  between  the  New  England  and  the 
Western  States,  might  have  borne  down  the  agriculture  of  the 
South ;  and  a  combination  of  a  yet  different  character  might  have 
struck  at  the  vital  interests  of  manufactures.  So  that  the  gen- 
eral prppriety  of  this  clause  is  established  by  its  intrinsic  politi- 
cal wisdom,  as  well  as  by  its  tendency  to  quiet  alarms  and 
suppress  discontents.^ 

§  958.  Two  practical  questions  of  great  importance  have  arisen 
upon  Uio  construction  of  this  clause,  cither  standing  alone,  or  in 
connection  with  other  clauses  and  incidental  powers  given  by  tlie 
Constitution.  One  is,  whoUior  the  government  has  a  right  to 
lay  taxes  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  raise  revenue,  however 
much  that  purpose  may  be  for  the  common  defence  or  general 
welfare.  The  other  is,  whether  the  money,  when  raised,  can  be 
appropriated  to  any  other  purposes  than  such  as  are  pointed  out 
in  the  other  enumerated  powers  of  Congress.  The  former  in- 
volves the  question  whether  Congress  can  lay  taxes  to  protect 
and  encourage  domestic  manufactures ;  the  latter,  whether  Con- 
gress can  appropriate  money  to  internal  improvements.  Each  of 
these  questions  has  given  rise  to  much  animated  controversy; 
each  has  been  affirmed  and  denied,  with  great  pertinacity,  zeal, 
and  eloquent  reasoning;  each  has  become  prominent  in  the  strug- 
gles of  party;  and  defeat  in  each  has  not  hitherto  silenced  oppo- 
sition, or  given  absolute  security  to  victory.  The  contest  is  often 
renewed ;  and  the  attack  and  defence  maintained  with  equal  ardor. 
1  See  4  EUiot's  Deb.  236,  236. 
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Til  discuflsing  this  subject,  we  are  treading  upon  the  ashes  of  yet 
miextiiiguishcd  RreBy—incedimui  per  i^neg  mtppo»itoB  cineri 
dtjlaso;  —  and  while  the  nature  of  these  CommcntaricB  rcciuircs 
that  the  doctriuo  should  he  freely  cxainiued,  as  maiiitaiued  on 
cither  side,  the  result  will  bo  loft  to  the  learned  reader,  without 
a  desire  to  influence  his  judgment,  or  dogmatically  to  annuuuco 
that  belonging  to  the  coiumciitator, 

§  959.  Firsts  then,  as  to  the  question  whether  Congress  can 
lay  taxes,  except  for  the  purpofles  of  revenue-  This  subject  !iaa 
been  already  touched,  in  considering  what  is  the  true  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  elauae  conferring  the  power  to  lay  taxes. 
If  the  reading  and  interpretation  there  insisted  on  be  correct*,  it 
furnishes  additional  means  to  resolve  the  question  cow  nndcf 
consideration. 

§  960.  The  argument  against  the  constitutional  authority  is 
understood  to  be  maintained  on  the  following  grounds,  which, 
though  applied  to  the  protection  of  manufactures,  aro  equally 
apiiliealile  to  all  other  ciiBes^  where  revuiiue  is  not  iho  ohjtH^k 
The  general  government  is  one  of  S]>eciric  powers,  and  it  cnii 
rightfully  cxeruiae  ouly  the  powers  expresaly  grauUul,  and  tliijso 
which  may  bo  "  necessary  and  proi>er  "  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
all  others  being  reserved  expressly  to  the  States  or  to  tlie  pcoplo- 
It  results,  necessarily,  that  those  who  claim  to  exercise  a  power 
\mder  the  Constitution  are  bound  to  show  that  it  is  expressly 
granted,  or  that  it  is  "necessary  and  proper,"  as  a  means  to  ex- 
ecute some  of  the  granted  powers.  No  such  proof  has  been 
offered  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  manufactures, 

§  961.  It  is  true  that  the  eighth  section  of  the  fii^t  article  of 
the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  an  impost 
duty;  but  it  is  granted^  as  a  tux -power,  for  the  s§le  purpose  of 
revenue,  — a  power  in  its  nature  essentially  different  from  that 
of  imposing  protective  or  prohibitory  duties.  The  two  aro  in- 
compatible; for  the  prohibitory  system  must  end  in  destroying 
the  revenue  from  imports.  It  has  been  said  that  the  system  is  a 
violation  of  the  spirit^  and  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution. 
The  distinction  is  not  material.  The  Constitution  may  bo  as 
grossly  violated  by  acting  against  its  meaning  as  against  its  let- 
ter, Tlie  Constitution  grants  to  Congress  the  power  of  imposing 
a  duty  on  import  a  for  revenue,  which  power  is  abused  by  being 
converted  into  an  instrument  for  rearing  up  tho  indust^  of  on© 

I 
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section  of  the  countrj  on  the  ruins  of  another.  The  violation, 
then,  consists  in  using  a  power  granted  for  one  object  to  advance 
another,  and  that  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  original  object  It  is,  in 
a  word,  a  violation  of  perversiofiy  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  be- 
cause the  most  insidious  and  difficult  to  resist  Such  is  the  rea- 
soning emanating  from  high  legislative  authority.^  On  another 
interesting  occasion,  the  argument  has  been  put  in  the  follow- 
ing shape.  It  is  admitted  that  Congress  has  power  to  lay  and 
collect  such  duties  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  and  within  tliese  limits  so  to  arrange  these  duties, 
as  incidentally^  and  to  that  extent  to  give  protection  to  the  man- 
ufacturer. But  the  right  is  denied  to  convert  what  is  here 
denominated  the  incidental  into  the  principal  power,  and^  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  revenue,  to  impose  an  additional  duty 
substantially  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  afiTording  that 
protection.  Congress  may  countervail  the  regulations  of  a  for- 
eign power,  which  may  bo  hostile  to  our  commerce;  but  their 
authority  is  denied  permanently  to  prohibit  all  importation,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  securing  the  home  market  exclusively  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  tliereby  destroying  the  commerce  they 
were  entrusted  to  regulate,  and  fostering  an  interest  with  which 
they  have  no  constitutional  power  to  interfere.  To  do  so,  there- 
fore, is  a  palpable  abuse  of  the  taxing  power,  which  was  con- 
ferred for  the  purpose  of  revenue;  and  if  it  is  referred  to  the 
authority  to  regulate  commerce,  it  is  as  obvious  a  perversion  of 
that  power,  since  it  may  be  extended  to  an  utter  annihilation  of 
the  objects  which  it  was  intended  to  protect' 

§  962.  In  furtherance  of  this  reasoning,  it  has  been  admitted 
that,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  Congress  is  not 
limited  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  imports  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  revenue.  It  may  impose  retaliatory  duties  on  foreign 
powers;  but  these  retaliatory  duties  must  be  imposed  for  the 

1  See  the  exposition  and  protest,  nported  by  a  committee  of  the  honse  of  representa- 
tives of  South  Carolina,  on  19th  of  December,  1839,  and  adopted  ;  the  draft  of  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun.  I  haye  followed,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  the  very  words  of  the  report. 

*  This  is  extracted  from  the  address  of  the  Free-Trade  Convention,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  October,  1881,  pp.  88,  84,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Attorney-General  Berrien. 
Mr.  Senator  Hayne,  in  his  speech  9th  January,  1882,  says  that  he  does  not  know 
where  tlio  constitutional  objections  to  the  tariff  system  are  better  summed  up  than  in 
this  address,  pp.  81,  82. 
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regulation  of  commerce,  not  for  the  encouragement  of  manufact- 
ures.  The  power  to  regulate  manufactures  not  having  been  con- 
fided to  Congress,  they  have  no  more  right  to  act  u[K)n  it  than 
they  have  to  interfere  with  the  systems  of  education,  the  poor- 
laws,  or  the  road  laws  of  the  States.  Congress  is  empowered  to 
lay  taxes  for  revenue,  it  is  true ;  but  tliere  is  no  power  to  encour- 
age, protect,  or  meddle  with  manufactures.^ 

§  963.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  argument  at  present, 
so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  protect  or  encourage  manufactures;  because  that  subject  will 
more  properly  come  under  review,  in  all  its  bearings,  under  an- 
other head,  namely,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  which  it 
is  nearly  allied,  and  from  which  it  is  more  usually  derived. 
Stripping  the  argument,  therefore,  of  this  adventitious  circum- 
stance, it  resolves  itself  into  this  statement  The  power  to  laj 
taxes  is  a  power  exclusively  given  to  raise  revenue,  and  it  can 
constitutionally  bo  applied  to  no  other  purposes.  Tho  applica- 
tion for  oUier  pur|)08cs  is  an  abuso  of  tho  power;  and,  in  fact, 
however  it  may  be  inform  disguised,  it  is  a  premeditated  usur- 
pation of  authority.  Whenever  money  or  revenue  is  wanted,  for 
constitutional  purposes,  the  power  to  lay  taxes  may  be  applied 
to  obtain  it  When  money  or  revenue  is  not  so  wanted,  it  is  not 
a  proper  means  for  any  constitutional  end. 

§  964.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  authority 
is  grounded  upon  the  terms  and  the  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
It  seeks  for  the  true  meaning  and  objects  of  the  power,  according 
to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  language  and  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment proposed  to  be  established  by  that  instrument  It  relies 
upon  no  strained  construction  of  words;  but  demands  a  fair  and 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  clause,  wtihout  any  restrictions 
not  naturally  implied  in  it  or  in  the  context  It  will  not  do  to 
assume  that  the  clause  was  intended  solely  for  tho  purposes  of 
raising  revenue,  and  then  argue  that,  being  so,  the  fHiwer  cannot 
be  constitutionally  applied  to  any  other  purposes.  Tlie  very 
point  in  controversy  is,  whether  it  is  restricted  to  purposes  of 
revenue.  That  must  be  proved,  and  cannot  be  assumed,  as  tho 
basis  of  reasoning. 

§  965.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 

»  Col  Drayton's  Omtioii,  at  Charleston,  4th  of  July,  1881,  pp.  18,  14. 
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cises. "  If  the  clause  had  stopped  here,  and  remained  in  this  ab- 
solute form  (as  it  was,  in  fact,  when  reported  in  the  first  draft 
in  the  convention),  there  could  not  have  been  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  subject  The  absolute  power  to  laj  taxes  includes  the 
power  in  every  form  in  which  it  may  be  used,  and  for  every  pur- 
pose to  which  the  legislature  may  choose  to  apply  ib  This  re- 
sults from  the  very  nature  of  such  an  unrestricted  power.  A 
fortiori  it  might  be  applied  by  Congress  to  purposes  for  which 
nations  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  it  Now,  nothing  is  more 
clear,  from  the  history  of  commercial  nations,  than  the  fact  that 
the  taxing  power  is  often,  very  often,  applied  for  other  purposes 
than  revenue.  It  is  often  applied  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
It  is  often  applied  as  a  yirtual  prohibition  upon  the  importation 
of  particular  articles  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
domestic  products  and  industry ;  for  the  support  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures ; '  for  retaliation  upon  foreign  mon- 
opolies and  injurious  restrictions;'  for  mere  purposes  of  state 
policy  and  domestic  economy;  sometimes  to  banish  a  noxious 
article  of  consumption;  sometimes  as  a  bounty  upon  an  infant 
manufacture  or  agricultural  product;  sometimes  as  a  temporary 
restraint  of  trade;  sometimes  as  a  suppression  of  particular  em- 
ployments ;  sometimes  as  a  prerogative  power  to  destroy  compe- 
tition, and  sccui-e  a  monopoly  to  the  government!' 

§  966.  If,  then,  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  being  general,  may 
embrace,  and  in  the  practice  of  nations  does  embrace,  all  these 
objects,  either  separately  or  in  combination,  upon  what  founda- 
tion does  the  argument  rest  which  assumes  one  object  only,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  ?  which  insists,  in  efiTect,  that  because 
revenue  may  be  one  object,  therefore  it  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
power  ?  which  assumes  its  own  construction  to  be  correct,  be- 
cause it  suits  its  own  theory,  and  denies  the  same  right  to  othera 
entertaining  a  different  theory  ?  If  the  power  is  general  in  its 
terms,  is  it  not  an  abuse  of  all  fair  reasoning  to  insist  that  it  is. 
particular  7  to  desert  the  import  of  the  language,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  and  different  language  ?  Is  this  allowable  in  regard 
to  any  instrument  7    Is  it  allowable  in  an  especial  manner,  as 

1  Hamilton*!  Report  on  Mnnnfactureii,  in  1701. 

*  Soo  Mr.  JcflTcrson*!  Roport  on  Commercial  Restrictionii,  in  1793  ;  6  Marshairs  Lift 
of  Washington,  cli.  7,  ])p.  482  to  487  ;  1  Wait*s  SUte  Papers,  422,  434. 

*  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  6,  eh.  2,  art.  4. 
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to  constitutions  of  goyernment,  growing  out  of  the  rights,  duties, 
and  exigencies  of  nations,  and  looking  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances,  which  may  require  very  different  applications  of 
a  given  power  ? 

§  967.  In  the  next  place,  then,  is  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  given 
by  the  Constitution,  a  general  power,  or  is  it  a  limited  power  ? 
If  a  limited  power,  to  what  objects  is  it  limited  by  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  7 

§  968.  Upon  this  subject^  as  has  been  already  stated,  three 
different  opinions  appear  to  have  been  held  by  statesmen  of  no 
common  sagacity  and  ability.  The  first  is,  that  the  power  i^ 
unlimited;  and  that  the  subsequent  clause,  ^^to  pay  liie  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare, ''  is  a 
substantive,  independent  power.  In  the  view  of  those  who  main- 
tain this  opinion,  the  power,  being  general,  cannot  with  any  con- 
sistency be  restrained  to  purposes  of  revenue. 

§  969.  The  next  is,  that  the  power  is  restrained  by  the  subse- 
quent clause,  so  tiiat  it  is  a  power  to  lay  taxes  in  order  to  pay 
debts,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare. Is  raising  revenue  the  only  proper  mode  to  jirovido  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare?  May  not  the  general 
welfare,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  be,  in  given  circum- 
stances, as  well  provided  for,  nay,  better  provided  for,  by  prohib- 
itory duties,  or  by  encouragements  to  domestic  industry  of  all 
sorts  ?  If  a  tax  of  one  sort,  as  on  tonnage,  or  foreign  vessels, 
will  aid  commerce,  and  a  tax  on  foreign  raw  materials  will  aid 
agriculture,  and  a  tax  on  imported  fabrics  will  aid  domestic 
manufactures,  and  so  promote  the  general  welfare,  may  they  not 
be  all  constitutionally  united  by  Congress  in  a  law  for  this  pur- 
pose? If  Congress  can  imite  them  all,  may  they  not  sustain 
them  severally  in  separate  laws  ?  Is  a  tax  to  aid  manufactures, 
or  agriculture,  or  commerce,  necessarily,  or  even  naturally, 
against  the  general  welfare  or  the  common  defence  7  Who  is  to 
decide  upon  such  a  point  7  Congress,  to  whom  the  authority  is 
given  to  exercise  the  power  ?  Or  any  other  body.  State  or  na- 
tional, which  may  choose  to  assume  it  ? 

§  970.  Besides,  if  a  particular  act  of  Congress,  not  for  reve- 
nue, should  be  deemed  an  excess  of  the  powers,  does  it  follow 
that  all  other  acts  are  so  7  If  the  common  defence  or  general 
welfare  can  be  promoted  by  laying  taxes  in  any  other  manner 
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than  for  revenue,  who  is  at  liberty  to  saj  that  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  exercise  the  power  for  such  a  purpose  T  No  one 
has  a  right  to  say  that  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
can  never  bo  promoted  by  laying  taxes,  except  for  revenue.  No 
one  has  ever  yet  been  bold  enough  to  assert  such  a  proposition. 
DifiTerent  men  have  entertained  opposite  opinions  on  subjects  of 
this  nature.  It  is  a  matter  of  theory  and  speculation,  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  national  policy,  and  not  a  matter  of  power.  It 
may  be  wise  or  unwise  to  lay  taxes,  except  for  revenue ;  but  the 
wisdom  or  inexpediency  of  a  measure  is  no  test  of  its  constitu- 
tionality. Those,  therefore,  who  hold  the  opinion  above  stated 
must  unavoidably  maintain,  that  the  power  to  lay  taxes  is  not 
confined  to  revenue,  but  extends  to  all  cases  where  it  is  proper 
to  be  used  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  ^  One 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  defence  against  the  injurious 
regulations  and  policy  of  foreign  nations,  and  which  is  most 
commonly  resorted  to,  is  to  apply  the  power  of  taxation  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  foreign  nations  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion; and,  short  of  war,  this  is  found  to  be  practically  that 
which  is  felt  most  extensively,  and  produces  the  most  immediate 
redress.  How,  then,  can  it  bo  imagined  for  a  moment,  that  this 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
moans  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  ? 

§  971.  The  third  opinion  is,  as  has  been  ali*eady  stated,  that 
the  power  is  restricted  to  such  specific  objects  as  are  contained 
in  the  other  enumerated  powers.  Now,  if  revenue  be  not  the  sole 
and  exclusive  means  of  carrying  into  effect  all  these  enumerated 
powers,  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  must  maintain,  with  those 
of  the  second  opinion,  that  the  power  is  not  limited  to  purposes 
of  revenue.  No  man  will  pretend  to  say  that  all  those  enumer- 
ated powers  have  no  other  objects,  or  means  to  effectuate  them, 
than  revenue.  Revenue  may  be  one  mode;  but  it  is  not  the 
sole  mode.  Take  the  power  to  *^ regulate  commerce."  Is  it  not 
clear,  from  the  whole  history  of  nations,  that  laying  taxes  is  one 
of  the  most  usual  modes  of  regulating  commerce  ?  Is  it  not,  in 
many  cases,  the  best  means  of  preventing  foreign  monopolies  and 
mischievous  commercial  restrictions  ?  In  such  cases,  then,  the 
power  to  lay  taxes  is  confessedly  not  for  revenue.     If  so,  is  not 

1  See  Hamilton's  Report  on  Matrafaotnies  in  1791 ;  1  Hamilton's  Works  (edit. 
1810),  280  i  2  EUiot*B  Debates^  844 
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the  argument  irresisible,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  purposes  of 
revenue?  Take  another  power,  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value,  and  that  of  foreign  coin;  might  not  a  tax  be 
laid  on  certain  foreign  coin  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  into 
effect  by  suppressing  the  circulation  of  such  coin,  or  regulating 
its  value  ?  Take  the  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts ;  might  not  a  tax  be  laid  on  foreigners,  and  for* 
eign  inventions,  in  aid  of  this  power,  so  as  to  suppress  foreign 
competition,  or  encourage  domestic  science  and  arts  ?  Take  an- 
other power,  vital  in  the  estimation  of  many  statesmen  to  the 
security  of  a  republic, — the  power  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia;  may  not  a  tax  be  laid  on 
foreign  arms,  to  encourage  the  domestic  manufacture  of  arms, 
so  as  to  enhance  our  security,  and  give  uniformity  to  our  orga- 
nization and  discipline  7  Take  the  power  to  declare  war  and  its 
auxiliary  powers;  may  not  Congress,  for  the  very  object  of  pro- 
viding for  the  effectual  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  securing  a 
permanent  domestic  manufacture  and  supply  of  powder,  equip- 
ments, and  other  warlike  apparatus,  impose  a  proliibitory  duty 
upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same  nature  ?  If  Congress  may,  in 
any  or  all  of  these  cases,  lay  taxes,  then,  as  revenue  constitutes 
upon  the  very  basis  of  the  reasoning  no  object  of  the  taxes,  is  it 
not  clear  that  the  enumerated  powers  require  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  to  be  more  extensively  construed  than  for  purposes  of  reve- 
nue ?  It  would  be  no  answer  to  say  that  the  power  of  taxation, 
tliough  in  its  nature  only  a  power  to  raise  revenue,  may  bo  re- 
sorted to,  as  an  implied  power  to  carry  into  effect  these  enumer- 
ated powers  in  any  effectual  manner.  That  would  be  to  contend, 
that  an  express  power  to  lay  taxes  is  not  coextensive  with  an  tm- 
plied  power  to  lay  taxes;  that  when  the  express  power  is  given, 
it  means  a  power  to  raise  revenue  only;  but  when  it  is  implied, 
it  no  longer  has  any  regard  to  this  object  ETow,  then,  is  a  case 
to  1)0  dealt  with,  of  a  mixed  nature,  whore  rovcnno  is  mixed  up 
with  other  objects  in  the  framing  of  the  law? 

§  972.  If,  then,  the  power  to  lay  taxes  were  admitted  to  be 
restricted  to  cases  within  the  enumerated  powers,  still  the  advo- 
cates of  that  doctrine  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  power 
must  be  construed  as  not  confined  to  revenue,  but  as  extending 
to  all  other  objects  within  the  scope  of  those  powers.  Where  the 
|K>wcr  is  expreflsly  given,  wo  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  thnt  it 
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is  to  be  implied.  Being  giyen,  it  maj  certainly  be  resorted  to 
as  a  means  to  effectuate  all  the  powers  to  which  it  is  appropriate ; 
not  because  it  is  to  be  implied  in  the  g^ant  of  those  powers,  but 
because  it  is  expressly  granted,  as  a  substantive  power,  and  may 
be  used,  of  course,  as  an  auxiliary  to  them.^ 

§  978.  So  that,  whichever  construction  of  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  is  adopted,  the  same  conclusion  is  sustained,  that  the 
power  to  lay  taxes  is  not  by  the  Constitution  confined  to  pur- 
poses of  revenue.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  never  been  limited  to 
such  purposes  by  Congress;  and  all  the  groat  functionaries  of 
the  government  have  constantly  maintained  the  doctrine  that  it 
was  not  constitutionally  so  limited.' (a) 

§  974.  Such  is  a  general  sunmiary  of  the  reasoning  on  each 
side,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  power  of  laying  taxes.  It  will  be 
hereafter  resumed  in  examining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce. 

§  975.  The  other  question  is,  whether  Congress  has  any  power  • 
to  appropriate  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  any 
other  purposes  than  those  pointed  out  in  the  enumerated  powers 
which  follow  the  clause  respecting  taxation.  It  is  said,  ''  raised 
by  taxation  or  otherwise;"  for  there  may  be,  and  in  fact  are, 
otlicr  sources  of  revenue,  by  which  money  may  and  docs  come 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  otlicrwiso  than  by  taxa- 
tion; as,  for  instance,  by  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures;  by 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  interests  and  dividends  on  bank- 
stocks;  by  captures  and  prize  in  times  of  war;  and  by  other  in- 
cidental profits  and  emoluments  growing  out  of  governmental 
transactions  and  prerogatives.  But  for  all  the  common  pur- 
poses of  argument,  the  question  may  be  treated  as  one  growing 
out  of  levies  by  taxation. 

§  976.  The  reasoning  upon  which  the  opinion  adverse  to  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  enumerated  powers  is  maintained,  has  been  already, 

1  See  Mr.  MadiBon*!  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept  1828. 

*  The  present  Commentaries  were  written  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams's  letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  in  1882.  That  letter  (as  has  been  already 
intimated)  contains  a  very  able  and  elaborate  vindication  of  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  as 
extendinfc  to  all  pnrposes  of  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  It  is  the  fullest 
response  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  27th  Nov.  1830,  which 
has  ever  yet  bocn  given. 

(a)  Seeime,  S  1078. 
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in  a.  great  measure,  stated  m  Oe  prccedui;  examiiuition  of  the 
grammtical  eonstmctum  of  tiie  claaae  giTisg  the  paver  to  laj 
taxea^  The  cootroversj  is  ▼irtoallj  at  aa  end  if  it  is  once  ad- 
mitted that  the  words  "-to  pruvitie  for  the  eommoa  defence  and 
general  welfare  **  are  a  part  and  qoallficatim  of  the  power  to  lay 
taxes;  for  then  Congress  haa  certainlj  a  right  to  appropriate 
mooej  to  any  porposesy  or  in  any  Banner,  condncire  to  thoee 
ends.  The  whole  stress  of  the  argmn^it  is^  therefore,  to  estab- 
lUh  that  the  words  *to  fvoride  for  die  c<Mnnion  defence  and 
general  welfare''  do  not  form  an  independent  power,  nor  any 
qnalification  ol  die  power  to  lay  taxea  And  the  argument  ia, 
that  they  are  **mere  general  terma^  explained  and  limited  by  the 
•ub>>ined  specificatiooa''  It  is  attempted  to  be  fortified,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  by  a  recnrrence  to  the  history  of  the  confed- 
eration; to  the  SQccessire  reports  and  alterations  of  the  tax 
elanse  in  the  conyention;  to  the  inconToiiences  of  such  a  large 
eoDstmction;  and  to  the  supposed  impossibility  tliat  a  ]>owcr  to 
make  such  appropriatious  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  should  not  hare  been,  at  the  adoption  <rf  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  subject  of  great  alarm  and  jealousy,  and,  as  such,  resisted 
in  and  out  of  the  State  amrentiona' 

>  te  Yiipum  RcMhrtiom,  TUi  J«.  1800;  Mr.  M«di«i.  Letter  to  Mr  Spmk^ 
lk*w»«i,  «7Ui  Not.  183a     Set  •!»  4  Hliof .  Deb.  280,  Ml ;  2  KUiof.  Deb.  544. 

•  T*e  Mkmimg  mmery,  takea  horn  Prendeat  Madiaoo's  Veto  Meange  od  the 
Ba»k  Bone  Bin  lor  loterael  1-ptareme.ti,  8d  M«elm817  (4  EUiof.  Debate.,  280. 
!!1^'^T!!T*^*^'*~ ••■**"* '^***'~"'"^  "TV>«ler  tbe  power  in  qo«. 
^  J  .  "^Jirf~^  ~d..  -ude.  «d  otber  iatemel  impn>TemenU)  "  to 
the  ekoee  to  prorkie  lor  the  eommo.  de£»ee  eod  geaeiU  wel&re,  would,-  eey.  he. 
-U  cjmt^ry  to  the  eeUblWied  rule,  ol  ioterpreUtioo  ..  ,«Hlerii  the  ^eZ^^^ 
«.rjfal«an««tu«  of  powen,  which  fc^  Ji«iprop«~Soch 

•  1^  of  the  Couetitutioo  would  h.Te  the  effect  olgiTiiJto^uia^  ™ 

^:t:^^^.r^:'''T^'^'^  itwo«idha.e«.rSofXC 

Wh  the  coueUUillon  eml  Uw.  of  the  «,ve«l  State.,  iu  eU  case,  not  .pedfiaUly  el 
•mpWtobeiwper^KledbytheU^ 

Co^Ututloa  of  the  United  State.,  aud  the  Uw.  made l^  pirZceZS  Z!t 
U^  «,pre«e  Uw  of  the  Und,  aud  the  judge,  of  every  SUte  rfiaU  be  bound  the^S^any^ 
thing  io  the  cojuUtntiou  or  Uw.  of  any  SUte  to  the  contrary  notwithatandi^^^fh 
L^f  ^.  Constitution,  finally,  would  have  the  eff^Zf  excluding  i^Jud^l 
auO^yoftU  ^^^  ataUMfran^iU  paHUipatian  in  guarding  th^lnn^^r^ 
l^lai^vepau>enoftk.ge^  ioasm^h  a.  queetioi^S  SXgt 

^^iZ       '  Wng  qucrtion.  of  policy  and  expediency,  are  unauaceptible  of^ju- 
dieUl  cognlxanoe  and  decirion.    A  roatriction  of  the  power  « to  provide  for  the  oomn^ 
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in  a  great  measure,  stated  in  the  preceding  examination  of  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  clause  giving  the  power  to  lay 
taxes.  ^    The  controversy  is  virtually  at  an  end  if  it  is  once  ad- 
mitted that  tJie  words  "to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  "  are  a  part  and  qualification  of  the  power  to  lay 
taxes;  for  then  Congress  has  certainly  a  right  to  appropriate 
money  to  any  purposes,  or  in  any  manner,  conducive  to  those 
ends.     The  whole  stress  of  the  argument  is,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish that  the  words  "to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare"  do  not  form  an  independent  power,  nor  any 
qualification  of  the  power  to  lay  taxes.     And  the  argument  is, 
tiiat  they  are  "  mere  general  terms,  explained  and  limited  by  the 
subjoined  specifications."    It  is  attempted  to  be  fortified,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  history  of  the  confed- 
eration; to  the  successive  reports  and  alterations  of  the  tax. 
clause  in  the  convention ;  to  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  large 
construction;  and  to  the  supposed  impossibility  that  a  power  tc> 
make  such  a[)propriatious  for  the  common  defonco  and  general 
welfare  should  not  have  been,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  subject  of  great  alarm  and  jealousy,  and,  as  such,  resisted 
in  and  out  of  the  State  conventions.' 

1  See  Virginia  Resolutions,  7th  Jan.  1800 ;  Mr.  Madison  s  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker 
SUvenson,  27th  Nov.  1880.     See  also  4  Elliot's  Deb.  280,  281 ;  2  ElUot's  Deb.  844. 

*  The  following  summary,  taken  from  President  Madison's  Veto  Message  on  the 
Bank  Bonus  Bill  for  Internal  Improvements,  8d  March,  1817  (4  £Uiot*8  Debates,  880» 
281 ),  contains  a  very  dear  statement  of  the  reasoning.  '*  To  refer  the  power  in  quee- 
tion  "  (that  is,  of  constructing  roads,  canals,  and  other  internal  improvementa)  '*  to 
the  clause  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  would,"  says  he, 
*'  be  contrary  to  the  established  rules  of  interpretation  as  rendering  the  special  and 
careful  enumeration  of  powers,  which  follow  the  clause,  nugatory  and  improper.  Sach 
a  view  of  the  Constitution  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  Congress  a  general  power 
of  legislation,  instead  of  the  defined  and  limited  one,  hitherto  understood  to  belong  to 
them  ;  the  terms  *  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare '  embracing  every  object 
and  act  within  the  purview  of  a  legislative  trust  It  would  have  the  effect  of  subjecting 
both  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  in  all  cases  not  siiocifically  ex- 
empted, to  be  superseded  by  the  laws  of  Congress ;  it  being  expressly  declared,  that  tho 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  ahaU  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  of  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Such 
a  view  of  the  Constitution,  finally,  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  United  SttUes/rom  its  participation  in  guarding  the  boundary  bettoeen  ike 
legislattve  powers  of  the  general  and  State  governments ;  inasmuch  as  questions  relating  to 
tlie  general  welfare,  being  questions  of  policy  and  expediency,  are  unsusceptible  of  ju- 
dicial cognizance  and  decision.    A  restriction  of  the  power  *  to  provide  for  the  oommoa 
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§  977.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  power  is  derived,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  language  of  the  clause  conferring  the  power 
(which,  it  is  admitted,  in  its  literal  terms,  covers  it) ;  *  secondly, 
from  the  nature  of  the  power,  which  renders  it  in  the  highest 
degree  expedient,  if  not  indispensable,  for  the  due  operations  of 
the  national  government;  thirdly,  from  the  early,  constant,  and 
decided  maintenance  of  it  by  the  government  and  its  functiona- 
ries, as  well  as  by  many  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  Constitution.  So,  that  it  has  the  language 
and  intent  of  the  text,  and  the  practice  of  the  government^  to 
sustain  it  against  an  artificial  doctrine  set  up  on  the  other  side. 

§  978.  The  argument  derived  from  the  words  and  intent  has 
been  so  fully  considered  already  that  it  cannot  need  repetition. 
It  is  summed  up  with  great  force  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury*  on  manufactures,  in  1791.  "The  national 
legislature,"  says  ho,  "has  express  authority  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  with  no  other  qual- 
ifications than  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States ;  that  no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  numbers  ascer- 
tained by  a  census,  or  enumeration  taken  on  the  principle  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution;  and  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid 
on  articles  exported  from  any  State.  These  three  qualifications 
excepted,  the  power  to  raise  money  is  plenary  and  indefinite. 
And  the  objects  to  which  it  may  be  appropriated  are  no  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  payment  of  the  public  debts  and  the  provid- 
ing for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  The  terms 
*  general  welfare '  were  doubtless  intended  to  signify  more  than 
was  expressed  or  imported  in  those  which  preceded ;  otherwise, 
numerous  exigencies,  incident  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  would 

defence  and  general  welfare '  to  caaes  which  an  to  be  prorided  for  by  the  expenditure 
of  money  would  still  leave  within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  all  the  great  and 
most  important  measures  of  government,  money  being  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
means  of  carrying  them  into  execution. "  It  will  be  perceived  at  once,  that  this  is  the 
same  reasoning  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Viiginia  Report  and  Resolutions  of 
7th  Jan.  1800 ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  of  27th  Nov.  1830 ;  and  by 
the  same  gentleman  in  the  Debate  on  the  Godfishery  Bill  in  1792.  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
286. 

^  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  27th  Nov.  1830. 

*  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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have  been  left  without  a  provision.  The  phrase  is  as  comprehen- 
sive as  any  that  could  have  been  used,  because  it  was  not  fit  that 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Union  to  appropriate  its  reve- 
nues should  have  been  restricted  within  narrower  limits  than  the 
general  welfare,  and  because  this  necessarily  embraces  a  vast 
variety  of  particulars  which  are  susceptible  neither  of  specifica- 
tion nor  of  definition.  It  is,  therefore,  of  necessity  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  national  legislature  to  pronounce  upon  the  ob- 
jects which  concern  the  general  welfare,  and  for  which,  under 
that  description,  an  appropriation  of  money  is  requisite  and 
proper.  And  there  seems  no  room  for  a  doubt  that,  whatever 
concerns  the  general  interests  of  learning,  of  agriculture,  of  man- 
ufactures, and  of  commerce,  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  national 
councils,  80  far  a%  regards  an  application  of  money.  The  only 
qualification  of  the  generality  of  the  phrase  in  question,  which 
seems  to  be  admissible,  is  this,  that  the  object  to  which  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  is  to  be  made  must  be  general  and  not 
locals — its  operation  extending  in  fact,  or  by  possibility,  through- 
out the  Union,  and  not  being  confined  to  a  particular  spot  No 
objection  ought  to  arise  to  this  construction  from  a  supposition 
that  it  would  imply  a  power  to  do  whatever  else  should  appear  to 
Congress  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  A  power  to  appro- 
priate  money  with  this  latitude,  which  is  granted  in  express 
terms,  would  not  carry  a  power  to  do  any  other  thing  not  author- 
ized in  the  Constitution,  either  expressly  or  by  fair  implication.  **  ^ 

§  979.  But  the  most  thorough  and  elaborate  view,  which  per- 
haps has  ever  been  taken  of  the  subject,  will  be  found  in  the 
exposition  of  President  Monroe,  which  accompanied  his  message 
respecting  the  bill  for  the  repairs  of  the  Cumberland  Road  (4th 
of  May,  1822).  The  following  passage  contains  what  is  most 
direct  to  the  present  purpose;  and,  though  long,  it  will  amply 
reward  a  diligent  perusal.  After  quoting  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution respecting  the  power  to  lay  taxes  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,  he  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

§  980.    "That  the  second  part  of  this  grant  gives  a  right  to 

>  There  is  no  doubt  tbat  Prerident  Washington  fully  concurred  in  this  opinion,  a« 
his  repeated  recommendations  to  Ck>ngre8s  of  objects  of  this  sort,  c«pecially  of  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  of  learning,  of  a  university,  of  new  inventions,  of  agri- 
culture, of  commerce  and  navigation,  of  a  military  academy,  abundantly  prove.  See 
6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  4,  pp.  281,  282;  1  Wait's  SUte  Papers,  15  ;  2 
Wait's  State  Papers,  109,  110,  111. 
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appropriate  the  public  money,  and  nothing  more,  is  evident  from 
the  following  considerations:  (1)  If  the  right  of  appropriation 
is  not  given  by  this  clause,  it  is  not  given  at  all,  there  being  no 
other  grant  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  it  directly,  or  which 
has  any  bearing  on  the  subject,  even  by  implication,  except  the 
two  following:  first,  the  prohibition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
eleventh  of  the  enumerated  powers,  not  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  support  of  armies  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years;  and, 
secondly,  the  declaration  in  the  sixth  member  or  clause  of  the 
ninth  Hcciiou  of  the  fii*st  article,  that  no  money  shall  bo  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law.  (2)  This  part  of  the  grant  has  none  of  ilie  characteristics 
of  a  distinct  and  original  power.  It  is  manifestly  incidental  to 
the  great  objects  of  the  first  branch  of  the  grant,  which  author- 
izes Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises ;  a  power  of  vast  extent,  not  granted  by  the  confederation, 
the  grant  of  which  formed  one  of  the  principal  inducements  to 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution.  If  both  parts  of  the  grant  are 
taken  together,  as  they  must  be,  for  the  one  follows  immediately 
after  the  otlicr  in  the  same  sentence,  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  give  to  the  latter  any  other  ponstruction  than  that  contended 
for.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises.  For  what  purpose?  To  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  an  arrangement  and  phraseology  which  clearly 
show  that  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  was  intended  to  enumer- 
ate the  purposes  to  which  the  money  thus  raised  might  be  appro- 
priated. (3)  If  this  is  not  the  real  object  and  fair  construction 
of  the  second  part  of  this  grant,  it  follows,  either  that  it  has  no 
im])ort  or  oi)oration  whatever,  or  one  of  much  greater  extent  than 
the  first  part.  This  presumption  is  evidently  groundless  in  both 
instances ;  in  the  first,  because  no  part  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  considered  as  useless,  no  sentence  or  clause  in  it  without  a 
meaning.  In  the  second,  because  such  a  construction  as  would 
make  the  second  part  of  the  clause  an  original  grant,  embracing 
the  same  objects  with  the  first,  but  with  much  greater  power 
than  it,  would  be  in  Uie  highest  degree  absurd.  The  order  gener- 
ally observed  in  grants,  an  order  founded  in  common-sense,  since 
it  promotes  a  clear  understanding  of  their  import,  is  to  grant 
the  power  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  most  full  and  explicit 
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manner;  and  then  to  explain  or  qualify  it,  if  explanation  or 
qualification  should  be  necessary.  This  order  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, been  invariably  observed  in  all  the  grants  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  In  the  next  place,  because,  if  the  clause  in  ques 
tion  is  not  construed  merely  as  an  authority  to  appropriate  the 
public  money,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  conveys  a  power  of 
indefinite  and  unlimited  extent ;  that  there  would  have  been  no 
use  for  the  special  powers  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a 
navy;  to  regulate  commerce;  to  call  forth  the  militia;  or  even 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  An  un- 
qualified power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  as  the  second  part  of  this  clause  would 
be,  if  considered  as  a  distinct  and  separate  grant,  would  extend 
to  every  object  in  which  the  public  could  bo  interested.  A  power 
to  provide  for  the  common  defence  would  give  to  Congress  the 
command  of  the  whole  force,  and  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Union;  but  a  right  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  would  go 
much  further.  It  would,  in  efTect,  break  down  all  the  barriers 
between  the  States  and  the  general  government^  and  consolidate 
the  whole  under  the  latter. 

§  981.  "The  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress  are  what 
are  called  the  enumerated  powers,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand;  among  which,  that  contained  in  the  first 
clause  holds  the  first  place  in  point  of  importance.  If  the  power 
created  by  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  is  considered  an  original 
grant,  unconnected  with  and  independent  of  the  first,  as,  in  that 
case,  it  must  be,  then  the  first  part  is  entirely  done  away,  as  are 
all  the  other  grants  in  the  Constitution,  being  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  transcendent  power  granted  in  the  latter  part.  But 
if  the  clause  be  construed  in  the  sense  contended  for,  then  every 
part  has  an  important  meaning  and  eflfcct;  not  a  lino  or  a  word 
in  it  is  superfluous.  A  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  subjects  to  the  call  of  Congress  every  branch 
of  the  public  revenue,  internal  and  external;  and  the  addition  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  gives  the  right  of  applying  the  money  raised,  that  is,  of 
appropriating  it  to  the  purposes  specified,  according  to  a  proper 
construction  of  the  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  first 
part  of  the  clause  only  which  gives  a  power,  which  affects  in 
any  manner  the  power  remaining  to  the  States ;  as  the  power  to 
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raise  money  from  the  people,  whether  it  be  by  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, or  excises,  though  concurrent  in  the  States,  as  to  taxes 
and  excises,  must  necessarily  do.  But  the  use  or  application  of 
the  money,  after  it  is  raised,  is  a  power  altogether  of  a  different 
character.  It  imposes  no  burden  on  the  people,  nor  can  it  act 
on  them  in  a  sense  to  take  power  from  the  States;  or  in  any 
sense  in  which  power  can  be  controverted,  or  become  a  question 
between  the  two  governments.  The  application  of  money  raised 
under  a  lawful  power  is  a  right  or  grant  which  may  bo  abused. 
It  may  bo  applied  imrtially  among  Uio  States,  or  to  improper 
purposes  in  our  foreign  and  domestic  concerns;  but  still  it  is  a 
power  not  felt  in  the  sense  'of  other  powers,  since  the  only  com- 
plaint which  any  State  can  make  of  such  partiality  and  abuse  is, 
that  some  other  State  or  States  have  obtained  greater  benefit  from 
the  application  than,  by  a  just  rule  of  apportionment,  they  were 
entitled  to.  Tlie  right  of  appropriation  is,  therefore,  from  its 
nature,  secondary  and  incidental  to  the  right  of  raising  money ; 
and  it  was  proper  to  place  it  in  the  same  grant  and  same  clause 
with  that  right  By  finding  them^  then,  in  that  order,  we  see  a 
new  proof  of  the  sense  in  which  the  grant  was  made,  correspond- 
ing with  the  view  herein  taken  of  it 

§  982.  <^Tlie  last  part  of  this  grant,  which  provides  that  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  furnishes  another  strong  proof  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  second  part  should  constitute  a  distinct  grant 
in  the  sense  above  stated,  or  convey  any  other  right  than  that  of 
appropriation.  This  provision  operates  exclusively  on  the  power 
granted  in  the  first  part  of  the  clause.  It  recites  three  branches 
of  that  power, —  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, — those  only  on 
which  it  could  operate;  the  rule  by  which  the  fourth  —  that  is, 
taxes  —  should  be  laid,  being  already  provided  for  in  another 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  secure 
a  just  equality  among  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  tliat  power 
by  Congress.  By  placing  it  after  both  the  grants,  that  is,  after 
that  to  raise  and  that  to  appropriate  the  public  money,  and  mak- 
ing it  apply  to  the  first  only,  it  shows  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  power  granted  in  the  second  should  be  paramount  to  and  de- 
stroy that  granted  in  the  first  It  shows,  also,  that  no  such  for- 
midable power  as  that  suggested  had  been  granted  in  the  second, 
or  any  power  against  the  abuse  of  which  it  was  thought  neces- 
voL.  I.— -46 
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sarj  specially  to  provide.  Surely,  if  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
guard  a  specific  power  of  limited  extent  and  well-known  import 
against  injustice  and  abuse,  it  would  have  been  much  more  so  to 
have  guarded  against  the  abuse  of  a  power  of  such  vast  extent^ 
and  so  indefinite  as  would  have  been  granted  by  the  second  part 
of  the  clause,  if  considered  as  a  distinct  and  original  grant 

§  988.  '^  With  this  construction  all  other  enumerated  grants, 
and  indeed  all  the  grants  of  power  contained  in  the  Constitution, 
have  their  full  operiition  and  effect  They  all  stand  well  to- 
gether, fulfilling  the  great  purposes  intended  by  them.  Under 
it  wo  behold  a  great  scheme,  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  a  govern- 
ment instituted  for  national  purposes,  vested  with  adc(|uatc  [low- 
ers for  those  purposes,  commencing  with  the  most  im|>oi*tant  of 
all,  that  of  revenue,  and  proceeding  in  regular  order  to  the 
others  with  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to  endow  it;  all,  too, 
drawn  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  care.  How  much 
more  consistent  is  this  construction  witli  the  great  objects  of  the 
institution,  and  with  the  high  character  of  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  citizens  who  framed  it,  as  well  as  of  those  who  ratified 
it^  than  one  which  subverts  every  sound  principle  and  rule  of 
construction,  and  throws  everything  into  confusion. 

§  984.  "I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  fix,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner, 
the  import  of  the  second  part  of  this  grant,  well  knowing,  from 
the  generality  of  the  terms  used,  their  tendency  to  lead  into  er- 
ror. I  indulge  a  strong  hope  that  the  view  herein  presented  will 
not  be  without  effect,  but  will  tend  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced 
and  impartial  that  nothing  more  was  granted  by  that  part  than 
a  power  to  appropriate  the  public  money  raised  under  the  other 
part  To  what  extent  that  power  may  be  carried  will  be  the 
next  object  of  inquiry 

§  985.  "It  is  contended  on  the  one  side  that,  as  the  national 
government  is  a  government  of  limited  powers,  it  has  no  right 
to  expend  money,  except  in  the  performance  of  acts  authorized  by 
the  other  specific  grants,  according  to  a  strict  construction  of 
their  powers;  that  this  grant,  in  neither  of  its  branches,  gives  to 
Congress  discretionary  power  of  any  kind,  but  is  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  its  hands  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  contained  in  the 
other  grants.  To  this  construction  I  was  inclined  in  the  more 
early  stage  of  our  government;   but^  on  further  reflection  and 
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observation,  my  mind  has  midergone  a  change,  for  reasons  which 
I  will  frankly  unfold. 

§  986.  **The  grant  consists,  as  heretofore  observed,  of  a  two- 
fold power:  the  first  to  raise,  and  the  second  to  appropriate,  the 
public  money ;  and  the  terms  used  in  both  instances  are  general 
and  unqualified.  Each  branch  was  obviously  drawn  with  a  view 
to  the  other,  and  the  import  of  each  tends  to  illustrate  that  of  the 
other.  The  grant  to  raise  money  gives  a  power  over  every  sub- 
ject from  which  revenue  may  be  drawn,  and  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  grants  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  a  navy,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads,  and  with  all  the  other  specific  grants  to  the  gen- 
eral government  In  the  discharge  of  the  powers  contained  in 
any  of  these  grants,  there  is  no  other  check  than  that  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  principles  of  our  system, —  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  representative  to  his  constituents.  If  war,  for  exam- 
ple, is  necessary,  and  Congress  declare  it  for  good  cause,  their 
constituents  will  support  them  in  it  A  like  support  will  be 
given  them  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  under  any 
and  every  other  power  vested  in  the  United  States.  It  affords 
to  the  friends  of  our  free  governments  the  most  heartfelt  conso- 
lation to  know,  and  from  the  best  evidence,  —  our  own  experi- 
ence,—  that,  in  great  emergencies,  the  boldest  measures,  such  as 
form  the  strongest  appeals  to  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  are  sure  to  obtain  their  most  decided  approbation.  But 
should  the  representative  act  corruptly  and  betray  his  trust,  or 
otherwise  prove  tliat  he  was  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  would  be  equally  sure  to  lose  it,  and  to  be  removed, 
and  otherwise  censured  according  to  his  deserts.  Tlie  power  to 
raise  money  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  is  alike  un- 
qualified ;  nor  do  I  see  any  check  on  the  exercise  of  it,  other  than 
that  which  applies  to  the  other  powers  above  recited, — the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  representative  to  his  constituents.  Congress 
know'  the  extent  of  the  public  engagements,  and  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  meet  them ;  they  know  how  much  may  be  derived  from 
each  branch  of  revenue,  without  pressing  it  too  far;  and,  paying 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  they  likewise  know 
which  branch  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  government,  two  branches  of  this 
power  (duties  and  imposts)  have  been  in  constant  operation,  the 
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revenue  from  which  has  supported  the  government  in  its  various 
branches,  and  met  its  other  ordinary  engagements.  In  great 
emergencies  the  other  two  (taxes  and  excises)  have  likewise 
been  resorted  to;  and  neither  was  the  right  nor  the  policy  ever 
called  in  question. 

§  987.  ^^  If  wo  look  to  the  second  branch  of  tliis  power,  that 
which  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  money  thus  raised,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  less  general  and  unqualified  than  the  power  to 
raise  it  More  comprehensive  terms  than  to  ^pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare '  could  not 
have  been  used.  So  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  on, 
each  other  are  these  two  branches  of  power  that,  had  either  been 
limited,  Uie  limitation  would  have  had  a  like  effect  on  the  other. 
Had  the  power  to  raise  money  been  conditional,  or  restricted  to 
special  purposes,  the  appropriation  must  have  corresponded  with 
it;  for  none  but  the  money  raised  could  be  appropriated,  nor 
could  it  be  appropriated  to  other  purposes  than  those  which  were 
permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  right  of  appi*opriuliou  hud 
been  restricted  to  certain  purposes,  it  would  be  useless  and  im- 
proper to  raise  inoi*o  tlian  would  be  adequate  to  those  purposes. 
It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  these  restraints  or  checks  have 
been  carefully  and  intentionally  avoided.  The  power  in  each 
branch  is  alike  broad  and  unqualified,  and  each  is  drawn  with 
peculiar  fitness  to  the  other ;  the  latter  requiring  terms  of  great 
extent  and  force  to  accommodate  the  former,  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  both  placed  in  the  same  clause  and  sentence.  Can 
it  be  presumed  that  all  these  circumstances  were  so  nicely  ad- 
justed by  mere  accident  ?  Is  it  not  more  just  to  conclude  that 
they  were  the  result  of  due  deliberation  and  design  ?  Had  it 
been  intended  that  Congress  should  be  restricted  in  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  public  money,  to  such  expenditures  as  were  auUiorized 
by  a  rigid  construction  of  the  other  specific  grants,  how  easy 
would  it  have  been  to  have  provided  for  it  by  a  declaration  to 
that  effect  The  omission  of  such  declaration  is  therefore  an 
additional  proof  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  grant  should 
be  so  construed. 

§  988.  "  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  have  subjected  this 
grant,  in  either  branch,  to  such  restriction,  without  exposing  the 
government  to  very  serious  embarrassment  How  carry  it  into 
effect?    U  the  grant  had  been  made  in  any  degree    dependent 
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upon  the  Sates,  the  government  would  have  experienced  the  fate 
of  the  confederation.  Like  it^  it  would  have  withered  and  soon 
perished.  Had  the  Supreme  Court  been  authorized,  or  should 
anj  other  tribunal,  distinct  from  the  government,  be  authorized 
to  interpose  its  veto,  and  to  say  that  more  money  had  been  raised 
under  either  branch  of  this  power  (that  is,  by  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, or  excises)  than  was  necessary ;  that  such  a  tax  or  duty 
was  useless ;  that  the  appropriation  to  this  or  that  purpose  was 
unconstitutional ;  the  movement  might  have  been  suspended,  and 
the  whole  system  disorganized.  It  was  impossible  to  have  cre- 
ated a  power  within  the  government,  or  any  other  power,  distinct 
from  Congress  and  the  executive,  which  should  control  the  move- 
ment of  the  government  in  this  respect,  and  not  destroy  it  Had 
it  been  declared  by  a  clause  in  Qxe  Constitution  that  the  ex- 
penditures under  this  grant  should  be  restricted  to  the  construc- 
tion which  might  be  given  of  the  other  grants,  such  restraint, 
though  the  most  innocent,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  had  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  vital  principles  of  the  government,  and 
often  on  its  most  important  measures.  Those  who  might  wish 
to  defeat  a  measure  proposed  might  construe  the  power  relied  on 
in  support  of  it  in  a  narrow  and  contracted  manner,  and  in  that 
way  fix  a  precedent  inconsistent  with  the  true  import  of  the 
grant  At  other  times,  those  who  favored  a  measure  might  give 
to  the  power  relied  on  a  forced  or  strained  construction,  and, 
succeeding  in  the  object,  fix  a  precedent  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
Thus  it  is  manifest  tiiat,  if  the  right  of  appropriation  be  confined 
to  that  limit,  measures  may  oftentimes  be  carried  or  defeated  by 
considerations  and  motives  altogether  independent  of,  and  un- 
connected with,  their  merits,  and  the  several  powers  of  Congress 
receive  constructions  equally  inconsistent  with  their  true  im- 
port No  such  declaration,  however,  has  been  made ;  and,  from 
the  fair  import  of  the  grant,  and,  indeed,  its  positive  terms,  the 
inference  that  such  was  intended  seems  to  be  precluded. 

§  989.  '^  Many  considerations  of  great  weight  operate  in  favor 
of  this  construction,  while  I  do  not  perceive  any  serious  objec- 
tion to  it  If  it  be  established,  it  follows  that  the  words  ^to 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare*  have  a 
definite,  safe,  and  useful  meaning.  The  idea  of  their  forming  an 
ori|];inal  grant  with  unlimited  power,  superseding  every  other 
grant,  is  abandoned.     They  will  be  considered  simply  as  convey- 
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ing  a  right  of  appropriation, — aright  indispensable  to  that  of 
raising  a  reyenue,  and  necessary  to  expenditures  under  every 
grant  By  it,  as  already  observed,  no  new  power  will  be  taken 
from  the  States,  the  money  to  be  appropriated  being  raised  under 
a  power  already  granted  to  Congress,  By  it,  too,  the  motive 
for  giving  a  forced  or  strained  construction  to  any  of  tlic  other 
specific  grants  will,  in  most  instances,  be  diminished,  and  in 
many  utterly  destroyed.  The  importance  of  this  consideration 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  since,  in  addition  to  the  exam- 
ples already  given,  it  ought  particularly  to  be  recollected  that, 
to  whatever  extent  any  specific  power  may  be  carried,  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  goes  with  it^  pursuing  it  through  all  its  incidents. 
The  very  important  agency  which  this  grant  has  in  carrying  into 
effect  every  other  grant  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction contended  for.  All  the  other  grants  are  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  offices  which  they  have  severally  to  perform,  each 
conveying  a  power  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  that  only ;  whereas 
tliis  is  coextensive  with  the  groat  scheme  of  the  government  it- 
self. It  is  the  lever  which  raises  and  puts  the  whole  machinery 
in  motion,  and  continues  the  movement  Should  either  of  the 
other  grants  fail  in  consequence  of  any  condition  or  limitation 
attached  to  it,  or  misconstruction  of  its  powers,  much  injury 
might  follow ;  but  still  it  would  be  the  failure  of  one  branch  of 
power,  of  one  item  in  the  system  only.  All  the  others  might 
move  on.  But  should  the  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  pub- 
lic money  be  improperly  restricted,  the  whole  system  might  be 
sensibly  affected,  if  not  disorganized.  Each  of  the  other  grants 
is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  grant  itself.  This,  by  the  nature 
of  the  government  only.  Hence  it  became  necessary  that,  like 
the  power  to  declare  war,  this  power  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  great  scheme  of  the  government,  and  with  all  its  pur- 
poses. 

§  990.  ^^If,  then,  the  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public 
money  is  not  restricted  to  the  expenditui*es  under  the  other  spe- 
cific grants,  according  to  a  strict  construction  of  their  powers 
respectively,  is  there  no  limitation  to  it  7  Have  Congress  a  right 
to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public  money  to  any  and  to  every 
purpose  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure  ?  They  certainly 
have  not  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited 
government,  instituted  for  great  national  purposes,  and  for  those 


only.  Other  interests  are  committed  to  the  States,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  provide  for  them.  Each  government  should  look  to  the 
great  and  essential  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 
confine  itself  to  those  purposes.  A  State  government  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  apply  money  to  national  purposes,  without  making  it  a 
charge  to  the  nation.  The  people  of  tiie  State  would  not  permit 
it  Nor  will  Congress  be  apt  to  apply  money  in  aid  of  the  State 
administrations,  for  purposes  strictly  local,  in  which  the  nation 
at  large  has  no  interest,  although  the  State  should  desire  it 
The  iKJoplo  of  the  other  States  would  condemn  it  Tlioy  would 
declare  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  tax  them  for  such  a  pur- 
•  ])osc,  and  dismiss  at  the  next  election  such  of  their  representa- 
tives as  had  voted  for  the  measure,  especially  if  it  should  be 
severely  felt  I  do  not  think  that  in  offices  of  this  kind  there  is 
much  danger  of  the  two  governments  mistaking  their  interests 
or  their  duties.  1  rather  suspect  that  they  would  soon  have  a 
clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  them,  and  move  on  in  great 
harmony." 

§  991.  In  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  government,  it  has 
been  entirely  in  conformity  to  the  principles  here  laid  down. 
Appropriations  have  never  been  limited  by  Congress  to  cases 
falling  within  the  specific  powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution, 
whether  those  powers  bo  construed  in  their  broad  or  their  narrow 
sense.  And  in  an  especial  manner  appropriations  have  been 
made  to  aid  internal  improvements  of  various  sorts,  in  our  roads, 
our  navigation,  our  streams,  and  other  objects  of  a  national  char- 
acter and  importance.^    In  some  cases,  not  silently,  but  upon  dis- 

1  It  wonM  be  imfiracticablA  to  ennmente  all  these  varions  objects  of  appropriation 
in  detail.  Many  of  them  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Prrjiident  Monroe's  RxiKwitioii^ 
of  4th  of  May,  1822,  pp.  41  to  45.  The  annual  appropriation  acts  speak  a  very  strong 
language  on  this  subject  Every  President  of  the  United  States,  except  President 
Madison,  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  same  doctrine.  President  Jefferson  can  hardly 
be  deemed  an  exception.  In  his  early  opinion,  already  quoted  (4  Jefferson^s  Corresp. 
624),  he  manifestly  maintained  It  In  his  Message  to  Congress  (2  Dec.  1800,  Wait*s 
State  Papers,  457,  458),  he  seems  to  have  denied  It  In  signing  the  bill  for  the  Cum- 
berland Rood,  on  29th  March,  1806,  Act  of  1806,  ch.  19,  he  certainly  gave  It  a  partial 
sanction,  as  weU  as  upon  other  occasions.  See  Mr.  Monroe's  Exposition,  on  4th  May, 
1822,  p.  41.  But  see  4  JeflTerson's  Correap.  457,  where  Mr.  JeflTerson  adopts  an  opposite 
masoning.  President  Jackson  has  adopted  It  with  manifest  reluctance ;  but  he  consld* 
era  it  as  firmly  established  by  the  practice  of  the  government  See  hb  Veto  Message 
on  the  MaysvlUe  Road  BUI,  27th  May,  1830,  4  Elliot's  Deb.  833  to  335.  The  opinions 
maintained  In  Congress,  for  and  against  the  same  doctrine,  will  be  found  in  4  Ellbt's 
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cussion,  Congress  has  gone  the  length  of  making  appropriations 
to  aid  destitute  foreigners  and  cities  laboring  under  severe 
calamities ;  as  in  the  relief  of  the  St  Domingo  refugees,  in  1794, 
and  the  citizens  of  Venezuela,  who  suffered  from  an  earthquake 
in  1812.^  An  illustration  equally  forcible  of  a  domestic  charac- 
ter, is  in  the  bounty  given  in  tlie  cod-fisheries,  which  was  stren- 
uously resisted  on  constitutional  grounds  in  1792,  but  which  still 
maintains  its  place  in  the  statute-book  of  the  United  States.^  ^ 

§  992.  No  more  need  be  said  upon  this  subject  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  necessarily  resumed  again  in  the  discussion  of  other 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  of  the  powers  to  regu- 
late commerce,  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  to 
make  internal  improvements. 

§  998.  In  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring  again  to 
the  subject  of  taxation,  it  seems  desirable  to  bring  together,  in 
this  connection,  all  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
on  this  subject,  though  they  are  differently  arranged  in  that  in- 
strument. The  first  one  is,  "No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census,  or  enumeration 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken."  This  includes  poll-taxes 
and  land-taxes,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 

§  994.  The  object  of  this  clause  doubtless  is,  to  secure  the 
Southern  States  against  any  undue  proportion  of  taxation ;  and, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  overcome  the  necessary  inequalities 
of  direct  tax.  The  South  has  a  very  large  slave  population ;  and 
consequently  a  poll-tax,  which  should  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  uni- 
formity, would  operate  with  peculiar  severity  on  them.  It  would 
tax  their  property  beyond  its  supposed  relative  value  and  produc- 
tiveness to  white  labor.  Hence  a  rule  is  adopted,  which  in 
effect,  in  relation  to  poll-taxes,  exempts  two-fifths  of  all  slaves 

Deb.  286,  240,  265,  278,  280,  284,  291,  292,  882,  884.  Report  on  Internal  Improye- 
ments,  by  Mr.  Hemphill,  in  the  House  of  ncprosentatives,  lOtli  Feb.  1831.  Sec  I  Kent, 
Comm.  liect.  12,  pp.  250,  261 ;  Sei^gouiit's  Const.  Law,  oh.  28,  pp.  811  to  814  ;  lUwle  on 
the  Const  ch.  9,  p.  104  ;  2  United  States  Uw  Jour.  April,  1826,  pp.  251,  264  to  282. 

»  See  Act  of  12th  Feb.  1794,  ch.  2 ;  Act  of  8th  May,  1812,  ch.  79  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates. 
240. 

«  See  Act  of  Congress,  of  16th  Feb.  1792,  ch.  6  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  284  to  288  ; 
Act  of  1818,  ch.  84.  See  also  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  1791,  article,  J^oimJ 
<Mf.  The  speech  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grimk^,  in  the  senate  of  South  Carolina,  in  Dec 
1828,  and  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Huger,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  same  State,  in 
Deo.  1880,  conUin  rery  eUborate  and  able  expositions  of  the  whole  subject,  and  wUl 
reward  a  diligent  perusal 
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from  taxation,  and  thus  is  supposed  to  equalize  the  burden  with 
the  white  population.^ 

§  995.  In  respect  to  direct  taxes  on  land,  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  due  apportionment,  so  as  to  equalize  the  burdens  and 
expenses  of  the  Union  according  to  the  relative  wealth  and  abil  • 
itjr  of  the  States,  were  felt  as  a  most  serious  evil  under  the  con- 
federation. By  that  instrument^  it  will  be  recollected,  the 
apportionment  was  to  be  among  the  States  according  to  the  value 
of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted  or  surveyed  for  any  per- 
son, and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  to  be  esti- 
mated in  such  mode  as  Congress  should  prescribe.  The  whole 
proceedings  to  accomplish  such  an  estimate  were  so  operose  and 
inconvenient,  that  Congress,  in  April,  1788,'  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  article  an  apportionment,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  population,  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  white  and  othei^ 
free  citizens  and  inhabitants,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,  etc.,  in  each 
State;  which  is  precisely  the  rule  adopted  in  the  Constitution. 

§  996.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  circum- 
stances which  produce  and  constitute  national  wealth,  must  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  common  standard  by  which  the  degrees 
of  it  can  be  ascertained.  Neitlier  the  value  of  lands,  nor  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  which  have  been  successively  proposed  as 
the  rule  of  State  contributions,  has  any  pretension  to  being 
deemed  a  just  representative  of  that  wealth.  If  we  compare  tlie 
wealth  of  the  Netherlands  with  that  of  Russia  or  Germany,  or 
even  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  the  total  value  of 
the  lands  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  contracted  terri- 
tory of  the  former,  with  the  total  value  of  the  lands  and  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  immense  regions  of  either  of  the  latter 
kingdoms,  it  will  be  at  once  discovered  that  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  the  proportions  of  these  two  subjects  and  that  of 
the  relative  wealth  of  those  nations.  If  a  like  parallel  be  run 
between  the  American  States,  it  will  furnish  a  similar  result' 
Let  Virginia  be  contrasted  with  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 

1  The  Federalist,  Noe.  31,  86,  64  ;  8  Dull.  R.  171, 178 ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm. 
App.  286,  287  ;  2  Elliot's  De11ate^  208  to  210 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  290 ;  8  Amer. 
Mnscnm,  424  ;  2  RlHot's  Debates,  888. 

*  8  Joiminl  of  Coniinoutal  Congress,  184,  188, 198. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  21. 


with  Connecticut,  Maryland  with  Virginia,  Rhode  Tsland  with 
Ohio,  and  the  disproportion  will  be  at  once  perceived.  The 
wealth  of  neither  will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  numbers 
or  the  value  of  lands. 

§  997.  The  truth  is  that  the  wealth  of  nations  depends  upon 
an  infinite  variety  of  causes.  Situation,  soil,  climate;  tho  na- 
ture of  the  productions ;  the  nature  of  the  governments ;  the  gen- 
ius of  the  citizens ;  the  degree  of  information  they  possess ;  the 
state  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  industry ;  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people, — these,  and  many  other  circumstances,  too  com- 
plex, minute,  and  adventitious  to  admit  of  a  particular  enumer- 
ation, occasion  diflferences  hardly  conceivable  in  the  relative 
opulence  and  riches  of  different  countries.  The  consequence  is, 
that  there  can  be  no  common  measure  of  national  wealth ;  and, 
of  course,  no  general  rule  by  which  the  ability  of  a  State  to  pay 
taxes  can  be  determined.^  The  estimate,  however  fairly  or  de- 
liberately made,  is  open  to  many  errors  and  inequalities,  which 
become  tho  fruitful  source  of  discontents,  controversies,  and  heart- 
burnings. These  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  shako  tho  founda* 
tions  of  any  national  government,  when  no  coniiuon  artificial  rule 
is  adopted  to  settle  permanently  the  apportionment ;  and  every- 
thing is  left  open  for  debate  as  often  as  a  direct  tax  is  to  be  im- 
posed. Even  in  those  States  where  direct  taxes  are  constantly 
resorted  to,  every  new  valuation  or  apportionment  is  found,  prac- 
tically, to  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  excitements. 
To  avoid  these  difficulties,  the  land  tax  in  England  is  annually  laid 
according  to  a  valuation  made  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third 
(1692),  and  apportioned  among  the  counties  according  to  that 
valuation.'  The  gross  inequality  of  this  proceeding  cannot  be 
disguised ;  for  many  of  the  counties,  then  comparatively  poor,  are 
now  enormously  increased  in  wealth.  Wliat  is  Yorkshire  or 
Lancashire  now,  with  its  dense  manufacturing  populaticm,  com- 
pared with  what  it  then  was  ?  Even  when  tho  populatiim  of  each 
State  is  ascertained,  the  mode  by  which  the  assessment  shall  he 
laid  on  the  lands  in  the  State  is  a  subject  of  no  small  embarrass- 
ment It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  tax  each  house  or  acre  to 
the  same  amount,  however  different  may  be  its  value,  or  however 
different  its  quality,  situation,  or  productiveness.  And  in  esti- 
mating the  absolute  value,  so  much  is  necessarily  matter  of  opin- 
1  The  Federalist,  No.  21.  *  1  Black.  Comm.  312,  81S. 
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ion,  that  different  judgments  may  and  will  arriye  at  different 
results.  And  in  adjusting  the  comparatiye  yalues  in  different 
eounties  or  towns,  new  elements  of  discord  are  unavoidably  in- 
troduced.^ In  shorty  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  some  artificial  rule  of  apportionment  of  a  fixed 
nature  is  indispensable  to  the  public  repose ;  and,  considering  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  American  States,  and  especially  of  the 
slave  and  agricultural  States,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  rule  of 
greater  equality  or  justice  than  that  which  the  Constitution  has 
adopted.  And  it  may  be  added  (what  was  indeed  foreseen),  that 
direct  taxes  on  land  will  not,  from  causes  sufficiently  apparent, 
be  resorted  to,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  to  supply  a 
pressing  want^  The  history  of  the  government  has  abundantly 
established  the  correctness  of  the  remark ;  for  in  a  period  of  forty 
years  three  direct  taxes  only  have  been  laid;  and  those  only  with 
reference  to  the  state  and  operations  of  war.  (a) 

§  998.  The  Constitution  having  in  another  clause  declared 
that ''  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  bo  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,"  and  Congress  having,  in  1815,' laid  a  direct  tax  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  (according  to  the  rule  of  apportion- 
ment), a  question  was  made,  whether  Congress  had  constitution- 
ally a  right  to  lay  such  a  tax,  the  District  not  being  one  of  the 
States ;  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  Supremo  Court, 
that  Congress  had  such  a  right*  It  was  further  held  that 
Congress,  in  laying  a  direct  tax  upon  the  States,  was  not  con* 
stitutionally  bound  to  extend  such  tax  to  the  District  or  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States ;  but  that  it  was  a  matter  for  their 
discretion.  When,  however,  a  direct  tax  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
District  or  the  Territories,  it  can  be  laid  only  by  the  rule  of  ap- 
portionment The  reasoning  by  which  this  doctrine  is  main- 
tained will  be  most  satisfactorily  seen  by  giving  it  in  the  very 
words  used  by  the  coiirt  on  that  occasion. 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jnstioe  Patterson,  in  Hylton  v.  United  States,  8  Dall.  171, 
178,  179. 

a  1  Tack.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  284,  285,  and  note ;  Id.  286,  287 ;  8  DaU.  B.  178, 
179  ;  Federalist,  Nos.  21,  86  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  208  to  210. 

*  Act  of  27th  Feb.  1816,  ch.  218. 

*  Ijoughboroagh  v.  Blake,  6  Wheaton*s  R.  817  ;  Sei^geant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28, 
p.  290 ;  1  Kent,  Gomm.  Lect.  12,  p.  241. 

(a)  Another  was  laid  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861. 
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§  999.  "The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  gives  to  Con- 
gress 'power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex^ 
cises,'  for  the  purposes  thereinafter  mentioned.  This  grant  is 
general,  without  limitation  as  to  place.  It  consequently  ex- 
tends to  all  places  over  which  the  government  extends.  If  this 
could  be  doubted,  the  doubt  is  removed  by  the  subsequent  words 
which  modify  the  grant.  These  words  are,  'but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.'  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  modification  of  the 
power  extends  to  places  to  which  the  power  itself  does  not  ex- 
tend. The  power,  then,  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  may  be  exercised  and  must  be  exercised  throughout  the 
United  States.  Does  this  term  designate  the  whole,  or  any  par- 
ticular portion,  of  the  American  empire  ?  Certainly  this  ques- 
tion can  admit  of  but  one  answer.  It  is  the  name  given  to  our 
great  Republic,  which  is  composed  of  States  and  Territories. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri, 
is  not  loss  within  the  United  States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  it  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution, that  uniformity  in  the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties, 
and  excises  should  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
Since,  then,  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  which  includes 
direct  taxes,  is  obviously  coextensive  with  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  since  the  latter  extends 
throughout  the  United  States,  it  follows  that  the  power  to  impose 
direct  taxes  also  extends  throughout  the  United  States. 

§  1000.  "The  extent  of  the  grant  being  ascertained,  how  far  is 
it  abridged  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution  ?  The  twentieth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  declares  that  'representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers.  * 

§  1001.  "  The  object  of  this  regulation  is,  we  think,  to  furnish 
a  standard  by  which  taxes  are  to  be  apportioned,  not  to  exempt 
from  their  operation  any  part  of  our  country.  Had  the  intention 
been  to  exempt  from  taxation  those  who  are  not  represented  in 
Congress,  that  intention  would  have  been  expressed  in  direct 
terms.  The  power  having  been  expressly  granted,  the  exception 
would  have  been  expressly  made.  But  a  limitation  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  insinuated.     The  words  used  do  not  mean  that  di- 
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rect  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  States  only  which  are  represented, 
or  shall  be  apportioned  to  representatives,  but  that  direct  taxa- 
tion, in  its  application  to  States,  shall  be  apportioned  to  num- 
bers. Representation  is  not  made  the  foundation  of  taxation. 
If,  under  the  enumeration  of  a  representative  for  every  80,000 
souls,  one  State  has  been  found  to  contain  69,000  and  another 
60,000,  the  first  would  have  been  entitled  to  only  one  representa- 
tive, and  the  last  to  twa  Their  taxes,  however,  would  not 
have  been  as  one  to  two,  but  as  fifty-nine  to  sixty.  Tliis  clause 
was  obviously  not  intended  to  create  any  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, or  t()  make  taxation  dependent  on  representation,  but  to 
furnish  a  standard  for  the  apportionment  of  each  on  the  States. 

§  1002.  '^Tlie  fourth  paragraph  of  the  ninth  section  of  the 
same  article  will  next  be  considered.  It  is  in  these  words:  'No 
capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken.' 

§  1008.  *^  The  census  referred  to  is  in  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  just  been  considered,  which  makes  numbers 
the  standard  by  which  both  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States.  The  actual  enumeration  is  to 
be  made  'within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. ' 

§  1004.  ''  As  the  direct  and  declared  object  of  this  census  is 
to  furnish  a  standard  by  which  'representatives  and  direct  taxes 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union, '  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  omission 
to  extend  it  to  the  District  or  the  Ten-itories  would  not  render  it 
defective.  Tlio  census  referred  to  is  admitted  to  be  a  census  ex- 
hibiting the  numbers  of  the  respective  States.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, bo  admitted  that  the  argument  which  limits  the  application 
of  the  power  of  direct  taxation  to  the  population  contained  in  this 
census  is  a  just  one.  The  language  of  the  clause  docs  not  imply 
this  restriction.  It  is  not,  that  'no  capitation  or  other  direct 
tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  on  those  comprehended  within  the  cen- 
sus hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken,'  but  'unless  in  proportion 
to'  that  census.  Now,  this  proportion  may  be  applied  to  the 
District  or  the  Territories.  If  the  enumeration  be  taken  of  the 
population  in  the  District  and  the  Territories  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  enumeration  of  the  respective  States  is  made, 
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then  the  information  is  acquired  by  which  a  direct  tax  may  be 
imposed  on  the  District  and  Territories,  *  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enumeration'  which  the  Constitution  directs  to  be 
taken. 

§  1005.  ^'  The  standard,  then,  by  which  direct  taxes  must  be 
laid  is  applicable  to  this  District,  and  will  enable  Congress  to 
apportion  on  its  just  and  equal  share  of  the  burden  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  on  the  respective  States.  If  the  tax  be  laid 
in  this  proportion,  it  is  within  the  very  words  of  the  restric- 
tion. It  is  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
referred  to. 

§  1006.  ^  But  the  argument  is  presented  in  another  form,  in 
which  its  refutation  is  more  difficult.  It  is  urged  against  thia 
construction,  that  it  would  produce  the  necessity  of  extending 
direct  taxation  to  the  District  and  Territories,  which  would  not 
only  be  inconvenient,  but  contrary  to  the  understanding  and 
practice  of  the  whole  government  If  the  power  of  imposing 
direct  taxes  be  coextensive  witli  the  United  States,  tlieu  it  is 
contended  that  the  restrictive  clause,  if  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict and  Territories,  requires  that  the  tax  should  be  extended  to 
them,  since  to  omit  them  would  be  to  violate  the  rule  of 
proportion. 

§  1007.  "  We  think  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument 
may  be  drawn  from  a  fair  comparative  view  of  the  different 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  have  been  recited. 

§  1008.  "That  the  general  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  is  made  in  terms  which  comprehend  the  District  and  the 
Territories,  as  well  as  the  States,  is,  we  think,  incontrovoi-tible. 
Tlie  subsequent  clauses  are  intended  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  not  to  withdraw  from  it  any  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  words  in  which  those  clauses  are  expressed  import 
this  intention.  In  thus  regulating  its  exercise,  a  rulo  is  given 
in  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  for  its  applicaticm  to 
the  respective  States.  That  rule  declares  how  direct  taxes  upon 
the  States  shall  be  imposed.  They  shall  be  apportioned  upon 
the  several  States  according  to  their  numbers.  If,  then,  a  di- 
rect tax  be  laid  at  all,  it  must  be  laid  on  every  State,  conforma- 
bly to  the  rule  provided  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
clearly  no  power  to  exempt  any  State  from  ita  due  share  of  the 
burden.     But  this  regulation  ia  expressly  confined  to  tJie  States, 
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and  creates  no  necessity  for  extending  the  tax  to  the  District  or 
the  Territories.  Tlie  words  of  the  ninth  section  do  not  in  terms 
require  that  the  system  of  direct  taxation,  when  resorted  to,  shall 
be  extended  to  the  Territories,  as  the  words  of  the  second  section 
require  that  it  shall  be  extended  to  all  the  States.  They  there- 
fore may,  without  violence,  be  understood  to  give  a  rule  when 
the  Territories  shall  be  taxed,  without  imposing  the  necessity  of 
taxing  them.  It  could  scarcely  escape  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention tliat  ilio  cxponHO  of  executing  the  law  in  a  Territory 
nii^hl.  ox(hhm1  IIio  aiuoiinl.  of  Uio  lax.  J)u^  Ik)  this  as  it  may,  the 
doulit  crcalx^d  by  the  words  of  the  ninth  section  relates  to  tlio 
obligation  to  apportion  a  direct  tax  on  the  Territories,  as  well 
as  the  States,  rather  than  to  the  power  to  do  so. 

§  1009.  '^  If,  then,  the  language  of  the  Constitution  be  con- 
strued to  comprehend  the  Territories  and  District  of  Columbia 
as  well  as  the  States,  that  language  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  of  taxing  the  District  and  Territories  as  well  as  the  States. 
If  the  general  language  of  the  Constitution  should  be  confined 
to  the  States,  still,  the  sixteenth  paragraph  of  the  eighth  sec- 
tion gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  exercising  'exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  within  this  District. ' 

§  1010.  ''On  the  extent  of  these  terms,  according  to  the  com- 
mon undcratanding  of  mankind,  there  can  bo  no  difference  of 
opinion;  but  it  is  contended  that  they  must  be  limited  by  that 
great  principle  which  was  asserted  in  our  revolution,  that  rep- 
resentation is  inseparable  from  taxation.  The  difference  be- 
tween requiring  a  continent,  with  an  immense  population,  to 
submit  to  he  taxed  by  a  government  having  no  common  interest 
with  it,  separated  from  it  by  a  vast  ocean,  restrained  by  no 
principle  of  apportionment,  and  associated  with  it  by  no  com- 
mon feelings,  and  permitting  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  under  the  restrictions  of  our  Constitution,  to  tax  a  part 
of  the  society  which  is  either  in  a  state  of  infancy  advancing  to 
manhood,  looking  forward  to  complete  equality  as  soon  as  that 
state  of  manhood  shall  be  attained,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Terri- 
tories, or  which  has  voluntarily  relinquished  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation, and  has  adopted  the  whole  body  of  Congress  for  its 
legitimate  government,  as  is  the  case  with  the  District,  is  too 
obvious  not  to  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  all.  Although  in 
theory  it  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
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tions  to  admit  a  representative  from  the  District,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  fact,  its  interests  would  be  rendered  thereby 
the  more  secure ;  and  certainly  the  Constitution  does  not  con- 
sider its  want  of  a  representative  in  Congress  as  exempting  it 
from  equal  taxation. 

§  1011.  "If  it  were  true  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution,  the  power  of  taxation  must  be  limited  by  the  right 
of  representation,  whence  is  derived  the  right  to  lay  and  collect 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  within  this  District  ?  If  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  of  our  Constitution  forbid  the  raising  of 
revenue  from  those  who  are  not  represented,  do  not  theso  princi- 
ples forbid  the  raising  it  by  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  as  well 
as  by  a  direct  tax?  If  the  principles  of  our  revolution  give  a 
rule  applicable  to  this  case,  we  cannot  have  forgotten  that  neither 
the  stamp  act  nor  the  duty  on  tea  were  direct  taxes.  Yet  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Constitution  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins, 
the  government  to  extend  the  ordinary  revenue  system  to  this 
District 

§  1012.  "If  it  be  said  that  the  principle  of  imiformity  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution  secures  the  District  from  oppression 
in  the  imposition  of  indirect  taxes,  it  is  not  less  true  that  tlie 
principle  of  apportionment,  also  established  in  the  Constitution, 
secures  the  District  from  any  oppressive  exercise  of  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  direct  taxes.'' 

§  1018.  The  next  clause  in  the  Constitution  is :  "  No  tax  or 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State,  (a)  No 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reve- 
nue to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  (b)  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear, 
or  pay  duties  in  another." 

§  1014.  The  obvious  object  of  these  provisions  is  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  applying  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  or  regulate 
commerce,  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  any  one  State,  so  as 
to  favor  or  aid  another.  If  Congress  were  allowed  to  lay  a  duty 
on  exports  from  any  one  State,  it  might  unreasonably  injure,  or 
even  destroy,  the  staple  productions  or  common  articles  of  that 

(a)  See  Turpin  v.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.  484  ;  "Woodruff  v.  Pnrham,  8  Wall.  128  ; 
004 ;  Pace  v.  Bnigess,  92  U.  S.  872 ;  Coe     Hinaon  v.  Lott,  8  Wnll.  148  ;  Ward  «i 

V.  Errol,  116  U.  a  617.  Maryland,  12  WaU.  418  ;  Welton  9.  Mia* 

(b)  See  Quy  v.  Baltimore,  100  U.  S.      Muri,  91  U.  S.  275. 
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State.  ^  The  inequality  of  such  a  tax  would  be  extreme.  lu 
some  of  the  States  the  whole  of  their  means  result  from  agricult- 
ural cxi)orts.  In  others,  a  great  portion  is  derived  from  other 
sources;  from  external  fisheries,  from  freights,  and  from  the 
profits  of  commerce  in  its  largest  extent  The  burden  of  such 
a  tax  would,  of  course,  be  very  unequally  distributed.  The 
power  is,  therefore,  wholly  taken  away  to  intermeddle  with  the 
subject  of  exports.  On  the  other  hand,  preferences  might  be 
given  to  the  ports  of  one  State,  by  regulations  either  of  commerce 
or  revenue,  which  might  confer  on  them  local  facilities  or  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  commerce  or  revenue.  And  such  preferences 
might  be  equally  fatal,  if  indirectly  given  under  the  milder  form 
of  requiring  an  entry,  clearance,  or  payment  of  duties,  in  the 
ports  of  any  State  other  than  the  ports  of  the  State  to  or  from 
which  the  vessel  was  bound.  The  last  clause,  therefore,  does 
not  prohibit  Congress  from  requiring  an  entry  or  clearance  or 
payment  of  duties,  at  the  custom-house,  on  importations  in  any 
port  of  a  State  to  or  from  which  the  vessel  is  bound ;  but  cuts  off 
the  right  to  require  such  acts  to  bo  done  in  other  States  to  which 
the  vessel  is  not  bound.*  In  other  words,  it  cuts  off  tlie  power 
to  require  that  circuity  of  voyage  which,  under  the  British  colo- 
nial system,  was  employed  to  interrupt  the  American  commerce 
l)cfore  the  Revolution.  No  American  vessel  could  tlicn  trade 
with  Europe  unless  through  a  circuitous  voyage  to  and  from  a 
British  port '(a) 

§  1015.  The  first  part  of  the  clause  was  reported  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  did  not  pass  without  opposi- 
tion, and  several  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it,  as  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "duty"  the  words  "for  the  purpose  of  revenue," 
and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  it  "unless  by  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  legislature,"  both  of  which  propositions  were  negatived.* 
It  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.*^    Subse- 

^  Rawle  on  the  Constitutioii,  ch.  10,  pp.  116,  116. 

*  Journ.  of  Convention,  293,  294  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28,  p.  846  ;  United 
States  V.  Brig  William,  2  Hall's  Law  Journ.  256,  269,  260  ;  Bawle  on  the  Const,  ch. 
10,  p.  116  ;  1  JcfTeiiBon's  Correap.  104  to  106,  112. 

s  Rcovos  on  Ship])ing,  pp.  28,  86,  47,  49,  52  to  106 ;  Id.  491,  492,  498  ;  Burke*s 
Speech  on  American  Taxation,  in  1774  ;  1  Pitk.  Hist  ch.  8,  pp.  91  to  106.  (() 

<  Journ.  of  Cpnvention,  222,  276.  *  Id.  276,  276. 

(a)  See  Agnirre  v.  Maxwell,  8  Blatoh.  .  (b)  See  Moi^gan's  R.  Co.  v.  LoaifliAna, 
140.  118  U.  a  456. 
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quently  the  remaining  parts  of  the  clanse  were  proposed  by  report 
of  a  committee,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  adopted  without 
objection.^  Upon  the  whole,  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of 
this  restriction  cannot  admit  of  reasonable  doubt;  not  so  much 
that  the  powers  of  the  general  government  were  likely  to  be 
abused,  as  that  the  constitutional  prohibition  would  allay  jeal- 
ousies and  confirm  confidence.'  The  prohibition  extends  not  only 
to  exports,  but  to  the  exporter.  Congress  can  no  more  right- 
fully tax  the  one  than  the  other.' 

§  1016.  The  next  clause  contains  a  prohibition  on  the  States 
for  the  like  objects  and  purposes.  ^^  No  State  shall,  withotU  the 
consent  of  CongresSj  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts 
laid  by  any  State  on  imports  and  exports  shall  be  for  the  usq 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress.  No  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  tonnage  duty."  (a)  In 
the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  clause  stood,  '^  No  State, 
without  the  consent,"  etc.,  ^ shall  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  im- 
ports." The  clause  was  tiien  amended  by  adding  '^or  exports," 
not,  however,  without  opposition, — six  States  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  and  five  in  the  negative;^   and  again,  by  adding 

1  Joum.  of  Conyentioii,  801,  818  ;  Id.  877,  878. 
s  1  TttclL  Black.  Comm.  App.  252,  268  ;  Id.  294. 
»  Browo  V,  Maryland,  12  Wheat  R.  449. 
^  Joum.  of  Conyention,  227,  808. 


(a)  See  MoTgaa  steamship  Co.  v.  Lonit- 
lana,  118  U.  S.  455  ;  Huse  v.  Qlover,  119 
U.  a  548 ;  Keokuk  Packet  Co.  v.  Keo- 
kuk, 95  U,  8.  80  ;  Tranaportatioii  Co.  v. 
Parkenbuig,  107  U.  S.  691 ;  Wheeling 
TranaporUtion  Co.  v.  Wheeling,  98  U.  S. 
278 ;  Northweatem  Packet  Co.  v.  St. 
Louis,  100  U.  8.  428 ;  Yicksbnig  v.  Tobin, 
ib.  480;  State  Tonnage  Tax  Oaaea,  12 
Wall.  204, 221 ;  Peete  v.  Moigan,  19  Wall. 
581 ;  Cannon  v.  New  Orleans,  20  Wall. 
577  ;  Inroan  Steamship  Co.  v.  Tinker,  94 
CJ.  S.  288  ;  Steamship  Co.  v.  Wardens,  6 
Wall.  81.  Taxes  levied  upon  veasels 
owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  pro- 
perty, based  on  their  ralue  as  property, 
as  a.  y.  on  their  tonnsge,  are  not  within 


the  constitutional  proyision.  Wheeling 
Transportation  Co.  v.  Wheeling,  supra; 
Keokuk  Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  swfnv. 
The  provision  does  not  meau  tliat  tlio 
owners  of  wharree  in  navigable  watom  can- 
not demand  pay  for  tlio  use  of  tlio  satno. 
Northweatem  Packet  Co.  v.  St.  Louis, 
tHpra.  The  disthiction  b  between  rewanl 
for  the  use  of  property  and  payment  for 
the  privilege  of  entering,  remaining  in,  or 
departing  from  a  port.  Ib. ;  Vickahnig 
V.  Tobin,  iupra.  **  Wharfage  "  cannot  be 
demanded  for  the  use  of  the  unimproved 
shore.  Ib.  Further  as  to  the  general  sub- 
ject, see  1  Hare,  Am.  Const  Law,  268, 
254. 
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^  nor  with  such  consent,  but  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,"  hj  a  vote  of  nine  States  against  two.^  In  the 
revised  draft  the  clause  was  reported  as  thus  amended.  The 
clause  was  then  altered  to  its  present  shape  by  a  vote  of  ten 
States  against  one;  and  the  clause  which  respects  the  duty  on 
tonnage  was  then  added  by  a  vote  of  six  States  against  four,  one 
being  divided.'  So  that  it  seems  that  a  struggle  for  State  pow- 
ers was  constantly  maintained,  with  zeal  and  pertinacity,  through- 
out the  whole  discussion.  If  there  is  wisdom  and  sound  policy 
in  i^cstraiuing  iho  United  States  from  exercising  the  power  of 
taxation  unequally  in  the  States,  there  is,  at  least,  equal  wis- 
dom and  policy  in  restraining  the  States  themselves  from  the 
exercise  of  the  same  power  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  each 
other.  A  petty  warfare  of  regulation  is  thus  prevented,  which 
would  rouse  resentments  and  create  dissensions,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  harmony  and  amity  of  the  States.  The  power  to  enforce 
their  inspection  laws  is  still  retained,  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  Congress ;  so  that  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  their  domestic  and  internal  trade, 
whenever  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  general  interests.^ 

§  1017.  Inspection  laws  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  regula- 
tions of  commerce,  though  they  may  have  a  remote  and  considera- 
ble influence  on  commerce,  (a)  The  object  of  ins])cction  laws  is 
to  improve  the  quality  of  articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  a 
country,  to  fit  them  for  exportation  or  for  domestic  use.  These 
laws  act  upon  the  subject  before  it  becomes  an  article  of  com- 

1  Journ.  of  ConYentioii,808,  804. 

*  Journ.  of  ConTention,  869,  880,  881.    See  2  American  Mnfleam,  684  ;  Id.  640. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  44  ;  1  Tuck.  Blsck.  Comm.  App.  262,  818.  See  also  2  EUiot's 
Delmtos,  864  to  866 ;  Jonrn.  of  Convention,  294,  296. 


(a)  See  Tomer  v,  Maryland,  107  U.  S. 
88  ;  Neilflon  v.  Garza,  2  Woods,  287 ;  New 
York  9.  Gompagnie  oi&n4nile,  107  U.  S.  69; 
Mngler  v.  Kansas,  128  U.  S.  628 ;  and  see 
especially  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  186  U.  S. 
818,  on  the  distinction  between  inspection 
laws  regulating  commerce.  On  that  distinc- 
tion see  also  Steamship  Co.  v.  Port  War- 
dens, 6  Wall.  81 ;  Foster  v.  New  Orleans, 
94  U.  S.  246 ;  Oilman  v.  Philadelphia,  8 
WalL  718;  Ex  pake  McNiel,  18  WaU. 
286 ;  Patterson  v.  Kentucky,  97  U.  S.  601. 
In  Minnesota  v.  Barker,  suprOf  Mr.  Jus- 


tice Harhm,  for  the  court,  says  i  ''  A  law 
for  the  inspection  of  animals  whose  meats 
are  designed  for  human  food  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  rightful  exertion  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  State,  if  the  inspection 
prescribed  is  of  such  a  character,  or  is 
burdened  with  such  conditions,  .as  will 
prevent  altogether  the  introduction  into 
the  State  of  sound  meats,  the  product  of 
animals  slaughtered  in  other  States.'* 
The  motives  of  the  legislature  are  imma- 
terial, lb.  ;  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley,  118 
U.  8.  708. 
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merce,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  prepare  it  for  the  purpose.  Tliey 
form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which  em- 
braces everything  in  the  territory  of  a  State  not  surrendered  to 
the  general  government  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  and 
health  laws,  as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the  internal  commerce 
of  a  State,  and  others  which  respect  roads,  fences,  etc.,  are  com- 
ponent parts  of  State  legislation,  resulting  from  the  residuary 
powers  of  State  sovereignty.  No  direct  power  over  these  is  given 
to  Congress,  and  consequently  they  remain  subject  to  State  legis- 
lation, though  tlicy  may  be  controlled'  by  Congress  when  they 
interfere  with  their  acknowledged  powers.^ (a)  Under  the  con- 
federation there  was  a  provision  that  "no  State  shall  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  which  may  interfere  with  any  Hiipulatioiis  of 
treaties  entered  into  by  tho  United  States,"  etc.  This  pro- 
hibition was  notoriously  (as  has  been  already  stated)  disregarded 
by  the  States;  and,  in  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  tlieir  general 
authority  to  lay  imposts  and  duties,  it  is  equally  notorious  that 
tho  most  luischievons  rusti*aints,  preferences,  and  inequalities 
existed ;  so  that  very  serious  irritations  and  feuds  were  constantly 
generated,  which  threatened  the  peace  of  tho  Union,  and,  indeed, 
must  have  inevitably  led  to  a  dissolution  of  it.^  The  power  to 
lay  duties  and  imposts  on  imports  and  exports,  and  to  lay  a  ton- 
nage duty,  is  doubtless  properly  considered  a  part  of  the  taxing 
power,  but  it  may  also  be  applied  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.* 

§  1018.  Until  a  recent  period  no  difficulty  occurred  in  regard 
to  the  prohibitions  of  this  clause.  Congress,  with  a  just  liber- 
ality, gave  full  effect  to  tho  inspection  laws  of  tho  States,  and 
required  them  to  be  observed  by  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
States.*  In  the  year  1821,  the  State  of  Maryland  passed  an  act 
requiring  that  all  importers  of  foreign  articles  or  commodities, 
etc.,  by  bale  or  package,  or  of  wine,  rum,  etc.,  and  other 
persons  selling  tho  same  by  wholesale,  bale,  or  package,  hojrs- 
hoad,  barrel,  or  tierce,  should,  before  they  were  authorized   to 

1  Gibbons  v,  Ogdcn,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  208  to  206,  210,  286,  286,  811 ;  Brown  v,  Mary- 
land, 12  Wheat.  R.  419,  438,  489,  440. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  22. 

»  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1, 199,  200,  201  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat 
R.  446,  447. 

•  Act  of  2d  April,  1790,  ch.  5  ;  Act  of  2d  Maroh,  1799,  ch.  128,  {  »8. 

(a)  See  Turner  v.  Maryland,  nipra. 
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sell,  take  out  a  license,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  fifty  dollars, 
uudcr  cei*tain  penalties.  Upon  this  act  a  question  arose  whether 
it  was  or  not  a  violation  of  ^e  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  of  the  prohibitory  clause  now  under  considera- 
tion. Upon  solemn  argument,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
it  was.^  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  contains  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  whole  subject ; 
and  although  it  is  long,  it  seems  difficult  to  abridge  it  without 
marring  the  reasoning,  or  in  some  measure  leaving  imperfect  a 
most  imjiortant  constitutional  inquiry.  It  is,  therefore,  inserted 
at  large. 

§  1019.  "  Tlio  cause  depends  entirely  on  the  question  whether 
the  legislature  of  a  State  can  constitutionally  require  the  im- 
porter of  foreign  articles  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  State  be- 
fore he  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  a  bale  or  package  so  imported. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  every 
legislative  act,  and  that  the  whole  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those 
who  deny  its  constitutionality.  The  plaintiffs  in  error  take  the 
burden  on  themselves,  and  insist  that  the  act  under  considera- 
tion is  repugnant  to  two  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  (1)  To  that  which  declares  that  *no  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or, duties  on 
im|>orts  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws/  (2)  To  that  which  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  *to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  * 

§  1020.  "  1.  The  first  inquiry  is  into  the  extent  of  the  prohi- 
bition upon  States  'to  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports. '  The  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  would  confine 
this  prohibition  to  laws  imposing  duties  on  the  act  of  impoi*ta- 
tion  or  exportation.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  give 
them  a  much  wider  scope.  In  performing  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant duty  of  construing  clauses  in  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  which  involve  conflicting  powers  of  the  government  of 
the  Union  and  of  tlio  respective  States,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view 
of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  to  be  expounded,  of  their 
connection  with  other  words,  and  of  the  general  objects  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  prohibitory  clause  or  by  the  grant  of  power. 

1  Brown  «.  Maryland,  12  Wheat  It  419 ;  The  Federoliat,  No.  278. 
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then  the  information  is  acquired  by  which  a  direct  tax  may  be 
imposed  on  the  District  and  Territories,  *  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enumeration'  which  the  Constitution  directs  to  be 
taken. 

§  1006.  "The  standard,  then,  by  which  direct  taxes  must  be 
laid  is  applicable  to  this  District,  and  will  enable  Congress  to 
apportion  on  its  just  and  equal  share  of  the  burden  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  on  the  respective  States.  If  the  tax  be  laid 
in  this  proportion,  it  is  within  the  very  words  of  the  restrio- 
tion.  It  is  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
referred  to. 

§  1006.  "  But  the  argument  is  presented  in  another  form,  in 
which  its  refutation  is  more  difficult.  It  is  urged  against  thia 
construction,  that  it  would  produce  the  necessity  of  extending 
direct  taxation  to  the  District  and  Territories,  which  would  not 
only  bo  inconvenient,  but  contrary  to  the  understanding  and 
practice  of  the  whole  government  If  the  power  of  ini]>osing 
direct  taxes  be  coextensive  with  the  United  States,  tlieu  it  is 
contended  that  the  restrictive  clause,  if  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict and  Territories,  requires  that  the  tax  should  be  extended  to 
them,  since  to  omit  them  would  be  to  violate  the  rule  of 
proportion. 

§  1007.  "  We  think  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument 
may  be  drawn  from  a  fair  comparative  view  of  the  different 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  have  been  recited. 

§  1008.  "That  the  general  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  is  made  in  terms  which  comprehend  the  District  and  the 
Territories,  as  well  as  the  States,  is,  we  think,  incontrovertible. 
Tlie  subsequent  clauses  are  intended  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  not  to  withdraw  from  it  any  portion  of  the  conunun- 
ity.  The  words  in  which  those  clauses  are  expressed  import 
this  intention.  In  thus  regulating  its  exercise,  a  rule  is  given 
in  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  for  its  applicaticm  to 
the  respective  States.  That  rule  declares  how  direct  taxes  upon 
the  States  shall  be  imposed.  They  shall  be  apportioned  upon 
the  several  States  according  to  their  numbers.  If,  then,  a  di- 
rect tax  be  laid  at  all,  it  must  be  laid  on  every  State,  conforma- 
bly to  the  rule  provided  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
clearly  no  power  to  exempt  any  State  from  its  due  share  of  the 
burden.     But  this  regulation  is  expressly  confined  to  the  States, 
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the  opinion  of  the  lawgiver,  the  thing  excepted  would  be  within 
the  general  clause  had  the  exception  not  been  made,  we  know 
no  reason  why  this  general  rule  should  not  be  as  applicable  to 
the  Constitution  as  to  other  instruments.  If  it  be  applicable, 
then  this  exception  in  favor  of  duties  for  the  support  of  inspec- 
tion laws  goes  far  in  proving  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
classed  taxes  of  a  similar  character  with  those  imposed  for  the 
purposes  of  inspection  with  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and 
supposed  them  to  be  prohibited. 

§  1021.  ^  If  wo  quit  this  narrow  view  of  the  subject  and,  pass- 
ing from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  look  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  prohibition,  we  find  no  reason  for  withdrawing  the 
act  under  consideration  from  its  operation.  From  the  vast  in- 
equality between  the  different  Stetes  of  the  confederacy  as  to 
commercial  advantages,  few  subjecto  were  viewed  with  deeper 
interest  or  excited  hiore  irritetion  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
several  Stetes  exercised,  or  seemed  disposed  to  exercise,  the 
power  of  laying  duties  on  imports.  From  motives  which  were 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  stetesmen  of  that  day,  the  general  power 
of  texation,  indispensably  necessary  as  it  was,  and  jealous  as 
the  Stetes  were  of  any  encroachment  on  it,  was  so  far  abridged 
as  to  forbid  them  to  touch  importe  or  exports,  with  the  single 
excc]>tion  which  has  boon  noticed.  Why  are  they  restrained  from 
imposing  these  duties  7  Plainly  because  in  the  general  opinion 
the  interest  of  all  would  be  best  i)romoted  by  placing  that  wl^olo 
subject  under  the  control  of  Congress.  Whether  the  prohibition 
to  '  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  importe  or  exporto  *  proceeded  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  power  might  be  so  exercised  as  to  dis- 
turb that  equality  among  the  Stetes  which  was  generally  advan- 
tageous, or  that  harmony  between  them  which  it  was  desirable  to 
preserve ;  or  to  maintein  unimpaired  our  commercial  connections 
with  foreign  nations ;  or  to  confer  this  source  of  revenue  on  the 
government  of  the  Union;  or  whatever  other  motive  might  have 
induced  the  prohibition,  it  is  plain  that  the  object  would  be  as 
completely  defeated  by  a  power  to  tex  the  article  in  the  hands  of 
the  importer,  the  instent  it  was  landed,  as  by  a  power  to  tex  it 
while  entering  the  port  There  is  no  difference,  in  effect,  be- 
tween a  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article  and  a  power  to 
proliibit  ite  introduction  into  the  country.  The  one  would  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other.    No  goods  would  be  imported 
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if  none  could  be  sold.  No  object  of  any  description  can  be  ac- 
complished by  laying  a  duty  on  importation  which  may  not  be 
accomplished  with  equal  certainty  by  laying  a  duty  on  the  thing 
imported  in  the  hands  of  the  importer.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
same  power  which  imposes  a  light  duty  can  impose  a  very  heavy 
one,  one  which  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  Questions  of  power 
do  not  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  exercised.  If  it 
may  be  exercised  at  all,  it  must  be  exercised  at  the  will  of  thoae 
in  whose  hands  it  is  placed.  If  the  tax  may  be  levied  in  this 
form  by  a  State,  it  may  be  levied  to  an  extent  which  will  defeat 
the  revenue  by  impost,  so  far  as  it  is  draivn  from  importations 
into  the  particular  State. 

§  1022.  "Wo  are  told  tliat  such  a  wild  and  irrational  abuse  of 
power  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  and  Is  not  to  bo  taken  into  view 
when  discussing  its  existence.  All  power  may  bo  abused;  and 
if  the  fear  of  ite  abuse  is  to  constitute  an  argument  against  its 
existence,  it  might  be  urged  against  the  existence  of  that  wliieh 
is  univcreally  ackno\dcdgcd,  and  which  is  indiB]X3tisabIo  to  the 
general  safety.  The  States  will  never  be  so  mad  as  to  destroy 
their  own  commerce  or  oven  to  lessen  it  We  do  not  dissent 
from  these  general  propositions*  We  do  not  suppose  any  State 
would  act  so  unwisely.  But  we  do  not  place  the  question  on 
that  ground.  Tlicse  arguments  apply  with  ju-ecisoly  the  sumo 
force  against  the  whole  prohibition.  It  mighty  with  the  sanie 
reason,  be  said  that  no  State  would  be  so  blind  to  ltd  own 
interests  as  to  lay  duties  on  importation  which  would  either  pi'o- 
hibit  or  diminish  its  trade.  Yet  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
have  thought  this  a  power  which  no  State  ought  to  exercise- 
Concedingj  to  the  full  extent  which  is  required,  that  every  State 
would,  in  its  Icgishitiou  on  this  subject^  provide  judiciously  for 
its  own  interests^  it  cannot  be  conceded  tliat  each  would  respect 
the  interests  of  others.  A  duty  on  imports  is  a  tax  on  the  arti  - 
cle,  which  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  great  importing  States 
would  thus  levy  a  tax  on  the  non-importing  States,  which  would 
not  be  leas  a  tax  because  their  interest  would  afford  ample  secur- 
ity against  its  ever  being  so  heavy  as  to  expel  commerce  from 
their  ports.  This  would  necessarily  j produce  countervailing 
measures  on  the  part  of  those  States  whoso  situation  was  less 
favorable  to  importation.  For  this,  among  other  roasonsj  the 
whole  power  of  laying  duties  on  imports  was,  with  a  single  and 
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slight  exception^  taken  from  the  States.  When  we  are  inquir- 
ing whether  a  particular  act  is  within  this  prohibition,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  State  may  so  legislate  as  to  hurt  itself, 
but  whether  the  act  is  within  the  words  and  mischief  of  the  pro- 
hibitory clause.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  tax  on  the 
article  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  is  within  its  words,  and  we 
think  it  too  clear  for  controversy  that  the  same  tax  is  within  its 
mischief.  We  think  it  unquestionable  that  such  a  tax  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  article  as  if 
imposed  ui>on  it  while  entering  the  port 

§  1023.  '^  Tlie  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  insist  with 
great  reason  that,  if  the  words  of  the  prohibition  be  taken  in 
their  utmost  latitude^  they  will  abridge  the  power  of  taxation, 
which  all  admit  to  be  essential  to  the  States,  to  an  extent  which 
has  never  yet  been  suspected,  and  will  deprive  them  of  resources 
which  are  necessary  to  supply  revenue,  and  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  admitted  to  possess.  These  words  must,  there- 
fore, be  construed  with  some  limitation;  and,  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, they  insist  that  entering  the  country  is  the  point  of  time 
when  the  prohibition  ceases  and  the  power  of  the  State  to  tax 
commences.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  words  of  the  prohibi- 
tion ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  their  utmost  extent ;  that  in  our 
complex  system  the  object  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  the  nature  of  the  often  conflicting  powers 
which  remain  in  the  States,  must  always  be  taken  into  view,  and 
may  aid  in  expounding  the  words  of  any  particular  clause.  But 
while  we  admit  that  sound  principles  of  construction  ought  to 
restrain  all  courts  from  carrying  the  words  of  the  prohibition  be- 
yond the  object  which  the  Constitution  is  intended  to  secure,  that 
there  must  be  a  point  of  time  when  the  prohibition  ceases  and 
the  power  of  the  State  to  tax  commences,  we  cannot  admit  that 
this  point  of  time  is  the  instant  that  the  articles  enter  the  coun- 
try. It  is,  we  think,  obvious  that  this  construction  would  defeat 
the  prohibition. 

§  1024.  ^^  The  constitutional  prohibition  on  the  States  to  lay 
a  duty  on  imports,  a  prohibition  which  a  vast  majority  of  them 
must  feel  an  interest  in  preserving,  may  certainly  come  in  con- 
flict with  their  acknowledged  power  to  tax  persons  and  property 
within  their  territory.  The  power  and  the  restriction  on  it, 
though  quite  distinguishable  when  they  do  not  approach  each 
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other,  may  jetj  like  the  intervening  colors  between  white  and 
black,  approach  bo  nearly  as  to  perplex  the  understanding,  as 
colors  perplex  the  vision  in  marking  the  distinction  between 
tlienL  Tet  the  distinction  e^^ists,  and  must  be  marked  as  the 
cases  arise.  Till  they  do  arise,  it  might  be  premature  to  state 
any  rule  as  being  universal  in  its  application.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  say,  generally,  that  when  the  importer  has  so 
acted  upon  the  thing  imported  that  it  has  become  incorporated 
and  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country,  it  has, 
perhaps,  lost  its  distinctive  character  as  an  import,  and  has  be- 
come subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  State.  But  while  re- 
maining the  property  of  the  importer  in  his  warehouse,  in  the 
original  form  or  package  in  which  it  was  imported,  u  tux  u|>ou  it 
is  too  plainly  a  duty  on  imports  to  escape  the  prohibition  in  the 
Constitution. 

§  1025.  ^^The  counsel  for  the  plaintifiFs  in  error  contend  that 
the  importer  purchases,  by  payment  of  the  duty  to  the  United 
States,  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  merchandise,  as  well  as  to  bring 
it  into  the  country ;  and  certainly  the  argument  is  supported  by 
strong  reason,  as  well  as  by  the  practiqe  of  nations,  including 
our  own.  The  object  of  importation  is  sale ;  it  constitutes  the 
motive  for  paying  the  duties ;  and  if  the  United  States  possess 
the  power  of  conferring  the  right  to  sell  as  the  consideration  for 
which  the  duty  is  paid,  every  principle  of  fair  dealing  requires 
that  they  should  be  understood  to  confer  it  The  practice  of 
the  most  commercial  nations  conforms  to  this  idea.  Duties, 
according  to  that  practice,  are  charged  on  those  articles  only 
which  are  intended  for  sale  or  consumption  in  the  country. 
Thus  sea  stores,  goods  imported  and  re-exported  in  the  same 
vessel,  goods  landed  and  carried  overland  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing re-exported  from  some  other  .port,  goods  forced  in  by  stress 
of  weather  and  landed,  but  not  for  sale,  are  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  duties.  The  whole  courec  of  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  legislature,  the  right  to  sell 
is  connected  with  the  payment  of  duties. 

§  1026.  "  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  have  endeav- 
ored to  illustrate  their  proposition  that  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition ceases  the  instant  the  goods  enter  the  country,  by  an  array 
of  the  consequences  which  they  suppose  must  follow  the  denial 
of  it     If  the  importer  acquires  the  right  to  sell  by  the  payment 
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of  duties,  he  may,  they  saj^  exert  that  right  when,  where,  and 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  State  cannot  regulate  it  He  may  sell  by 
retail,  at  auction,  or  as  an  itinerant  pedler.  He  may  introduce 
articles,  as  gunpowder,  which  endanger  a  city,  into  the  midst  of 
its  population;  he  may  introduce  articles  which  endanger  the 
public  health,  and  the  power  of  self-preservation  is  denied.  An 
importer  may  bring  in  goods,  as  plate,  for  his  own  use,  and  thus 
retain  much  valuable  property  exempt  from  taxation. 

§  1027.  "  Tlicsc  objections  to  the  principle,  if  well  founded, 
would  ceiiainly  bo  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  But  we 
think  they  will  be  found  on  examination  not  to  belong  necessa- 
rily to  the  principle,  and  consequently  not  to  prove  that  it  may 
not  be  resorted  to  with  safety  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  measure 
the  extent  ^f  the  prohibition.  This  indictment  is  against  the 
importer  for  selling  a  package  of  dry  goods  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  imported  without  a  license.  This  state  of  things  is  changed 
if  he  sells  them  or  otherwise  mixes  them  with  the  general  prop- 
erty of  the  State  by  breaking  up  his  packages  and  travelling  with 
them  as  an  itinerant  pedler.  In  the  first  case,  the  tax  intercepts 
the  import  as  an  import  in  its  way  to  become  incorporated  with 
the  general  mass  of  property,  and  denies  it  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming so  incorporated  until  it  shall  have  contributed  to  the 
revenue  of  the  State.  It  denies  to  the  importer  the  right  of 
using  the  privilege  which  he  has  purchased  from  the  United 
Stales  until  he  shall  have  also  purchased  it  from  the  State.  In 
the  last  case  the  tax  finds  the  article  already  incorporated  with 
the  mass  of  property  by  the  act  of  the  importer.  He  has  used  the 
privilege  he  had  purchased,  and  has  himself  mixed  them  up  with 
the  common  mass,  and  the  law  may  ti*eat  them  as  it  finds  them. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  plate  or  other  furniture  used  by 
the  importer.  So,  if  he  sells  by  auction.  Auctioneers  are  per- 
sons licensed  by  the  State,  and  if  the  importer  chooses  to  employ 
them  he  can  as  little  object  to  paying  for  this  service  as  for  any 
other  for  which  he  may  apply  to  an  officer  of  the  State.  The 
right  of  sale  may  very  well  be  annexed  to  importation  without 
annexing  to  it  also  the  privilege  of  using  the  officers  licensed  by 
the  Stitc  to  make  sales  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  power  to  direct 
the  removal  of  gunpowder  is  a  branch  of  the  police  power,  which 
unquestionably  remains  and  ought  to  remain  with  the  States.  If 
the  possessor  stores  it  himself  out  of  town,  the  removal  cannot 
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be  a  duty  on  imports,  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  rev- 
enue. If  he  prefers  placing  it  in  a  public  magazine,  it  is  because 
he  stores  it  there  in  his  own  opinion  more  advantageously  than 
elsewhere.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  may  not  be  classed  among 
inspection  laws.  The  removal  or  destruction  of  infectious  or 
unsound  articles  is  undoubtedly  an  exercise  of  that  power,  and 
forms  an  express  exception  to  the  prohibition  wo  are  considering. 
Indeed,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  expressly  sanction  the 
health  laws  of  a  State. 

§  1028.  "The  principle,  then,  for  which  the  plaintifTs  in  error 
contend,  that  the  imi>ortor  acquires  a  rights  not  only  to  bring 
the  articles  into  the  country,  but  to  mix  tliem  witli  the  cominon 
mass  of  pro]H)rty,  docs  not  iuturforo  with  the  ucccsBary  powor  of 
taxation,  which  is  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  States,  to  that 
dangerous  extent  which  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error 
seem  to  apprehend.  It  carries  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitu- 
tion no  further  than  to  prevent  the  States  from  doing  that  which 
it  was  the  great  object  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent 

§  1029.  "  But  if  it  should  be  proved  that  a  duty  on  the  article 
itself  would  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  still  argued 
that  this  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  article,  but  on  the  person.  The 
State,  it  is  said,  may  tax  occupations,  and  this  is  nothing  more. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  this  is  varying  the 
form  without  varying  the  substance.  It  is  treating  a  prohibition 
which  is  general  as  if  it  wei*e  confined  to  a  particular  mode  of 
doing  the  forbidden  thing.  All  must  perceive  that  a  tax  on  the 
sale  of  an  article  imported  only  for  sale  is  a  tax  on  the  article 
itself.  It  is  true,  the  State  may  tax  occupations  generally;  but 
this  tax  must  be  paid  by  those  who  employ  tlie  individual,  or  is 
a  tax  on  his  business.  The  lawyer,  Qiq  physician,  or  tlie  me- 
chanic must  either  charge  more  on  the  article  in  which  ho  doals, 
or  the  thing  itself  is  taxed  through  his  person.  This  the  State 
has  a  right  to  do,  because  no  constitutional  prohibition  extends 
to  it  So  a  tax  on  the  occupation  of  an  importer  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  tax  on  importation.  It  must  add  to  the  price  of  the 
article,  and  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  by  the  importer  him- 
self, in  like  manner  as  a  direct  duty  on  the  article  itself  would 
be  made.  This  the  State  has  not  a  right  to  do,  because  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

§1030.    "In  support  of  the  argument  that  the  prohibition 
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ceases  the  instant  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  country,  a  com- 
parison has  been  drawn  between  the  opposite  words,  export  and 
import.  As  to  export^  it  is  said,  means  only  to  carry  goods  out 
of  the  country ;  so,  to  import  mean»  only  to  bring  them  into  it 
But,  suppose  we  extend  tiiis  comparison  to  the  two  prohibitions. 
The  States  are  forbidden  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  and  the  United 
States  are  forbidden  to  lay  a  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State.  There  is  some  diversity  in  language,  but  none 
is  perceivable  in  the  act  which  is  prohibited.  The  United  States 
have  the  same  right  to  tax  occupations  which  is  possessed  by  the 
States.  Now,  suppose  the  United  States  should  require  every 
exporter  to  take  out  a  license,  for  which  he  should  pay  such  tax 
as  Congress  might  think  proper  to  impose;  would  the  govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  shield  itself  from  the  just  censure  to  which 
this  attempt  to  evade  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  would 
expose  it,  by  saying  that  this  was  a  tax  on  the  person,  not  on  the 
article,  and  that  the  legislature  had  a  right  to  tax  occupations  ? 
Or,  suppose  revenue  cutters  were  to  be  stationed  off  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  a  duty  on  all  merchandise  found  in  vessels 
which  were  leaving  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries; 
would  it  be  received  as  an  excuse  for  this  outrage,  were  the  gov- 
ernment to  say  that  exportation  meant  no  more  than  carrying 
goods  out  of  the  country,  and  as  the  prohibition  to  lay  a  tax  on 
im|)orts,  or  things  imported,  ceased  the  instant  they  were  brought 
into  the  country,  so  the  prohibition  to  tax  articles  exported 
ceased  when  they  were  carried  out  of  the  country  ? 

§  1031.  '^  We  think,  then,  that  the  act  under  which  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error  were  indicted  is  repugnant  to  that  article  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  ^no  State  shall  lay  any  impost 
or  duties  on  imi>orts  or  exports. ' "  (a) 


(a)  That  the  term  import,  as  employed 
in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under 
examination,  does  not  refer  to  articles  im- 
ported from  one  State  into  another,  hut 
only  to  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States,  see  Wood- 
ruff V,  Parham,  8  Wall.  123 ;  Hinson  v. 
Lott,  Id.  148  ;  Brown  v,  Houston,  114 
U.  S.  622. 

A  tax  on  sales  hy  an  auctioneer  is  a  tax 
on  the  goods  sold ;  and  when  applied  to 


goods  from  without  the  country,  sold  in 
the  original  |mckages  of  the  importer,  he- 
fore  they  have  become  incorporated  into 
the  general  property  of  the  country,  the 
law  imposing  the  tax  is  void  as  laying  a 
duty  on  imports.  Cook  v.  Pennsylvania, 
97  U.  S.  566.  That  goods  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  after  having  been  sold 
by  the  importer,  are  subject  to  State  tax- 
ation, even  thongh  still  in  the  original 
packages,  see  Penrear  v.  Commonwealth, 
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§  1032.  As  the  power  of  taxation  exists  in  the  States  concur- 
rently with  the  United  States,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  several  questions  have  from  time 
to  time  arisen  in  regard  to  Uie  nature  and  extent  of  the  State 
power  of  taxation. 

§  1033.  In  the  year  1818,  the  State  of  Maryland  passed  an 
ac^  laying  a  tax  on  all  banks  and  branches  thereof  not  chartered 
by  the  legislature  of  that  State ;  and  a  question  was  made  whether 
the  State  had  a  right,  under  that  act,  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  Branch 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  that  State.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
most  animated  discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  tax  was,  as  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  unconstitutional.^  (a)  The  reasoning 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  subject  was  as  follows :  — 

§  1034.  ^^  Whether  the  State  of  Maryland  may,  without  violat- 
ing the  Constitution,  tax  that  branch  7  That  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion is  one  of  vital  importance ;  that  it  is  retained  by  the  States ; 
that  it  is  not  abridged  by  the  grant  of  a  similar  power  to  tlio 
government  of  the  Union;  tliat  it  is  to  bo  concurrently  exercised 
by  the  two  goveniments, —  are  truths  which  have  never  been 
denied.  But  such  is  the  paramount  character  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  its  capacity  to  withdraw  any  subject  from  the  action  o£ 
even  this  power  is  admitted.  The  States  are  expressly  forbidden 
to  lay  any  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws.  If  the  obli- 
gation of  this  prohibition  must  be  conceded ;  if  it  may  restrain  a 
State  from  the  exercise  of  its  taxing  power  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports ;  the  same  paramount  character  would  seem  to  restrain,  as 
it  certainly  may  restrain,  a  State  from  such  other  exercise  of 
this  power  as  is  in  its  nature  incompatible  with  and  repugnant  to 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  Union.  A  law  absolutely  repug- 
nant to  another  as  entirely  repeals  that  other  as  if  express  terms 
of  repeal  were  used. 

§  1035.    ^  On  this  ground  the  counsel  for  the  bank  place  its 

1  M'Culloch  V.  SUte  of  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  816 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19, 
p.  898  ;  Id.  401. 

5  Wall  470;  Waring  v.  The  Mayor,  8  New  York  v.  Conipagnie  Gin^rale,   107 

Wall.  110.  U.  S.  69. 

The  term  "iin|x>rts  or  exports"  re-  (a)  See  1  Hare,  Am.  Const  Law,  855 

feis  to  property,  not  to  free  human  beings.  a<  teq. 
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claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  its  opera- 
tions. There  is  no  express  provision  for  the  case ;  but  the  claim 
has  been  sustained  On  a  principle  which  so  entirely  pervades  the 
Constitution,  is  so  intermixed  with  the  materials  which  compose 
it,  so  interwoven  with  its  web,  so  blended  with  its  texture,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  separated  from  it  without  rending  it  into 
shreds.  This  great  principle  is  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  supreme ;  that  they  control 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  respective  States,  and  cannot  be 
controlled  by  them.  From  this,  which  may  be  almost  termed 
an  axiom,  other  propositions  are  deduced  as  corollaries,  on  the 
truth  or  error  of  which,  and  on  their  application  to  this  case,  the 
cause  has  been  supposed  to  depend.  These  are,  1st  That  a 
power  to  create  implies  a  power  to  preserve.  2d.  That  a  power  to 
destroy,  if  wielded  by  a  different  hand,  is  hostile  to  and  incom- 
patible with  the  powers  to  create  and  to  preserve.  8d.  That 
where  this  repugnancy  exists,  that  authority  which  is  supreme 
must  control,  not  yield  to  that  over  which  it  is  supreme.  These 
propositions,  as  abstract  truths,  would  perhaps  never  be  contro- 
verted. Their  application  to  this  case,  however,  has  been  de- 
nied ;  and,  both  in  maintaining  the  affirmative  and  the  negative, 
a  splendor  of  eloquence  and  strength  of  argument^  seldom  if  ever 
surpassed,  have  been  displayed. 

§  1086.  "  The  power  of  Congress  to  create,  and  of  course  to 
continue,  the  bank,  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  part  of  this 
opinion,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  questionable, 
lliat  the  power  of  taxing  it  by  the  States  may  be  exercised  so  as 
to  destroy  it,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  But  taxation  is  said 
to  be  an  absolute  power,  which  acknowledges  no  other  limits 
than  those  expressly  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  and,  like 
sovereign  power  of  every  other  description,  is  trusted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  use  it  But  the  very  terms  of  this  argument 
admit  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  in  the  article  of  taxation 
itself,  is  subordinate  to  and  may  be  controlled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  How  far  it  has  been  controlled  by 
that  instniment  must  be  a  question  of  construction.  In  making 
this  construction,  no  principle,  not  declared,  can  be  admissible 
which  would  defeat  the  legitimate  operations  of  a  supreme  gov- 
ernment It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  supremacy  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  its  action  within  its  own  sphere,  and  so  to  modify 
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every  power  vested  in  subordinate  governments  as  to  exen^pt  its 
own  operations  from  their  own  influence.  This  effect  need  not 
be  stated  in  terms.  It  is  so  involved  in  the  declaration  of  su- 
premacy, so  necessarily  implied  in  it,  that  the  expression  of  it 
could  not  make  it  more  certain.  We  must,  therefore,  keep  it  in 
view  while  construing  the  Constitution. 

§  1037.  "The  argument,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
is,  not  that  the  States  may  directly  resist  a  law  of  Congress,  but 
that  they  may  exercise  their  acknowledged  powers  upon  it,  and 
that  the  Constitution  leaves  them  this  right  in  the  confldence 
that  they  will  not  abuse  it  Before  wo  proceed  to  examine  this 
argument,  and  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  the  Constitution,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  bestow  a  few  considerations  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  original  right  of  taxation,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  remain  with  the  States.  It  is  admitted  that  the  power 
of  taxing  the  people  and  their  property  is  essential  to  tlie  very 
existence  of  government,  and  may  bo  legitimately  exercised  on 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  government  may  choose  to  carry  it  (a)  Tlie  only  se- 
curity against  the  abuse  of  this  power  is  found  in  tho  structure 
of  the  government  itself.  In  imposing  a  tax,  tho  legislature 
acts  upon  its  constituents.  This  is  in  general  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity against  erroneous  and  oppressive  taxation.  Tlie  people  of  a 
State,  therefore,  give  to  their  government  a  right  of  taxing  them- 
selves and  their  property;  and  as  the  exigencies  of  government 
cannot  be  limited,  they  prescribe  no  limits  to  the  exercise  of  tliis 
right,  resting  confidently  on  the  interest  of  the  legislator,  and 
on  the  influence  of  the  constituents  over  their  representative,  to 
guard  them  against  its  abuse.  But  the  means  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  Union  have  no  such  security ;  nor  is  the  right  of 
a  State  to  tax  them  sustained  by  the  same  theory.  Those  moans 
are  not  given  by  the  people  of  a  particular  State;  not  given  by 
the  constituents  of  the  legislature,  which  claim  the  right  to  tax 
them;  but  by  the  people  of  all  the  States.  They  are  given  by 
all,  for*the  beneflt  of  all;  and  upon  theory  should  be  subjected 
to  that  government  only  which  belongs  to  all. 

§  1038.    "  It  may  be  objected  to  this  deflnition,  that  the  power 
of  taxation  is  not  conflned  to  the  people  and  property  of  a  State. 

(a)  See  Rirtland  v,  Hotchkias,  100  U.  S.  491 ;  State  Tax  on  Foreign  Bonds,  10 
Wall.  800. 
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It  may  be  exercised  upon  every  object  brought  within  its  juris- 
diction. This  is  true.  But  to  what  source  do  we  trace  this 
right  ?  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  an  incident  of  soverei^ty,  and  is 
coextensive  with  that  to  which  it  is  an  incident  All  subjects 
over  which  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  extends  are  objects  of 
taxation ;  but  those  over  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  upon  the 
soundest  principles,  exempt  from  taxation.  This  proposition 
may  almost  be  pronounced  self-evident  The  sovereignty  of  a 
State  extends  to  everything  which  exists  by  its  own  authority  or 
is  introduced  by  its  permission;  but  does  it  extend  to  those 
means  which  are  employed  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution 
powers  conferred  on  that  body  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  We  think  it  demonstrable  that  it  does  not  Those 
powers  are  not  given  by  the  people  of  a  single  State.  They  are  * 
given  by  the  people  of  ilie  United  States  to  a  government  whose 
laws,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  are  declared  to  bo 
supreme.  Consequently,  the  people  of  a  single  State  cannot 
confer  a  sovereignty  which  will  extend  over  them. 

§  1089.  "  If  wo  measure  the  power  of  taxation  residing  in  a 
State  by  the  extent  of  sovereignty  which  the  people  of  a  single 
State  possess  and  can  confer  on  its  government^  we  have  an  in- 
tolllgiblo  standard,  applicable  to  every  case  to  which  the  power 
may  bo  applied.  We  hare  a  principle  which  leaves  th6  power  of 
taxing  the  people  and  property  of  a  State  unimpaired;  which 
leaves  to  a  State  the  command  of  all  its  resources;  and  which 
places  beyond  its  reach  all  those  powers  which  are  conferred  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  government  of  the  Union,, 
and  all  those  means  which  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
those  powers  into  execution.  We  have  a  principle  which  is  safe 
for  the  States  and  safe  for  the  Union.  We  are  relieved,  as  we 
ought  to  be,  from  clashing  sovereignty,  from  interfering  powers, 
from  a  repugnancy  between  a  right  in  one  government  to  pull 
down  what  there  is  an  acknowledged  right  in  another  to  build  up, 
from  the  incompatibility  of  a  right  in  one  government  to  destroy 
what  there  is  a  right  in  another  to  preserve.  We  are  not  driven 
to  the  [>crplcxing  inquiry,  so  unfit  for  the  judicial  dc[)artmcnt, 
what  degree  of  taxation  is  the  legitimate  use,  and  what  degree 
may  amount  to  the  abuse  of  the  power.  The  attempt  to  use  it 
on  the  means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Oonslitulion,  is  itself  an  abuse,  because  it  is  the 
VOL.  I. —  48 
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usurpation  of  a  power  which  the  people  of  a  single  State  cannot 


give 


§  1040.  "We  find,  then,  on  just  theory,  a  total  failure  of  this 
original  right  to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  Union  for  tlie  execution  of  its  powers.  The  right  never  ex- 
isted ;  and  the  question  whether  it  has  been  surrendered  cannot 


arise. 


§  1041.  "  But,  waiving  this  theory  for  the  present,  let  us  re- 
sume the  inquiry,  whether  this  power  can  be  exercised  by  the 
respective  States  consistently  with  a  fair  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  That  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  de- 
stroy ;  that  the  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  useless 
the  power  to  create ;  (a)  that  there  is  a  plain  repugnance  in  con- 
ferring on  one  government  a  power  to  control  the  constitutional 
measures  of  another,  which  other,  with  respect  to  those  very 
measures,  is  declared  to  be  supreme  over  that  which  exerts  the 
control,  are  propositions  not  to  be  denied.  But  all  inconsisten- 
cies are  to  be  reconciled  by  the  magic  of  the  word  confidence. 
Taxation,  it  is  said,  does  not  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
destroy.  To  carry  it  to  the  excess  of  destruction  would  be  an 
abuse,  to  presume  which  would  banish  that  confidence  which  is 
essential  to  all  government  But  is  this  a  case  of  confidence  1 
Would  the  people  of  any  one  State  trust  those  of  another  with  a 
power  to  control  the  most  insignificant  operations  of  their  State 
government?  We  know  they  would  not  Why,  then,  should 
we  suppose  that  the  people  of  any  one  State  would  be  willing  to 
trust  those  of  another  with  a  power  to  control  tho  operations  of  a 
government  to  which  tliey  have  confided  their  most  important 
and  most  valuable  interests  7  In  the  legislature  of  the  Union 
alone  are  all  represented.  The  legislature  of  the  Union  alone, 
therefore,  can  be  trusted  by  the  people  with  tho  power  of  con- 
trolling measures  which  concern  all,  in  the  confidence  that  it 
will  not  be  abused.  This,  then,  is  not  a  case  of  confidence,  and 
we  must  consider  it  as  it  really  is. 

§  1042.    "  If  we  apply  the  principle  for  which  the  State  of 


(a)  A  striking  illiutration  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno^  8 
Wall.  688,  in  which  taxation  imposed  up- 
on State  banks  and  their  circulation  for 
the  very  purpose  of  destruction  was  held 


not  unconstitutional,  The  case  of  im- 
posts levied  not  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  but  in  order  to  aid  home 
industry  by  checking  importations^  may 
also  be  referred  to. 
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Maryland  contends  to  the  Constitation  generally,  we  shall  find 
it  capable  of  changing  totally  the  character  of  that  instrument 
We  shall  find  it  capable  of  arresting  all  the  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  prostrating  it  at  the  foot  of  the  States.  The 
American  people  have  declared  their  Constitution,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  be  supreme;  but  this  principle 
would  transfer  the  supremacy,  in  fact^  to  the  States.  If  the 
States  may  tax  one  instrument,  employed  by  the  government  in 
the  execution  of  its  powers,  they  may  tax  any  and  fevery  other  in- 
strument llioy  may  tax  the  mail,  they  may  tax  the  mint,  they 
may  tax  patent  rights,  they  may  tax  the  pa])crs  of  the  custom- 
house, they  may  tax  judicial  process,  they  may  tax  all  the  means 
employed  by  the  government^  to  an  excess  which  would  defeat 
all  the  ends  of  government  This  was  not  intended  by  the 
American  people.  They  did  not  design  to  make  their  govern- 
ment dependent  on  the  States.  Gentlemen  say  they  do  not  claim 
the  right  to  extend  State  taxation  to  these  objects.  They  limit 
their  pretensions  to  property.  But  on  what  principle  is  this  dis- 
tinction made  ?  Those  who  make  it  have  furnished  no  reason 
for  it,  and  the  principle  for  which  they  contend  denies  it  They 
contend  that  the  power  of  taxation  has  no  other  limit  than  is 
found  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution ; 
that,  with  respect  to  everything  else,  the  power  of  the  States  is 
supreme,  and  admits  of  no  control  If  this  be  true,  the  distinc- 
tion between  property  and  other  subjects  to  which  the  power  of 
taxation  is  applicable,  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  can  never  be 
sustained.  Hiis  is  not  all.  If  the  controlling  power  of  the 
States  be  established,  if  their  supremacy,  as  to  taxation,  be  ac- 
knowledged, what  is  to  restrain  their  exercising  this  control  in 
any  shape  they  may  please  to  give  it  ?«  Their  sovereignty  is  not 
confined  to  taxation.  This  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  it 
might  be  displayed.  The  question  is,  in  truth,  a  question  of 
supremacy ;  and  if  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  general  government  be  conceded,  the  declaration, 
that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  empty  and  unmeaning 
declamation." 

§  1048.  '^  It  has  also  been  insisted  that^  as  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  general  and  State  governments  is  acknowledged  to  be 
concurrent,  every  argument  which  would  sustain  the  right  of  the 
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general  govemment  to  tax  banks  chartered  by  the  States  will 
equally  sustain  the  ri^t  of  the  States  to  tax  banks  chartered  by 
the  general  govemment  But  the  two  cases  are  not  on  iho  same 
reason.  The  people  of  all  the  States  have  created  the  general 
government^  and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  general  power  of 
taxation.  The  people  of  all  the  States,  and  the  States  them- 
selves, are  represented  in  Congress,  and,  by  their  represen- 
tatives, exercise  this  power.  When  they  tax  the  chartered 
institutions  of  the  States,  they  tax  their  constituents ;  and  these 
taxes  must  be  uniform.  But  when  a  State  taxes  the  operations 
of  the  govemment  of  the  United  States,  it  acts  upon  institutions 
created,  not  by  their  own  constituents,  but  by  jwoplc  over  whom 
tliey  claim  no  control.  It  acts  upon  the  meaBui*es  of  a  govern- 
ment created  by  others  as  well  as  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of 
others  in  common  with  themselves.  The  diflference  is  that  which 
always  exists  and  always  must  exist  between  the  action  of  the 
whole  on  a  part  and  the  action  of  a  part  on  the  whole ;  between 
the  laws  of  a  govemment  declared  to  be  supremo  and  those  of  a 
govemment  which,  when  in  opposition  to  those  laws,  is  not  su- 
preme. But  if  the  full  application  of  this  argument  could  be 
admitted,  it  might  bring  into  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
tax  the  State  banks,  and  could  not  prove  the  right  of  the  States 
to  tax  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

§  1044.  "  Tlie  Court  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  most 
deliberate  consideration.  Tlie  result  is  a  conviction  that  the 
States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  im- 
pede, burden,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the  operations  of  the 
constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution 
the  powers  vested  in  the  general  govemment  This  is,  we  think, 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  that  supremacy  which  the 
Constitution  has  declared.  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  ini[M>8ing 
a  tax  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void."i 

§  1045.  In  another  case  the  question  was  raised  whether  a 
State  had  a  constitutional  authority  to  tax  stock  issued  for  loans 
to  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 

1  The  doctrine  was  again  re-examined  by  the  Sapreme  Court  in  a  later  case,  and  de- 
liberately reaffirmed.  Osborn  t;.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  738,  859  to 
868  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  I^oct  12,  pp.  235  to  239. 
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a  State  had  not  ^  (a)  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  was  as  follows : 
^Is  the  stock,  issued  for  loans  made  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  liable  to  be  taxed  by  States  and  corporations? 
Congi-css  has  power  ^to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.'    The  stock  it  issues  is  the  evidence  of  a  debt 

1  Weston  V,  The  City  Council  of  Charleston,  8  Peten's  B.  449,  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
MarshaU. 


(a)  See  Bank  of  Commerce  «.  New 
York,  2  Black,  680 ;  Bank  T4z  Case,  8 
WaU.  200 ;  The  Bank  v.  The  Mayor,  7 
Wall.  16;  Bank  v.  The  SnperrisorB,  7 
Wall.  26. 

The  general  principles  declared  in 
M'Culloch  V.  Maryland  were  again  applied 
in  Dobbins  v,  Erie  Co.,  16  Pet  448.  It 
was  there  held  that  a  State  conld  not  leyy 
a  tax  upon  the  compensation  allowed  by 
the  United  States  to  one  of  its  officers, 
which  compensation,  it  is  to  be  assumed, 
was  no  more  than  the  services  were  worth, 
and  no  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  a  diligeht  performance  of  the  offi- 
cial duties.  And  it  has  also  been  held 
competent  for  Congress  t<^  proyide  that 
banks  organized  under  its  enactments  may 
be  taxed  by  the  States  to  a  certain  extent 
and  in  a  particular  way,  and  not  other- 
wise. Van  Allen  «.  Assessors,  8  Wall. 
578  ;  People  o.  Commissioners,  4  WaU. 
844  ;  Bradley  v.  People,  4  WalL  459. 

But  State  taxation  of  a  federal  instru- 
mentality, as,  for  instance,  of  a  railroad 
which  is  employed  by  the  govemment  for 
its  purposes,  is  not  impliedly  prohibited 
where  it  does  not  impair  the  usefulness  or 
capability  of  such  instruments  to  senre  the 
goremmeiit.  Thomson  v.  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 9  Wall.  679.  See  National  Bank  o. 
Commonwealth,  9  WalL  868. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
it  incompetent  for  the  United  States  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  salary  of  a  State 
officer.  "  If  the  means  and  instrumental- 
ities employed  by  [the  federal]  goyem- 
ment  to  carry  into  operation  the  powers 
granted  to  it  are  necessarily,  and  for  the 
sake  of  self-presenration,  exempt  from  tax- 


ation by  the  States,  why  are  not  those  of 
the  States  depending  upon  their  resenred 
powers  for  like  reasons  equally  exempt 
from  federal  taxation  f  Their  unimpaired 
existence  is  as  essential  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other."  The  Collector  v.  Day, 
11  WalL  127.  And  the  State  courts,  up- 
on the  reasoning  in  M'Culloch  v.  Mary- 
land, have  held  that  stamp  duties  could 
not  be  imposed  upon  State  process.  War- 
ren V.  Paul,  22  Ind.  279  ;  Jones  v.  Estate 
of  Keep,  19  Wis.  869 ;  Fifield  v.  Close,  16 
Mich.  605 ;  Union  Bank  o.  HUl,  8  Cold. 
826  ;  Smith  v.  Short,  40  Ala.  796.  Nor 
upon  the  tax  deeds  of  a  State.  Sayles  «. 
Dayis,  22  Wis.  226.  Nor  upon  the  offi- 
cial bonds  of  a  state  officer.  State  «.  Gas- 
ton, 82  Ind.  1.  Some  of  these  cases  are 
referred  to  with  approbation  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clifford,  in  deciding  the  case  of  Day 
V.  Buffington.  See  American  Law  Reyiew 
for  Oct  1871,  p.  176. 

In  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall.  688, 
it  was  held  that  Congressional  taxation  of 
State  banks  of  issue  to  an  extent  that 
would  put  an  end  to  their  existence  was 
constitutional,  notwithstanding  it  was  im- 
posed for  tliat  express  purpose  and  not  for 
reyenue.  And  in  Crandall  v.  Neyada,  6 
WalL  86,  a  State  tax  upon  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers, of  so  much  for  each  passenger 
carried  out  of  the  State,  was  held  yoid, 
because  if  the  power  existed  to  impose  it, 
it  might  be  exercised  to  an  extent  that 
would  preclude  the  goyemment  from 
transporting  its  troops  through  the  State 
by  the  usual  modes,  or  its  citizens  from 
yisiting  the  Capitol  or  the  federal  offices, 
where  the  State  line  must  be  crossed  for 
the  purpose.  And  see  Minot  v.  Philadel- 
phU  R.  Co.,  2  Abb.  U.  S.  823.    C. 
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created  by  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The  tax  in  question  is  a 
tax  upon  the  contract  subsisting  between  the  government  and 
the  individual  It  bears  directly  upon  that  contract  while  sub- 
sisting and  in  full  force.  The  power  operates  upon  the  contract 
the  instant  it  is  framed,  and  must  imply  a  right  to  affect  that 
contract  If  the  States  and  corporations  throughout  the  Union 
possess  the  power  to  tax  a  contract  for  the  loan  of  money,  what 
shall  arrest  this  principle  in  its  application  to  every  other  con- 
tract ?  What  measure  can  government  adopt  which  will  not  be 
exposed  to  its  influence? 

§  1046.  "  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  principle  through 
its  diversified  application  to  all  the  contracts  and  to  the  various 
operations  of  government.  No  one  can  be  selected  which  is  of 
more  vital  interest  to  the  community  than  this  of  borrowing 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  No  power  has  been 
conferred' by  the  American  people  on  their  government,  the  free 
and  unburdened  exercise  of  which  more  deeply .  affects  every 
member  of  our  republic.  In  war,  when  the  honor,  the  safety, 
the  independence,  of  the  nation  are  to  be  defended,  when  all  its 
resources  are  to  bu  strained  to  the  utmost,  credit  must  l>o  brought 
in  aid  of  taxation,  and  the  abundant  revenue  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity must  be  anticipated  to  supply  the  exigencies,  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  moment  The  people,  for  objects  the  most  im- 
portant which  can  occur  in  the  progress  of  nations,  have  empow- 
ered their  government  to  make  these  anticipations,  ^to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Stat<)s.'  Can  anything  be 
more  dangerous  or  more  injurious  than  the  admission  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  authorizes  every  State  and  every  corporation  in  the 
Union,  which  possesses  the  right  of  taxation,  to  burden  the 
exercise  of  this  power  at  their  discretion? 

§  1047.  "  If  the  right  to  impose  the  tax  exists,  it  is  a  right 
which  in  its  nature  acknowledges  no  limits.  It  may  be  carried 
to  any  extent,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  corporation 
which  imposes  it,  which  the  will  of  each  State  and  corporation 
may  prescribe.  A  power  which  is  given  by  the  whole  American 
people  for  their  common  good,  which  is  to  be  exercised  at  the 
most  critical  periods  for  the  most  important  purposes,  on  the  free 
exercise  of  which  the  interests,  certainly,  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
the  whole  may  depend,  —  may  be  burdened,  impeded,  if  not  ar- 
rested, by  any  of  the  organized  parts  of  the  confederacy. 
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§  1048.  ^*  In  a  society  fonned  like  ours,  with  one  supreme  gov- 
ernment for  national  purposes,  and  numerous  State  governments 
for  other  purposes,  in  many  respects  independent,  and  in  the  un- 
controlled exercise  of  many  important  powers,  occasional  interfer- 
ences ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  power  of  taxation  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  to  a  State,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
its  operation.  The  attempt  to  maintain  a  rule  which  shall  limit 
its  exercise  is  undoubtedly  among  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
duties  which  can  devolve  on  those  whose  province  it  is  to  expound 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  its  application  to  the  cases  oi  mdi- 
viduals.  This  duty  has  more  than  once  devolved  on  this  court. 
In  the  performance  of  it  we  have  considered  it  as  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  supremacy  of  the  government  of  the  whole, 
that  its  action  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  should  be 
free  and  unembarrassed  by  any  conflicting  powers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  parts ;  that  the  powers  of  a  State  cannot  rightfully  be 
so  exercised  as  to  impede  and  obstruct  the  free  course  of  those 
measures  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  right- 
fully adopt. 

§  1049.  ^^  This  subject  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  case 
of  M'Culloch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland,^  where  it  was  thoroughly 
argued  and  deliberately  considered.  The  question  decided  in*that 
case  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  that  which  is  involved  in  this. 
It  was  discussed  at  the  bar  in  all  its  relations,  and  examined  by 
the  court  with  its  utmost  attention.  We  will  not  repeat  the  rea- 
soning which  conducted  us  to  the  conclusion  thus  formed;  but 
that  conclusion  was,  that  ^  all  subjects,  over  which  the  sovereign 
power  of  a  State  extends,  are  objects,  of  taxation ;  but  those  over 
which  it  does  not  extend  are,  upon  the  soundest  principles,  ex- 
empt from  taxation.'  *The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends  to 
everything  which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  introduced  by 
its  permission ; '  but  not  ^  to  those  means  which  are  employed  by 
Congress  to  carry  into  execution  powers  conferred  on  that  body 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.'  ^  The  attempt  to  use '  the 
power  of  taxation  '  on  the  means  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  Union  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  is  itself  an  abuse ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  usurpation  of  a  power  which  the  people  of  a  single 
State  cannot  give. '  *  The  States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any  manner  control 

1  I  Whcaton,  816. 
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the  operation  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  general  govom- 
ment.'  We  retain  the  opinions  which  wei'e  then  expressed.  A 
contract  made  by  the  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  is  undoubtedly 
independent  of  the  will  of  any  State  in  which  the  individual  who 
lends  may  reside;  and  is  undoubtedly  an  operation  essential  to 
the  important  objects  for  which  the  government  was  created.  It 
ought,  therefore,  on  the  principles  settled  in  the  case  of  M'Gulloch 
V.  The  State  of  Maryland,  to  be  exempt  from  State  taxation,  and 
consequently  from  being  taxed  by  corporations  deriving  thoir 
power  from  States. 

§  1050.  ^^  It  is  admitted  that  the  power  of  the  government  to 
borrow  money  cannot  be  directly  opposed ;  and  that  any  law  di- 
rectly obstructing  its  operations  would  be  void.  But  a  distinction 
is  taken  between  direct  opposition  and  those  measures  which  may 
consequentially  affect  it ;  that  is,  a  law  prohibiting  loans  to  the 
United  States  would  be  void ;  but  a  tax  on  them  to  any  amount  is 
allowable.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  exists  between  these  two  modes  of  acting 
on  the  subject.  It  is  not  the  want  of  original  power  in  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  State  to  prohibit  loans  to  a  foreign  government 
which  restrains  the  legislature  from  direct  opposition  to  those 
made  by  the  United  States.  The  restraint  is  imposed  by  our 
Constitution.  Th^  American  people  have  conferred  the  power  of 
borrowing  money  on  their  government ;  and  by  making  that  gov- 
ernment supreme  have  shielded  its  action,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  from  the  action  of  the  local  governments.  The  grant  of 
the  power  is  incompatible  with  a  restraining  or  controlling  power; 
and  the  declaration  of  supremacy  is  a  declaration  that  no  such  re- 
straining or  controlling  power  shall  be  exercised.  The  right  to 
tax  the  contract  to  any  extent,  when  made,  must  operate  upon 
the  power  to  borrow,  before  it  is  exercised,  and  have  a  sensible 
influence  on  the  contract  The  extent  of  this  influence  depends 
on  the  will  of  a  distinct  government.  To  any  extent,  however  in- 
considerable, it  is  a  burden  on  the  operations  of  government.  It 
may  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  will  arrest  them  entirely. 

§  1051.  "  It  is  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  that 
the  power  to  tax  stock  must  affect  the  terms  on  which  loans  will 
be  made.     But  this  objection,  it  is  said,  has  no  more  weight,  when 
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urged  against  the  application  of  an  acknowledged  power  to  gov* 
emment  stock,  than  if  urged  against  its  application  to  lands  sold 
by  the  United  States.  The  distinction  is,  we  think,  apparent. 
When  lands  are  sold,  no  connection  remains  between  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  government.  The  lands  purchased  become  a  part 
of  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country,  with  no  implied  exemp- 
tion from  common  burdens.  All  lands  are  derived,  from  the 
general  or  particular  government,  and  all  lands  are  subject  to 
taxation.  Lands  sold  are  in  the  condition  of  money  borrowed 
and  repaid.  Its  liability  to  taxation,  in  any  form  it  may  thou  as- 
sume, is  not  questioned.  The  connection  between  the  borrower 
and  the  lender  is  dissolved.  It  is  no  burden  on  loans,  it  is  no 
impediment  to  the  power  of  borrowing,  that  the  money,  when  re- 
paid, loses  its  exemption  from  taxation.  But  a  tax  upon  debts 
due  from  the  government  stands,  we  think,  on  very  different  prin- 
ciples from  a  tax  on  lands  which  the  government  has  sold.  The 
Federalist  has  been  quoted  in  the  argument,  and  an  eloquent  and 
well-merited  eulogy  has  been  bestowed  on  the  groat  statesman  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  number  from  which  the  quota- 
tion was  made.  This  high  authority  was  also  relied  upon  in  the 
case  of  M'CuUoch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  and  was  considered 
by  the  court.  Without  repeating  what  was  then  said,  wo  refer  to 
it  as  exhibiting  our  view  of  the  sentiments  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  authors  of  that  work. 

§  1052.  ^'  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  tax  on  stock  comes  with- 
in the  exceptions  stated  in  the  case  of  M'CuUoch  v.  The  State  of 
Maryland.  Wo  do  not  think  so.  The  bank  of  the  United  States 
is  an  instrument  essential  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  Uio  power  which  might  be  exorcised  to  its  destruction 
was  denied.  But  property,  acquired  by  that  corporation  in  a 
State,  was  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  with  prop- 
erty acquired  by  an  individual.  The  tax  on  government  stock  is 
thought  by  this  court  to  be  a  tax  on  the  contract,  a  tax  on  the 
power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and 
consequently  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.'' 

§  1058.  It  is  observable  that  these  decisions  turn  upon  the 
point  that  no  State  can  have  authority  to  tax  an  instrument  of  the 
United  States,  or  thereby  to  diminish  the  means  of  the  United 
States,  used  in  the  exercise  of  powers  confided  to  it.  But  there  is 
no  prohibition  upon  any  State  to  tax  any  bank  or  other  corpora- 
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tion  created  by  its  own  authority,  unless  it  has  restrained  itself , 
by  the  charter  of  incorporation,  from  the  power  of  taxation.* 
This  subject,  however,  will  more  properly  fall  under  notice  in 
some  future  discussions.  It  may  be  added  that  Congress  may, 
without  doubt,  tax  State  banks ;  for  it  is  clearly  within  the  tax- 
ing power  confided  to  the  general  government.  When  Con- 
gress tax  the  chartered  institutions  of  the  States,  they  tax  their 
own  constituents ;  and  such  taxes  must  be  uniform.'  But  when  a 
State  taxes  an  institution  created  by  Congress,  it  taxes  an  instru- 
ment of  a  superior  and  independent  sovereignty  not  represented 
in  the  State  legislature,  (a) 

1  Providonoo  Bank  v.  BilUiigs,  4  Pctora's  R.  514. 
•  M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland,  1  Wheat  U.  dl6,  486. 

(a)  See,  howerer,  Thompeon  v.  Podfio  Railroad,  9  Wall  670 ;  National  Bank  v. 
Commonwealth,  9  Wall.  868. 
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WiiiLR  this  work  was  passing  tbrongh  the  pras,  PnsidQDt  Jftckson's  Proclamatioii 
of  the  10th  of  December,  1832,  concerning  the  [then]  recent  ordinance  of  South  Caro- 
lina on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  appeared.  That  document  contains  a  most  ehtborate 
▼iew  of  seyeral  questions  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  and  the  following  volume, 
especially  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  the  right  of  the 
judiciary  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws,  and  the  total  repugnancy 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  nullification  asserted  in  that  ordinance. 
As  a  state  paper  it  is  entitled  to  very  high  praise  for  the  clearness,  force,  and  eloquence 
with  which  it  has  defended  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  national  govemment.  I  gladly 
copy  into  these  pages  some  of  its  most  important  passages^  as  among  the  ablest  com- 
mentaries ever  offered  upon  the  Constitution. 

"  Whereas,  a  convention  assembled  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  have  passed  an 
ordinance  by  which  they  declare  '  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts 
on  the  iinix>rtntion  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now  having  actnal  operation  and  effect 
within  the  United  States,  and  mors  especially '  two  acts  for  the  same  purpose  passed  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1882,  '  are  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  aro 
null  and  void,  and  no  law,*  nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of  that  State  or  its  ofHcers ;  and 
by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  same  State,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  gi^e  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance  : 

**  And  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance,  it  is  further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or 
equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  said  State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the  valid- 
ity of  the  said  ordinance,  or  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  that  may  be  passed  to  give  it 
effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or 
allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  any  person  attempting  to  take  such  appeal  shall  be 
punished  as  for  a  contempt  of  court : 

"  And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will 
maintain  the  said  onlinance  at  every  hazard  ;  and  that  they  will  consider  the  passage 
of  any  act  by  Congress,  abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  the  said  State,  or  otherwise 
obstructing  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports,  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Federal  govemment  to  coerce  the  State,  shnt  up  her  ports,  destroy  or 
harass  her  commerce,  or  to  enforce  the  said  acts,  otherwise  than  through  the  civil  tri- 
Imnah  of  the  country,  ns  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  Union  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  said  State  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves 
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alMolyed  from  all  forther  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political  connection 
with  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  oi^ganize  a  separate 
government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent  states 
may  of  right  do 

**  And  whereas,  the  said  ordinance  prescribes  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a  oonrae 
of  conduct  in  direct  violation  of  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  subversive  of  its  Ck>nstitution,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  Union,  —  that  Union  which,  coeval  with  our  political  existence,  led 
our  fathers,  without  any  other  ties  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism  and  a  com- 
mon cause,  through  a  sanguinary  struggle  to  a  glorious  independence,  —  that  sacred 
Union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by  our  happy  Constitution,  has  brought  na, 
by  the  favor  of  Heaven,  to  a  state  of  prosperity  at  home  and  high  consideration  abroad 
rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in  the  history  of  nations.  To  preserve  this  bond  of  our  politi- 
cal existence  from  destruction,  to  maintain  inviolate  this  state  of  national  honor  and 
prosperity,  and  to  justify  the  confidence  my  fellow-citizens  have  reposed  in  me,  I, 
Andrbw  Jackson,  PresidaU  of  the  United  SUUea,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my 
Proolahation,  stating  my  views  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  applicable  to  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  reasons  they  have  pat 
forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  the  course  which  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue,  and, 
appealing  to  the  understanding  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  warn  them  of  the  conse- 
quences that  must  inevitably  result  from  an  observance  of  the  dictates  of  the  convention. 

'*  Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
with  which  I  am  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  invested,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  the  imposing  aspect  which  opposition 
has  aNBumed  in  this  case,  by  clothing  itself  with  State  authority,  and  the  deep  interest 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a  resort  to  stronger 
measures,  while  there  is  a  hope  that  anything  will  be  yielded  to  reasoning  and  remon- 
strance, perhaps  demand,  and  will  certainly  justify,  a  full  exposition  to  South  Carolina 
and  the  nation  of  the  views  I  entertain  of  this  important  question,  as  well  as  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue. 

"The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefeasible  right  of  resisting  acts  which  are 
plainly  unconstitutional  and  too  oppressive  to  be  endured,  but  on  the  strange  position 
that  any  one  State  may  not  only  declare  an  act  of  Congress  void,  but  prohibit  it8  exc* 
oution,  —  that  they  nwy  do  this  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  —  that  the  true  con- 
struction of  that  instrument  permits  a  State  to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be 
bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it  may  choose  to  consider  as  constitutional. 
It  is  true,  they  add,  that  to  justify  this  abrogation  of  a  law  it  must  be  palpably  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws  of  that 
description,  coupled  with  the  uncontrolled  right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve  that  char- 
acter, is  to  give  the  power  of  resisting  all  laws.  For,  as  by  the  theory  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, the  reasons  alleged  by  the  State,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail.  If  it  should  be  said 
that  public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  check  sgainst  the  abuse  of  this  power,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  it  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  passage  of  an  unconstitutional 
act  by  Congress.  There  is,  however,  a  restraint  in  this  last  case  which  makes  the  as- 
sumed power  of  a  State  more  indefensible,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other. 
There  are  two  appeals  from  an  unconstitutional  act  passed  by  Congress,  —  one  to  the 
judiciary,  the  other  to  the  people  and  the  States.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  State  de- 
cision in  theory,  and  the  practical  illustration  shows  that  the  courts  are  closed  against 
an  application  to  review  it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide  in  its  favor. 
I  Rut  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  superfluous,  when  our  social  compact  in  express  terms 
declares  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution,  and  treaties  made  under 
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it^  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  for  greater  oantion  adds,  '  that  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.*  And  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  refutotion,  that 
I  no  federative  government  could  exist  without  a  similar  provision.  Look  for  a  moment 
to  the  consequence;  If  South  Carolina  considers  the  revenue  laws  unoonstituttonal, 
and  has  a  right  to  prevent  their  execution  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a 
dear  constitutional  objection  to  their  collection  in  every  other  port,  and  no  revenue 
could  be  collected  anywhere ;  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal.  It  is  no  answer  to  repeat 
that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so  long  as  the  question  of  its  legality  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  State  itself ;  for  every  law,  operating  iiguriously  upon  any  local  interest, 
will  Iw  |)crlmpfi  thought,  and  certainly  represented,  as  unconstitutional,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

"If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an  earlier  day,  the  Union  would  have  been 
dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  excise  law  in  Pennsylvania,  the  embaigo  and  nJn-inter- 
course  law  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  carriage  tax  in  Virginia^  were  all  deemed  uncon- 
stitutional, and  were  more  unequal  in  their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws  now  com- 
plained of ;  but  fortunately  none  of  those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the  right  now 
claimed  by  South  Carolina.  The  war  into  which  we  were  forced  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  might  have  ended  in  defeat  and  disgrace, 
instead  of  victory  and  honor,  if  the  States  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous  and  unconstitu- 
tional measure  had  thought  they  possessed  the  right  of  nullifying  the  act  by  which  it 
was  declared,  and  denying  supplies  for  its  prosecution.  Hardly  and  unequally  as  those 
measures  bore  upon  several  members  of  the  Union,  to  the  l^slatures  of  none  did  this 
efficient  and  peaceable  remedy,  as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery  of  this  im- 
portant feature  in  our  Constitution  was  reserved  to  the  present  day.  To  the  statesmen 
of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  invention  ;  and  upon  the  citisens  of  that  State  will 
unfortunately  fall  the  evils  of  reducing  it  to  practice. 

"  If  tlie  doctrine  of  a  State  veto  upon  the  laws  of  tiie  Union  carries  withMt  internal 
evidence  of  its  impracticable  absurdity,  our  constitutional  history  will  also  afford  abun- 
dant proof  that  it  would  have  been  repudiated  with  indignation,  had  it  been  proposed 
to  fonn  a  feature  in  our  government. 

"  In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  on  another  power,  we  very  early  con- 
sidered ourselves  as  connected  by  common  interest  with  each  other.  Leagues  were 
formed  for  common  defence,  and  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  were  known 
in  our  aggregate  character  as  Thb  United  Coloniks  of  America.  That  decisive 
and  important  step  was  taken  jointly.  We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a  joint,  not 
by  several  acts  ;  and  when  the  terms  of  our  confederation  were  reduced  to  form,  it  was 
in  that  bf  a  solemn  league  of  several  States,  by  which  they  agreed  that  they  would  col- 
lectively form  one  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  certain  domestic  concerns 
and  all  foreign  relations.  In  the  instrument  forming  that  Union  is  found  an  article 
which  declares,  that  *  every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Congress  on  all 
questions  which  by  that  confederation  should  be  submitted  to  them.* 

"  Under  the  confederation,  then,  no  State  could  legally  annul  a  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  refuse  to  submit  to  its  execution  ;  but  no  provision  was  made  to  enforce  these 
decisions.  Congress  made  requisitions,  but  they  were  not  complied  with.  The  gov- 
ernment could  not  operate  on  individuals.  They  had  no  judiciary,  no  means  of  col- 
lecting revenue. 

"  But  the  defects  of  the  confederation  need  not  be  detailed.  Under  its  operation  we 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  nation.  We  had  neither  prosperity  at  home  nor  considera- 
tion nbroad.  This  state  of  things  could  not  be  endured  ;/and  our  present  happy  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  but  formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine  prevails.    It  was  formed 
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for  important  objects,  that  are  announoed  in  the  preamble,  made  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authoiity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whoee  delegates  framed,  and  whostf 
conventions  approved  it.  The  most  important  among  these  objects,  that  which  ia 
placed  first  in  rank,  on  which  all  the  others  rest,  is,  *  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,*  Now, 
is  it  possible,  that  even  if  there  were  no  express  provision  giving  supremacy  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  those  of  the  States,  it  can  be  con- 
ceived that  an  instrument  made  for  the  pm-pose  of  *  forming  a  more  perfect  union '  Uian 
that  of  the  confederation  could  hp  so  constructed  by  the  assembled  wisdom  of  our 
country  as  to  substitute  for  that  confederation  a  form  of  government  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  local  interest,  the  party  spirit^  of  a  State,  or  of  a  prevailing  faction 
in  a  State !  Every  man  of  plain,  unsophisticated  understanding,  who  hears  the  ques- 
tion, will  give  such  an  answer  as  will  preserve  the  Union.  Metaphysical  subtlety,  in 
pursuit  of  an  impracticable  theory,  could  alone  have  doviscd  one  tluit  is  culculutcd  to 
destroy  it. 

*'  I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  ono 
State,  incompatible  toith  (ho  exiitence  of  the  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  unauthorised  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  ii 
was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  greoU  oi^ectfor  which  it  was  formed, 

*'After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  principle,  we  must  examine  the  particular 
application  of  it  which  is  made  in  the  ordinance. 

**  The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on  those  grounds  :  It  assumes,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  obuoxioas  laws,  although  they  purport  to  be  laws  for  raising  revenue,  were,  in 
reality,  intended  for  the  -protection  of  manufactures,  which  purpose  it  asserts  to  be  un- 
constitutional ;  that  the  operation  of  these  laws  is  unequal ;  that  the  amount  raised  by 
them  is  greater  tluin  is  required  by  Uie  wants  of  the  government ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  objects  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution.  These  are  the 
only  causes  alleged  to  justify  an  open  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  a 
threat  of  seceding  from  the  Union  if  any  attempt  should  bo  made  to  enforce  them.  The 
first  virtually  acknowlc<lges  that  the  law  in  question  was  passed  under  a  iiowcr  ex- 
pressly given  by  the  Constitution  to  lay  and  collect  imposts ;  but  its  constitutionality 
is  drawn  in  question  from  tlie  motiffes  of  those  who  passed  it.  However  apparent  thia 
purpose  may  be  in  the  present  case,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  admit  the 
position,  that  an  unconstitutional  purpose,  entertained  by  the  membere  who  assent  to  a 
law  enacted  under  a  constitutional  power,  sludl  make  tliat  law  void  ;  for  how  is  that 
purpose  to  be  ascertained !  Who  is  to  make  the  scrutiny  i  How  often  may  bad  pur- 
poses be  falsely  imputed !  In  how  many  coses  are  they  concealed  by  false  professions  f 
In  how  many  is  no  declaration  of  motive  made !  Admit  this  doctrine,  and  you  give  to 
the  States  an  uncontrolled  right  to  decide ;  and  every  law  may  be  annulled  under  thia 
pretext.  If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and  dangerous  doctrine  should  be  admitted,  that  a 
State  may  annul  an  unconstitutional  law,  or  one  that  it  deems  such,  it  will  not  apply 
to  the  present  case. 

"  The  next  objection  is,  that  the  laws  in  question  operate  unequally.  This  objection 
may  be  made  with  truth  to  every  law  that  has  been  or  can  be  passed.  The  wisdom  of 
man  never  yet  contrived  a  system  of  taxation  that  would  operate  with  pcHWct  equality. 
If  the  unequal  operation  of  a  law  makes  it  unconstitutional,  and  if  all  laws  of  that 
description  may  be  abrogated  by  any  State  for  that  cause,  then,  indeed,  is  the  Federal 
Constitution  unworthy  of  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preservation.  We  have  hitherto 
relied  on  it  as  the  perpetual  bond  of  our  Union.  We  have  received  it  as  the  work  of 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation.  We  have  trusted  to  it  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
safety  in  the  stormy  times  of  coiiilict  with  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe.  Wo  huvo  lookitl 
to  it  with  sacred  awe  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties  ;  and,  with  all  the  soiemnitius  of 
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religion,  have  pledged  to  each  other  onr  livei  and  fortonee  here  and  oar  hope  of  hap- 
piness hereafter,  in  its  defence  and  support  Were  we  mistaken,  my  countrymen,  in 
attaching  this  importance  to  the  Constttotion  of  ou»  country  ?  Was  our  devotion  paid 
to  the  wretched,  inefficient,  clumsy  contrivance  which  this  new  doctrine  would  make 
it  7  Did  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  an  airy  nothing,  a  babble  that  must  be 
blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  disaffection  f  Was  this  self-destroying,  visionary 
theory  the  work  of  the  profound  statesmen,  the  exalted  patriots,  to  whom  the  task  of 
constitutional  reform  was  intrusted  f 

"  Did  the  name  of  Washington  sanction,  did  the  States  deliberately  ratify,  such  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  fundamental  legislation  t  No.  We  were  not  mistaken. 
Tlio  Inttnr  of  thh  grmt  inRtnunont  is  froA  from  this  radical  fault ;  its  language  directly 
contradicts  the  iinputntion ;  its  spirit,  its  evident  intent,  contradicts  it  No,  we  did  not 
err  1  Our  (jonstitution  dotis  not  contain  the  absuniity  of  giving  power  to  make  laws 
and  nnothnr  power  to  resist  them.  The  sages,  whose  uieniory  will  always  be  rever- 
enced, luve  given  us  a  practical,  and,  aa  thoy  ho|K)d,  a  pcnnaiioiit  constitutional  com- 
pact The  father  of  his  country  did  not  affix  his  revered  name  to  so  palpable  an  ab- 
surdity. Nor  did  the  States,  when  they  severally  ratified  it  do  so  under  the  impression 
that  a  veto  on  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was  reserved  to  them,  or  that  they  could 
exercise  it  by  implication.  Search  the  debates  in  all  their  conventions,  examine  the 
speeches  of  the  most  zealous  opposers  of  Federal  authority,  look  at  the  amendments 
that  were  proposed,  —  they  are  all  silent ;  not  a  syllable  uttered,  not  a  vote  given,  not  a 
motion  made  to  correct  the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  over 
those  of  the  States,  or  to  show  that  implication,  as  is  now  contended,  oould  defeat  it 
No,  we  have  not  erred  I  The  Constitution  is  still  the  object  of  our  reverence,  the  lx>nd 
of  our  union,  our  defence  in  danger,  and  the  soaroe  of  our  prosperity  in  peace.  It  shall 
descend,  as  we  have  received  it,  nncorrupted  by  sophistical  construction,  to  our  poster- 
ity ;  and  the  sacrifices  of  local  interest,  of  State  prejudices,  of  personal  animosities, 
that  were  made  to  bring  it  into  existence,  will  again  be  patriotically  offered  for  its 
support. 

"The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  the  ordinance  to  these  laws  are,  that  the 
sums  intondrd  to  bo  miscil  by  them  are  greater  than  are  required,  and  that  the  proceeds 
will  be  unconstitutionally  employed. 

"  Tlie  Constitution  has  given  expressly  to  Congress  the  right  of  raising  revenue,  and 
of  determining  the  sura  the  public  exigencies  will  require.  The  States  have  no  control 
over  the  exercise  of  this  right,  other  than  that  which  results  from  the  power  of  changing 
the  representatives  who  abuse  it,  and  thus  procure  redress.  Congress  may  undoubtedly 
abuse  this  discretionary  power,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  others  with  which  they  are 
vested.  Yot  the  discretion  must  exist  somewhere.  The  Constitution  has  given  it  to  the 
representatives  of  all  the  people,  checked  by  the  representatives  of  the  States  and  by 
the  executive  power.  The  South  Carolina  construction  gives  it  to  the  legislature,  or  the 
convention  of  a  single  State,  where  neither  the  people  of  the  different  States,  nor  the 
States  in  their  seporate  capacity,  nor  the  chief  magistrate  elected  by  the  people,  have 
any  representation.  Which  is  the  most  discreet  disposition  of  the  power  T  I  do  not 
ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  which  is  the  constitutional  disposition ;  that  instrument  speaks 
a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  But  if  you  were  assembled  in  general  convention, 
which  would  yon  think  the  safest  depository  of  this  discretionary  power  in  the  Inst 
resort  f  Would  you  add  a  clause,  giving  it  to  each  of  the  States,  or  would  you  sanction 
the  wise  provisions  already  made  by  your  Constitution  ?  If  this  should  be  the  result  of 
your  deliberations,  when  providing  for  the  future,  are  yon,  can  you  be  ready  to  risk  all 
that  we  hold  dear,  to  establish,  for  a  temporary  and  a  local  purpose,  that  which  you  must 
VOL.  I.  —  49 
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acknowledge  to  be  destnictiTe  and  eyen  abmird,  as  a  general  proyiaion  !  Carry  oat  the 
coDsequeucea  of  this  right  rested  in  the  different  States,  and  you  most  perceiye  that  the 
crisis  your  conduct  presents  at  this  day  would  recur  whenever  any  law  of  the  United 
States  displeased  any  of  the  States,  and  that  we  should  soon  cease  to  be  a  nation. 

*'Tlie  ordinance,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  the  future  that  characterizes  a  former 
objection,  tells  you  that  the  proceeils  of  the  tax  will  be  unconstitutionally  applied.  If 
this  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  the  objection  would,  with  more  propriety,  be 
reserved  for  the  law  so  applying  the  proceeds,  but  surely  cannot  be  ui^gcd  against  the 
laws  levying  the  duty. 

"  These  are  the  allegations  contained  in  the  ordinance.  Examine  them  seriously,  my 
fellow-citizens ;  judge  for  yourselves.  I  appeal  to  you  to  determine  whether  they  are 
so  clear,  so  convincing,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  correctness;  and  eyen  if  you 
should  come  to  this  conclusion,  how  far  they  justify  the  reckless,  destnictiye  ooui-se 
which  you  are  directed  to  pursue.  Review  these  objections,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them,  once  more.  What  are  they  t  Every  law,  then,  for  raising  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  may  lie  rightfully  annulled,  unless  it  be  so  framed 
as  no  law  ever  will  or  can  be  framed.  Congress  liave  a  right  to  })ass  laws  for  raising  a 
revenue,  and  each  State  has  a  right  to  oppose  their  execution,  —  two  rights  directly  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  and  yet  is  this  absurdity  supi)osed  to  be  contained  in  an  instru- 
ment drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  collisions  between  the  States  and  the 
general  goveniment,  by  an  assembly  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and  purest 

i^Hitriots  ever  embo<lied  for  a  hiinilur  ]>ur]K)so. 
'*  lu  vain  have  these  sages  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  iwwer  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  ;  in  vain  have  they  provided  that  they  shall  havo 
,  power  to  pass  laws,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  those  powers  into  execu- 
>  tion  ;  that  those  laws  and  that  Constitution  shall  be  the  '  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
'that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  and 
^laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.*  In  vain  have  the  people  of  the 
several  States  solemnly  sanctioned  these  provisions,  made  them  their  paramount  law, 
and  individually  sworn  to  support  them  whenever  they  were  called  on  to  execute  any 
office.  Vain  provisions  I  ineffectual  restrictions !  vile  profanations  of  oaths  I  miserable 
mockery  of  legislation  I  if  the  bare  nugority  of  the  voters  in  any  one  State  may,  on  a 
real  or  supposed  knowledge  of  the  intent  with  which  a  law  has  been  passed,  declare 
themselves  free  from  its  operation,  -—  say  here  it  gives  too  little,  there  too  much,  and 
operates  unequally,  —  here  it  suffers  articles  to  be  free  that  ought  to  be  taxed,  —  there  it 
taxes  those  that  ought  to  be  free,  —  in  this  case  the  proceeds  are  intended  to  be  applied 
to  purposes  which  we  do  not  approve,  —  in  that  the  amount  raised  is  more  than  is 
wanted.  Congress,  it  is  true,  are  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  right  of  docitling 
these  questions  according  to  their  sound  discretion  ;  Congress  is  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  States,  and  of  all  the  poople  of  all  the  States ;  but  we,  part  of  the 
'people  of  one  State,  to  whom  the  Constitution  has  given  no  {lower  on  the  subject,  from 
whom  it  has  expressly  taken  it  away,  —  we,  who  have  solemnly  agreed  that  tlus  Consti- 
tution Khali  be  our  law,  —  we,  most  of  whom  have  sworn  to  su]>port  it,  —  we  now  abro- 
gate this  law,  and  swear,  and  force  others  to  swear,  that  it  shall  not  be  obeyed  ;  and  we 
do  this,  not  because  Congress  have  no  right  to  pass  such  laws,  —  this  we  do  not  allege,  — 
but  because  they  have  passed  them  with  improper  views.  They  are  unconstitutional 
from  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  them,  which  we  can  never  with  certainty  know  ; 
from  their  unequal  operation,  although  it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
they  should  be  equal ;  and  from  the  disposition  which  we  presume  may  be  made  of  their 
proceeds,  although  that  disposition  has  not  been  declared.    This  is  the  plain  meaning 
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of  tbe  ordinance,  in  relation  to  lawa  which  it  ahrogates  for  alleged  nnconatitotionality. 
But  it  doee  not  stop  there.  It  repeals,  in  express  terms,  an  important  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  of  laws  passed  to  give  it  effect,  which  have  never  been  alleged  to  be 
nnconstitntional.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United 
States  extend  to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  such  laws, 
the  Constitution,  and  treaties,  shall  be  paramount  to  the  State  constitutions  and  laws. 
The  judiciary  act  prescribes  the  mode  by  which  the  case  may  be  brought  before  a  court 
of  the  United  States  by  appeal,  when  a  State  tribunal  shall  decide  against  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  The  ordinance  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  makes  the 
State  law  paramount  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  forces  judges 
and  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will  disregnrd  their  provisions,  and  even  makes  it  penal 
in  a  suitor  to  attempt  relief  by  appeal.  It  further  declares,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  or  of  that  State,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties 
imposed  by  the  revenue  laws  within  its  limits. 

"  Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  even  pretended  to  be  unconstitutional,  re- 
pealed by  the  authority  of  a  small  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  single  State.  Here  is  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  is  solemnly  abrogated  by  the  same  authority. 

"  On  such  expositions  and  reasonings,  the  ordinance  grounds  not  only  an  assertion 
of  the  right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  it  complains,  but  to  enforce  it  by  a  threat  of 
seceding  from  the  Union  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  them. 

"  This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  which  they  say 
is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  who  have  preserved  their  whole  sovereignty,  and 
therefore  are  snbject  to  no  superior ;  that  because  they  made  the  compact,  they  can 
break  it,  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  has  been  departed  from  by  the  other  States.  Falla- 
cions  as  this  course  of  reasoning  is,  it  tolists  State  pride,  and  finds  advocates  in  the 
honest  prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  nature  of  our  government  suffi- 
ciently to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 

*'Tho  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the  Constitution,  acting  through  the  State 
legislatures  in  making  the  compact  to  meet  and  discuss  its  provisions,  and  acting  in 
separate  conventions  when  they  ratified  those  provisions ;  bnt  the  terms  used  in  its 
coiistniction  show  it  to  bo  a  government  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  States  collec- 
tively are  represented.  We  are  onr  pkoplr  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Here  the  States  have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  the 
votes  shall  be  given.  The  candidates  having  the  nii\jo  ity  of  all  the  votes  are  chosen. 
The  electors  of  a  minority  of  States  may  have  given  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and 
yet  another  may  be  chosen.  The  people,  then,  and  not  the  States,  are  represented  in 
the  executive  branch. 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  people  of  one  State 
do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  President  and  Vice-President,  all  vote  for  the  same  officers. 
The  people  of  all  the  States  do  not  vote  for  all  the  members,  each  State  electing  its  own 
representatives.  But  this  creates  no  material  distinction.  When  chosen,  they  are  all 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  not  representatives  of  the  particular  State  fh>m 
whence  they  come.  They  are  paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  State ;  nor  are  they 
accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done  in  the  performance  of  their  legislative  functions ;  and 
however  they  may  in  practice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  consult  and  prefer  the  interests 
of  their  particular  constituents  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  any  other  partial  or 
local  interest,  yet  it  is  their  first  and  highest  duty,  as  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  promote  the  general  good. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  forms  a  ffovemmentt  and  not  a  league ; 
and  whether  it  be  formed  by  compect  between  the  States,  or  In  any  other  manner.  Its 
character  is  the  same.    It  is  a  government  in  which  all  the  people  are  represented, 
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which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individually,  not  upon  the  States;  they  retained 
all  tlte  power  they  did  not  grant.  But  each  State,  having  expressly  iiarted  with  so  many 
powers  as  to  constitute  jointly  with  the  other  States  a  single  nation,  cannot  from  tliat 
jioriod  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession  docs  not  break  a  league,  but 
destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation ;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach  which 
would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offence  against  the 
whole  Union.  To  say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union  is  to  say 
that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation  ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend 
that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  other  parts,  to  their 
injury  or  ruin,  without  committing  any  offence.  Secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary 
act,  may  be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression  ;  but  to  call  it  a  constitu- 
tional right  is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms  ;  and  can  only  be  done  through  gross 
error,  or  to  deceive  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause  before  they 
made  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  consequent  on  a  failure. 

"  Because  the  Union  was  formed  by  compact,  it  is  said  the  parties  to  that  coniiNict 
may,  when  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  deimrt  from  it ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  it 
is  a  compact  that  they  cannot.  A  compact  is  an  agreement  or  binding  obligation.  It 
may,  by  its  terms,  have  a  sanction  or  penalty  for  its  breach,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  con- 
tains no  sanction,  it  may  be  broken  with  no  other  consequence  than  moial  guilt ;  if  it 
have  a  sanction,  then  the  breach  incurs  the  designated  or  implied  penalty.  A  league 
between  inde2)endcnt  nations  generally  has  no  sanction  other  than  a  moral  one ;  or,  if 
it  should  contain  a  penalty,  as  there  is  no  comiuon  sujieriur,  it  cannot  Ihj  unforcoil.  A 
government,  on  the  contrary,  always  has  a  sanction,  express  or  implied ;  and  in  our 
case  it  is  both  necessarily  implied  and  expressly  given.  An  attempt  by  force  of  anna 
to  destroy  a  government  is  an  offence,  by  whatever  means  the  constitutional  comjiQct 
may  have  been  formed  ;  and  such  government  has  the  right,  by  the  law  of  self-defence, 
to  pass  acts  for  punishing  the  offender,  unless  that  right  is  modified,  restrained,  or  re- 
sumed by  the  constitutional  act  In  our  system,  although  it  is  modified  in  the  case  of 
treason,  yet  authority  is  expressly  given  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powoni 
into  effect,  and  under  this  grant  provision  has  been  made  for  punishing  acts  which 
obstruct  the  due  administration  of  the  laws. 

"  It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  anything  to  show  the  nature  of  tliat  union  which 
connedts  us  ;  but  as  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  are  the  foundation  of  doctrines 
the  most  destructive  to  our  i)eace,  I  must  give  some  further  development  to  my  views 
on  this  subject.  Mo  one,  fellow-citizens,  has  a  higher  reverence  for  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States  than  the  magistrate  who  now  addresses  you.  Mo  one  would  make  greater 
personal  sacrifices  or  official  exertions  to  defend  them  from  violation  ;  but  equal  car«s 
must  be  taken  to  prevent,  on  their  part,  an  improper  interference  with,  or  resumption  of, 
the  rights  they  have  vested  in  the  nation.  The  line  has  not  been  so  distinctly  dniwii 
as  to  avoid  doubts  in  some  cases  of  the  exercise  of  power.  Men  of  the  best  intentions 
and  soundest  views  may  differ  in  their  construction  of  some  parts  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but  there  are  others  on  which  dispassionate  reflection  can  leave  no  doubt.  Of  thb  na- 
ture appears  to  be  the  assumed  right  of  secession.  It  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
alleged  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  on  their  having  formed,  in  this  sovereign 
capacity,  a  compact  which  is  called  the  Constitution,  from  which,  because  they  made  it, 
they  have  the  right  to  secede.  Both  of  these  positions  are  erroneous,  and  some  of  the 
aiguments  to  prove  them  so  have  been  anticipated. 

'*  The  States  severally  have  not  retained  their  entire  sovereignty.  It  has  been  shown, 
that,  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation,  not  members  of  a  league,  they  sunvndered  many  of 
their  essential  parts  of  sovereignty.  The  right  to  make  treaties,  declare  war,  levy  taxes, 
exercise  exclusive  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  were  all  of  them  functions  of  sovereign 
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power.  The  Statee,  then,  for  all  these  important  purposes,  were  no  longer  sorereign. 
The  allegiance  of  their  citizens  was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States ;  they  became  American  citizens,  and  owiod  obedience  to  Uie  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  to  laws  made  in  conformity  with  tlie  powers  vested 
in  CoiigresB.  This  last  position  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  denied.  How,  then,  can 
that  State  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent,  whose  citizens  owe  obedience  to  laws 
not  made  by  it,  and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws  when  they 
come  in  conflict  with  those  passed  by  another  ?  What  shows  conclnsively  that  the  States 
cannot  be  said  to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sovereignty  is,  that  they  expressly  ceded 
the  right  to  punish  treason ;  not  treason  against  their  separate  power,  but  treason 
against  the  Uiiiteil  States.  Treason  is  an  ofltttioe  against  mnereignty,  and  sovereignty 
must  reside  with  the  power  to  pnnish  it.  But  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  are  not 
less  sacred  because  they  have,  for  their  common  interest,  made  the  general  government 
the  depository  of  these  powers. 

"  The  unity  of  our  political  character  (na  has  here  been  shown  for  another  purpose) 
commenced  with  its  very  existence.  Under  the  royal  government  we  had  no  separate 
character ;  our  opposition  to  its  oppressions  began  as  United  Colonirs.  We  were 
the  United  States  under  the  confederation,  and  the  name  was  perpetuated,  and  the 
union  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  none  of  these  stages  did 
we  consider  ourselves  in  any  other  light  than  as  forming  one  nation.  Treaties  and  alli- 
ances were  made  in  the  name  of  all.  Troops  were  raised  for  the  Joint  defence.  How, 
then,  with  all  these  proofs,  that  under  all  changes  of  our  position  we  had,  for  designated 
pnr^KMios,  and  with  defined  iwwers,  created  national  governments,  —  how  is  it,  that  the 
most  perfect  of  those  seveml  modes  of  union  should  now  be  considered  as  a  mere  league 
that  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  f  It  is  from  an  abuse  of  terms.  '  Compact '  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  '  league,'  although  the  true  term  is  not  employed,  because  it  would  at 
once  show  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  our  Constitution 
was  only  a  league,  but  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a  compact  (which  in  one  sense  it  is), 
and  then  to  argne  that,  as  a  league  is  a  compact,  every  compact  between  nations  must 
of  course  be  a  league  ;  and  that  from  such  an  engagement  every  sovereign  power  has  a 
right  to  recede.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  in  this  sense  the  States  are  not  sovereign, 
and  that,  even  if  they  were,  and  the  national  Constitution  had  been  fonned  by  compact, 
there  would  be  no  right  in  any  one  State  to  exonerate  itself  from  its  obligations. 

"  So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  this  secession,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to 
allude  to  them.  The  Union  was  formed  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mu- 
tual sacrifices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can  those  aacrificos  be  recalled  f  Can  the 
States,  who  niagnnniniously  surrendered  their  titlo  to  the  Territories  of  the  West,  recall 
the  grant  f  Will  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  States  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may 
be  imposed,  without  their  assent,  by  those  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf,  for  their  own 
benefit  f  Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  State  and  onerous  duties  in  another  ?  No 
one  believes  that  any  right  exists  in  a  single  State  to  involve  the  others  in  these  and 
,  countless  other  evils,  contrary  to  the  engagements  solemnly  made.  Every  one  must  see 
that  the  other  States,  in  self-defence,  must  oppose  at  all  hazards. 

"  These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented  by  the  convention  :  A  repeal  of  all  the 
acts  for  raising  revenue,  leaving  the  government  without  the  means  of  support ;  or  an 
acquiescence  in  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  by  tlie  secession  of  one  of  its  members. 
When  the  first  was  proposed,  it  was  known  that  it  could  not  be  liRtened  to  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  known,  if  force  was  applied  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  it 
must  be  repelled  by  force  ;  that  Congress  could  not,  without  involving  itself  in  disgrace 
and  the  country  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  proposition  ;  an<l  yet,  if  this  is  not  done  on  a 
given  day,  or  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  the  laws,  the  State  is,  by  the  ordinance^ 
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declared  to  be  oat  of  the  Union.  The  majority  of  a  oonyention  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose have  dictated  those  terms,  or  rather  this  rejection  of  all  terms,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  South  OaroUiia.  It  is  true  that  the  governor  of  the  State  sijeoks  of  tlie  sub- 
mission of  their  grievances  to  a  oonveutioit  of  all  tliu  States,  whicli,  he  says,  Uiuy  '  sin- 
cerely and  anxiously  seek  and  desire.'  Yet  this  obvious  and  uonstitutiouol  mode  of 
obtaining  the  sense  of  the  other  States  on  the  construction  of  the  Federal  comjioct,  ^nd 
amending  it  if  necessary,  has  never  been  attempted  by  those  who  have  urged  the  State 
on  to  this  destructive  measure.  The  State  might  have  proposed  to  call  for  a  geueitil 
convention  to  the  other  States  ;  and  Congress,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  concurred, 
must  have  called  it.  Hut  the  first  magistrate  of  South  Carolina,  when  he  expressed  a 
hope  that,  *  on  a  review  by  Congress  and  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government 
of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,*  such  a  convention  will  be  accorded  to  them,  roost 
have  known,  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  functionary  of  the  general  government  has 
authority  to  call  such  a  convention,  unless  it  be  demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
This  suggestion,  then,  is  another  instance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  pravisions 
of  the  Constitution,  with  which  this  crisiii  has  been  madly  hurried  on  ;  or  of  tlie  attempt 
to  persuade  the  people  that  a  constitutional  remedy  had  been  sought  and  refused.  If 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina '  anxiously  desire '  a  general  convention  to  consider 
their  complaints,  why  have  they  not  made  application  for  it  in  the  way  tlie  Constitution 
points  out  f  The  assertion  that  they  '  earnestly  seek '  it  b  completely  negatived  by  the 
omUwion.*'  (a) 


(a)  This  document  is  miderstood  to 
have  been  prepared  by  the  eminent  jurist, 
Edward  Livingston.  Hunt's  Life  of  Liv- 
ingston, 871 ;  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson, 
III.  406.  It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to 
place  beside  it  extracts  fh>m  Uie  Inaugural 
Address  of  President  lincoln,  covering  the 
same  ground :  — 

"  It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first 
inauguration  of  a  President  under  our 
national  Constitution.  During  that  time 
fifteen  different  and  greatly  distinguished 
dtixens  have,  in  succession,  administered 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
They  have  conducted  it  through  many 
perils,  and  generally  with  great  success. 
Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent,  I 
now  enter  upon  the  same  task,  for  the  brief 
constitutional  term  of  four  years,  under 
great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption 
of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  men- 
aced, is  now  formidably  attempted. 

"  I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  uni- 
versal law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
union  of  these  States  is  perpetuaL  Per- 
petuity is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  national  govern- 
ments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  gov- 
ernment proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its 


oiganic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Con- 
tinue to  execute  all  the  ex]iro&a  proviHions 
of  our  national  Constitution,  and  the 
Union  will  endure  forever,  it  being  im- 
possible to  destroy  it,  except  by  some 
action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument 
itself. 

**  Again,  if  the  United  SUtes  be  not  a 
government  proper,  but  an  association  of 
States  in  the  nature  of  the  contract  merely, 
can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade 
by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it  f 
Cue  party  to  a  contract  may  viohite  it, 
break  it,  so  to  speak,  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  f 

"  Descending  from  these  general  prin- 
ciples, we  find  the  pro|iosition  tlmt,  in  ItTgul 
contemplation,  the  Union  is  i)cr|»etiuil, 
confirmed  by  tlie  history  of  the  Union  it- 
self. The  Union  u  much  older  than  the 
Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by 
the  Articles  of  Association,  in  1774.  It 
was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  in  1776.  It  was 
further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the 
then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and 
engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  in  1778.  And 
finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects 
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for  orduning  and  wtabliiliiiig  the  Constit- 
ntion  was  *  to  form  a  monporfed  union,* 

<*Bat  if  dettniction  of  the  Union,  by 
one,  or  by  a  part  only,  of  the  States,  be 
lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect 
than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lust 
the  vital  element  of  pcrpetnity. 

"  It  follows  from  these  views,  that  no 
State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  law- 
fully get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  ttsolvu 
and  ordiwinees  to  that  elToct  are  Ic^ly 
void  ;  and  that  acts  of  violence,  within 
any  Stat^  or  States,  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary 
or  revolutionary,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

"  I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union 
is  unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  oxprrsflly  enjoins  uiwn  mo,  that 
the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted in  oil  the  States.  Doing  this  I 
deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part, 
and  I  shall  perform  it,  as  far  as  practicable, 
unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American 
people,  shall  withhold  the  requirite  means, 
or,  in  some  anthoribitivo  manner,  direct 
the  contrary.  I  trust  tliis  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  menace,  but  only  as  a  declared 
]niriKiflo  of  the  Union  tliat  it  mil  constitu- 
tionally defend  and  maintain  itself. 

'*  In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  blood- 
shed or  violence  ;  and  there  shall  be  none, 
unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  au- 
thority. The  power  confided  to  me  will 
1)0  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts  ;  but,  beyond  what  may  be  neces- 
sary for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no 
invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or 
among  the  people  anywhere.  Where  hos- 
tility against  the  United  States,  in  any 
interior  locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  uni- 
versal as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citi- 
zens from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious 
strangora  among  the  people  for  that  ob- 
ject While  the  Rtrict  legal  right  mny 
exist  in  the  government  to  enforce  the 


exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do 
so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly 
Impracticable  with  all,  I  deem  it  better, 
for  the  time^  to  forego  the  uses  of  such 
offices. 

"The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  So  far  as  possible  the  people 
everywhere  shall  have  that  sense  of  per- 
fect secniity  which  is  most  favorable  to 
calm  thought  and  reflection.  The  course 
here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless 
current  events  and  ex[)erience  sliall  show 
a  modification  or  cliange  to  be  proper,  and 
in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  dis- 
cretion will  be  exercised,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances actually  existing,  and  with  a 
view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  national  troubles  and  the  restoration 
of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections. 

"Tliat  there  are  persons  in  one  section 
or  another  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union 
at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext 
to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  or  deny ; 
but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no 
word  to  them.  To  those,  however,  who 
love  the  Union  may  I  not  speak  ? 

"  Before  entering  nimn  so  grove  a  mnt- 
tcr  AS  the  dcstniction  of  our  national 
fabric  with  all  its  beneAts,  its  memories, 
and  its  hoiHM,  would  it  not  bo  wise  to 
ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it  ?  Will 
you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step  while 
there  is  any  possibility  that  any  of  the 
ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence  f 
Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to 
are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly 
from,  —  will  you  risk  the  commission  of 
so  fearful  a  mistake? 

"All  profess  to  be  content  in  the 
Union  if  all  constitutional  rights  can  be 
maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any 
right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution, 
has  been  denied  f  I  think  not  Happily, 
the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no 
party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing 
this.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  plainly  written  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been 
denied.  If  by  the  mere  force  of  nnmbers, 
a  minority  should  deprive  a  minority  of 
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any  clearly  written  oonstitntional  right, 
it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify 
revolution,  — certainly  would  if  such  right 
were  a  vital  one.  Uut  such  is  not  our 
case.  All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities 
and  of  individuals  are  so  plaiuly  assured 
to  them  by  alUrmations  and  negations, 
guaranties  and  prohibitions,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, that  controversies  never  arise 
concerning  them.  But  no  oi^uic  law 
can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  s|ie- 
cifically  applicable  to  every  question  which 
may  occur  in  practical  administration. 
No  foresight  can  anticijiate,  nor  any  docu- 
ment of  reasonable  length  contain,  ex- 
press provisions  for  all  iiossible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered 
by  national  or  by  State  authority  f  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  May 
Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories? The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly say.  MiAMt  Congress  protect  slavery 
in  the  Territories  t  The  Constitution  does 
not  expressly  say. 

"  From  questions  of  this  class  si>ring 
all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and 
we  divide  upon  them  into  minorities  and 
minorities.  If  tlie  minority  will  not  ac- 
quiesce, the  majority  must,  or  the  govern- 
ment must  cease.  There  is  no  alternative ; 
for  continuing  the  government  is  acqui- 
escence on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a 
minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce  they  make  a  precedent 
which,  in  turn,  will  divide  and  ruin  them  ; 
ibr  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede 
from  them  whenever  a  m^ority  refuses  to 
be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  in- 
stance, why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new 
confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence,  arbitra- 
rily Bocodo  again,  precisely  us  iKirtions  of 
the  present  Union  now  claim  to  secede 
from  it  ?  All  who  cherish  disunion  senti- 
ments are  now  being  educated  to  the  exact 
temper  of  doing  this. 

'*  Is  then  such  perfect  identity  of  in- 
terests among  the  States  to  compose  a 
new  union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only, 
and  prevent  renewed  secession  f 

"  Plainly  the  central  idea  of  secession 
is  the  essence  of  anarchy.     A  majority 


held  in  restraint  by  constitatioiiil  cheeks 
and  limitations,  and  always  changing 
easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular 
opinions  and  sentiments,  is  *the  only  true 
sovereign  of  a  free  jjeople.  Whoever  re- 
jects it  docs,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  imixifiid- 
ble ;  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  perma- 
nent arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmissible ; 
so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle, 
anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all 
that  is  left 

*'  I  do  not  foi^t  the  position  assumed 
by  some,  that  constitutional  questions 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
nor  do  1  deny  that  such  decision  must  be 
binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to 
a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while 
they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect 
and  consideration  in  all  |)arallel  coses  by 
all  other  departments  of  the  govenimeut. 
And  while  it  is  obviously  iiossible  that 
such  decision  may  be  erroneous  in  any 
given  cose,  still  the  evil  ollect  following 
it,  being  limited  to  that  imrticular  cose, 
with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled, 
and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other 
cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could  the 
evils  of  a  differont  practice.  At  the  same 
time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that 
if  the  policy  of  the  government  upon 
vital  questions,  affecting  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they 
are  made  in  ordinary  litigation  between 
parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will 
have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having 
to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
government  into  the  hands  of  that  emi- 
nent tribunal. 

*'  Nor  h»  there  in  this  view  any  oMsunlt 
upon  the  court  or  the  judges,  it  is  s 
duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to 
decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  othere  seek 
to  turn  their  decisions  to  ]x>litical  pur- 
poses. One  section  of  our  country  be- 
lieves slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be 
extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is 
wranti,  and  ought  not  to  bo  extended. 
This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.    The 
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fugitive  slave  olaoae  of  the  Oonstitatioii 
Riid  the  law  for  the  eapprearion  of  the 
foreign  shive-trade  are  each  as  well  en- 
foitMHl,  perhaps,  as  any  law  ever  can  be  in 
a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  im|ierfect]y  supports  the  law 
itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both 
cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This, 
I  think  cannot  be  perfectly  cored  ;  and  it 
would  1)0  worm*,  in  lioth  cnnos  <f/tertho  sep- 
aration of  the  sections  than  before.  The 
foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  sap- 
pressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived 
without  restriction  in  one  section  ;  while 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  sur- 
rendered, would  not  be  surrendered  at  all 
by  the  other. 

'*  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  sep- 
arate. We  cannot  remove  our  respective 
sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  im- 
passable wall  between  them.  A  husband 
and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of 
the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each 
other,  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  Tlioy  cannot  but  re- 
mnin  face  to  face,  and  intercourse,  cither 
amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between 
them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that 
intercourse  more  advantageous  afUr  sep- 
aration than  before  f  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws  ? 
Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among 
friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  yon 
cannot  fight  always;  and  when,  after 
much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on 
either,  yon  cease  fighting,  the  identical 
old  questions,  as  to  terms  of  intercourse, 
are  again  upon  you. 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions, 
belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the 
existing  government  they  can  exercise 
their  emiMUtUionnl  right  of  amending  it, 
or  their,  revolutionary  right  to  dismember 
or  overthrow  it  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic 
citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the  nationnl 
Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no 
recommendation  of  amendments,  I  fully 


reoogniia  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
people  over  the  whole  aobjeet,  to  be  ezer- 
cised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument  itself ;  and  I  flhould,  under 
existing  circumstances,  fsvor  nther  than 
oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded 
the  people  to  act  upon  it.  I  will  venture 
to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mode 
seems  preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amend- 
ments to  originate  with  the  people  them- 
selves, instead  of  only  allowing  them  to  take 
or  reject  propositions  originated  by  others, 
not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they 
would  wish  to  either  accept  or  refuse.  I 
undentand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  —  which  amendment,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  seen  —  has  passed  Con- 
gress, to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment shall  never  interfere  with  the 
domestio  institutions  of  the  States,  in- 
cluding that  of  persons  held  to  service. 
To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  now 
to  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and 
irrevocable. 

"  The  Chief  Mftgistrate  derives  all  his 
authority  from  the  people,  and  they  have 
conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for 
the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves  can  do  this  also,  if  they  choose ; 
but  the  executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the 
present  government,  as  it  came  to  his 
hands,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by 
him,  to  his  successor. 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people  t  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  dif- 
ferences is  either  party  without  faith  of 
being  in  the  right!  If  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth 
and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North, 
or  on  youra  of  the  South,  that  truth  and 
that  justice  will  truly  prevail,  by  the 
judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  tho 
American  people. 
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"  By  the  frame  of  the  goyernment  un- 
der which  we  live,  this  same  people  have 
wisely  given  their  public  servants  bat  little 
power  for  mischief ;  and  have,  with  equal 
wisdom,  provided  for  the  return  of  that 
little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  in- 
tervals. While  the  people  retain  their 
virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administration 
by  any  extreme  of  weakness  or  folly  can 
very  seriously  injure  the  government  in 
the  short  space  of  four  years. 

"  My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think 
calmly  and  toell  upon  this  whole  subject. 
Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any 
of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  you 
will  never  take  ddiberaUly,  that  object 
will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time.  Such 
of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the 
old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the 
sensitive  point,  the  lavrs  of  your  own 
framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  adminis- 
tration  will  have  no  immediate  power,  if 
it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  wore  ad- 
mitted tliat  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold 
the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is 


no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action. 
Intelligence^  patriotism,  Christianity,  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  com- 
petent to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our 
present  difficulty. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  intne,  is  the 
momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  gov- 
ernment will  not  assail  you.  You  can 
have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  regis- 
tered in  heaven  to  destroy  the  govemiuout, 
while  I  shall  have  the  most,  solemn  one  to 
'  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.' 

"  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  mouiory, 
stretching  from  every  liattlu- field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone,  all  over  this  brood  land,  will 
yet  swell  Uio  chonis  of  the  Union,  wlion 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature*" 
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